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CHAPTER I. 


OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH INTELLECT FROM THB 
MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE ACCESSION TO 
P01\'"ER Oli' LOUIS XIV. 


THE consideration of these great changes in the English 
mind, has led me into a digression, which, so far from 
being foreign to the design of this Introduction, is abso- 
lutely necessary for a right understanding of it. In this, 
as in many other respects, there is a marked analogy be- 
tween investigations concerning the structure of society 
and investigations concerning the human body. Thus, 
it has been found, that the best way of arriving at a 
theory of disease is by beginning with the theory of 
health; and that the foundation of all sound pathology 
must be first sought in an observation, not of the ab- 
normal, but of the normal functions of life. Just in the 
same way, it will, I believe, be found, that the best 
method of arriving at great social truths, is by first 
investigating those cases in which society has deve- 
loped itself according to its own laws, and in which the 
governing powers have least opposed themselves to the 
spirit of their times. l It is on this account that, in 


1 The question as to whether a neglect of it has introduced 
the study of Lormal phenomena confusion into every work I have 
should or should not precede seen on general or comparative 
the study of abnormal ones, is history. For this preliminary 
of the greatest importance; and being unsettled, there half been 
YOLo II. B 
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order to understand the position of France, I have 
begun by examining the position of England. In order 
to understand the way in which the diseases of the 
first country were aggravated by the quackery of igno- 


no recognized principle of ar- works) seems to suppose that 
I'angement; and historians, in-the order should be the reverse 
stead of following a scientific of what I have stated, and that 
method suited to the actual exi- the laws both of mind and body 
gencies of our knowledge, have can be generalized from patho- 
adopted an empirical method logical data. Without wishing 
suited to their own exigencies; to express myself too positively 
and have given priority to dif- in opposition to so profound a 
ferent countries, sometimes ac- thinker as Coleridge, I cannot 
cording to their size, sometimes help saying that this is contra- 
according to their antiquity, dicted by an immense amount of 
sometimes according to their evidence, and, so far as I am 
geographical position, some- aware, is supported by none. It 
times according to their wealth, is contradicted by the fact, that 
Bometimes according to their those branches of inquiry which 
religion, sometimes according deal with phenomena little af- 
to the brilliancy of their lite- fected by foreign causes, have 
rature, and sometimes accord- been raised to sciences sooner 
ing to the facilities which the than those which deal with 
historian himself possessed for phenomena greatly affected by 
collecting materials. All these foreign causes. The organic 
are factitious considerations; world, for example, is more 
and, in a philosophic view, it is perturbed by the inorganic 
evident that precedence should world, than the inorganic world 
be given to countries by the is perturbed by it. Hence we 
historian selely in reference to find that the inorganic sciences 
the ease with which their his- have always been cultivated 
tory can be generalized; follow- before the organic ones, and at 
ing in this respect the scientific the present moment are far 
plan of proceeding from the more advanced than they. In 
simple to the complex. This the same way, human physiology 
leads us to the conclusion that, is older than human pathology ; 
in the study of :r.ran, as in the and while the physiology of the 
study of Nature, the question of vegetable kingdom has been 
priority resolves itself into a successfully prosecuted since the 
question of aberration; and that latter half of the seventeenth 
the more aberrant any people century, the pathology of the 
have bepn, that is to say, the vegetable kingdom can 
carcely 
more they have been interfered be said to exist, since none of 
with, thë lower they must be its laws have been generalized, 
plactod ill an arrangement of the and no systematic researches, on 
history of various countries. a large scale, ha'\"e yet been 
Coleridge (Lit. Remains, yo1. i. made into the morbid anatomy 
r. 326, and elsewhere in his of plants. It appears, therefore, 
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rant rulers, it was necessary to understand the way in 
which the health of the second country was preserved 
by being subjected to smaller interference, and allowed 
with greater liberty to continue its natural march. 
With the light, therefore, which we have acquired by 
a study of the normal condition of the English mind, 
we can, with the greater ease, now apply our prin- 
ciples to that abnormal condition of French society, by 
the operations of which, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, some of the dearest interests of civilization 
were imperilled. 
In France, a long train of events, which I shall here- 
after relate, had, from an early period, given to the 
clergy a share of power larger than that which they 


that different ages and different 
sciences bear unconscious testi- 
mony to the uselessness of pay- 
ing much attention to the abnor- 
mal, until considerable progress 
has been made in the study of 
the normal; and this conclusion 
might be confirmed by innume- 
rable authorities, who, differing 
from Coleridge, hold that physi- 
ology is the basis of pathology, 
and that the laws of disease are 
to be raised, not from the phe- 
nomena presented in disease, but 
from those presented in health; 
in other words, that pathology 
should be investigated deduc- 
tively rather than inductively, 
and that morbid anatomy and 
clinical observations may verify 
the conclusions of science, but 
can never supply the mf'..ans of 
creating the science itself. On 
this extremely interesting ques- 
tion, compare Geoffroy Saint 
Hilaire, Hist. des Anomalies de 
'f OrganisatÜJn, vol. ii. pp. 9, 10, 
127; Bowman's Surgery, in En- 
cyclop. of the Medical Sciences, 
p. 824 ; Bichat, Anatomie Géné- 
rale, vol. i. p. 20; Cullen's 
B2 


Works, vol. i. p. 424; Comte, 
Philos. Positive, vol. iii. pp. 334, 
335; Robin et Verdeil, Chimi6 
Anatomique, vol. i. p. 68; È8- 
quirol, l.{aladies Mentales, vol. i. 
p. 111; Georget, de la Folie, 
pp. 2, 391, 392; Brodie's Pa- 
thology and Surgery, p. 3; 
Blainville, Physiologie comparée, 
vol. i. p. 20; Feuchte;rsleben' 8 
Medwal Psychology, p. 200 ; 
Lawrence's Lectures on Man, 
1844, p. 45; Simon's Pathology, 
p.5. 
Another confirmation of the 
accuracy of this view is, that 
pathological investigations of 
the nervous system, numerous 
as they have been, have effected 
scarcely anything; the reason 
evidently being, that the pre- 
liminary knowledge of the nor- 
mal state is Dot sufficiently ad- 
"\"anced. Sf'e Noble on the Brain, 
pp. 76-92, 337, 338; Henry on 
the Nervous System, in Third 
Report of Brit. Assoc. p. 78; 
Holland's lrfedical Notes, p. 608; 
Jones and Sieveking's Patlwlog. 
Anat. p. 211. 
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possessed in England. The results of this were for a 
time decidedly beneficial, inasmuch as the church re- 
strained the lawlessness of a barbarous age, and secured 
a refuge for the weak and oppressed. But as the French 
advanced in knowledge, the spiritual authority, which 
had done so much to curb their passions, began to press 
heavily upon their genius, and impede its movements. 
That same ecclesiastical power, which to an ignorant 
age is an unmixed benefit, is to a more enlightened 
age a serious evil. The proof of this was soon ap- 
parent. For when the Reformation broke out, the 
church had in England been so weakened, that it fell 
almost at the first assault; its revenues were seized by 
the crown, 2 and its offices, after being greatly dimi- 
nished bo..h in authority and in wealth, were bestowed 
upon new men, who, from the uncertainty of their 
tenure, and the novelty of their doctrines, lacked that 
long-established prescription by which the claims of 
the profession are mainly supported. This, as we have 
already seen, was the beginning of an uninterrupted 
progress, in which, at every successive step, the eccle- 
siastical spirit lost some of its influence. In France, on 
the other hand, the clergy were so powerful, that they 
were able to withstand the Reformation, and thus pre- 
serve for themselves those exclusive privileges which 
their English brethren vainly attempted to retain. 
This was the beginning of that second marked diver- 
gence between French and English civilization, 3 which 
had its origin, indeed, at a much earlier period, but 
which now first produced conspicuous results. Both 
cO-:Intries had, in their infancy, been greatly benefited 
by the church, which always showed itself ready to 
protect the people against the oppressions of the crown 


2 A circumstance which Har- 
ris relates with evident delight, 
and go
s out of his way to men- 
tion it. Lives of the Stuarts, 
vol. iii. p. 300. On the amount 
of loss the church thus sustained, 
see Sinclair's Hist. of the Reve- 


nue, vol. i. pp. 181-184, and 
Eccleston' s Englisl
 A.ntiquities, 
p. 228. ' 
3 The first divergence arose 
from the influence of the protec- 
tive spirit, as I shall endeavour 
to explain in the next chapter. 
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and the nobles. 4 But i:u both countries, as society ad- 
vanced, there arose a capacity for self-protection; and 
early in the sixteenth, or protably even in the fifteenth 
century, it became urgently necessary to diminish that 
spiritual authority, which, by prejudging the opinions 
of men, has impeded the march of their knowledge. 5 
It is on this account that Protestantism, so far from 
being, as its enemies have called it, an aberration 
arismg from accidental causes, was essentially a normal 
movement, and was the legitimate expression of the 
wants of the European intellect. Indeed, the Reforma- 
tion owed its success, not to a desire of purifying the 
church, but to a desire of lightening its preEsure; and 
it may be broadly stated, that it was adopted in every 
civilized country, except in those where preceding 
events had increased the influence of the ecclesiastical 
order, either among the people or among their rulers. 
This was, unhappily, the case with France, where. the 
clergy not only triumphed over the Protestants, but 
appeared, for a time, to have gained fresh authority by 
the defeat of such dangerous enemies. 6 


4 On the obligations Europe 
is under to the Catholic clergy, 
see some liberal and very just 
remarks in Kemble's Saxons in 
Engla:nd, vol. ii. pp. 374, 375; 
and in Guizot/s Oivilisation en 
France. See also Neander's Hist. 
of the {}huTch, vol. iii. pp. 199- 
206, 255-257, vol. v. p. 138, vol. 
vi. pp. 406, 407; Pal gravis 
.Anglo-Bazon Oommonwealth, vol. 
i. p. 656; Lingard's Hist. of 
England, vol. ii. p. 44; Klimrath, 
Travauz sur l' Hist. du droit, vol. 
i. p. 394; Oarwithen's Hist. of the 
Ohurch of England, vol. i. 
p. 157. 
5 The way in which this acted 
is concisely stated by Tenne- 
mann: 'W enn sich nun auch ein 
freierer Geist der :Forschung 
regte, so fand er sich gleich 
durch zwei Grundsätze, welche 


aus jenem Supremat der Theo- 
logie flossen, beengt und gehemmt. 
Der erste war: die menschliche 
Vernunft kann nicht über die 
Offenbarung hinausgehen. . . . . 
Der zweite: die Vernunft kann 
nichts als wahr erkennen, was 
dem Inhalte der Offenbarung 
wirlerspricht, und nichts fUr 
falsch erkennen, was derselben 
angemessE'n ist,-folgte aus dem 
ersten.' Gesch. der Philos. vol. 
viii. part i. p. 8. 
6 As to the influence of the 
Reformation generally, in in- 
creasing the power of the Catho- 
lic clergy, see M. Ranke's impor- 
tant work on the History oj' the 
Popes; and as to the result in 
France, see Montcil, IIist. des 
divers Etats, vol. v. pp. 23R
236. 
Corero, who was ambassador In 
Fl'<;J.t1ce in 1569, writes, 'n pap", 
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The consequence of all this was, that in France, 
every thing assumed a more theological aspect than in 
Encrland. In our country, the ecclesiastical spirit had, 
by Othe middle of the sixteenth century, become so 
feeble, that even intelligent foreigners were struck by 
the peculiarity.7 The same nation, which, during the 
Crusades, had sacrificed innumerable lives in the hope 
of planting the Christian standard in the heart of Asia, 8 
was now almost indifferent to the religion even of its 
own sovereign. Henry VIII., by his sole will, regn- 


può dire a mio giudizio, d' aver 
in questi romori piuttosto guad- 
agnato che perduto, perciochè 
tanta era la licenza del vivere, 
secondo che ho inteso, prima che 
quel regno si dividesse in due 
parti, era tanta poca Ia devo- 
zione che avevano in Roma e in 
quei che vi abitavano, che il papa 
era più considerato come principe 
grande in Italia, che come capo 
della chiesa e pastore uni versale. 
Ma scoperti che si furono gli 
ugonotti, cominciarono i cattolici 
a riverire il suo nome, e riconos- 
cerlo per vero vicario di Cristo, 
confirmandosi tanto più in opin- 
ione di doverlo tener per tale, 
quanto più 10 sentiyano sprez- 
zare e negare da essi ugonotti.' 
Relations desAmbassadeurs Véni- 
tiens, yo1. ii. p. 162. This inter- 
esting passage is one of many 
proofs that the immediate advan- 
tages derived from the Reforma- 
tion haye been overrated; though 
the remote adyantages were un- 
doubtedly immense. 
7 The indifference of the 
English to theological disputes, 
and the facility with which they 
changed their religion, caused 
many foreigners to censure their 
fickleness. See, for instance, 
Essais de ltfontaigne, livre ii. 
chap. xii. p. 365. Perlin, who 


travelled in England in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, says, 
'The people are reprobates, and 
thorough enemies to good man- 
ners and letters; for they don't 
know whether they belong to 
God or the devil, which St. Paul 
has repreÞ.ended in many people, 
saying, Be not transported with 
divers sorts of winds, but be 
constant and steady to your be- 
lief.' Antiquarian Repertory, 
vol. iv. p. 511, 4to. 1809. See 
also the remarks of J\lichele in 
1557, and of Crespet in 1590; 
Ellis's Original Letters, 2nd 
series, vol. ii. p. 239; Hallam's 
Constitutional History, vol. i. 
p. 102 ; Southey's Commonplace 
Book, 3rd series, p. 408. 
8 An historian of the thir- 
teenth century strikingly ex- 
presses the theological feelings 
of the English crusaders, and 
the complete subordination of 
the political ones: 'Indignum 
quippe judicabant animarum 
suarum salutem omittere, et 
ohsequium cælestis Regis, clien- 
telæ regis alicujus t
rreni post- 
ponere; constituerunt igitur 
terminum, videlicet festum nativi- 
tatis beati J ohannis Baptistæ.' 
lrlattàæi Paris Historia Major, 
p. 671. It is said, that the first 
tax ever imposed in England on 
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lated the national creed, and fixed the formularies of 
the church, which, if the people had been in earnest, 
he could not possibly have done; for he had no means 
of compelling submission; he had no standing army; 
and even his personal guards were so scanty, that 
at any moment they could have been destroyed by a 
rising of the warlike apprentices of London. 9 Mter 
his death, there came Edward, who, as a Protestant 
king, undid the work of his father; and, a few years 
later, there came Mary, who, as a Popish queen, undid 
the work of her brother; while she, in her turn, was 
succeeded by Elizabeth, under whom another great 
alteration was effected in the established faith. 10 Such 
was the indifference of the people, that these vast 
changes were accompanied without any serious risk. I } 
In France, on the other hand, at the mere name of re- 
ligion, thousands of men were ready for the field. In 
England, our civil wars have all been secular; they 
have been waged, either for a change of dynasty, or 


personal property was in 1166, 10 Locke, in his first Letter on 
and was for the purpose of cru- Toleration, has made some pun- 
sading. Sinclair's Hist. of the gent, and, I should suppose, very 
Revenue, vol. i. p. 88: 'It would offensive, observations on these 
not probably have been easily rapid changes. Locke's Works, 
submitted to, had it not been'" vol. v. p. 27. 
appropriated for so popular a II But, although Mary easily 
purpose.' effected a change of religion, the 
Ð Henry VIII. had, at one time, anti-ecclesiastical spirit was far 
fifty horse-guards, but they being too strong to allow her to restore 
expensive, were soon given up; to the church its property. 'In 
and his only protection consisted Mary's reign, accordingly, her 
of 'the yeomen of the guard, parliament, so obsequious in all 
fifty in number, and the common matters of religion, adhered with 
seITants of the king's household.' a firm grasp to the possession of 
Hallam's Oonst. Hist. vol. i. church-lands.' Hallam's Oonst. 
p. 46. These 'yeomen of the Hist. vol. i. p. 77. See also 
guard were raised by Henry Short's Hist. of the Ohurch oj 
VII. in 1485.' Grose's JJfilitary England, p. 213; Li'ngara:s 
Antiquities, vol. i. p. 167. Com- Hist. of England, vol. iv. pp. 
pare Turner's Hist. of England, 339, 340; Butler's Mem. of the 
vol. vii. p. 64; and Lingard's Oatholics, vol. i. p. 253; and 
Hist. of England, vol. iii. p. Oarwithen's Hist. of the Ohurch 
298. (If England, vol. i. p. 346. 
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for an increase of liberty. But those far more horrible 
",oars, by which, in the sixteenth century, France 'was 
desolated, were conducted in the name of Christianity, 
and even the political struggles of the great families 
were merged in a deadly contest between Catholics and 
Protestants. 12 
The effect this difference produced on the intellect of 
the two countries is very obvious. The English, con- 
centrating their abilities upon great secular matters, 
had, by the close of the sixteenth century, produced a 
literature which never can perish. But the French, 
do.wn to that period, had not put forth a single work, 
the destruction of which would now be a loss to Europe. 
What makes this contrast the more remarkable is, that 
in France the civilization, such as it was, had a longer 
standing; the material resources of the country had 
been earlier developed; its geographical position made 
it the centre of European thought; 13 and it had pos- 
sessed a literature at a time when our ancestors were 
a mere tribe of wild and ignorant barbarians. 
The simple fact is, that this is one of those innumer- 
able instances which teach us that no country can rise 
to eminence so long as the ecclesiastical power pos- 
sesses much authority. For, the predominance of the 
spiritual classes is necessarily accompanied by a cor- 
responding predominance of the topics in which thosp 
classes delight. Whenever the ecclesiastical profession 
is very influential, ecclesiastical literature will be very 
abundant, and what is called profane literature will be 
very scanty. Hence it occurred, that the minds of the 
French, being almost entirely occupied with religious 


12 'Quand éclata la guerre des 
opinions religieuscs, les antiques 
rivalités des barons se trans- 
formèrent en ha,îne du prêche ou 
de la messe.' Capefigue, Hist. de 
la RéfONne et de la Ligue, vol. iv. 
p. 32. Compare Duplessis Mor- 
nay, :ðlém. et Correspond. vol. ii. 
pp. 422, 563; and Boullwr, 
.Z
Iaison J.1filitaire des Bois de 


France, p. 25, ' des querelles 
d'autant plus vives, qu' elles 
avoiellt la religion pour base.' 
13 The intellectual advantages 
of France, arising from its posi- 
tion between Italy, Germany, and 
England, are very fairly stat.ed 
by 1\1. Lerminier (Philosophie du 
Droit, vol. i. p. 9). 
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disputes, had no leisure for those great inquiries into 
which we in England were beginning to enter ;14 and 
there was, as we shall presently see, an interval of a 
whole generation between the progress of the French 
and English intellects, simply because there was about 
the same interval between the progress of their scepti- 
cism. The theological literature, indeed, rapidly in- 
creased ;15 but it was not until the seventeenth century 
that France produced that great secular literature, the 
counterpart of which was to be found in England before 
the sixteenth century had come to a close. 
Such was, in France, the natural consequence of the 
power of the church being prolonged beyond the period 
.which the exigencies of society required. But while 
this was the intellectual result, the moral and physical 
results were still more serious. While the minds of 
men were thus heated by religious strife, it would have 
been idle to expect any of those maxims of charity to 
which theological faction is always a stranger. While 
the Protestants were murdering the catholics,16 and 
the Catholics murdering the Protestants, it was hardly 
likely that either sect should feel tolerance for the 
opinions of its enemy.17 During the sixteenth century, 


14 Just in the same way, the 
religious disputes in Alexandria 
injured the interests of know- 
ledge. See the instructive re- 
marks of M. Matter (Hist. de 
l' Ecole if Alexandrie, vol. ii. p. 
131 ). 
15 Monteil, Hist. des divers 
Etats, vol. vi. p. 136. Indeed, 
the theological spirit seized the 
theatre, and the different secta- 
rians ridiculed each other's 
principles on the stage. See a 
curious passage at p. 182 of the 
same learned work. 
16 The crimes of the French 
Protestants, though hardly no- 
ticed in Felice's History of the 
Protestants of France, pp. 138- 
143, were as revolting as those 


of the Catholics, and quite as 
numerous relatively to the num- 
bers and power of the two par- 
ties. Compare Sis'llWndi, Hist. 
des Français, vol. xviii. pp. 516, 
517, with Oapefigue, Hist. de la 
Réforme, vol. ii. p. 173, vol. vi. 
p. 54; and Smedley, Hist. of the 
Reformed Religion in France, 
vol. i. pp. 199, 200, 237. 
17 In 1569 Corero writes: 
'Ritrovai quel regno, certo, posto 
in grandissima confusione; per- 
chè, stante quell a divisione di 
religione (convertita quasi in due 
fazioni e inimicizie particolari), 
era causa ch' ognuno, senza che 
amicizia 0 parentela potesse aver 
luoco, stava con l' orecchie at. 
tente; e pieno disospettoascoltava 
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treaties were occasionally made between the two parties; 
but they were only made to be immediately broken; 18 
and, with the single exception of l'Hôpital, the bare 
idea of toleration does not seem to have entered the 
head of any statesman of the age. It was recommended 
by him ;19 but neither his splendid abilities, nor his 
unblemished integrity, could make head against the 
prevailing prejudices, and he eventually retired into 
private life without effecting any of his noble schemes. 2o 
Indeed, in the leading events of this period of French 
history, the predominance of the theological spirit was 
painfully shown. It was shown in the universal deter- 
mination to subordinate political acts to religious 
opinions. 21 It was shown in the conspiracy of Amboise, 
and in the conference of Poissy; and still more was it 


da che parte nasceva qualche 
romore.' Relat. des Ambassad. 
Vénitiens, vol. ii. p. 106. He 
emphatically adds, 
 Temevano 
gl' ugonotti, temevano Ii cattolici, 
ten!eva il prencipe, temevano li 
sudditi.' See also, on this hor- 
rible state of opinions, Sismondi, 
Hist. des Français, vol. xviii. pp. 
21, 22, 118-120, 296, 430. On 
both sides, the grossest calumnies 
were propagated and believed; 
and one of the charges brought 
against Catherine de Medici was, 
that she caused the Cesarean 
operation to be performed on the 
wives of Protestants, in order 
that no new heretics might be 
born. Sprengel, Hist. de la 
}'fédeci.ne, vol. vii. p. 294. 
18 MaUy, Observations sur 
r Hist. de France, vol. iii. p. 149. 
In the reign of Charles IX. alone, 
there were no less than D.'\"e of 
these religious wars, each of 
which was concluded by a treaty. 
See Flassan, Hist. de la IJiplo- 
'lnatie Française, vol. ii. p. 69. 
Ie For which l'Hôpital was 


accus
à. of atheism: ' Homo 
doctus, sed verus atheus.' IJict. 
Philos. article Athéisme, in (Euvr{'s 
de Voltaire, yol. xxxvii. pp. 181, 
182. 
20 I have not been able to 
meet with any good life of this 
great man: that by Charles 
Butler is very superficial, and so 
is that by Bernardi, in Ilioq. 
Univ. vol. xxiv. pp. 412-424. 
My own information respecting 
l'Hôpital is from Sismondi, Hist. 
des Français, vol. xviii. pp. 431- 
436: Capefigue, Hist. de la Ré- 
forme, vol. ii. pp. 135-137, 168- 
170; IJe Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. 
iii. pp. 519-523, vol. iv. pp. 2-8, 
152-159, vol. v. pp. 180-182, 
520, 521, 535, vol. vi. pp. 703, 
704; Sully, (Economies Royale:;, 
vol. i. p. 234. Duvernet (Hist. 
de la Sorbonne vol. i. pp. 215- 
218) is unsatisfactory, though 
fully recognizing his meri);. 
Jl ICe fut alors que la nation 
ne prit conseil que de son fanu- 
tisme. Les esprits, de jour en 
jour plus échauffés, ne virent 
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ShO'Vll in those revolting crimes so natural to supersti- 
tion, the massacres of Vassy and of St. Bartholomew, 
the murder of Guise by PoUrot, and of Henry III. by 
Clement. These were the legitimate results of the spirit 
of religious bigotry. They were the results of that 
accursed spirit, which, whenever it has had the power, 
has punished even to the death those who dared to 
differ from it; and which, now that the power has 
passed away, still continues to dogmatize on the most 
mysterious subjects, tamper with the most sacred prin- 
ciples of the human heart, and darken with its miser- 
able superstitions those sublime questions that no one 
should rudely touch, because they are for each accord- 
ing to the measure of his own soul, because they lie in 
that unknown tract which separates the Finite from the 
Infinite, and because they are as a secret and individual 
covenant between Man and his God. 
How long these sad days22 would, in the ordinary 
course of affairs, have been prolonged in France, is a 
question which we now perhaps have no means of an- 
swering; though there is no doubt that the progress 


plus rl.'autre objet que celui de la 
religion, et par piété se firent les 
injures les plus atroces.' Mably, 
Observations sur l' Hist. de 
France, vol. iii. p. 145. 
22 The 19th and 20th volumes 
of Sismondi's Histoire des Fran- 
çais contain painful evidence of 
the internal condition of France 
before the accession of Henry 
IV. Indeed, as Sismondi says 
(vol. xx. pp.II-16), it seemed at 
one time as if the only prospect 
was a relapse into feudalism. 
See also JJfonteü, Hist. des divers 
Etats, vol. v. pp.242-249 : 'plus 
de trois cent mille maisons dé- 
truites.' De Thou, in the me- 
moirs of his own life, says, 'Les 
loix furf'nt méprisées, et l'hon- 
neur de la France fut presque 
anéanti . . . . et sous Ie voile 


de la religion, on ne respiroit 
que la haîne, la vengeance, Ie 
massacre et l'incendie.' .J.1fém. 
de la Vie, in Histoire Univ. vol. 
i. p. 120; and the same writer, 
in his great history, gives almost 
innumerable instances of the 
crimes and persecutions con- 
stantlyoccurring. See,for some of 
the most striking cases, vol. ii. 
p. 383, vol. iv. pp. 378, 380,387, 
495, 496, 539, vol. v. pp. 189, 
518, 561, 6.17, vol. vi. pp. 421, 
422, 424, 426, 427, 430, 469. 
Compare IJuplessis, l.lfém. et 
Oorrespond. vol. ii. pp. 41, 42, 
322, 335, 611, 612, vol. iii. pp. 
314, 445, vol. iv. pp. 112-114; 
Benoist Hist. de l' Edit de Nantes, 
vol. Î. pp. 307, 308; IJuvernct, 
Hist. de la Sorbonne, vol. i. 
p. 21 7. 
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even of empirical know ledge must, according to the 
process already pointed out, have eventually sufficed to 
rescue so great a country from her degraded position. 
Fortunately, however, there now took place what we 
lnust be content to call an accident, but which was the 
beginning of a most important change. In the year 
1589, Henry IV. ascended the throne of France. This 
great prince, who was far superior to any of the French 
sovereigns of the sixteenth century,23 made small ac- 
count of those theological disputes which his predeces- 
sors had thought to be of paramount importance. 
Before him, the kings of France, animated by the piety 
natural to the guardians of the church, had exerted all 
their authority to uphold the interests of the sacred 
profession. Francis I. said, that if his right hand were 
a heretic, he wou1d cut it Off. 24 Henry II., whose zeal 


23 This, indeed, is not saying 
much; and far higher praise 
might be justly bestowed. As 
to his domestic policy, there can 
be only one opinion; and M. 
Flassan speaks in the most fa- 
vourable terms of his manage- 
ment of foreign affairs. Flassan, 
Hist. de la Diplomatie Franç. 
yol. ii. pp. 191, 192, 294-297, 
vol. üi. p. 243. And see, to the 
same f'ffect, the testimony of M. 
Capefigue, an unfriendly judge. 
Hist. de la Réforme, vol. vii. 
p. xiv. vol. viii. p. 156. Fontenay 
l\Iareuil, who was a contempo- 
rary of Henry IV., though he 
wrotEl many years after the king 
was murdered, says, 'Ce grand 
roy, qui estoit en plus de consi- 
dération dans Ie monde que pas 
un de ses prédécesseurs n'avoit 
esté depuis Charlesmagne.' lIfém. 
de Fon ten ay, 'Vol. i. p. 46. Du- 
plessis Mornay calls him 'Ie plus 
grand roy que la chrestienté ait 
porté depuis cinq ceDS aDs;' and 


Sully pronounces him to be 'Ie 
plus grand de nos rois.' Duples- 
sis Mornay, Mém. et Oorrespond. 
vol. xi. pp. 30, 77, 131. Sully, 
{Economies Royales, vol. vii. 
p. 15. Compare vol. vi. pp. 397, 
398, vol. Ïx. pp. 35, 242, with 
some sensible remarks in JJfém. 
de GenUs, Paris, 1825, vol. ix. 
p. 299. . 
24 So it is generally related: 
but there is a slightly different 
version of this orthodox declara- 
tion in Smedlcy's Hist. of tlle 
Reformation in France, vol. i. 
p.30. Compare Maclaine's note 
in ltfosheim's Eccles. Hist. yolo ii. 
p. 24, with Sismondi, Hist. des 
Fran ça is, vol. xvi. pp. 453, 454, 
and Relat. des Ambassad. Véni- 
tiens, vol. i. p. 50, vol. ii. p. 48. 
It was also Francis I. who ad... 
yised Charles V. to eJjpel all 
the Mohammedans from Spain. 
Llorente, Hist. de l'Inquisition, 
vol. i. p. 429. 
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was still greater, 25 ordered the judges to proceed against 
the Protestants, and publicly declared that he would 
'make the extirpation of the heretics his principal 
business.' 26 Charles IX., on the celebrated day of St. 
Bartholomew, attempted to relieve the church by de- 
stroying them at a single blow. Henry III. promised 
to 'oppose heresy even at the risk of his life;' for he 
said, 'he could not find a prouder grave than amidst 
the ruins of heresy.'27 
These were the opinions expressed, in the sixteenth 
century, by the heads of the oldest monarchy in 
Europe. 28 But with such feelings, the powerful intel- 
lect of Henry IV. had not the slightest sympathy. To 
suit the shifting politics of his age, he had already 
changed his religion twice; and he did not hesitate to 
change it a third time,29 when he found that by doing so 


25 The historian of the French 
Protestants says, in 1548, 'Ie 
nouveau roi Henry II. fut encore 
plus rigoureux que son père.' 
Benoist, Hist. de l' Edit deNantes, 
vol. i. p. 12. 
26 M. Ranke (Oivil Wars in 
France, vol. i. pp. 240, 241) says, 
that he issued a circular 'ad- 
dressed to the parliaments and 
to the judicial tribunals, in which 
they were urged to proceed 
against the Lutherans with the 
greatest severity, and the judges 
informed that they would be held 
responsible, should t.hey neglect 
these orders; and in which he 
declared plainly, that as soon as 
the peace with Spain was con- 
cluded, he was determined to 
make the extirpation of the 
heretics his principal business.' 
See also, on Henry II., in con- 
nexion with the Protestants, 
Mably, Observe sur l'Hist. de 
France, vol. iii. pp. 133, 134; lJe 
Tholl, Hist. Univ. vol. i. pp. 334, 
335, 387, vol. ii. p. 640, 'vol. iii. 


pp. 365, 366; Felicis Hist. of the 
French Protestants, p. 58. 
27 He said this to the Estates 
of Blois in 1588. Ranke's Oivil 
Wars in France, vol. ii. p. 202. 
Compare his edict, in 1585, in 
Oapefigue, Hist. de la Réforme, 
vol. iv. pp. 244, 245, and his 
speech in vol. v. p. 122; and see 
Benoist, Hist. de l' Edit de Nantes, 
vol. i. p. 328; lJuplessis Mornay, 
Mém. et Oorresp. vol. i. p. 110 ; 
De Thou, Hist. Vniv. vol. i 
p. 250, vol. viii. p. 651, vol. x. 
pp. 294, 589, 674, 675. 
28 With what zeal these opin- 
ions were enforced, appears, be- 
sides many other authorities, 
from Marino Cavalli, who writes 
in 1546, 'Li maestri di Sorbon3, 
hanno autorità estrema di casti- 
gare Ii eretici, il che fanno con il 
fuoco, brustolandoli vivi a poco 
a poco.' Relat. des Ambassad
 
Vénitwns, vol. i. 262; and Sfje 
yol. ii. p. 24. 
29 Indeed, Clement VIII. was 
afterwar<:ls apprehensive of 8 
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he could ensure tranquillity to his country. As he had 
displayed such indifference about his own creed, he 
could not with decency show much bigotry about the 
creed of his subjects.3 o We find, accordingly, that he 
'was the author of the first public act of toleration which 
any government promulgated in France since Chris- 
tianity had been the religion of the country. Only five 
years after he had solemnly abjured Protestantism, he 
published the celebrated Edict of Nantes,31 by which, 
for the first time, a Catholic government granted to 
heretics a fair share of civil and religious rights. This 
was, unquestionably, the most important event that h::.td 
yet occurred in the history of French civilization. 32 If 
it is considered by it.self, it is merely an evidence of the 
enlightened principles of the king; but when we look 
at its general success, and at the cessation of religious 
war which followed it, we cannot fail to perceive that 
it was part of a vast movement, in which the people 
themselves participated. Those who recognize the 
truth of the principles I have laboured to establish, will 
expect that this great step towards religious liberty 
,,,,"as accompanied by that spirit of scepticism, in the 


fourth apostasy: C Er meinte noch 
immer, Heinrich IV. werde zu- 
letzt vielleicht wieder zum Pro- 
testantismus zurückkehren, wie 
er es schon einmal gethan.' 
Ranke, die Päpste. vol. ii. p. 246. 
M. Ranke, from his great know- 
ledge of ltalian manuscripts, has 
thrown more light on these 
transactions than the French 
historians have been able to do. 
30 On his conversion, the cha- 
racter of which was as obvious 
then as it is now, compare Du- 
plessis JJ[ornay, ...Vém. et Oorre- 
spond. vol. i. p. 257, with Sully, 
æconomies Royales, vol. ii. 
p. 126. See also Howell's LettCTS, 
book i. p. 42; and a letter from 
Sir H. \V otton in 1593, printed 
in Reliquiæ 1Vottonianæ, p. 711. 


See also Ranke, Oivil Wars in 
France, vol. ii. pp. 257, 355; 
Oapefigue, Hist. de la Réforme, 
vol. vi. pp. 305, 358. 
31 The edict of N antes was in 
1598; the abjuration in 1593. 
Sismondi, HÙ3t. des Françæis, 
vol. xxi. pp. 202, 486. But in 
1590 it was intimated to the 
pope as probable, if not certain, 
that Henry would C in den 
Schooss der katholischen Kirche 
zurückkehren.' Ranke, die 
Päpste, vol. ii. p. 210. 
32 Of this edict, Sismondi says, 
'Aucune époque dans l'histoire 
de France ne marque mie.JlX peut- 
être la fin d'un monde ancien, 
Ie commenCE'ment d'un monde 
nouveau.' Hist. des Françai8, 
vol. xxi. p. 489. 
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absence of which toleration has always been unknown. 
And that this was actually the case, may be easily 
proved by an examination of the transitionary state 
'which France began to enter towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. 
The writings of Rabelais are often considered to afford 
the first instance of religious scepticism in the French 
language. 33 But, after a tolerably intimate acquaint- 
ance with the works of this remarkable man, I have 
found nothing to justify such an opinion. He certainly 
treats the clergy with great disrespect, and takes every 
opportunity of covering them with ridicule. 34 His at- 
tacks, however, are always made upon their personal 
vices, and not upon that na
row and intolerant spirit to 
which those vices were chiefly to be ascribed. In not 
a single instance does he show any thing like con- 
sistent scepticism ;35 nor does he appear to be aware 
that the disgraceful lives of the French clergy were but 


33 On Rabelais, as the sup- 
posed founder of French scepti- 
cism, compare Lavallée, Hist. des 
Français, vol. ii. p. 306; Stephen's 
Lectures on the History of France, 
vol. ii. p. 242; Sisl1wndi, Hist. 
des Français, vol. xvi. p. 376. 
34 Particularly the monks. 
See, among numerous other in- 
stances, vol. i. pp. 278, 282, vol. 
ii. pp. 284, 285, of (Euvres de 
Rabelais, edit. Amsterdam, 1725. 
However, the high dignitaries of 
the church are not spared; for 
he says that Gargantua 'se mor- 
voit en ßrchidiacre,' vol. i. p. 132; 
ßnd on two occasions (vol. iii. 
p. 65, vol. iv. pp. 199, 200) he 
makes a very indecent allusion 
to the pope. In vol. i. pp. 260, 
261, he satirically notices the 
way in which the services of the 
church were performed: 'Dont 
luy dist le moyne: J e ne dors 
jamais à mon aise, sinon quand 


je suis au sermon, ou quand je 
prie Dieu.' 
35 His joke on the strength of 
Samson ((Euvres de Rabelais, 
vol. ii. pp. 29, 30), and his ridi- 
cule of one of the Mosaic laws 
(vol. iii. p. 34), are so unconnected 
with other parts of his work, as 
to have no appearance of belong- 
ing to a general scheme. The 
commentators, who find a hidden 
meaning in every author they 
annotate, have represented Rabe- 
Iais as aiming f1.t the highest ob- 
jects, and seeking w effect the 
most extensive social and reli- 
gious reforms. This I greatly 
doubt, at all events I have seen 
no proof of it; and I cannot 
help thinking that Rabelais owes 
a large share of his reputation 
to the obscurity of his language. 
On the other side of the ques- 
tion, and in favour of hie com- 
prehensiveness, seea bold passagp 
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the inevitable consequence of a system, which, corrupt 
as it was, still possessed every appearance of strength 
and vitality. Indeed, the immense popularity which he 
eI
oyed is, almost of itself, a decisive consideration; 
since nO one, who is well informed as to the condition 
of the French early in the sixteenth century, will be- 
lieve it possible that a people, so sunk in superstition, 
should delight in a writer by whom superstition is con- 
stantly attacked. 
But the extension of experience, and the consequent 
increase of knowledge, were preparing the way for a 
great change in the French intellect. The process, 
\vhich had just taken place in England, was now begin- 
ning to take place in 
rance; and in both countries the 
order of events was precisely the same. The spirit 
of doubt, hitherto confined to an occasional solitary 
thinker, gradually assumed a bolder form: first it found 
a vent in the national literature, and then it influenced 
the conduct of practical statesmen. That there was, 
in France, an intimate connexion between scepticism 
and toleration, is proved, not only by those general 
arguments which make us infer that such connexion 
must always exist, but also by the circumstance, that 
only a few years before the promulgation of the Edict 
of Nantes, there appeared the first systematic sceptic 
,vho wrote in the French language. The Essays of 
J\Iontaigne were published in 1588,36 and form an epoch, 
not only in the literature, but also in the civilization, of 
France. Putting aside personal peculiarities, which have 
less weight than is commonly supposed, it will be found 
that the difference between Rabelais and Montaigne is 
a measure of the difference between 1545 37 and 1588, 


in Ooll,ridgis Lit. Remains, vol. i. 
pp. 138, 139. 
86 The two first books in 1580; 
the third in 1588, with ad(li-tions 
to the first two. See Niceron, 
Jfém. pour servir à l' Hist. des 
IIommes illustres, Y01. xvi. p. 210, 
Pari
, 1731. 
37 The first impression of the 


Pantagruel of Rabelais has no 
date on the title-page; but it is 
known that the third book was 
printed in 1545, and the fourth 
book in 1546. See ,Brunet, 
ManW3l du Libraire, vol. iv. pp. 
4-6, Paris, 1843. The statement 
in Biog. Univ. vol. xxxvi. pp. 
482, 483, is ratbpr confused. 
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and that it, in some degree, corresponds with the rela- 
tion I have indicated between Jewel and Hooker, and 
between Hooker and chillingworth. For, the law which 
governs all these relations is the law of a progressive 
scepticism. What Rabelais was to the supporters of 
theology, that was Montaigne to the theology itself. 
The writings of Rabelais were only directed against 
the clergy; but the writings of J\1:ontaigne were 
directed against the system of which the clergy were 
the offspring. 38 Under the guise of a mere man of 
the world, expressing natural thoughts in common 
language, 
Iontaigne concealed a spirit of lofty and 
audacious inquiry.39 Although he lacked that com- 
prehensiveness which is the highest form of genius, 
he possessed other qualities essential to a great mind. 
He was very cautious, and yet he was very bold. He 
was cautious, since he would not believe strange things 


38 ]-Ir. Hallam (Lit. of Europe, fact seems to be, that Montaigne, 
vol. ii. p. 29) says, that his scep- while recognizing abstractedly 
ticism 'is not displayed in reli- the existence of religious truths, 
gion.' But if we use the word doubted our capacity for knowing 
I religion' in its ordinary sense, them; that is to say, he doubted 
as connected with dogma, it is if, out of the immense number of 
evident, from Montaigne's lan- religious opinions, there were 
guage, that he was a sceptic, and any means of ascertaining which 
an unflinching one too. Indeed, were accurate. His observations 
he goes so far as to say that all on miracles (pp. 541, 653, 654, 
religious opinions are the result 675) illustrate the character of 
of custom: 'Comme de vray his mind; and what he says on 
1l0US n'avons aultre mire de la prophetic visions is quoted and 
vérité et de la raison, que l' ex. confirmed by Pinel, in his pro- 
emple et idée des opinions et found work Aliénation Mcntale, 
usances du paÏs où nous somrnes : p. 256. Compare Maury, Lé- 
ld est tousiours la parfaicte reli- gendes PieustJs, p. 268 note. 
gion, la parfaicte police, parfaict 39 His friend, the celebrated 
et aceomply usage de toutes De Thou, calls him 'homme 
choses.' Essais de Montaigne, franc, ennemide toute contrainte.' 
p. 121, livre i. chap. xxx. As a ltfémoircs, in De Thou, Hist. 
natural consequence, he lays Univ. vol. i. p. 59: see also vol. 
down that religious error is not xi. p. 590. And 1\1. Lamartine 
criminal, p. 53; compare p. 28. cL'1sses him with 1\fontesquieu, 
See also how he notices the as' ces deux grands républicains 
usurpat-ions of the theological de la pensée françai.se.' Hi#. 
Rpirit, pp. 116, 508, 528. The des Girondins, yolo i. p. 174. 
VOL. II. C 
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because they had been handed down by his forefathers; 
and he was bold, since he was undaunted by the re- 
proaches with which the ignorant, who love to dogma- 
tize, always cover those whose knowledge makes them 
ready to doubt. 40 These peculiarities would, in any 
age, have made Montaigne a useful man: in the six- 
teenth century they made him an important one. At 
the same time, his easy and amusing style"l increased 
the circulation of his works, and thus contributed to 
popularize those opinions which he ventured to recom- 
mend for general adoption. 
This, then, is the first open declaration of that scep- 
ticism, which, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
publicly appeared in France. 42 During nearly three 
generations, it continued its course with a constantly 
increasing activity, and developed itself in a manner 
similar to that which took place in England. It will 
not be necessary to follow all the steps of this great 
process; but I will endeavour to trace those which, 
by their prominence, seem to be the most important. 
A few years after the appearance of the Essays of 
Montaigne, there was published in France a work, which 
though now little read, possessed in the seventeenth 


to He says (Essais, p. 97), 
 Ce 
n'est pas à l'adventure sans rai- 
son que nous attribuons à sim- 
plesse et ignorance la facilité de 
croire et de se laisser persuader.' 
Compare two striking passages, 
pp. 199 and 685. Nothing of 
this sort had ever appeared be- 
fore in the French language. 
41 Dugald Stewart, whose turn 
of mind was very different from 
that of Montaigne, calls him 

this most amusing author.' 
Stewart' 8 Phüos. of the Mind, 
vol. i. p. 468. But Rousseau, in 
every respect a more competent 
judge, enthusiastically praises 
 la 
naïveté, la grAce et l' énergie de 
son style inimitable.' Musset 
Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, vol. i. 
p. 185. Compare Lettrea de 


Sévigné, vol. iii. p. 491, edit. 
Paris, 1843, and Lettres de 
Dudeffand à Walpole, vol. i. p. 
94. 
42 
 Mais celui qui a répandu 
et popularisé en France Ie scep- 
ticisme, c' est Montaigne.' Cousin, 
Hist. de la Philos., II. série, vol. 
ii. pp. 288, 289. 
 Die erste 
Regung des skeptischen GeisteB 
finden wir in den Versuchen des 
lVlicbael von Montaigne.' Tennæ- 
mann, Gesch. der Phüos. vol. ix. 
p. 443. On the immense influ- 
ence of Montaigne, compare 
Tenn , emann vol. i
 p. 458 j 
Monteü, Divers Etata, vol. v. pp. 
263-265; Sorel, Bìbliothbjue 
Françoise, pp. 80-91; IÆ Long, 
Bihliothèque Hütorique, vol. iv. 
p. 527. 
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entury a reputation of the highest order. This ,vas 
the celebrated Treat'ise on Wisdom, by Charron, in which 
we find, for the first time, an attempt made in a modern 
language to construct a system of morals without the 
-aid of theology. 43 What rendered this book, in some 
respects, even more formidable than Montaigne's, was 
the air of gravity with which it was written. Charron 
was evidently deeply impressed ,vith the importance of 
t.he task he had undertaken, and he is honourably dis- 
tinguished from his contemporaries, by a remarkable 
purity both of language and of sentiment. His work 
-is almost the only one of that age in which nothing 
-can be found to offend the chastest ears. Although he 
.borrowed from J\Iontaigne innumerable illustrations,44 
he has carefully omitted those indecencies into which 
that otherwise charming writer was often betrayed. 
Besides this, there is about the work of Charron a 
systematic completeness which never fails to attract 
attention. In originality, he was, in some respects, 
inferior to Montaigne; but he had the advantage of 
""Coming after him, and there can be no doubt that he 
rose to an elev ation which, to Montaig ne, would have 
t3 Compare the remarks on phie, vol. ii. pp. 918-925) and 
-Charron in Tennemann, Ge- Cousin (Hist. de la Philos. II. 
8chichte der Philosoph ie, vol. ix. série, vol. ii. p. 289) are short 
p. 527, with two insidious pas- and unsatisfactory. Even Dr. 
sages in Gharron, De la Sagesse, Parr, who was extensively read 
vol. i. pp. 4, 366. in this sort of literature, appears 
44 The obligations of Charron only to have known Charron 
to l\Iontaigne were very consider- through Bayle (see notes on the 
able, but are stated too strongly Spital Sermon, in Parr's Jf""orks, 
by many writers. Sorel, BibUo- 1'01. ii. pp. 520, 521) j while 
thèque Françoise, p. 93 j and Dugald Stewart, with suspicious 
Hallam's Literature of Europe, tautology, quotes, in thI:ee differ- 
yol. ii. pp. 362, 509. On the ent places, the same passage 
most important subjects, Charron from Charron. Stewart's Phüo- 
was a bolder and deeper thinker soph.1f of the lrfind, \"01. ii. p. 233, 
than Montaigne; though he is vol. iii. pp. 365, 393. Singularly 
now so little read, that the only enough, Talleyrand was a great 
tolerably complete account I ad..mirer of De la Sagcsse, and 
have seen of his system is in presented his favourite copy of 
1ènnemann, Gesch. der Philoso- it to }Iadame de Genlis 1 See 
phie, yo1. ix. pp. 458-487. Buhle her own account, in Mém. de 
(Geschichte der neuern Philoso- GenUs, vol. iv. pp. 352, 3.53. 
c2 
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been inaccessible. Taking his stand, as it were, on the 
summit of knowledge, he boldly attempts to enumerate 
the elements of wisdom, and the conditions under which 
those elements will work. In the scheme which he thus 
constructs, he entirely omits theological dogmas ;45 and 
he treats with undissembled scorn many of those con- 
clusions which the people had hitherto universally 
received. He reminds his countrymen that their reli- 
gion is the accidental result of their birth and educa- 
tion, and that if they had been born in a Mohammedan 
country, they would have been as firm believers in Mo- 
bammedanismas they then were in christianity.46 From 
this consideration, he insists on the absurdity of their 
troubling themselves about the variety of creeds, seeing 
that such variety is the result of circumstances over 
which they have no control. Also it is to be observed, 
that each of these different religions declarës itself to 
be the true one ;47 and all of them are equally based 
upon supernatural pretensions, such as mysteries, mi- 
racles, prophets, and the like. 48 It is because men 
forget these things, that they are the slaves of that 
confidence which is the great obstacle to all real know- 
ledge, and which can only be removed by taking such 
a large and comprehensive view, as will show us how 
all nations cling with equal zeal to the tenets in which 
they have been educated. 49 And, says Charron, if we 


45 See his definition, or rather 
description, of wisdom, in Char- 
ron, De la Sagesse, vol. i. p. 295, 
vol. ii. pp. 113, 115. 
46 De la Sagesse, vol. i. pp.63. 
351. 
47 'Chacune se préfère aux 
autres, et se confie d'être la meil- 
!E'ure et plus vraie que les autres. 
et s'entre-reprochent aussi les 
unes aux autres quelque chose, 
et par-Ià s'entre-condamnent et 
rejettent.' De la Sagesse, '\"01. i. 
p. 348; see also vol. i. pp. 144, 
304, 305, 306, '\"01. ii. p. 116. 
Expressions almost identical are 


used by M. Charles Compte, 
Traité de Législation,. vol. i. 
p. 233. 
48 'Toutes trou'\"ent et fournis- 
sent miracles, prodiges, oracles, 
mystères sacrés, saints prophètes, 
fêtes, certains articles de foy et 
créance nécessaires au salut.' 
De la Sagcsse, vol. i. p. 346. 
49 Hence he opposes prose- 
lytism, and takes up the,Philoso- 
phic ground, that religious 
opinions, being go'\"erned by un- 
deviating laws, owe their varia- 
tions to '\"ariations in their 
antecedent'), and are always, if 
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look a little deeper, we shall see that each of the great 
religions is built upon that which preceded it. Thus, 
the religion of the Jews is founded upon that of the 
Egyptians; Christianity is the result of Judaism; and, 
from these two last, there has naturally sprung Moham- 
medanism. 50 We, therefore, adds this great writer, 
should rise above the pretensions of hostile sects, and, 
without being terrified by the fear of future punish- 
ment, or allured by the hope of future happiness, 
we should be content with such practical religion as 
consists in performing the duties of life; and, uncon- 
trolled by the dogmas of any particular creed, we should 
strive to make the soul retire inward upon itself, and 
by the efforts of its own contemplation, admire thø 
ineffable grandeur of the Being of beings, the supreme 
cause of all created things. 51 


left to themsel'\"es, suited to the 
existing state of things: 'Et de 
ces conclusions, nous apprendrons 
à n'épouser rien, ne jurer à rien, 
n'admirer rien, ne se troubler de 
rien, mais quoi qu'il advienne, 
qUE' l'oncrie, tempête, se resoudre 
à ce point, que c'est Ie cours du 
monde, dest nature qui fait des 
siennes.' Dela Sagesse,vol.i.p.311. 
:;0 'Mais comme ellE's naissent 
rune après l'autre, la plus jeune 
bâtit toujours sur son aînée et 
prochaine précédente, laquelle 
elle n'improuve, ni ne condamne 
de fond en comble, autrement 
eUe ne seroit pas ouie, et ne 
pourroit prendre pied; mais 
seulement l' accuse ou d'imperfec- 
tion, ou de son terme fini, et qu' à 
cette occasion eUe vient pour lui 
fmccéder et la parfaire, et ainsi 
la mine peu-à-peu, et s'enrichit 
de ses dépouilles, comme la 
J udaique a fait à la Gentille et 
Egyptienne, la Chrétienne à la 
Judaïque, la Mahométane à la 
J udaïque et Chrétienne ensem ble: 


mais les vieilles condamneut bien 
tout-à-fait et entièrement les 
jeunes, et les tiennent pour en- 
nemies capables.' De la Sagesse. 
vol. i. p. 349. This, I believe, 
is the first instance in any mo- 
dern language of the doctrine of 
religious development; a doctrine 
which, since Charron, has been 
steadily advancing, pa.rticularly 
among men whose knowledge is 
extensiv-e enough to enable them 
to compare the different religions 
which have prevailed at different 
times. In this, as in other f!;ub- 
jects, they who are unable to 
compare, suppose that e'\"erythinR 
is isolated, simply because to 
them the continuity is invisible. 
As to the Alexandrian doctrinE' 
of de'\"elopment, found particu- 
larly in Clement and Origen, see 
Neander's Hist. of the Church, 
vol. ii. pp. 234-257; and in par- 
ticular pp. 241, 246. 
51 De la Sagesse, vol. i. pp. 
356, 365; two magnificent pas- 
sages. But the whole chapter 
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Such were the sentiments which, in the year 1601, 
were for the first time laid before the French people in 
their own mother-tongue. 52 The sceptical and secular 
spirit, of which they were the representatives, con- 
tinued to increase; and) as the seventeenth century 
advanced, the decline of fanaticism, so far from being 
confined to a few isolated thinkers, gradually became. 
common, even among ordinary politicians. 53 The clergy, 
sensible of the danger, wished the government to check 
the progress of inquiry ;54 and the pope himself, in a 
formal remonstrance with Henry, urged him to remedy 
the evil, by prosecuting the heretics, from whom he 


ought to be read, livre ii. chap. '\". 
In it there is an occasional am- 
biguity. Tennemann, however, 
in the most important point, 
understands Charron as I do in 
regard to the doctrine of future 
punishments. Geschichte der 
Philosophie, vol. ix. p. 473. 
52 The first edition of La 
Sagesse was published at Bour- 
deaux in 1601. N"tceron, Hommes 
illustres, '\"01. xvi. p. 224; Hal- 
lam's Lit. of Europe, vol. ii. p. 
509; Biog. Univ. vol. viii. p. 250. 
Two editions were susequently 
published in Paris, in 1604 and 
1607. Brunet, Manuel du Li- 
braire, '\"01. i. p. 639. 
63 Sismondi (Hist. desFrançais, 
vol.xxii.p.86) and La'\"allée (Hist. 
des Français, vol. iii. p. 84) have 
noticed the diminution ofreligious 
zeal early in the se'\"enteenth cen- 
tury; and some curious evidence 
will also be found in thecorrespon- 
dence of Duplessis Mornay. See, 
for instance, a letter he wrote to 
Diodati, in 1609: 'A beaucoup 
aujourd'hui il fault commencer 
par là, qu'il y a une religion, 
premier que de leur dire queUe.' 
Duplessis, Mém. et Oorresp. '\"01. x. 


p. 415. This middle, or secu- 
lar party, recei'\"ed the name of 
'Politiques,' and began to be 
powerful in 1592 or 1593. 
Benoist (Hist. de f Edit de Nantes, 
vol. i. p. 113), under the year 
1593, contemptuously says: 'Il 
s' éleva une foule de conciliateurs 
de religion;' see also pp. 201, 
273. In 1590, and in 1594, the 
, Politiques' are noticed by De 
Thou (Hist. Univ. vol. xi. p. 171, 
vol. xii. p. 134); and on the in- 
crease, in 1593, of' Ie tiers parti 
politique et négociateur,' see 
Oapefigue, Fu;t. de la Réforme, 
vol. vi. p. 235. See also, respect- 
ing 'les politiques,' a letter from 
the Spanish ambassador to his 
own court, in 1615, in Oapefigue's 
Richelieu, '\"01. i. p. 93; and for 
the rise in Paris, in 1592, of & 
'politisch und kirchlich gemäs- 
sigte Gesinnung,' see Ranke, die 
Päpste, vol. ii. p. 243. 
64 The Sorbonne went so far 
as to condf'mn Charron'fj great 
work, but could not succeed in 
having it prohibited. Compare- 
Duvernet, Hist. de la Sorbonne
 
vol. ii. p. 139, with Bayle, article- 
Charron, note F. 
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thought all the mischief had originally proceeded. 56 But 
this the king steadily refused. He saw the immense 
advantages that would arise, if he could weaken the 
ecclesiastical power by balancing the two sects against 
each other ;56 and therefore, though he was a Catholic, 
his policy rather leaned in favour of the Protestants, 
as being the weaker party. 57 He granted sums of 
money towards the support of their ministers and the 
repair of their churches; 58 he banished the Jesuits, 
who were their most dangerous enemies ;59 and he 
always had with him two representatives of the re- 
formed church, whose business it was to inform him. of 


51 In the appendix to Ranke 
(Die Rö'mischen Päpste, vol. iii. 
pp. 141, 142), there will be found 
the instructions which were given 
to the nuncio, in 1603, when he 
was sent to the French court; 
and which should be compared 
with a letter, written in 1604, in 
Sully, {Economies Royales, vol. v. 
p 122, edit. 1820. 
56 'Sain Sinn war im Allge- 
meinen, ohne Zweifel,dasGleich- 
gewicht zwischen ihnen zu er- 
halten.' Ranke, die Päpste, vol. 
ii. pp. 430, 431. 'Henri IV, 
l' expression de l'indifférentisme 
religieux, se posa comme une 
transaction entre ces deux 
systèmes.' Oapefigue, Hist. de la 
Réforme, vol. vi. p. 358. ' Henry 
IV. endeavoured to adjust the 
balance evenly.' Smedley 8 Hist. 
of the Reformed Religion in 
France, vol. iii. p. 19. See also 
Benoist, Hist. de l'Edit de Nantes, 
vol. i. p. 136. Hence, of course, 
neither party was quite satisfied. 
Mably's Observations, vol. iii. 
p. 220: Mezeray, Histoire de 
France, vol. iii. p. 959. 
67 Compare Oapefigue, Hist. de 
la Réforme, vol. viii. p. 61, with 
Bazin, Hist. de Louzs XIII, vol. i. 


pp. 32, 33. See also, on his 
inclination towards the Protes- 
tants, Mém. de Fontenay Mareuil, 
vol. i. p. 91. Fontenay, p. 94, 
mentions, as a singular instance, 
that'il se vist de son temps des 
huguenots avoir des abbayes.' 
58 Sully, {Economies Royales, 
vol. iv. p. 134, vol. vi. p. 233 j 
IJuplessis Mornay, Mém. et Oor- 
resp. vol. xi. p. 242; Benoist, 
Hùt. de l' Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. 
pp. 68, 205. These grants were 
annual, and were apportioned by 
the Protestants themselves. See 
their own account, in Quick's 
Synodicon in Gallia, vol. i. pp. 
198,222,246,247,249,275-277. 
511 Henry IV. banished the 
J asuits in 1594; but they were 
allowed, later in his reign, to 
make fresh settlements in France. 
Flassan, Hist. de la Diplomatic, 
vol. '\"Í. p. 485; Bazin, Hist. de 
Louis XIII, vol. i. p. 106; Mon- 
teil, Divers Etats, vol. v. p. 192 
note; De Thou, Hist. Univ. '\"01. 
xiv. p. 298. Compare the notices 
of them in Sully, {Economies, vol. 
ii. p. 234, vol. iv. pp. 200, 235, 
245. But there can be little doubt 
that they owed their recall to 
the dread entertained of their 
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any infraction of those edicts which he had issuecl in 
· favour of their religion. 60 
Thus it was, that in France, as well as in England, 
toleration ,vas preceded by scepticism; and thus it 
was, that out of this scepticism there arose the humane 
and enlightend measures of Henry IV. The great 
prince, by whom these things were éffected, unhap.. 
pily fell a victim to that fanatical spirit which he ha.d 
done much to curb ;61 but the circumstances which 
occurred after his death, showed how great an impetus 
had been gi\en to the age. 
On the murder of Henry IV., in 1610, the govern- 
ment feU into the hands of the queen, who administered 
it during the minority of her son, Louis XIII. .And it 
is a remarkable evidence of the direction which the 
mind was now taking, that she, though a ,veak and 
bigoted woman, 62 refrained from those persecutions 
which, only one generation before, had been considered 
a necessary proof of religious sincerity. That, indeed, 
must have been a movement of no common energy, 
,vhich could force toleration, early in the seventeenth 
century, upon a princess of the house of 1tledici, an 
ignorant and superstitious Catholic, who had been edu- 


intrigues (Grégoire, Hist. des 
Gonfesseurs, p. 316); and Henry 
evidently disliked as well as 
feared them. See two letters 
from him in Duplessis, AJém. it 
Corresp. '\"01. vi. pp. 129, 15l. 
It would appear, from the Afém. 
de Richelieu, vol. v. p. 350, Paris, 
1823, that tbe king ne'\"er re- 
stored to them their former 
authority in regard to education. 
60 Bazin, Hist. de Louis À71I, 
vol. i. pp. 142, 143; Le Vassar, 
vol. i. p. 156; Sisrru:mdi, '\"01. xxii. 
p. 116; Duplessis Mornay, '\"01. i. 
p. 389; Sul(V, æconomies, vol. vii. 
pp. 105, 432, 442. 
61 When Ravaillac was ex- 
amined, he said, 'qu'il y a\èi.lt 


été excité par l'intérêt de la re- 
ligion, et par une impulsion 
irrésistible.' Bazin, Hist. de 
Louis XIII, '\"01. i. p. 38. This 
work contains the fullest account 
I have met with of Ra'\"aillac; 
of whom there is, moreover, S 
description in Les Historiettes de 
Tallement des Réaux, '\"01. i. p. 85, 
Paris, 1840, a very curious book. 
6
 Le Yassor (H'ist. de Lou'is 
À7II, yol. i. p. 2i9) calls her 
'superstitieuse au dernier point;' 
and, in '\"01. v. p. 481, 'femme 
crédule et superstitieus.e.' See 
also vol. iii. p. 250, '\"01. vi. p. 628 ; 
and Grégoire, Hist. des Gonfe.s- 
seZlrs, p. 65. 
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cated in the midst of her priests, and had been accus- 
tomed to look for their applause as the highest object 
-of earthly ambition. 
Yet this was what actually occurred. The queen 
continued the ministers of Henry IV., and announced, 
that in every thing she would follow his example. 63 Her 
first public act was, a declaration, that the Edict of 
Nantes should be inviolably preserved; for, she says, 
'experience has taught our predecessors, that violence, 
so far from inducing men to return to the Catholic 
church, prevents them from doing SO.64 Indeed, 80 
anxious was she upon this point, that when Louis, in 
1614, attained his nominal majority, the first act of his 
government was another confirmation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 65 And, in 1615, she caused the king, who still 
remained under her tutelage,66 to issue a declaration, 


63 'Elle annonça qu'elle vou- 
loit suh"re en tout l'exemple du 
fAU roi. . . . . Le ministère de 
Henri IV, que la reine conti- 
!moit.' Sismondi, Hist. des 
Français, vol. xxii. pp. 206, 210 ; 
and see two letters from her, in 
Duplessis Mornay, .Ll1ém. et Gor- 
'I'esp. vol. xi. p. 282, vol. xii. 
p.428. Sully had feared that the 
death of Henry IV. would cause 
a change of policy: 'que l'on 
s'alloit jeter dans des dessE'ins 
tous contraires aux règles, ordres 
et maximes du feu roy.' (Eco- 
nomies Royalcs, vol. viii. p. 401. 
6,\ See the declaration in Bazin, 
Rist. de LOllis XIII, vol. i. pp. 
74, 7 õ; and notices of it in JJlém. 
de Richelielt, vol. i. p. 58; Gape- 
figue's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 27; 
Benoist, Hist. de l' Edit de Nantes, 
vol. ii. p. 7; Le Vassor, Hist. de 
Louis XIII, vol. i. p. 58. But 
none of these writers, nur Sis- 
mondi (vol. L
ii. p. 221), appear 
to be aware that the issuing of 
"this declaration was determined 


on, in council, as early as the 
17th of May; that is, only three 
days after the death of Henry 
IV. This is mentioned by Pont- 
chartrain, who was then one of 
the ministers. See Mém. de 
Pontchartrain, edit.Petitot, 1822, 
vol. i. p. 409; a book little 
known, but well worthy of being 
read. 
65 Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, 
vol. i. p. 262; Benoist, Hist. de 
r Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. p. 140; 
]'fém. de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. 
i. p. 257; Le Vassar, vol. i. 
p. 604. 
66 'Laissant néanmoins l'ad- 
ministration du royaume à la 
reine sa mère.' Méril. de BaJ? 
sompieTre, vol. ii. p. 52. Com- 
pare Sul
lJ, (Economies, vol. ix. 
p. 177. She possessed complete 
authority over the king till 1617 . 
See Jfémoires de Montglat, vol. i. 
p. 24: 'avoit été tenu fort bas 
par Ia reine sa mère.' See also 
Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis XIII, 
vol. ii. pp. 640, 677, 716, 764. 
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by which all preceding measures in favour of the Pro- 
testants were publicly confirmed. 67 In the same spirit, 
she, in 1611, wished to raise to the presidency of par- 
liament the celebrated De Thou; and it was only by 
making a formal announcement of his heresy, that the 
pope succeeded in frustrating what he considered an 
impious design. 68 
The turn which things were now taking, caused no 
little alarm to the friends of the hierarchy. The most 
zealous churchmen loudly censured the policy of the 
queen; and a great historian has observed that when, 
during the reign of Louis XIII., such alarm was caused 
in Europe by the active encroachments of the ecclesi- 
astical power, France was the first country that ventured 
to oppose them. 6g The nuncio openly complained to- 
the queen of her conduct in favouring heretics; and he 
anxiously desired that those Protestant works should 
be suppressed, by which the consciences of true be- 
lievers were greatly scandalized. 70 But these, and 
similar representations, were no longer listened to with 
the respect they would formerly have received; and the 
affairs of the country continued to be administered with 
those purely temporal views, on which the measures oÏ 
Henry IV. had been avowedly based. 71 
Such was now the policy of the government of France;. 


87 Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, 
vol. i. pp. 381, 382. 
68 In 1611, 'Ie pape Ie rejeta 
formellement comme hérétique.' 
Bazin, vol. i. p. 174. This is 
glossed over by Pontchartrain 
(Mémoires, vol. i. p. 450); but 
the statement of 1\1:. Bazin is 
confirmed in the preface to De 
Thou, Histoire Universelle. vol. i. 
p. xvi. 
811 'Der erste Einhalt den die 
kirchliche Restauration erfuhr, 
geschah in Frankreich.' Ranke, 
die RömiscMn Päpste, vol. iii. 
p. 160. 
'10 This desire was expressed 


several times, but in vain: 
, Gern hätten die N untien Werke 
me von Thou und Richer verbo- 
ten, aber es war ihnen nicht 
möglich.' Ranke, die Päpste. 
vol. iii. p. 181, Anhang. Com- 
pare Mém. de Richelieu, vol. ü. 
p. 68; Mém. de Pontchartrain
 
vol. i. p. 428. 
71 This decline of the ecclesi- 
astical power is noticed by many 
writers of the time; but it is 
sufficient to z-efer to tL.e very 
curious remonstrance of the 
French clergy, in 1605, in De- 
Thou, H'lSt. Univ. vol. xiv. pp.. 
446, 447. 
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a government which, not many years before, had con- 
sidered it the great duty of a sovereign to punish heretics 
and extirpate heresy. That this continued improve- 
ment was merely the result of the general intellectual 
development, is evident, not only from its success, but 
also from the character of the queen-regent and the king. 
No one who has read the contemporay memoirs, can deny 
that Mary de Medici and Louis XIII. were as supersti- 
tious as any of their predecessors; and it is, therefore, 
evident, that this disregard of theological prejudices was 
due, not to their own personal merits, but to the ad- 
vancing knowledge of the country, and to the pressure 
of an age which, in the rapidity of its progress, hurried 
along those who believed themselves to be its rulers. 
But these considerations, weighty as they are, will 
only slightly diminish the merit of that remarkable 
man, who now appeared on the stage of public affairs. 
During the last eighteen years of the reign of 
Louis XIII., France was entirely governed by Riche- 
lieu,71 one of that extremely small class of statesmen 
to whom it is given to impress their own character on 
the destiny of their country. This great ruler has, in 
his knowledge of the political art, probably never been 
surpassed, except by that prodigy of genius who, in our 
time, troubled the fortunes of Europe. But, in one 
important view, Richelieu was superior to Napoleon. 
The life of Napoleon was a constant effort to oppress 
the liberties of mankind; and his unrivalled capacity 
exhausted its resources in struggling against the ten- 
dencies of a great age. Richelieu, too, was a despot; 
but his despotism took a nobler turn. He displayed, 
what Napoleon never possessed, a just appreciation of 
the spirit of his own time. In one great point, indeed, 
he failed. His attempts to destroy the power of the 


72 As M. Monteil says (Hist. adds, pp. 218,219, that he 'avoit 
des Françai8 des diver.'J Etats, gouverné dix-huit ana la France 
vol. vii. p. 114), 'Richelieu tint avec un pouvoir absolu et une. 
Ie sceptre; Louis XIII. porta Ia gloire sans pareille.' Compare 
couronne.' And Campion (Mé- Mém. du Cardinal de Retz, vol. i 
'lWJires, p. 37) calls him 'plutôt p. 63. 
Ie maItre que Ie ministre;' and 
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French nobility ,vere altogether futile ;73 for, owing to 
a long course of events, the authority of that insolent 
class was so deeply rooted in the popular mind, that the 
labours of another century were required to efface its 
ancient influence. But, though Richelieu could not 
òimilli sh the social and moral weight of the French 
nobles, he curtailed their political privileges; and he 
chastised their crimes with a severity which, for a time 
at least, repressed their former license. 74 So little, 
however, can even the ablest statesman effect, unless he 
is seconded by the general temper of the age in which 
he lives, that these checks, rude as they were, produced 
no permanent result. After his death, the French 
nobles, as we shall presently see, quickly rallied; and, 
in the wars of the Fronde, debased that great struggle 
into a mere contest of rival families. Nor was it until 
the close of the eighteenth century, that France was 
finally relieved from the overweening influence of that 
powerful class, whose selfishness had long retarded the 
progress of civilization, by retaining the people in a 
thraldom, from the remote effects of which they have 
not yet fully recovered. 
Although in this respect Richelieu failed in achieving 
his designs, he in other matters met with signal success. 
This was owing to the fact, that his large and compre- 


f3 The common opinion, put 
forth in Alison's Hist. of Europe, 
vol. i. pp. 101-104, and in many 
other books, is that Richelieu 
did destroy their influence; but 
this error arises from confusing 
political influence with social in- 
fluence. What is termed the po- 
litical power of a class, is merely 
the symptom and manifestation of 
its real power; and it is no use 
to attack the first, unless you can 
also weaken the second. The 
real power of the nobles was 
social, and that neither Riche- 
lieu nor Louis XIV. could im- 
pair; and ít remained intact un- 
til the middle of the eighteenth 


century, when the intellect of 
France rebelled against it, o'\"er- 
threw it, and finally effected the 
French Revolution. 
7.& Richelieu appears to have 
formed the design of humbling 
the nobles, at least as early as 
1624. See a characteristic pas- 
sage in his Mémoires, vol. ii. 
p. 340. In Swinburne's Oourts of 
Europe, vol. ii. pp. 63-65, there 
is a curious traditional anecdote, 
which, though probabl1" false, 
shows, at all events, the fear and 
hatred with which the French 
nobles regarded the memory of 
Richf'lieu more than a century 
after his death. 
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hensive views harmonized with that scepticaJ tendency, 
of which I have just given some account. For this 
remarkable man, though he was a bishop and a cardinal, 
never for a moment allowed the claims of his profession 
to make him forego the superior claims of his country. 
He knew, what is too often forgotten, that the governor 
of a people should measure affairs solely by a-political 
standard, and should pay no regard to the pretensions 
of any sect, or the propagation of any opinions, except 
in reference to the present and practical welfare of men. 
The consequence was, that, during his administration, 
there was seen the marvellous spectacle of supreme 
authority wielded by a priest, who took no pains to in- 
crease the power of the spiritual classes. Indeed, so 
far from this, he often treated them with what was then 
considered unexampled rigour. The royal confessors, 
on account of the importance of their functions, had 
always been regarded with a certain veneration; they 
were supposed to be men of unspotted piety; they had 
hitherto possessed immense influence, and even the 
most powerful statesmen had thought it advisable to 
show them the deference due to their exalted position. 75 
Richelieu, however, .was too familiar with the arts of 
his profession, to feel much respect for these keepers of 
the consciences of kings. caussin, the confessor of 
Louis XIII., had, it seems, followed the example of his 
predecessors, and endeavoured to instil his own views 
of policy into the mind of the royal penitent. 76 But 


75 On their influence, see Gré- 
!loire, Histoire des Con./esseurs; 
and compare the remarks of J\ir. 
Grote, a great writer, whose mind 
is always ready with historical 
analogies. Grote's Hist. of Greece, 
vol. vi. p. 393, 2nd edit. 1851. 
J'vlany of the French kings had 
a strong natural affection for 
monks; but the most singular 
instance I have found of this 
sort of love is mentioned by no 
less a man than De Thou, re- 
specting Henry III. De Thou 


(Hist. Univ. vol. x. pp. 666, 667) 
says of that prince: 'Soit tem- 
pérament, soit éducation, la pré- 
sence d'un moine faisait toujours 
plaisir à Henri; et je lui ai moi- 
même souvent entendu dire, que 
leur vue produisoit Ie même effet 
sur son Ame, que Ie chatouille- 
ment Ie plus délicat sur Ie 
corps.' 
76 One of his suggestions wag, 
, sur les dangers que couroit Ie 
catholicisme en Allemagne, par 
ses liaisons avec les puissances 
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Richelieu, so soon as he heard of this, dismissed him 
from office, and sent hinl into exile; for, he contemptu- 
ously says, 'the little father caussin' should not inter- 
fere in matters of government, since he is one of 
those' who have always been brought up in the inno- 
cence of a religious life. 77 caussin was succeeded by 
the celebrated Sirmond; but Richelieu would not allow 
the new confessor to begin his duties, until he had 
ßolemnly promised never to interfere in state affairs. 78 
On another occasion of much more importance, 
Richelieu displayed a similar spirit. The French clergy 
were then possessed of enormous wealth; and, as they 
enjoyed the privilege of taxing themselves, they were 
careful not to make what they considered unnecessary 
contributions towards defraying the expenses of the 
state. They had cheerfully advanced money to carry 
on war against the Protestants, because they believed it 
to be their duty to assist in the extirpation of heresy.79 


protestantes.' Grégoire, Histoire 
des Confesseurs, p. 342. The 
fullest account of Caussin is in 
Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis XIII, 
'\"01. ix. pp. 287-299; to which, 
howeyer, Gregoire never refers. 
As I shall have frequent occa- 
sion to quote Le Vassor, I may 
obsf'rve, that he is far more ac- 
curate than is generally sup- 
posed, and that he has been '\"ery 
unfairly treated by tl:e majority 
of French writers, among whom 
he is unpopular, on account of his 
constant attacks on Louis XIV. 
Sismondi (Hut. des Français, 
vol. xxii. pp. 188, 189) speaks 
highly of his Hist. of Louis XIII. ; 
and so far as my own reading 
extends, I can confirm his favour- 
able opinion. 
77 'Le petit père Caussin.' 
.L1Iém. de Rickelieu, vol. x. p. 206; 
and at p. 217, he is classed among 
the' personnes qui ayoient tou- 
jours été nourries dans l'inno- 


cence d'une vie religieuse:' see 
also p. 215, on his 'simplicité et 
ignorance.' Respecting Riche- 
lieu's treatment of Caussin, see 
lJIém. deMontglat, vol. i. pp. 173- 
17 ó; Lettres de Patin, vol. i. 
p. 49; Des R
au:c, Historiettes, 
vol. ii. p. 182. 
78 Sismondi, Hist. des Français, 
yol. xxiii. p. 332; Tallemant des 
Réaux, Historiettes, vol. iii. p. 78 
not.e. Le Vassor (Hist. de Louis 
XIII, vol. x. part ii. p. 761) says, 
that Sirmond 'se soutint à 180 
cour sous Ie ministère de Riche- 
lieu, parce qu'il ne se mêloit 
point des affaires d' état.' Ac- 
cording to the same writer (yol. 
yiii. p. 166), Richelieu thought 
at one time of depriving the 
Jesuits of their post of confessor 
to the king. , 
79 Lavallée, Hist. des Français, 
vol. iü. p. 87; Le Vassor, Hist. 
de Louis XIII, yolo iv. p. 208; 
Bazin, Hist. de Louis XliI, vol. ü. 
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But they saw no reason why their revenues should be 
wasted in effecting mere temporal benefits; they con- 
sidered themselves as the guardians of funds set apart 
for spiritual purposes, and they thought it impious that 
wealth consecrated by the piety of their ancestors 
should fall into the profane hands of secular statesmen. 
Richelieu, who looked on these scruples as the arti- 
fices of interested men, had taken a very different view 
of the relation which the clergy bore to the country.80 
So far from thinking that the interests of the church 
were superior to those of the state, he laid it down as 
a maxim of policy, that' the reputation of the state 
was the first consideration. '81 With such fearlessness 
did he carry out this principle, that having convoked 
at Mantes a great assembly of the clergy, he compelled 
them to aid the government by an extraordinary supply 
of 6,000,000 francs; and finding that some of the 
highest dignitaries had expressed their discontent at so 
unusual a step, he laid hands on them also, and to the 
amazement of the church, sent into exile not only four 
of the bishops, but likewise the two archbishops of 
Toulouse and of Sens. 82 


p. 144; Benoist, Hist. de r Edit 
de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 337, 338. 
Eenoist says: ' Le clergé de 
France, ignorant et corrompu, 
croyoit tout son devoir compris 
dans 1'extirpation des hérétiques; 
et même il offroit de grandes 
sommes, à condition qu'on les 
employAt à cette guerre.' 
80 In which he is fully borDA 
()ut by the high authority of 
Vattel, whose words I shall quote, 
for the sake of those politicians 
who still cleave to the superan- 
nuated theory of the sacredness 
of church-property: 'Loin que 
l' exemption appartienne aux 
biens d' église parce qu'ils sont 
consacrés à Dieu, c'est au con- 
traire par cette raison même, 
qu'ils doivent être pris les pre- 
miers pour Ie saInt de l' état ; car 


il n'y a rien de plus agréable au 
Père commun des hommes, que 
de garantir une nation de sa 
ruine. Dieu n'ayant besoin de 
rien, lui consacrer des biens, 
c' est les destiner à des usages 
qui lui soient agréables. De 
plus, les biens de l'église, de 
l'aveu du clergé lui-même, sont 
en grande par-tie destinés aux 
pauvres. Quand l'état est dans 
Ie besoin, il est sans doute Ie 
premier pauvre, et Ie plus digne 
de secours.' VatteZ, le Droit des 
Gens, vol. i. pp. 176, 177. 
81 'Que 13 réputation de l' état 
est préférable à toutes choses.' 
Mém. de Richelieu, vol. ü. p.482. 
This was in 1625, and by way of 
refuting the legate. 
82 Sismondi, Hist. des Français, 
vol. xxiii. pp. 477, 478; Bazin, 
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If these things had been done fifty years earlier, they 
would most assuredly have proved fatal to the minister 
who dared to attempt them. But Richelieu, in these 
and similar measures, was aided by the spirit of an age 
which was beginning to despise its ancient mas-(,ers. 
For this general tendency was now becoming apparent, 
not only in literature and in politics, but even in the 
proceedings of the ordinary tribunals. The nuncio in- 
dignantly complained of the hostility displayed against 
ecclesiastics by the French judges; and he said that, 
among other shameful things, some clergymen had been 
hung, without being first deprived of their spiritual 
character. 83 On other occasions, the increasing con- 
tempt showed itself in a way well suited to the coarse- 
ness of the prevailing manners. Sourdis, the archbishop 
of Bourdeaux, was twice ignominiously beaten; once 
by the Duke d'Epernon, and afterwards by the Maré- 
chal de Vitry.84 Nor did Richelieu, who usually treated 
the nubles with such severity, seem anxious to punish 


Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. iv. 
pp. 325, 326. The Cardinal de 
Retz, who knew Richelieu per- 
sonally, says: 'M. Ie cardinal 
de Richelieu avoit ctonné une 
atteinte cruE'lle à Ia dignité et à 
la liberté du clergé dans l'as- 
semblée de Mante, et il avoit 
exilé, avec des circonstances 
atroces, six de ses prélats les 
plus considérables.' J;Iém. de 
Retz, vol i. p. 50. 
83 'Die N untien finden kein 
Ende der Beschwerden die sie 
machf'll zu müssen glauben, 
vorzüglich über die Beschrän- 
kungen welche die geistliche 
Jurisdiction erfahre . . . . Zu- 
weilen werde ein Geistlicher hin- 
gerichtet ohne erst degradirt zu 
seyn.' Ranke, die Päpste, vol. 
iii. p. 157: a summary, in 1641, 
of the complaints of the then 
nuncio, and of those of his 'pre- 
dE'cf'ssors. Le Yassor (Hist. dt'. 


Louis XIII, vol. v. pp. 51, seq.) 
has given some curious details 
respecting the animosity between 
the clergy and the secular tri- 
bunals of France in 1624. 
84 Sismondi, Hist. des Français, 
vol. xxiii. p. 301; Mém. de Bas- 
sompierre, vol. iii. pp. 302, 353. 
Bazin, who notices this disgrace- 
ful affair, simply says (Hist. de 
Louis XIII, vol. iii. p. 453): 
'Le maréchal de Vitry, suivant 
l' exemple qui lui en avoit donné 
Ie duc d'Epernon, s'emporta jus- 
qu'à Ie frapper de son bAton.' 
In regard to Epernon, the best 
account is in lJlém. de Richelieu, 
where it is stated (vol. viii. 
p. 194) that the duke, just before 
flogging the archbishop, 'disoit 
au peupIe, "Rangez-voús, vous 
'\"f'rrez comme j' étrillerai votre 
archevêque.'" This was stated 
by a witness, who heard the duke 
utter the words. Compare, for 
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this gross outrage. Indeed, the archbishop not only 
received no sympathy, but, a few years later, was pe- 
remptorilyordered by Richelieu to retire to his own 
diocese; such, however, was his alarm at the state of 
affairs, that he fled to Carpentras, and put himself under 
the protection of the pope. 85 This happened in 1641" 
and nine years earlier, the church had incurred a still 
greater scandal. For in 1632, serious disturbances 
having arisen in Languedoc, Richelieu did not fear to 
meet the difficulty by depriving some of the bishops, and 
seizing the temporalities of the others. 86 
The indignation of the clergy may be easily imagined. 
Such repeated injuries, even if they had proceeded froll1 
a layman, would have been hard to endure; but they 
were rendered doubly bitter by being the work of one 
of themselves-one who had been nurtured in the pro- 
fession against which he turned. This it was which 
aggravated the offence, because it seemed to be adding 
treachery to insult. It was not a war from without, 
but it was a treason from within. It was a bishop 
who humbled the episcopacy, and a cardinal who 
affronted the church. 87 Such, however, was the general 


further information, Le Vassor, penh'as sous la protection du 
Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. x. pape.' 
part ii. p. 97, with Tallemant des 86 'Les évêques furent punis 
Réauæ, Historiettes, vol. iii. p. par la saisie de leur temporel; 
116. Des Réaux, who, in his Alby, Nimes, U zås, furent pri- 
own way, was somewhat of a vées de leurs prélats.' Oapc- 
philosopher, contentedly says: figue's Richel-leu, Paris, 1844, 
'Cet archevêque se pouyoit vol. ii. p. 24. The Protestants 
vanter d'être Ie prélat du monde were greatly delighted at the 
qui avoit été Ie plus battu. ' His punishment of the bishops of 
brother was Cardinal Sourdis ; a Alby and Nimes, which 'les 
man of some little rE'putation in ministres regardoient comme une 
his own time, and concerning vengeance divine.' Benoist, Hist. 
whom a curious anecdote is re- de l' Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 
lated in JJIém. de Conrart, pp. 528, 529. 
231-234. 87 In a short account of Ri- 
85 Sismondi, Hist. des Français, chelieu, which was published 
vol. xxiii. p. 470. Le Vassor immediately after his death, the 
(Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. x. writer indignantly says, that 
part ii. p. 149) says: '11 s'en- 'being a cardinal, be afflicted 
fuit donc honteusement à. Car- the church.' Somers Tracts. 
VOl.. II. D 
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:emper of men, that the clergy did not venturc to strike 
an open blow; but, by means of their partisans, they 
scattered the most odious libels against the great mi- 
nister. They said that he ,vas unchaste, that he was 

uilty of open debauchery, and that he held incestuous 
'ommerce ,vith his o\vn niece. 88 They declared that he 
llad no religion; that he was only a Catholic in name; 
: hat he was the pontiff of the IIuguenots; that he was 
t he patriarch of atheists ;89 and ,yhat was worse than 
aU, they even accused him of ,vishing to establish a 
schism in the French church. 90 Happily the time was 
HOW passing a\vay in which the national mind could be 
Hloved by such artifices as these. Still the charges are 
w.orth recording, because they illustrate the tendency 
of public affairs, and the bitterness with which the 
spiritual classes sa\v the reins of power falling from 
their hands. Indeed, all this ,yas so manifest, that in 
the last civil ,val' raised against Richelieu, only two 
years before his death, the insurgents stated in their 
proclamation, that one of their objects was to revive the 
respect with which the clergy and nobles had formerly 
been t.reated. 91 
rrhe more we study the career of Richelieu, the more 
In'onlinent does this antagonism become. Every thing 
proves that he ,vas conscious of a great struggle going 
on between the old ecclesiastical scheme of government 
and the new secular scheme; and that he was determined 
10 put down the old plan, and uphold the new one. 
]'01', not only in his domestic administration, but also 


Y01. Y. p. 540. Compare Bazin, 
Ilist. de Louis XIII, vol. iv. 
r. 322 . 
f>H This scandalous charge in 
regard to his niece was a fa- 
vourite one with the clergy; and 
Ii mong many other instances, the 
uccusation was brought by the 
Cardinal de Valençay in the 
grossest manner. See Tallernant 
du Reau:J:, Jlistoricttcs, yol. iii. 
i l . 
OJ. 


89 'De là ces petits écrits qui 
Ie dénonçaient comme Ie "pon- 
tife des huguenots" ou "Ie 
patriarche des athées.'" Cape- 
figue's Richelieu, 1'01. i. p. 312. 
90 Compare Des Réaux, Histo- 
riettes, TOL ii. p. 233, with Le 
Vassor, Hist. fÙ Louis XIII, vol. 
viii. part ii. pp. 177, 178. vol. ix. 
p. 277. ' 
III See the manifesto in Sia- 
mondi, Hi.st. des Français, "01. 
xxiii. l'p. 452, 453. 
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in his foreign policy, do we find the same unprecedented 
disregard of theological interests. The House of Austria, 
particularly its Spanish branch, had long been respected 
by all pious men as the faithful ally of the church; it 
was looked upon as the scourge of heresy; and its pro- 
ceedings against the heretics had ,von for it a great 
name in ecclesiastical history. 91 "Then, therefore, the 
French government, in the reign of Charles IX., made 
a deliberate attempt to destroy the Protestants, France 
naturally established an intimate connexion with Spain 
as well as with Rome ;93 and these three great powers 
were firmly united, not by a community of. temporal in- 
terests, but by the force of a religious compact. This 
theological confederacy was afterwards broken up by 
the personal character of Henry IV.,94 and by the grow- 
ing indifference of the age; but during the minority of 
Louis XIII., the queen-regent had in some degree re- 
newed it, and had attempted to revive the superstitious 
prejudices upon which it was based. 95 In all her feel- 
ings, she was a zealous Catholic; she was warmly 
attached to Spain; and she succeeded in marrying her 
son, the young king, to a Spanish princess, and her 
daughter to a Spanish prince. 96 


92 Late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 'fils aÎné de l'Eglise was 
the recognized and well-merited 
title of the kings of Spain. De 
Thou, Hist. Univ. yol. xi. p. 280. 
Compare Duplessis M01"nay, 
...l-Iém. et Correspond. vol. xi. 
p. 21. And on the opinions 
which the Catholics, early in the 
se,enteenth century, generally 
held respecting Spain, 8ee Mém. 
de Fontenay, Mareuil, vol. i. 
p. 189; Mkm. de Bassompierre, 
yo1. i. p. 424. 
93 As to the conncxion be- 
tweE'n this foreign policy and the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
8f>e Capefigue, Hist.de la Riforme, 
T01. iii. pp. 253, 268, 269. 
!l4 On the policy, and 


more on the feelings, of Henry 
IV. towards the House of Aus.. 
tria, see Sully, (EconomiesRoyales 
vol. ii. p. 291, vol. iii. pp. 162, 
166, vol. iv. pp. 289, 290, 32l. 
3.t3, 3.4, 364, vol. v. p. 123, 
'\"01. vi. p. 293, vol. vii. p. 303, 
vol. viii. pp. 195, 202, 348. 
115 Capefigue's Richelieu, T01. i. 
pp. 26, 369; J.lfém. de Montglat, 
vol. i. pp. 16, 17; Le V a.s01" 
 
Hist. de Louis XlII, vol. i. p. 268, 
yol. vi. p. 349; Sisnwndi, Hist. 
delJ Françaù, '\"01. xxii. p. 22';'. 
Her husban
 Reùry IV., said 
that she had 'the soul of a 
Spaniard.' Caprfigue, Hist. de ii' 
Réforme, vol. viii. p. 150. 
!Ii This was, in her opinion, a 
stiJl master-stroke of policy : · Entê1t'..... 
D2 
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It might have been expected that .when Richelieu, a 
great dignitary of the Romish church, was placed at 
the head of affairs, he would have reëstablish
d a con- 
nexion so eagerly desired by the profession to ,vhich he 
belonged. 97 But his conduct was not regulated by 
such views as these. His object was, not to favour the 
opinions of a sect, but to promote the interests of a 
nation. His treaties, his diplomacy, and the schemes 
of his foreign alliances, were all directed, not against 
the enemies of the church, but against the enemies of 
France. By erecting this new standard of action, 
Richelieu took a great step to-wards secularizing the 
whole system of European politics. For he thus made 
the theoretical interests of men subordinate to their 
practical interests. Before his time, the rulers of 
France. in order to punish their Protestant subjects, 
had not hesitated to demand the aid of the Catholic 
troops of Spain; and in so doing, they merely acted 
upon the old opinion, that it was the chief duty of a 
government to suppress heresy. This pernicious doc- 
trine was first openly repudiated by Richelieu. As early 
as 1617, and before he had established his power, he, 
in an instruction to one of the foreign ministers which is 
still extant, laid it down as a principle, that, in matters 
of state, no Catholic ought to prefer a Spaniard to a 
French Protestant. 98 To us, indeed, in the progress of 


du double mariage avec l' Esp3.0CYIle 
qu'elle avoit ménagé avec tant 
d'application, et qu'elle regardoit 
comme Ie plus ferme appui de 
son autorité.' Le Vassor, Hist. 
de Louis XIII, vol. i. pp. 463, 
454. 
87 So late as 1656, the French 
clergy wished ' to hasten a peacf> 
with Spain, and to curb the 
heretics in France.' Letter from 
Pelt to Thurloe, written in 1656, 
:\nd printed in Vaughan's Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell, vol. i. p. 
436, 8vo, 1839. During the 
milwrity of Louis XIII. we hear 


of ' les zéléz catholiques, et ceux 
qui désiroient, à quelque prix 
que ce fust, l'union des deux 
roys, et des deux couronnes de 
France et d'Espagne, comme Ie 
seul moyen propre, selon leur 
advis, pour l'extirpation des 
hérésies dans la chrestienté.' 
Sully, (Econ. Royales, vol. ix. p. 
181 : compare vol. vii. p. 248, on 
'les zéléz catholiques espagno- 
lisez de France.' 
98 See Sismondi,' Hist. des 
F'l"anrais, vol. xxii. pp. 387-389, 
where the importance of this 
document is noticed, and it is 
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society, such preference of the claims of our country to 
those of our creed, has become a matter of course; but 
in those days it ""yas a startling novelty.99 Richelieu, 
however, did not fear to push the paradox even to its 
remotest consequences. The Catholic church justly con- 
sidered that its interests were bound up with those of 
the House of Austria ;100 but Richelieu, directly he was 
called to the council, determined to humble that house 
in both its branches.l 01 To effect this, he openly sup- 
ported the bitterest enemies of his o"\vn religion. He 
aided the Lutherans against the Emperor of Germany; he 
aided the Calvinists against the king of Spain. During 
the eighteen years he was supreme, he steadily pursued 
the same undeviating policy. 102 When Philip attempted 
to repress the Dutch Protestants, Richelieu made com- 
mon cause with them; at first, advancing them large 
sums of money, and afterwards inducing the French 


said that Richf'lien had drawn it 
up , avec beaucoup de soin.' The 
language of it is very peremp- 
tory: 'Que nul catholique n'est 
si aveugle d' estimer en matière 
d'état un Espagnol meilleur 
qu'un Français huguenot.' 
99 Even in the reign of Henry 
IV. the French Protestants were 
not considered to be Frenchmen: 
'The intolerant dogmas of Roman 
Catholicism did not recognize 
them as Frenchmen. They 
were looked upon as foreigners, 
or rather as enemies; and were 
treated as Buch.' Felice Hist. of 
the Protestants of France, p. 2) 6. 
]00 'Sismondi says, uR.der the 
year 1610, 'Toute l' église catho- 
lique croyoit son sort lié à celui 
de la maison d'Autriche.' Hist. 
des Français, vol. xxii. p. 180. 
101 'Sa vue dominante fut 
l'abaissement de la maison 
d'Autriche.' Flassan, Hist. de I a 
Diplomatie Franraise, vol. iii. 
p. 81. And, on the early forma- 


tion of this scheme, see JJfém. de 
la Rochefoucauld, vol. i. p. 350. 
De Retz says, that before Riche- 
lieu, no one had even thought of 
such a step: 'Celui d'attaquer la 
formidable maison d' Autriche 
n'avoit été imaginé de personl1e.' 
lJ;Iém. de Retz, vol. i. p. 45. This 
is rather too strongly expressed; 
but the whole paragraph is 
curious, as written by a man who 
possessed great ability, which De 
Retz undoubtedly did, and who, 
though hating Richelieu, could 
not refrain from bearing testi- 
mony to his immense services. 
102 'Obwohl Cardinal der 
römischen Kircbe, trug Richelieu 
keiu Bedenken, mit den Pro- 
testanten selbst ul1verbQhlen in 
Eund zu treten.' Ranke, die 
Päpste, vol. ii. p. 510. Compare, 
in lrlém. de Fontenay jJ,fareuil, 
vol. ii. pp. 28. 29, the reproach 
which the nuncio Spada addressed 
to Richelieu for treating with 
the Protestants, r de la paix qui 
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king to sign a treaty of intimate alliance with those- 
who, in the opinion of the church, he ought rather to 
have chastized as rebellious heretics. l03 In the same 
way, when that great war broke out, in which the em- 
peror attempted to subjugate to the true faith the con- 
sciencE's of German Protestants, Richelieu stood forward 
as their protector; he endeavoured from the beginning 
to save their leader the Palatine; 104 and, failing in that, 
he concluded in their favour an alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus,I05 the ab]est military commander the Re- 
formers had then produced. Nor did he stop there. 
After the death of Gustavus, he, seeing that the Pro- 
testants were thus deprived of their great leader, made 
still more vigorous efforts in their favour. I 06 He in- 


Be traitoit avec les huguenots.' 
See also Le Vassor, Hist. de 
Louis XIII, 
ol. v. pp. 236, 354- 
356, !J67; and :t good passage in 
La
'allée, His!. de." Français, vol. 
iii. p. 90,-an able little work, 
and perhaps the best small 
history ever published of a great 
countrv. 
103 De Retz mentions a curious 
illustration of the feelings of the 
ecclesiastical party respecting 
this treaty. He savs, that the 
Bishop of Beauvais, who, the 
year after the death of Richelieu, 

as for a moment at the head of 
affairs, began his administration 
by giving
 to thf' Dutch their 
choice, either to abandon their 
religion, or else forfeit their 
Rlliance with FrancE': ' Et il 
dpmanda dès Ie prpmier jour aux 
Hollandois qu'ils seconvertissent 
à la religion catholique, s'ils 
vouloipnt dpmeurer dans l'al- 
liance de France.' JJfém. QU 
Cardinal de Retz, vol. i. p. 39. 
This, I fluppose, is the original 
authority for the statpment in 
the Biog. Univ. vol. xiv. p. 440 ; 
though, as;q too oftp'!1 the caSE' 


in that othprwise valuable work, 
the writer has omitted to indi- 
c3te the source of his information. 
104 In 1626, he attempted to 
form a league 'en faveur du 
Palatin.' Sismondi, Hist. de.
 
Françai8, vol. xxii. p. 576. 
Sismondi seems not quite certain 
as to the sincerity of his pro- 
posal; but as to this there can, 
I think, be little doubt; for it 
appears from his own Ulemoirs, 
that evpn in 1624 he had in view 
the recovery of the Palatinate. 
Mém. de Richelie'll, vol. ii. p. 405 ; 
and again in 1625, p. 468. 
105 Sisnu:mdi, vol. xxiii. p. 173 ; 
Capefigl/ès Ricludieu, vol. i. p. 
415; Le Vassor, Hisl. de Louis 
XIII, '\"01. vi. pp. 12, 600; and at 
p. 489: 'Le roi de Suède qui 
cornptoit uniqupment sur }p 
cardinal.' 
106 Compare J,fém. de Jl,.Iont- 
glat, vol. i. pp. 74,75, vol. ii. pp. 
92, 93, with :ftlhn. de Fontenay 
Marellil, vol. ii. p. 198; Rnd 
HO?IJelfs Letters, p. 247. The 
different "\"ÍewB which occurred to 
hifj fertiJe mind in consequence 
of the death of Gustavus, arp. 
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trigued for them in foreign courts; he opened negotia- 
tions in their behalf; and eventually he organized fOt 
their protection a public confederacy, in which all 
ecclesiastical considerations were set at defiance. This 
league, which formed an important precedent in the 
international polity of Europe, was not only contracted 
by Richelieu with the two most powerful enemies of his 
own church, but it was, from its tenor, what Sismondi 
emphatically calls a ' Protestant confederation' -a Pro- 
testant confederation, he says, between France, England, 
and Holland)07 
These things alone would have made the adminis- 
tration of Richelieu a great epoch in the history of 
European civilization. For his government affords the 
first example of an eminent Catholic statesman system- 
atically disregarding ecclesiastical interests, and show- 
ing that disregard in the whole scheme of his foreign, 
as well as of his domestic, policy. Some instances, 
indeed, approaching to this, may be found, at an earlier 
period, among the petty rulers of Italian states; but, 
even there, such attempts have never been successful; 
they had never been continued for any length of time, 
nor had they bee
l carried out on a scale large enough 
to raise them to the dignity of international prece- 
dents. The peculiar glory of Richelieu is, that his 
foreign policy was, not occasionally, but invariably, 
governed by temporal considerations; nor do I believe 
that, during the long tenure of his power, there is to 
be found the least proof of his regard for those theo- 
logical interests, the promotion of .which had long been 
looked upon as a matter of paramount importance. 
By thus steadily subordinating the church to the state; 
by enforcing the principle of this subordination, on a 


strikingly summE'd up in 11fém. de 
Richelieu, vol. vii. pp. 272-277. 
On his subsequent pecuniary 
advances, see vol. ix. p. 395. 
107 In 1633, 'les ambassa- 
deurs de France, d' Angleterre ct 
de Hollande mircnt à profit Ie re- 
pos de l'hiver pour ressprrr'r 13. 


confédération protestante.' Sis- 
11londi, Hist. des Français, voL 
xxiii. p. 221. Compare, in White- 
locke's Swedish Embass.1l, vol. i. p. 
275, the remark made t\\ cnty 
)"f'ars later by Christina, daughter 
of Gustavus, on the union with 
, rapists.' 
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large scale, "ith great ability, and with nn'
arying suc- 
cess, he laid the foundation of that purely secular 
polity, the consolidation of which has, F.ince his death, 
been the aim of all the best European diplomatists. 
The result was a most foialutary change, ,yhich Lad 
been for some time preparing, but which, under him, 
was first completed. For, by the introduction of this 
system, an end was put to religious wars; and the 
chances of peace \vere increased, by thus removing one 
of the causes to which the interruption of peace had 
often been owing. 108 At the same time, there was pre- 
pared the way for that final separation of theology from 
politics, which it \vill be the business of future genera- 
tions fully to achieve. How great a step had been 
taken in this direction, appears from the facility with 


108 This change may be illus- 
trated by comparing the work of 
Grotius with that of Yattel. 
These two eminent men are still 
respected as the most authorita- 
tive expounders of international 
law; but there is this important 
difference Letween them, that 
Vattel wrote more than a century 
after Grotius, and when the 
secular principles enforced by 
Richelieu had penetrated the 
minds l'vcn of common politicians. 
Therefore, Vattel says (Le Droit 
des Gens, YOl. i. pp. 379, 380): 
· On demande s'il c!'t perrnis de 
faire alliance avec une nation qui 
ne professe pas la même religion? 
Si les tr3ité
 faits avec les en- 
nemis de Ia foi sont validcs? 
Grotius a traité la question assez 
au long. Cette discussion pouvait 
être nécessaire dans un temps où 
Ia fureur des partis obscurcissait 
encore d('s principes qu'elle avait 
long-temps fait oublier, osons 
C'roire qu'elle serait superfiue 
qona notre siècle. La Ioi natu- 
relle Ef'ule régit Ics traités des 


nations; Ia différence de relIgion 
y est absolument étrangère.' t;ee 
also p. 318, and vol. ii. p. 151. 
On the other hand, Grotius 
opposes a11iance
 between nations 
of different religion, and says, 
that nothing can justify them 
E'xccpt 'Ul1e extrême nécf"ssité. . . . 
Car il faut chercher première- 
ment Ie règne céleste, c'est å 
dire penser avant toutes choses å 
la propagation de l' évangile.' 
And he further reC'ommends that 
princes should follow the adrice 
given on this subjectby I"oulques, 
Archbishop of Rheims! Grot ius, 
Ie Droit de la GuerTe ct de la 
Paix, livre ii. chap xv. sec. xi. 
TOl. i. pp. 486, 486, edit. Bar- 
beyrac, Amsterdam, 1724, 410; 
a passage the more instructive. 
because Grotius was a man of 

reat genius and great humanitJ. 
On religious wars, as naturally 
recognized in barbarous times, 
see the curious and iJDportant 
work, Institutf8 of Timout-, pp. 
141, 333, 336. 
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which the operations of Richelieu were continued by 
men every way his inferiors. JJess than two years after 
his death, there was assembled the Congress of West- 
ph alia ;109 the members of which concluded that cele- 
brated peace, which is remarkable, as being the first 
comprehensive attempt to adjust the conflicting in- 
terests of the leading European countries. 1lO In this 
important treaty, ecclesiastical interests were alogether 
disregarded; III and the contracting parties, instead of, 
as heretofore, depriving each other of their possessions, 
took the bolder course of indemnifying themselves at 
the expense of the church, and did not hesitate to seize 
her revenues, and secularize several of her bishoprics. I 12 
From this grievous insult, .which lìecame a precedent 
in the public law of Europe, .the spiritual power has 
never recovered; and it is remarked by a very com- 
petent authority that, since that period, diplomatists 
have, in their official acts, neglected religious interests, 
and have preferred the advocacy of matters relating 
to the commerce and colonies of their respective 


)09 'Le Congrès de 'Vestpha- 
lie s'ouvrit Ie 10 aTIil 1643.' 
Lavallée, Hist. des Français, vol. 
iii. p. 156. Its two great divisions 
o.t Munster and Osnabruck were 
formed in :rrIarch 1644. Flassan, 
Hist. de la Diploma tie, vol. iii. 
p. 110. Richelieu died in De- 
cember, 1642. Biog. Univ. vol. 
xxxviii. p. 28. 
JlO · Les règnes de Charles- 
Quint et de Henri IV fontépoque 
pour certaines parties du droit 
international ; mais Ie point de 
départ Ie plus saillant, c'est 
la paix de 'Vestpha1ie.' EscldJach, 
Introduc. å l' Etude du Droit, 
Paris, 1846, p. 92. Compare 
the remarks on :rrlably, in lJiog. 
U71iv. 1'01. xxvi. p. 7, and Sis- 
mondi, Hist. des Frallrais, vol. 
xxiv. p. 179: 'base au droit 
public de l'Europf'.' 


I)) Compare the indignation of 
the pope at this treaty ( Vattel, Ie 
Droit des Gens, vol. ii. p. 28), 
with Rankt! s Päpste, vol. ii. p. 
576: 'Das religiöse Element ist 
zurückge reten ; die politischen 
Rücksichten beherr::;chen die 
Welt :' a summary of the general 
state of affairs. 
Jl2 'La France obtint par ce 
traité, en indemnité, la souve- 
raineté des trois évêchés, l\Ietz, 
Toul et Verdun, ainsi que celIe 
d'Alsace. La satisfaction ou in- 
demnité des autres parties in- 
téressées fut con'\"enue, en grande 
partie, aux dépens de l'égJiSE', et 
moyennant la sécularisation de 
plusieurs évêchés et bénéfìces ec- 
cIésiastiques.' Koch, Tableau des 
Révolutions, vol. i. p. 328. 
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countries. 113 The truth of this observation is confirmed 
by the interesting fact, that the Thirty Years' War, to 
which this same treaty put an end, is the last great re- 
ligious war which has ever been waged ;114 no civilized 
people, during two centuries, having thought it worth 
while to peril their own safety in order to disturb the 
belief of their neighbours. This, indeed, is but a part 
of that vast secular movement, by which superstition 
has been weakened, and the civilization of Europe se- 
cured. Without, however, discussing that subject, I 
will now endeavour to show how the policy of Richelieu, 
in regard to the French Protestant church, corresponded 
with his policy in regard to the French Catholic church; 
so, that, in both departments, this great statesman, 
aided by that progress of knowledge for which his age 
was remarkable, was able to struggle with prejudices 
from which men, slowly and with infinte difficulty, 
were attempting to emerge. 
The treatment of the French Protestants by Richelieu 
is, undoubtedly, one of the most honourable parts of 
his system; and in it, as in other liberal measures, he 
was assisted by the course of preceding events. His ad- 
ministration, taken in connexion with that of Henry IV. 
and the queen-regent, presents the noble spectacle of 
a toleration far more complete than any which had 
then been seen in Catholic Europe. While in other Chris- 
tian countries, men were being incessantly persecuted, 


liS Dr. Vaughan (Protectorate 
of Cromwell, yo1. i. p. civ.) says: 
, It is a leading fact, also, in the 
history of modern Europe, that, 
from the peace of Westphalia, in 
1648, religion, as the great object 
of negotiation, began everywhere 
to give place to questions re- 
lating to colonies and commerce.' 
Charles Butler observed, that 
this treaty 'considerably lessened 
the influence of religion on poli- 
tics.' Butler's Reminiscences, 
vol. i. p. 181. 


lit The fact of the Thirty 
Years' War being a religious 
contest, formed the basis of one 
of the charges which the church 
party brought against Richelieu : 
and an author, who wrote in 
1634, 'mont.roit bien au long que 
l'alliance du roy de France avec 
les protestantes étoit contraire 
aux intérêts de Is reli
on catho- 
lique; parce que Is guerre des 
Provinces Unies, et celle d' Alle- 
magne étoicnt des guerres de re- 
ligion.' Benoist, Hist. de l' Edz't 
de Narltes, vol. ii. p. 536. 
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simply because they held opinions different from those 
professed by the established clergy, France refused to 
follow the general example, and protected those heretics 
whom the church was eager to punish. Indeed, not 
only were they protected, but, when they possessed 
abilities, they were openly rewarded. In addition to 
their appointments to civil offices, many of them were 
advanced to high military posts; and Europe beheld, 
with astonishment, the armies of the king of France 
led by heretical generals. Rohan, Lesdiguières, cha- 
till on, La Force, Bernard de Weimar, were among the 
most celebrated of the military leaders employed by 
Louis XIII.; and all of them were Protestants, as also 
were some younger, but distinguished officers, such as 
Ga8sion, Rantzau, Schomberg, and Turenne. For now, 
nothing was beyond the reach of men who, half a cen- 
tury earlier, would, on account of their heresies, have 
been persecuted to the death. Shortly before the ac- 
cession of Louis XIII., Lesdiguières, the ablest general 
among the French Protestants, was made marshal of 
France. 115 Fourteen years later, the same high dignity 
was conferred upon two other Protestants, chatillon 
and La Force; the former of whom is said to have 
been the most influential of the schismatics. 1l6 Both 
these appointments were in 1622 ;117 and, in 1634, still 
greater scandal was caused by the elevation of Sully, 
who, notwithstanding his notorious heresy, also re- 
ceived the staff of marshal of France. I 18 This was the 


liS According to a contempo- 
rary, he received this appoint- 
ment without having asked for 
it: C sans être à la courni l'avoir 
demandé.' Mém. de Fontenay, 
.:.Vareuil, vol. i. p. 70. In 1622, 
even the lieutenants of Lesdi- 
guières were Protestants: 'ses 
lieutenants, qui estant tous hu- 
guenots.' Ibid. vol. i. p. 538. 
These memoirs are very valuable 
in regard to political and mili- 
tary matters; their author hav- 
ing played a conspicu.ous part in 


the transactions which he de- 
scribes. 
116 'II n'y avoit personne dans 
Ie parti huguenot si considérable 
que lui.' Tallemant des Réaux, 
Historiettes, vol. v. p. 204. 
117 Bio.q. Univ. vol. xv. p. 247; 
Beno'ist, Hist. de f Edit de Nantes, 
vol. ii. p. 400. 
118 Additions to Sully, æcono- 
mies Royal es, vol. viii. p. 496 ; 
Smedley's Hist. of the Reformed 
Religion in France, vol. iii. p. 
204. 
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"
ork of Richelieu, and it gave serious offence to the 
friends of the church; but the great statesman paid so 
little attention to their clam our, that, after the c{vil 
war was concluded, he took another step equally ob- 
noxious. The Duke de Rohan was the most active of 
aU the enemies of the established church, and was 
looked up to by the Protestants as the main support. 
of their party. He had taken up arms in their favour, 
and, declining to abandon his religion, had, by the fate 
of war, been driven from France. But Richelieu, who 
",.as acquainted with his ability, cared little about his 
opinions. He, therefore, recalled him from exile, em- 
ployed him in a negotiation with Switzerland, and sent 
him on foreign service, as commander of one of the 
armies of the king of France. 119 
Such were the tendencies which characterized this 
new state of things. It is hardly necessary to observe 
how beneficial this great change must have been; since 
by it men ,vere encouraged to look to their country as 
the first consideration, and, discarding their old dis- 
putes, Catholic soldiers were taught to obey heretical 
generals, and follow their standards to victory. In ad- 
dition to this, the mere social amalga.mation, arising 
from the professors of different creeds mixing in the 
same camp, and fighting under the same banner, must 
have still further aided to disarm the mind, partly by 
merging theological feuds in a common, and yet a tem- 
poral, object, and partly by showing to each sect, that 
their religious opponents 'were not entirely bereft of 
human virtue; that they still retained some of the 
qualities of men; and that it was even possible to com- 
bine the errors of heresy with all the capabilities of a 
good and competent citizen. 120 


1111 Capefigue's Richelieu, vol. 
ii. p. 57; Mém. de Rohan, vol. i. 
pp. 66, 69; Mém. de Bassom- 
pierTe, vol. iii. pp. 324, 348; 
Mém. de Montglat, vol. i. p. 86; 
Le Vassor, Hist. de Loui.s :XIIl, 
'\'01. vii p. 157, vol. viii. p. 284. 
This great rise in the furtunes of 


Rohan took place at different 
times between 1632 and 1635. 
120 Late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Duplessis Morn
 had to 
state what was then considered 
by the majority of men an in- 
credible paradox, 'que ce n' es- 
toit pas chose incompatible d' es- 
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But, while the hateful animosities by which France 
had long been distracted, were, under the policy of Riche. 
lieu, gradually subsiding, it is singular to observe that, 
though the prejudices of the Catholics obviously dimi. 
nished, those of the Protestants seemed, for a time, to 
retain all their activity. It is, indeed, a striking proof 
of the perversity and pertinacity of such feelings, that it 
was precisely in the country, and at the period, when 
the Protestants were best treated, that they displayed 
most turbulence. And in this, as in all such cases, the 
cause principally at work was the influence of that class 
to which circumstances, I will now explain, had se- 
cured a temporary ascendency. 
For, the diminution of the theological spirit had effect- 
ed in the Protestants a remarkable but a very natural 
result. The increasing toleration of the French govern- 
ment had wid open to their leaders prizes which before 
they could never have obtained. As long as all offices 
were refused to the Protestant noble
, it was natural 
that they should cling with the greater zeal to their own 
party, by whom alone their virtues were acknowledged. 
But, when the principle was once recognised, that the 
state would reward men for their abilities, without re- 
gard to their religion, there was introduced into every 
sect a new element of discord. The leaders of the Re- 
formers could not fail to feel some gratitude, or, at all 
events, some interest for the government which em- 
ployed them; and the influence of temporal consider
 
ations being thus strengthened, the influence of reli- 
gious ties must have been ,veakpned. It is impossible 
that opposite feelings should be paramount, at the 
same moment, in the same mind. The further men 
extend their view, the less they care for each of the 
details of which the view is composed. Patriotism is 
a corrective of superstition; and the more we feel for 
our country, the less we feel for our sect. Thus it is, 


tre bon huguenot et bon Fran<;oys 46, 77, 677, vol. vii. p. 294, vol. 
tout ensemble.' Duplessis, .J.1Iém. xi. pp. 31, 68; interesting pas
 
et Oor'respond. vol. Í. p. 146. sages for the history of opinions 
Compare p. 
13, vol. ii. pp. 45, in France. 
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that in the progress of civilization, the scope of the 
intellect is widened; its horizon is enlarged; its 
sympathies are multiplied; and, as the range of its 
excursions is increased, the tenacity of its grasp is 
slackened, until, at length, it begins to perceive that 
the infinite variety of circumstances necessarily causes 
an infinite variety of opinions; that a creed, which is 
good and natural for one man, may be bad and un- 
natural for another; and that, so far from interfering 
with the march of religious convictions, we should be 
content to look into ourselves, search our own hearts, 
purge our own souls, soften the evil of our own passions, 
and extirpate that insolent and intolerant spirit, which 
is at once the cause and the effect of all theological 
controversy. 
It was in this direction, that a prodigious step wa
 
taken by the French in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Unfortunately, however, the advantages which 
arose were accompanied by serious drawbacks. Fronl 
the introduction of temporal considerations among the 
Protestant leaders, there occurred two results of con- 
siderable importance. The first result was, that many 
of the Protestants changed their religion. Before the 
Edict of Nantes, they had been constantly persecuted, 
and had, as constantly, increased. 121 But, under the 
tolerant policy of Henry IV. and Louis XIII., they con- 
tinued to diminish. 122 Indeed, this was the natural 
consequence of the growth of that secular spirit which, 


121 See BenoiBt, Hil3t. de l' Edit testants diminished absolutely, 
de Nantes, vol. i. pp. 10, 14, 18; as well as relatively, to the Ca- 
De Thou, Hist. Uni-v. vol. iii. pp. tholics. In 1598 they had 760 
181, 242, 357, 358, 543, 558, churches; in 1619 only 700. 
vol. iv. p. 155; Relat. des Am- Smedley's Hist. of the REformed 
bassadeurs Vénitiens, vol. i. pp. Religion in F'rance, vol. ill. pp. 
412, 536, vol. ii. pp. 66, 74; 46, 145. De Thou, in the pre- 
Ranke's Oivil Wa'rs in F'rance, face to his History (vol. i. p. 
vol. i. pp. 279, 280, vol. ii. p. 94. 320), observes, tbat the Pro- 
:22 Compare Hallam's Const. testants had. increasêd during 
Hist. vol. i. p. 173, with Ranke, tbe wars carried on against 
die Römischen Päpste, vol. ii. pp. them, but' diminuoient en nom- 
477-479. In spite of the in- bre E't en crédit pendant 1a 
crease of population, the Pro- paix.' 
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in every country, has assuaged religious animosities. 
For, by the action of that spirit, the influence of social 
and political views began to outweigh those theological 
views to "rhich the minds of men had long been con- 
fined. As these temporal ties increased in strength, 
there was, of course, generated among the rival factions 
.an increased tendency to assimilate; ,vhile, as the Catho- 
lics were not only much more numerous, but in every 
respect, more influential, than their opponents, they 
reaped the benefit of this movement, and gradually drew 
over to their side many of their former enemies. That 
this absorption of the smaller sect into the larger, is 
due to the cause I have mentioned, is rendered still 
more evident by the interesting fact, that the change 
began among the heads of the party; and that it was 
not the inferior Protestants who first abandoned their 
leaders, but it was rather the leaders who deserted their 
followers. This was because the leaders, being more 
educated than the great body of the people, were more 
susceptible to the sceptical movement, and therefore set 
the example of an indifference to disputes which still 
engrossed the popular mind. As soon as this indiffer- 
ence had reached a certain point, the attractions offered 
by the conciliating policy of Louis XIII. became irre- 
sistible; and the Protestant nobles, in particular, being 
most exposed to political temptations, began to alienate 
themselves from their own party, in order to form an 
alliance with a court which showed itself ready to reward 
their merits. 
It is, of course, impossible to fix the exact period at 
which this important change took place. 123 But we 
may say with certainty, that very early in the reign of 


123 M. Ranke has noticed how woher im Jahr 1621 die Verluste 
the French Protestant nobles fell des Protestantismus hauptsäch- 
off from their party; but he does lich kamen, so war es die Ent- 
not seem aware of the remote zweiung derselben, der Abfall des 
causes of what he deems a sud- Adels.' Ranke, die Päpste, vol. 
den apostasy: 'lndcmnämlichen ii. p. 476. Compare a curious 
:Moment.e trat nun auch die passage in Benoist, Hut. de 
grosse Wendung der Dinge in l' Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. p. 33, 
Frankreich ein. }....ragen wir, from which it appears that in 
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Louis XIII. many of the Protestant nobles cared nothinoo 
for their religion, while the remainder of them ceased 
to feel that interest in it which they had formerly ex- 
pressed. Indeed, some of the most eminent of them 
openly abandoned their creed, and joined that very 
church which they had been taught to abhor as the man 
of sin, and the 1vhore of Babylon. The Duke de Lesdi- 
guières, the greatest of all the Protestant generals, 12' 
became a Catholic, and, as a reward for his conversion, 
was made constable of ]"rance. 12ð The Duke de la 
Tremouille adopted the same course ; 126 as also did the 
Duke de la l,feilleraye,127 the Duke de Bouillon,128 and 
a few years later the 
larquis de :11ontausier. I29 These 
illustrious nobles were among the most po,verful of the 
members of the Reformed communion; but they quitted 
it without compunction, sacrificing their old associations 


1611 the French Protesta.nts 
were breaking into three parties, 
one of which consisted of C les 
seigneurs d' éminente qualité.' 
12-1 C Le plus illustre guerrier 
du parti protestant.' Sismondi, 
I1Mt. dea Fra1
çai.'1, TOL xxii. p. 
505. In the C'ontemporary de- 
spatches of the Spanish ambassa- 
Jor, he is called ' run des hugue- 
DOts les plus marquans, homm6 
d'ull grand poids, et d'un grand 
crédit.' Capefigue's Riche1ieu, 
vol i. p. 60. His principal in- 
fluence was in Dauphiné. Be- 
noist, Hist. de l' Edit de Nantes, 
vol. i. p. 236. 
125 Biog. Univ. TOL xxiv. p. 
293; and a dry remark on his 
'conversion' in .J.lfém. de Riche- 
lieu, vol. ii. p. 215, which may 
be compared with ællurea dc 
Voltaire, vol. xviii. p. 132, find 
Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. 
ii. pp. 195-197. Rohan (Mém. 
vol. i. p. 228) plainly says, ' Ie 
due de Lesidiguières, ayant hareM 
sa religion pour la charge de con- 


nétable dp France.' See also p. 
91, find ,ilJém. de ltfontglat, '\"01. i. 
p. 37. 
126 Sismondi, Hist. des Fran- 
çais, T01. xxiii. p. 67; Le Vassor, 
Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. v. pp. 
809. 810, 865. 
127 Tallemant des Réauz, His- 
tornttes, '\"01. iii. p. 43. La 
l\'Ieilleraye was also a duke; and 
what is far more in his favour, 
he was a friend of Drscartes. 
Biog. Univ. \"01. xx'\"Ïii. pp. 152, 
153. 
128 Sismondi (1 list. des Fran- 
çais, vol. xxiii. p. 27) says, C il 
abjura. en 1637;' but according 
to Benoist (Ilist. de l' &bt de 
ltantcs, '\'01. ii. p. 550) it was in 
1635. 
128 Tallemant des Réauz, His- 
toriettes, TO!. iii. p. 245. Des 
Réaux, who saw these changes 
constantly happening,' simply 
observes, 'notrl
 marquis, voyant 
que sa. religion étoit un obstacle 
à son dessein, en change.' 
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in favour of the opinions professed by the state. Among 
the other men of high rank, who still remained nomi. 
nally connected with the French Protestants, we find a 
similar spirit. We find them lukewarm respecting 
Dlatters, for which, if they had been born fifty years 
earlier, they would have laid down their lives. Tho 
Maréchal de Bouillon, who professed himself to be a 
Protestant, was unwilling to change his religion; but 
he so comported himself as to show that he considered 
its interests as subordinate to political considerations. 13o 
A similar remark has been made by the French 
historians concerning the Duke de Sully and the 

Iarquis de Chatillon, both of whom, though they were 
members of the Reformed church, displayed a marked 
indifference to those theological interests which had 
formerly been objects of supreme importance.I 31 The 
result was, t,hat when, in 1621, the Protestants began 
their civil war against the government, it .was found 
that of all their great leaders, two only, Rohan and his 
brother Soubise, were prepared to risk their li ves in 
support of their religion. 132 


ISO , Mettoit Ia politique avant '\"01. xii. p. 79, 182, 263, 287, 
}a religion.' Sismondi, Hist. 345, 361, 412, 505. 
des Français, vol. xxii. p. 264. ISI Benoist, Hist. de ['Edit de 
This was Henry Bouillon, whom Nantes, vol. i. pp. 121, 298, 
some writers have confused with vol. ii. pp. ó, 180, 267, 341; 
Frederick I3ouillon. Both of Capefigue's Richelicu, '\"01. i. p. 
them were dukes; but Henry, 267; Felice's Hist. of the Pro- 
who was the father, and who testants of France, p. 206. Sully 
did not actu
lly change hie re- ad'\"Îsed Henry IV., on mere 
ligion, was the marshal. The political considerations, to be- 
following notices of him will come a Catholic; and there were 
more than confirm the remark strong, but I believe unfounded 
made by Sismondi; 1'.fém. de rumours, that he himselfintended 
Bassompierre, vol. i. p. 455; taking the same course. See 
Smedley's Reformed Religion in Sull,y, ffièonom'ies Royales, vol. ii. 
France, '\"01. iii. p. 99; Cape- p. 81, vol. vii. pp. 362, 363. 
['Due's Richelicu, '\"01. i. p. 107; 132 'Thero were, among all 
Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis XIII, the leaders, but the Duke de 
vol. ii. pp. 420, 467, 664, vol. iv. Rohan and his brother the Duke 
p. 519; J..llém. de RichelÙu, vol. i. de Soubise, who showed them- 
p. 101, vol. ii. p. 25!); 7Jlém. de seln's disposed to throw their 
Dupll.Ssis J..lforna!/, vol. xi. p. 450, '\}1OIe fortuIl(,s into the new 
YOLo II. E 
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Thus it was, that the first great consequence of the 
tolerating policy of the French government ,vas to de- 
prive the Protestants of the support of their former lead- 
ers, and, in several instances, even to turn their sympa.- 
thies on the side of the Catholic church. But the other 
consequence, to which I have alluded, was one of far 
greater moment. The growing indifference of the 
higher classes of Protestants threw the management 
of their party into the hands of the clergy. The post, 
,vhich ,vas deserted by the secular leaders, ,vas naturally 
seized by the spiritual leaders. And as, in every sect, 
the clergy, as a body, have always been remarkable for 
their intolerance of opinions different to their own, it 
followed, that this change infused intothe now mutilated 
ranks of the Protestants an acrimony not inferior to 
that of the worst times of the sixteenth century.133 
Hence it ,vas, that by a singular, but perfectly natural 
combination, the Protestants, ,vho professed to take 
their stand on the right of private judgment, became, 


wars of religion.' Felice's Hist. 
of the Protestants of France, p. 
241. For this, M. Felice, as 
usual, quotes no authority; but 
Rohan himself says: c 0' est ce 
qui s' est passé en cette seconde 
guerre (1626), où Rohan et 
Soubise ont flU pour contraires 
tous les grands de 180 religion de 
France.' lrfém. de Rohan, vol. i. 
p. 278. Rohan claims great 
merit for his religious sincerity; 
though, from a passage in Mém. 
de Fontenay },[areuil, vol. i. p. 
4:18, and another in Benoüt, 
Hüt. de r Edit de ltantes, vol. ü. 
p. 173, one may be allowed to 
doubt if he were so single-minded 
as is commonly supposed. 
us Sismondi notices this re- 
markable change j though he 
places it a few years earlier than 
the contemporary writers do: 
C Depuis que les granda seigneurs 

. étoient éloignés del égliscs, 


c'étoient les ministres qui étoient 
devenus les chefs, les représen- 
tans et les démagogues des hu- 
guenots; et ils apportoient dans 
leurs délibérations cette I1pret.é 
et cette inflexibilité théologiques 
qui semblent caractériser les prê- 
tres de toutes les religions, et 
qui donnent à leurs haines une 
amertume plus offensante.' 8is- 
mondi, Hist. des Français, 'Ç'ol. 
xxii. p. 87. Compare p. 478. In 
1621, C Rohan lui-même voyait 
continuellement ses opérationø 
contrariées par Ie conseil-géné- 
ral des églises.' Lavallée, Hüt. 
des Français, vol. iii. p. 88. In 
the same year, M. Capefigue 
(Richelieu, vol. i. p. 271) says, 
C Le parti modéré cessa d'avoir 
action sur Ie prêche j la direction 
des forces huguenote
 était PaB- 
soo dans les mains des ardentB, 
conduits par les mini
tres.' 
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early in the seventeenth century, more intolerant than 
the Catholics, who based their religion on the dictates 
of an infallible church. 
This is one of the many instances which show how 
superficial is the opinion of those speculative writers, 
who believe that the Protestant religion is necessarily 
more liberal than the Catholic. If those who adopt 
this view had taken the pains to study the history of 
Europe in its original sources, they would have learned, 
that the liberality of every sect depends, not at all on 
its avowed tenets, but on the circumstances in which it 
is placed, and on the amount of authority possessed by 
its priesthood. The Protestant religion is, for the most 
part, more tolerant than the Catholic, simply because 
the events which have given rise to Protestantism have 
at the same time increased the play of the intellect, and 
therefore lessened the power of the clergy. But who- 
ever has read the works of the great Calvinist divines, 
and above all, whoever has studied their history, must 
know, that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the desire of persecut
g their opponents burnt as hotly 
among them, as it did among any of the Catholics even 
in the worst days of the papal dominion. This is a mere 
matter of fact, of which anyone may satisfy himself, by 
consulting the original documents of those times. And 
even now, there is more superstition, more bigotry, and 
less of the charity of real religion, among the lower 
order of Scotch Protestants, than there is among the 
lower order of French Catholics. Yet for one intolerant 
passage in Protestant theology, it would be easy to 
point out twenty in Catholic theology. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that the actions of men are governed, not by 
dogmas, and text-books, and rubrics, but by the 
opinions and habits of their contemporaries, by the 
general spirit of their age, and by the character of those 
classes who are in the ascendant. This seems to be the 
origin of that difference between religious theory and 
religious practice, of which theologians greatly complain 
as a stumbling-block and an evil. For, religious theo- 
ries being preserved in books, in a doctrinal and dog- 
ula,tic form, remain a perpetual witness, and, therefore, 
E2 
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cannot be changed ,vithout incurring the obvious charge 
of inconsistency, or of heresy. But the practical part 
of every religion, its moral, political, and social work- 
ings, embrace such an immense variety of interests, and 
have to do with such complicated and shifting agencies, 
that it is hopeless to fix them by formularies: they, 
even in the most rigid systems, are left, in a great n1ea- 
sure, to private discretion; and, being almost entirely 
unwritten, they lack those precautions by which the 
permanence of dogmas is effectually secured. 134 Hence 
it is, that while the religious doctrines professed by a 
people in their national creed are no criterion of their 
civilization, their religious practice is, on the other 
hand, so pliant and so capable of adaptation to social 
.wants, that it forms one of the best standards by which 
the spirit of any age can be measured. 
It is on account of these things, that we ought not 
to be surprised that, during many years, tho French 
Protestants, who affected to appeal to the right of 
private judgment, were more intolerant of the exercise 
of that judgment by their adversaries than were the 


114 The church of Rome has 
always seen this, and on that 
account has been, and still is, 
yery pliant in regard to morals, 
and very inflexible in regard to 
dogmas; a striking proof of the 
great sagacity with which her 
affairs are administered. In 
Blanco Wlzite's Evidence against 
Catholicism, p. 48, and in Parr' 8 
JVarks, vol. vii. pp. 45-1, 455, 
there is an unfavourable and, 
indeed, an unjust notice of this 
peculiarity, which, though strong- 
ly marked in the Romish church, 
is by no means confined to it, 
but is found in every religio
s 
sect which is regularly organized. 
Locke, in his Letters on Tolera- 
tion, obser'f'es, that the clergy are 
naturally more eager against error 
than 
gainst. nee ( JVarks, 'f'01. v. 


pp. 6, 7, 241) ; and their prefer- 
ence of dogmas to moral truths 
is also mentioned by N. C. 
Comte, Traité de Législat. vol. i. 
p. 245; and is alluded to by 
Kant in his comparison of 'ein 
moralischer Katechismus' with 
a. I Religionskatechismus.' Die 
J,fetaphysik der Sitten (Ethisc1te 
Jl,fcthodenlehre), in Kant's Werice, 
vol. v. p. 321. Compare Tem- 
ple's Obscrvations upon the Uni- 
ted Provinces, in Warks of Sir 
W. Temple, vol. i. p. 154, with 
the strict adhesion to formularies 
noticed in IVartls Ideal Church, 
p. 358; and analogous cases in 
.blUr s Hist. of India, 'f'ql. i. pp. 
399, 400, and in IVilkinson'6 
Ancient Egyptians, yol. iii. p. 87 ; 
also Combe's Notes on tM United 
States, vol. üi. pp. 2.36, 257. 
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Catholics; although the Catholics, by recognising an 
infallible church, ought, in consistency, to be super- 
stitious, and may be said to inherit intolerance as their 
natural birthright. 135 Thus, while the Catholics were 
theoretically more bigoted than the Protestants, the 
Protestants became practically more bigoted than the 
Catholics. The Protestants continued to insist upon 
that right of private judgment in religion, which 
the Catholics continued to deny. Yet, such was the 
force of circumstances, that each sect, in its practice, 
contradicted its own dogma, and acted as if it had em- 
braced the dogma of its opponents. The cause of this 
change was very simple. Among the French, the theo- 
logical spirit, as we have already seen, was decaying; 
and the decline of the influence of the clergy was, as 
invariably happens, accompanied by an increase of 
toleration. But, among the French Protestants, this 
partial diminution of the theological spirit had pro- 
duced different consequences; because it had brought 
about a change of leaders, which threw the command into 
the hands of the clergy, and, by increasing their power, 
provoked a reaction, and revived those very feelings to 
the decay of which the reaction owed its origin. This 
seems to explain how it is, that a religion, which is 
not protected by the government, usually displays 
greater energy and greater vitality than one which is 
so protected. In the progress of society, the theolo- 
gical spirit first declines among the most educated 
classes; and then it is that the government can step 
in, as it does in England, and, controlling the clergy, 
make the church a creature of the state; thus weak- 
ening the ecclesiastical element by tempering it with 
secular considerations. But, when the state refuses to 
do this, the reins of power, as they fall from the hands 
of the upper classes, are seized by the cl
rgy, and there 


13
 Blanco White (Evidence not of since-rity, 'but of consis- 
against Oatholicism, p. vi.) harsh.. tency. A sincere Roman Catho- 
ly says, 'sincere Roman Catbo- lic may be, and often ie, con- 
lics cannot conscientiously be scientiouslytolerant; a consistent 
tol
rant. But he is certainly Roman Catholic, never. 
mistaken; for the question is one, 
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arises a state of things of which the French Protestants 
in the seventeenth century, and the Irish Catholics in 
our own time, form the best illustration. In such cases, 
it will always happen, that the religion which is tole- 
rated by the government, though not fully recognised 
by it, will the longest retain its vitality; because its 
priesthood, neglected by the state, must cling closer to 
the people, in whom alone is the source of their power. 136 
On the other hand, in a religion which is favoured and 
richly endowed by the state, the union between the 
priesthood and inferior laity will be less intimate; the 
clergy will look to the government as well as to the 
people; and the interference of political views, of con- 
siderations of temporal expediency, and, if it may be 
added without irreverence, the hopes of promotion 
will secularize the ecclesiastical spirit,137 and, according 
to the process I have already traced, will thus hasten 
the march of toleration. 
These generalizations, which account for a great 
part of the present superstition of the Irish Catholics, 
,vill also account for the former superstition of the 
French Protestants. In both cases, the government 
disdaining the supervision of an heretical religion, 
allowed supreme authority to fall into the hands of the 
priesthood, who stimulated the bigotry of men, and 


U8 We also see this very 
clearly in England, where the 
dissenting clergy have much 
more influence among their 
hearers than the clergy of the 
Establishment ha'\"e among theirs. 
This has often been noticed by 
impartialobseITers, and we are 
1l0W possessed of statistical proof 
that I the great body of Pro- 
testant dissenters are more as- 
"iduous' in attending religious 
worship than churchmen are. 
See a ",a1uable essay by Mr. 
Mann On tke Statistical Position 
(If Religious Bodies in England 
and JVales, in Journal of Statist. 
Soc. "'01. x",iii. p. 152. 


IS7 Respecting the working of 
tl1Ïs in England, there are some 
shrewd remarks made by Le 
Blanc in his Lettres d'un Fran- 
çais, vol. i pp. 267, 268; which 
may be compared with Lord 
Hollanils Mem. of tile 'Whig 
PartYt vol. ii. p. 253, where it is 
suggested, that in the case of 
complete emancipation of the 
Catholics, 'eligibility to worldly 
honours and profits would some- 
what abate the fever of religious 
zeal.' On this, there are obscr- 
",ations worth attendiilg to in 
ÝJrd Cloncurry's Recollectio'c'J, 
Duhlin, 1849, pp. 342, 343. 
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C'ncouraged them in a hatred of their opponents. What 
the results of this are in Ireland, is best known to those 
of our statesmen, who, with unusual can dour, have de- 
clared Ireland to be their greatest difficulty. What 
the results were in France, we will now endeavour to 
ascertain. 
The conciliating spirit of the French government 
having dra,vn over to its side some of the most emi- 
nent of the French Protestants, and having disarmed 
the hostility of others, the leadership of the party fell, 
as we have already seen, into the hands of those inferior 
men, who displayed in their new position the intole- 
rance characteristic of their order. Without pretending 
to write a history of the odious feuds that now arose, 
I will lay before the reader some evidence of their in- 
creasing bitterness; and I will point out a few of the 
steps by which the angry feelings of religious contro- 
versy became so inflamed, that at length they kindled 
a civil war, which nothing but the improved temper 
of the Catholics prevented from being as sanguinary 
as ,vere the horrible struggles of the sixteenth century. 
For, when the French Protestants became governed 
by men whose professional habits made them consider 
heresy to be the greatest of crimes, there naturally 
sprung up a missionary and proselytizing spirit, which 
induced them to interfere with the religion of the Ca- 
tholics, and, under the old pretence of turning them 
from the error of their ways, revived those animosities 
which the progress of knowledge tended to appease. 
And as, under such guidance, these feelings quickly 
increased, the Protestants soon learned to despÜ;e that 
great Edict of N antes, by which their liberties were 
secured; and they embarked in a dangerous contest, 
in ,vhich their object was, not to protect their own 
religion, but to weaken the religion of that very party 
to whom they owed a toleration, which bad been re- 
luctantly conceded by the pr
iudices of the age. 
It was stipulated, in the Edict of Nantes, that the 
Protestants should enjoy the full exercise of their reli. 
gion; and this right they continued to possess until the 
reign of Loui::; XIV. To this there 'were added severa] 
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other privileges, such as no Catholic Government, ex- 
cept that of France, would then have granted to its 
heretical subjects. But these things did not satisfy the 
desires of the Protestant clergy. They were not con- 
tent to exercise their own religion, unless they could 
also trouble the religion of others. Their first step was, 
to call upon the government to limit the performance 
of those rites which the French Catholics had long 
revered as emblems of the national faith. For this pur- 
pose, directly after the death of Henry IV. they held 
a great assembly at Saumur, in which they formally 
de:r.mnded that no Catholic processions should be 
allowed in any town, place, or castle occupied by the 
Protestants. 138 As the government did not seem in- 
clined to countenance this monstrous pretension, these 
intolerant sectaries took the law into their o"WD. hands. 
They not only attacked the Catholic processions 
1\
horever they met them, but they subjected the priests 
to personal insults, and even endeavoured to prevent 
them from administering the sacrament to the sick. If 
a Catholic clergyman was engaged in burying the dead, 
the Protestants were sure to be present, interrupting- 
the funeral, turning the ceremonies into ridicule, and 
attempting, by their clam our, to deaden the voice of the 
minister, so that the service performed in the church 
should not be heard. 139 Nor did they always confine 
themselves even to such demonstrations as these. For, 


138 'Les processions catho- 
liques seraicnt interdites dans 
toutes les places, viUes et chA- 
teaux occupés J>ar ceux de la re- 
ligion.' Capefigue's Richeli u, 
vul. i. p. 39. 
119 Of these facts we ha '\"e the 
most unequivocal proof; for they 
were not only stated by the Ca- 
tholics in 1623, but they arc re- 

orded, without bE;ing denied, by 
the Protestant historian Benoist: 
'On y accusoit les Réformez 
d'injurier les prêtres, quand ils 
les ,"oyoient passer; d'empêcher 
les processions des Catholiques; 


l'administration des sacremens 
aux maladea; l'enterrement des 
morts avec les cérémonies accou- 
tumées; . . . . que les Réfor- 
mez s' étoient emparez des cloches 
en quelques lieux, et en d'autres 
Be seIToient de cellE's des Catho- 
liques pour ayertir de l'heure du 
prêche; qu'ils affectoient de faire 
du bruit autour des églises pen- 
dant Ie service; qu'ils tournoient 
en dérision les cérémooif's de 
l'église romaine.' Benoist, Hisl. 
de l' Edit de :Kantes, '"01. ii. pp. 
433, 434; see also pp. 149, 160. 
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certain towns having been, perhaps imprudently, placed 
under their control, they exercised their authority in 
them with the most wanton insolence. At La Rochelle, 
which for importance was the second city in the king- 
dom, they would not permit the Catholics to have even 
a single church in which to celebrate what for centuries 
had been the sole religion of France, and was still the 
religion of an enormous majority of Frenchmen. 140 
This, however, only formed part of a system, by which 
the Protestant clergy hoped t.o trample on the rights of 
their fellow-subjects. In 1619, they ordered in their 
general assembly at Loudun, that in none of the Pro- 
testant towns should there be a sermon preached by a 
Jesuit, or indeed by any ecclesiastical person commis- 
sioned by a bishop.!41 In another assembly, they for- 
bade any Protestant even to be present at a baptism, 
or at a marriage, or at a funeral, if the ceremony was 
performed by a Catholic priest. 142 And, as if to cut off 
all hope of reconciliation, they not only vehemently 
opposed those intermarriages between the two parties, 
by which, in every Christian country, religious animosi- 
ties have been softened, but they publicly declared, that 
they would withhold the sacrament from any parents 
whose children were married into a Catholic ffl.mily.I43 
Not, however, to accumulate unnecessary evidence, 
there is one other circumstance worth relating, as a 
proof of the spirit with which these and similar regula- 
tions were enforced. When Louis XIII., in 1620, 
visited Pau, he was not only treated with indignity, as 
being an heretical prince, but he found that the Pro- 
testants had not left him a single church, not one place, 
in which the king of France, in his own territory, could 


HO I On pouvait dire que La 
Rochelle était la capitale, Ie 
saint temple du calvinisme; car 
on ne voyait là aucune église, 
aucune cérémonie papiste.' Cape- 
figue'8 Richelieu, vol. i. p. 342. 
lU Mém. de Riclwlwu, vol. ii. 
p. 100. For other and similar 
evidence, see IJuple8sis fl[ornay, 
j-[hrwires, vol. xi. p. 244; Sully, 


{Economies Royales, vol. vii. p. 
164; Benoist, HiBt. de fEdit de 
Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 70, 233, 279. 
142 Quick's B.l/nodicon in Gal- 
lia, vol. ii. p. 196. 
143 For a. striking instance of 
the actual enforcement of this 
intolerant regulation, see Quirk's 
Synodicon in Gallia, vol. ii. p. 
344. 
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perform those devotions which he believed necessary 
for his fllture salvation.l 44 
This was the way in which the French Protestants, 
influenced by their new leaders, treated the first Catholic 
government which abstained from persecuting thenl; 
the first which not only allowed them the free exercise 
of their religion, but even advanced many of them to 
offices of trust and of honour.1 45 All this, however, ,vas 
only of a piece with the rest of their conduct. They, 
who in numbers and in intellect formed a miserable 
minority of the French nation, claimed a power which 
the majority had abandoned, and refused to concede to 
others the toleration they themselves enjoyed. Several 
persons, who had joined their party, now quitted it, 
and returned to the Catholic church; but for exercising 
this undoubted right, they were insulted by the Pro- 
testant clergy in the grossest manner, with every term 
of opprobrium and abuse.1 46 For those who resisted their 
authority, no treatment was considered too severe. In 
1612, Ferrier, a man of some reputation in his own day, 
having' disobeyed their injunctions, was ordered to ap- 
pear before one of their synods. The gist of his offence 
was, that he had spoken contemptuously of ecclesiastical 
assemblies; and to thi8 there were, of course, added 
those accusations against his moral conduct, with which 
theologians often attempt to blacken the character of 
their opponents. 147 Readers of ecclesiastical history 
are too familiar with such charges to attach any imp or- 
tance to them; but as, in this case, the accused was 


144 Bazin, Hist. deLouis XIII, 
vol. ii. p. 124 ; l1fém. de Richelieu, 
vol. ii. pp. 109, 110; Felice's 
Hist. of the Protestants of France, 
p. 238. 
145 In 1625, Howell writes 
th3.t the Protestants had put up an 
inscription on the gates of ::\Ion- 
tauban, C Roy sans foy, ville sans 
peur.' Howclfs Letters, p. 178. 
148 Sometimes they were called 
dogs returning to the vomit of 
popE'ry; sometimes they were 


swine wallowing in the mire of 
idolatry. Quick's Synodicon in 
Gallia, vol. i. pp. 385,398. 
147 It is obseITsble, that on 
the first occasion (Quick's Sy- 
nodicon, vol. i. p. 362) nothing is 
said of Ferrier's immorality; 
and on the next occasion (p. 449) 
the synod complains, among 
other things, that C he líath mo
t 
licentiously inveighed against, 
and satirically lampoonE'ù, the 
ecclesiastical assemblies.' 
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tried by men who were at once his prosecutors, his 
enemies, and his judges, the result was easy to anticipate. 
In 1613 Ferrier was excommunicated, and the excom- 
munication was publicly proclaimed in the church of 
Nîmes. In tbis sentence, which is still extant, he is 
declared by the clergy to be 'a Acandalous man, a per- 
son incorrigible, impenitent and ungovernable.' We, 
therefore, they add, 'in the name and power of o
 Lord 
Jesus Christ, by the conduct of tho Holy Ghost, and 
with authority from the church, have cast, and do now 
cast and throw him out of the society of the faithful, 
that he may be delivered up unto Satan.'148 
That he may be delivered up unto Satan! This was 
the penalty which a handful of clergymen, in a corner 
of France, thought they could inflict on a man who 
dared to despise their authority. In our time such an 
anathema would only excite derision ;149 but, early in 
the seventeenth century, the open promulgation of it 
was enough to ruin any private person against whom it 
might be directed. And they whose studies have en- 
abled them to take the measure of the ecclesiastical 
spirit will easily believe that, in that age, the threat did 
not remain a dead letter. The people, inflamed by their 
clergy, rose against Ferrier, attacked his family, de- 
stroyed his property, sacked and gutted his houses, and 
demanded with loud cries, that the ' traitor Judas' 
should be given up to them. The unhappy man, with 
the greatest difficulty, effected his escape; but though 
he saved his life by flying in the dead of the night, he 
was obliged to abandon for ever his native town, as he 


148 See this frightful and im- 
pious document, in Quick's Sy- 
nodicon, vol. i. pp. 448, 450. 
HD The notion of theologians 
respecting excommunication may 
be seen in Mr. Palmer's entE'r- 
taining book, Treatise on the 
Church, vol. i. pp. 64, 67, vol. ii. 
pp. 299, 300; but the opinions 
of this engag-ing writer should 
be contrasted with the indignant 
language of Vattel, Le Droit des 


Gens, vol. i. pp. 177, 178. In 
England, the tE:ITors of excom- 
munication fell into contempt 
towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. See Life qf 
Archbishop Sharpe, edited by 
Newcome, "\"01. i. p. 216: com- 
pare p. 363; and see the mourn- 
ful remarks of Dr. l\T ')sheim, in 
his Eccles. Bist. vol. ii. p. 79 ; 
and Sir Pltilip Waru'ick's .J.lfe- 
mcirs, pp. 175. 176. 
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dared not return to a place where he had provoked AO 
active and so implacable a party.1M 
Into other matters, and even into those connected 
with the ordinary functions of government, the Pro- 
testants carried the same spirit. Although they formed 
so small a section of the people, they attempted to con- 
trol the administration of the crown, and, by the use 
of threats, turn all its acts to their o,vn favour. They 
,vould not allow the state to determine what ecclesias- 
tical councils it should recognize; they would not even 
permit the king to choose his own wife. In 1615, 
,\-ithout the least pretence of complaint, they assembled 
in large numbers at Grenoble and at Nîmes. 151 The 
deputies of Grenoble insisted that government should 
refuse to acknowledge the Council of Trent ;1:;2 and 
both assemblies ordered that the Protestants should 
prevent the marriage of Louis XIII. with a Spanish 
princess.I 53 They laid similar claims to interfere with 
the disposal of civil and military offices. Shortly after 
the death of Henry IV., they, in an assembly at Sau- 
mur, insisted that Sully should be restored to some 
posts from which, in their opinion, he had been un- 
justly removed. 154 In 1619, another of their assem- 


ISO On the treatment of Fer- 
rier, which excited great atten- 
tion as indicating the extreme 
lengths to which the Protestants 
were prepared to go, see .11Iém. 
de Richduu, vol. i. p. 177; ]'[ém. 
de Pontchartrain, vol. ii. pp. 5, 6, 
12, 29, 32; ltlém. de Duplcssi8 
lJfornay, vol. xii. pp. 317,333,341, 
350, 389, 399, 430; Felice's Hist. 
(1 the Protestants of France, p. 
235; Biag. Univ. \01 xiv. p. 440; 
Tallement des Réau:r, Historiettes, 
\ol. v. pp.48-54. Mr. Smedley, 
who refers to none of these au- 
thorities, except two passages in 
Duplessis, has given a garbled 
Rccount of this riot. See his 
llistory of the Reformed Religion 
in France, \01. iii. F'P. 119, 120. 


151 Oapefigud s Rkhelwu, vol. 
i. p. 123. 
152 Oapefigue, vol. i. p. 123; 
Bazin, Hist. de Lou1.3 À7Il, vol. 
i. p. 364; Benoist, Hist. de 
l'Edit de Nantes, "'\"01. ii. p. 183; 
Mém. de Rohan, "'\"01. i. p. 130. 
1:13 Oapefiguls Richelieu, vol. 
i. p. 124; ....,Jfém. dePontchartrain, 
\01. ii. p. 100; Le Vassor, Hist. 
de Louis XIII, "'\"01. ii. pp. 333, 
334. The consequence was, that 
the king was obliged to send a 
powerful escort to protect his 
bride against his Protestant sub- 
jects. Mém. de Rwhcli
, vol. i. 
p. 274. 
Ut Oapefiguds Rwkclieu, '\"01. i. 
p. 38; Benoist, Hist. de l'1!.äit 
de Nante8, vol. ii. pp. 28, 29, 63. 
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blies at Loudun declared, that as one of the Protestant 
councillors of the Parliament of Paris had become 3, 
Catholic, he must be dismissed; and they demanded 
that, for the same reason, the government of Lectoure 
should be taken from Fontrailles, he also having 
adopted the not infrequent example of abandoning his 
sect in order to adopt a creed sanctioned by the state. 165 
By way of aiding all this, and with the view of ex- 
asperating still further religious animosities, the prin- 
cipal Protestant clergy put forth a series of works, 
which, for bitterness of feeling, have hardly ever been 
equalled, and which it would certainly be impossible to 
surpass. The intense hatred with which they regarded 
their Catholic countrymen can only be fully estimated 
by those who have looked into the pamphlets written 
by the French Protestants during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, or who have read the laboured 
and formal treatises of such men as chamier, Drelin- 
court, 1Ioulin, Thomson, and Vignier. Without, how- 
ever, pausing on these, it will perhaps be thought suffi- 
cient 
 for the sake of brevity, I follow the mere 
outline of political events. Great numbers of the Pro- 
testants had joined in the rebellion which, in 1615, 
was raised by condé ;156 and, although they were then 
easily defeated, they seemed bent on trying the issue 
of a fresh struggle. In Béarn, where they were unu- 
sually numerous,167 they, even during the reign of 
Henry IV., had refused to tolerate the Catholic reli. 


155 Mém. de Fontenay Mareuil, 
vol. i. p. 450; J.1fém. de Bassom- 
pierre, vol. ii. p. 161. See a 
similar instance, in the case of 
Berger, in Benoist, Hist. de 
I' Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. p. 136, 
whom the Protestants sought to 
deprite because 'il avoit quitté 
leur religion.' 
156 Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, 
vol. i. p. 381. Sismondi (FUJt. 
des Franrais, vol. xxii. p. 349) 
says that they had no good rea- 

()n for this j and it is certain 


that their privileges, so ìar from 
being diminished since the Edict 
of N antes, had been confirmed 
and extended. 
1:>>7 M. Felice (Hist. of the Pro- 
testants of France, p. 237) says 
of Lower Navarre and Béarn, in 
1617: 'Three-fourths of the po- 
pulation, some say nine-tent11s, 
belonged to th(' reformed COlli- 
munion.' This is prrhaps over- 
estimated; but we know, from 
De Thou, that they formed a 
majority in Béarn in 1566: 'Le
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gion; 'their fanatical clergy,' says the historian of 
}'rance, 'declaring that it ,vould be a crime to permit 
t he idolatry of the mass. '158 This charitable maxim 
they for many years actively enforced, seizing the 
property of the Catholic clergy, and employing it ill 
support of their own churches ;169 so that, while in one 
part of the dominions of the king of France the Pro- 
testants were allowed to exercise their religion, they, 
in another part of his dominions, prevented the Ca- 
tholics from exercising theirs. It was hardly to be 
expected that any government ,vould suffer such an 
r"nomaly as this; and, in 1618, it was ordered that the 
Protestants should restore the plunder, and reinstate 
the Catholics in their former possessions. But the re- 
formed clergy, alarmed at so sacrilegious a proposal, 
appointed a public fast, and inspiriting the people to 
resistance, forced the royal commissioner to fly from 
Pau, where he had arrived in the hope of effecting a 
peaceful adjustment of the claims of the rival parties. 160 
The rebellion thus raised by the zeal of the Protest- 
ants, was soon put down; but, according to the con- 
fession of Rohan, one of the ablest of their leaders, it 
was the beginning of all their misfortunes. 161 The 
sword had now been drawn; and the only question to 


Protestans y fussent en plus 
grand nombre que les Catho- 
liques.' ])e Thou, Hist. Univ. 
vol. v. p. 187. 
158 'Les ministres fanatiqups 
déclaroient qu'ils ne pouvaient 
sans crime souffrir dans ce paJs 
régénéré l'idolAtrie de la messe.' 
SÚJmondi, Hist. des FrançaÚJ, 
vol. xxii. p. 415. 
u, }."'otice sur lea JJJémoircs de 
Rohan, yo1. i. p. 26. Compare 
the account given by Pontchar- 
train, who was one of the minis- 
tprs of Louis XIII. ltJém. de 
Pon , tchartrain '\"01. ii. pp. 248, 
2ô4; and see ,lúém. de llíchelieu, 
vol. i. p. 443. 
180 Bazin, Hist. de France sous 


Louis XIII, vol. ii. pp. 62-64. 
The pith of the question was, 
that 'l'édit de Nantes ayant 
donné pouvoir, tant au.x catho- 
liques qu'aux huguenots, de ren- 
trer partout dans leurs biens, lca 
ecclésiastiques de Béarn déman- 
derent aussytost les leurs.' }'[ém. 
de Fontenay .J.1Iarcuü, voL i. p. 
392. 
161 'L'affaire de Béarn, source 
de tous nos maux.' .J.lfbn. de 
Rohan, vol. i. p. 1.36; see also 
p. 183. And the Protf'stant Le 
Vassor says (lIist. de I10Uis XIII, 
"\"01. iii. p. 634): I L'affaire du 
Béarn et l'assemblée qui Be con- 
voqua ensuitc à la Itochelle, 80nt 
la source véritcible des malbcur8 
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be decided was, whether France should be governed 
according to the principles of toleration recently esta- 
blished, or according to the maxims of a despotic sect, 
which, ,vhile professing to advocate the right of private 
judgment, was acting in a way that rendered all private 
judgment impossible. 
Scarcely was the war in Béarn brought to an end, 
when the Protestants determined on making a great 
effort in the west of France. 162 The seat of this new 
struggle was Rochelle, which was one of the strongest 
fortres!)es in Europe, and was entirely in the hands of 
the Protestants,163 who had grown wealthy, partly by 
their own industry and partly by following the occu- 
pation of public pirates. 164 In this city, which they 
believed to be impregnable,165 they, in December, 1620, 
held a Great Assembly, to which their spiritual chiefs 
flocked from all parts of France. It was soon evident 
that their party was now governed by men who were 
bent on the most violent measures. Their great secular 


des églises réformées de France 
80US Ie règne dont j'écris l'his- 
toire.' 
162 On the connexion between 
the proceedings of Béarn and 
those of Rochelle, compare 1tlem. 
de Montglat, vol. i. p. 33, with 
Mém. de Richelieu, vol. ii. p. 113, 
and .J.Wém. de Rohan, vol. i. p. 446. 
163 Their first church was es- 
tablished in 1556 (Ranke's Civil 
Wars in France, vol. i. p. 360); 
but, by the reign of Charles IX. 
the majority of the inhabitants 
were Protestants. See De Thou, 
Hist. Univ. yol. iv. p. 263, vol. 
v. p. 379, ad. ann. 1562 and 
1567. 
16t Or, as M. Capefigue cour- 
teously puts it, 'les Rochelois 
ne respectaient pas toujours les 
pa.vilions amis.' Oapejigue's Riche- 
lieu, vol. i. p. 332. A delicate 
circumlocution, unknown to 
l\Iezeray who says (Hist. de 


France, vol. iii. p. 426) in 1587: 
'et les Rochelois, qui par Ie 
mOfen du commerce et de h 
piraterie,' &c. 
16.\ 'Ceste place, que les hugue- 
nots tenoient quasy pour impre- 
nable.' Mém. de Fontenay Ma- 
reuil, yol. i. p. 512. ' Cette or- 
gueilleuse cité, qui se croyoit 
imprenable.' Mém de illontglat, 
"\"01. i. p. 45. Howell, who 
visited Rochelle in 1620 and 
1622, was greatly struck by its 
strength. Howell's Letters, pp. 
46, 47, 108. At p. 204, he 
calls it, in his barbarous style, 
'the chief est propugnacle of the 
Protestants there.' For a de- 
scription of the defences of Ro- 
chf'lle, see De Thou, Hist. Univ. 
vol. vi. pp. 616-617; and some 
details worth consulting in Meee- 
ray, Hist. de France, vol. ii. pp. 
977 -980. 
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leaders were, as we have already seen, gradually falling 
off; and, by this time, there only remained two of much 
ability, Rohan and Mornay, both of whom saw the in- 
expediency of their proceedings, and desired that the 
assembly should peaceably separate. 166 But the autho- 
rity of the clergy was irresistible; and, by their prayers 
and exhortations, they easily gained over the ordinary 
citizens, who were then a gross and uneducated body.167 
Under their influence, the Assembly adopted a course 
which rendered civil war inevitable. Their first act 
was an edict, by which they at once confiscated all the 
property belonging to Catholic churches. 168 They then 
caused a great seal to be struck; under the authority 
of which they ordered that the people should be armed, 
and taxes collected from them for the purpose of 
defending their religion. 169 Finally, they drew up the 


168 Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, 
vol. ii. p. 139; Sisrnondi, Hìst. 
des Français, vol. xxii. pp. 480, 
481. Rohan himself says (Mém. 
vol. i. p. 446): 'je m'efforçai de 
la séparer.' In a remarkable 
lattE'r, which Mornay wrote ten 
years before this, he shows his 
apprehensions of the evil that 
would result from the increasing 
violence of bis party; and he 
advises, ' que nostre zèle soit 
tempéré de prudence.' J..1fém. et 
Oorrespond. vol. xi. p. 122 ; and 
as to the divisions this caused 
among the Protestants, see pp. 
154, 510, vol. xii. pp. 82, 255; 
and Sully, (Economies Royales, 
vol. cr. pp. 350, 4&). 
167 'Les seigneurs du parti, et 
surtout Ie sage Duplessis Mornay, 
firent ce qu'ils purent pour en- 
gager les réformés à ne pas pro- 
voquer l'autorité royale pour des 
causes qui ne pouvoient justifier 
une guerre civile; mais Ie pou- 
voir dans Ie parti avoit passé 
presque absolumcnt aux bour- 
geois des villes et aux ministres 


qui se livroient aveuglement à 
leur fanatisme, et à leur orgueil, 
et qui étoient d'autant plus ap- 
plaudis qu'ils montroientplus de 
violence.' Sismondi, Hist. des 
Français, vol. xxii. p. 478. 
16!J 'On confisqua les biens 
des églises catholiques.' La val- 
lée des Français, vol. iii. p. 86: 
and see Oapefigue' 8 Richelieu, 
vol. i. p. 258. 
169 'Ils donnent des commis- 
sions d'armer et de faire des im- 
positions sur Ie peuple, et co 
sous leur grand sceau, qui étoit 
une Religion appuyée sur nne 
croix, ayant en la main un livrð 
de l'évangile,foulant auxpieds un 
vieux squelette, qu'ils disoient 
être l' église romaine.' J..llém. de 
Richclieu, vol. ii. p. 120. 1tL 
Capefigue (Rwhelieu, vol. i. p. 
259) says that this seal still 
exists; but it is not e'\"en alluded 
to by a late writer (Fclwe, Hist. 
of the Protestan t8 of France, p. 
240), who systematically sup- 
presses every fact unfavouI"dble 
to his own party. 
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regulations, and organized the establishment of what 
they called the Reformed Churches of France and of 
Béarn; and, with a view to facilitate the exercise of 
their spiritual jurisdiction, they parcelled out France 
into eight circles, to each of which there was allotted 
a separate general, who, however, was to be accom- 
panied by a clergyman, since the administration, in all 
its parts, was held responsible to that ecclesiastical 
assembly which called it into existence. I70 
Such were the forms and pomp of authority assumed 
by the spiritual leaders of the French Protestants; men 
by nature destined to obscurity, and whose abilities were 
so despicable, that, notwithstanding their temporary 
importance, they have left no name in history. These 
insignificant priests, who, at the best, were only fit to 
mount the pulpit of a country village, now arrogated to 
themselves the right of ordering the affairs of France, 
imposing taxes upon Frenchmen, confiscating property, 
raising troops, levying war; and all this for the sake of 
propagating a creed, which was scouted by the country 
at large as a foul and mischievous heresy. 
In the face of these inordinate pretensions, it was 
evident that the French government had no choice, ex- 
cept to abdicate its functions, or else take arms in its 
own defence. I7l Whatever may be the popular notion 
respecting the necessary intolerance of the Catholics, it 
is an indisputable fact, that, early in the seventeenth 
century, they displayed in France a spirit of forbear- 
ance, and a Christian charity, to which the Protestants 
could make no pretence. During the twenty-two 
years which elapsed between the Edict of Nantes and 
the Assembly of Rochelle, the government, notwi th- 
standing repeated provocations, never attacked thc. 


170 Le VassOT, Hist. de Louis Protestant, was naturally preju- 
XIII, vol. iv. p. 157; Bazin, diced in favour of the Hugue- 
Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. ii. p. nots, says, that they had esta- 
145; Benoist, Hist. de ['Edit de blished' imperium in imperio;' 
Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 353-355 ; and he ascribes to the violence 
Oapefigue's Rkkelwu, vol. i. p. of their rulers the war of 1621. 
258. Mosheim's 
Eccles. HÜ3t. voL ii. 
171 Even l\Iosheim, who, as a pp. 237, 238. 
VOL. IL P 
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Protestants ;172 nor did they make any attempt to de- 
stroy the privileges of a sect, which they were bound to 
consider heretical, and the extirpation of which had 
been deemed by their fathers to be one of the first 
duties of a Christian statesman. 
The war that now broke out lasted seven years, and 
was uninterrupted, except by the short peace, first of 
Montpelier, and afterwards of Rochelle; neither of 
which, however, was very strictly preserved. But the 
difference in the views and intentions of the two parties 
corresponded to the difference between the classes which 
governed them. The Protestants, being influenced 
mainly by the clergy, made their object religious domi- 
nation. The Catholics being led by statesmen, aimed 
at temporal advantages. Thus it was, that circum- 
stances had in France so completely obliterated the 
original tendency of these two great sects, that, by a 
singular metamorphosis, the secular principle was now 
represented by the Catholics, and the theological prin- 
ciple by the Protestants. The authority of the clergy, 
and therefore the interests of superstition, were up- 
held by that very party which owed its origin to the 
diminution of both; they were, on the other hand, at- 
tacked by a party whose success had hitherto depended 
on the increase of both. If the Catholics triumphed, 
the ecclesiastical power would be weakened; if the 
Protestants triumphed, it would be strengthened. Of 
this fact, so far as the Protestants are concerned, I have 
just given ample proof, collected from their proceedings, 
and from the language of their own synods. And that 
the opposite, or secular principle, predominated among 
the Catholics, is evident, not only from their undeviat- 
ing policy in the reigns of Henry IV. and Louis Xill., 
but also from another circumstance worthy of note. For, 
their motives were so obvious, and gave such scandal 
to the church, that the pope, as the great protector of 
religion, thought himself bound to reprehend that dis- 
regard of theological interests which they cÍisplayed, 


172 Compare ...Vém. de Fonte- Flassan, Kut. tÙ la Diplomatie 
nay J."\fareuü, ,"01. ii. p. 88, with FrançaÏ3e, vol ii. p. 3;}1. 
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and which he considered to be a crying and unpardon- 
able offence. In 1622, only one year after the struggle 
between the Protestants and Catholics had begun, he 
strongly remonstrated with the French government 
upon the notorious indecency of which they were guilty, 
in carrying on war against heretics, not for the purpose 
of suppressing the heresy, but merely with a view of 
procuring for the state those temporal advantages which, 
in the opinion of all pious men, ought to be regarded 
as of subordinate importance.l 73 
If, at this juncture, the Protestants had carried the 
day, the loss to France would have been immense, per- 
haps irreparable. For no one, who is acquainted with 
the temper and character of the French Calvinists, 
can doubt, that if they had obtained possession of the 
government, they would have revived those religious 
persecutions which, so far as their power extended, they 
had already attempted to enforce. Not only in their 
writings, but even in the edicts of their assemblies, we 
find ample proof of that meddling and intolerant spirit 
which, in every age, has characterized ecclesiastical 
legislation. Indeed, such a spirit is the legitimate con- 
sequence of the fundamental assumption from which 
theological la.wgivers usually start. The clergy are 
taught to consider that their paramount duty is to pre- 
serve the purity of the faith, and guard it against the 
invasions of heresy. Whenever, therefore, they rise to 
power, it almost invariably happens, that they carry 
into politics the habits they have contracted in their 
profession; and having long been accustomed to con- 
bider religious error as criminal, they now naturally 
attempt to make it penal. And as all the European 


11. See the paper of inBtruc- teresse.' Bazin (Hist. de Louu 
tions from Pope Gregory XV. XIII, vol. ii. p. 320) say
, that 
in the apl'endix to Ranke, die Richelieu attacked the Hugue- 
Rlim. Päpste, vol. iii. pp. 173, nots 'Bans aucune idée de persé- 
174: 'Die Hauptsache aber ist cution religieuse.' See, to the 
wa.S er clem Könige von Frank- same effect, Capcfigue's Ricludieu, 
l't-'ich vorstellt'n Boll: 1, dass er 'Vol. i. p. 274; and thf' canrlid 
ja nicht den V E'rdacht auf Bich admissions of the Protestant La 
1ßden werde alB verfolge er die V Rssor, in his Rist. de Louis XIII, 
Proteatanten bloss aHa Staatsin- vol. v. p. 11. 
F2 
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countries have, in the period of their ignorance, been 
once ruled by the clergy, just so do ,ve find in the law- 
books of every land those traces of their power which 
the progress of knowledge is gradually effacing. 'Ve 
find the professors of the dominant creed enacting la,vs 
against the professors of other creeds: laws sometimes 
to burn them, sometimes to exile them, sometimes to 
take away their civil rights, sometimes only to take 
away their political rights. These are the different gra- 
dations through which persecution passes; and by ob- , 
servÏDg which, we may measure, in any country, the 
energy of the ecclesiastical spirit. At the same time, 
the theory by which such measures are supported 
generally gives rise to other measures of a somewhat 
different, though of an analogous character. For, by 
extending the authority of law to opinions as well as 
to acts, the basis of legislation becomes dangerously 
enlarged; the individuality and independence of each 
man are invaded; and encouragement is given to the 
enactment of intrusive and vexatious regulations, which 
are au-pposed to perform for morals the service that the 
other class of laws performs for religion. Under pre- 
tence of favouring the practice of virtue, and maintain- 
ing the purity of society, men are troubled in their most 
ordinary pursuits, in the commonest occurrences of life, 
in tneir amusements, nay, even in the very dress they 
may "be inclined to wear. That this is what has actually 
been done, must be known to whoever has looked into 
the writings of the fathers, into the canons of Christian 
councils, into the differcnt systems of ecclesiastical law, 
or into the sermons of the earlier clergy. Indeed, all 
this is so natural, that regulations, conceived in the same 
spirit, were drawn up for the government of Geneva by 
the Calvinist clergy, and for the government of England 
by Archbishop Cranmer and his coadjutors; while a 
tendency, precisely identical, may be observed in the 
legislation of the Puritans, and to give a ..till later in- 
stance, in that of the 1\fethodists. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that, in France, the Protestant clergy, having 
great power among their own party, 6hould enforce a 
similar discipline. Thus, to mention only a few e1:am- 
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pIes, they forbade anyone to go to a theatre, or even 
to witness the performance of private theatricals}74 
They looked upon dancing as an ungodly amusement, 
and, therefore, they not only strictly prohibited it, but 
they ordered that all dancing-masters should be admo- 
nished by the spiritual power, and desired to abandon 
so unchristian a profession. If, however, the admoni- 
tion failed in effecting its purpose, the dancing-masters, 
thus remaining obdurate, were to be excommunicated} 76 
With the same pious care did the clergy superintend 
other matters equally important. In one of their 
synods, they ordered that all persons should abstain 
from wearing gay apparel, and should arrange 
their hair with becoming modesty.l76 In another 
synod, they forbade women to paint; and they 
declared that if, after this injunction, any woman 
persisted in painting, she should not be allowed to re- 
ceive the sacrament}77 To their own clergy, as the 
instructors and shepherds of the flock, there was paid 
an attention still more scrupulous. The ministers of 
the Word were permitted to teach Hebrew, because He- 
brew is a sacred dialect, uncontaminated by profane 
writers. But the Greek language, which contains all 
the philosophy and nearly all the wisdom of anti. 
quity, was to be discouraged, its study laid aside, its 
professorship suppressed. 178 And, in order that the 
mind might not be distracted from spiritual things, the 
study of chemistry was likewise forbidden; such a mere 
earthly pursuit being incompatible with the habits of 


174 Quick's Synodicon in Gal- 
lia, vol. i. p. 62. 
175 Ibid. vol. i. pp. lvii. 17, 
131, vol. ii. p. 174. 
178 'And both sexes are re- 
quired to kf'ep modE'sty in their 
haÏJ',' &c. Ibid. vol. i. p. 119. 
177 Quick's Synodicon, vol. i. 
p. 165. 
178 The synod of Alf'z, in 1620, 
says, 'A minister may at the 
f5ame time be professor in di- 
vinity and of the Hebrew tongue. 


But 1t is not seemly for him to 
profess the Greek also, because 
the most of his employment will 
be taken up in the exposition of 
Pagan and profane author
, un- 
less he be discharged from the 
ministry.' Quick'8 Synodicon, 
vol. ii. p. 57. ThreE' years later, 
the synod of Cha.renton sup- 
pressed altogether the Greek 
professorships, 'as being super- 
fluous and of small profit: Ibid. 
yol. ii. p. 115. 
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the sacred profession. 179 Lest, however, in spite ot 
these precautions, knowledge should still creep in among 
the Protestants, other measures were taken to prevent 
even its earliest approach. The clergy, entirely forget- 
ting that right of private judgment upon which their 
sect was founded, became so anxious to protect the un- 
wary from error, that they forbade any person to print 
or publish a work without the sanction of the church; 
in other words, without the sanction of the clergy them- 
selves. lSO When, by these means, they had destroyed 
the possibility of free inquiry, and, so far as they were 
able, had put a stop to the acquisition of all real know- 
ledge, they proceeded to guard against another circum- 
stance to which their measures had given rise. For, 
several of the Protestants, seeing tl1at under such a 
system, it was impossible to educate their families ,,-ith 
adyantage, sent their children to some of those cele- 
brated Catholic colleges, where alone a sound education 
could then be obtained. But the clergy, so soon as they 
heard of this practice, put an end to it, by excommuni- 
cating the offending parents; 181 and to this there was 
added an order forbidding them to admit into their own 
private houses any tutor ,vho professed Fhe Catholic 
religion. 182 Such was the way in which the French 
Protestants were watched over and protected by their 
spiritual masters. Even the minutest matters were not 
beneath the notice of these great legislators. They 
ordered that no person should go to a ball or masque- 
rade ;IS3 nor ought any Christian to look at the tricks 
of conjurors, or at the famous game of goblets, or at 
the puppet-show; neither was he to be present at mor- 
ris-dances; for all such amusements should be sup- 
pressed by the magistrates, because they excite curiosity, 


179 The synod of St. 
IaLXant, in 
1609, orders that' colloquies and 
synods shall have a watchful eye 
over those ministers who study 
chemistry, and grievously reproye 
and censure tbem.'lbid. vol.i.p.314-. 
110 Ibid. vol. i. pp. 140, 194, 
vol ii. p. 110. 


181 Quick'8 Synod'lcon, vol. i. 
pp. Iv. 235, 419, vol. ii. pp. 201, 
509, 515. Compare Benoist, 
IIist. de r Edit de ]....a7Zte
, vol. ii. 
p. 4- 7 3. 
182 QuicE 8 Synodicon, vol. ii. 
p. 81. 
183 Ibid. voL ii. p. 174. 
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cause expense, waste time}84 Another thing to be at- 
tended to, is the names that are bestowed in baptism. 
A child may have two christian names, though one is 
preferable} 85 Great care, however, is to be observed 
in their selection. They ought to be taken from the 
Bible, but they ought not to be Baptist or Angel; 
neither should any infant receive a Dame which has 
been formerly used by the Pagans. 186 "When the chil- 
dren are grown up, there are other regulations to which 
they must be subject. The clergy declared that the 
faithful must by no means let their hair grow long, lest 
by so doing they indulge in the luxury of 'lascivious 
curls.' 187 They are to make their garments in such a 
manner as to avoid 'the new-fangled fashions of the 
world:' they are to have no tassels to their dress: their 
gloves must be without silk: and ribbons: they are to 
abstain from fardingales: they are to beware of wide 
sleeves. 188 
Those readers who have not studied the history of 
ecclesiastical legislation, will perhaps be surprised to 
find, that men of gravity, men who had reached 
the years of discretion, and were assembled together 
in solemn council, should evince such a prying and 
puerile spirit; that they should display such mise- 
rable and childish imbecility. But, whoever will take 
a wider survey of human affairs, will be inclined to 


184 'All Christian magIstrates 
are advised not in the least to 
suffer them, because it feeds 
foolish curiosity, puts upon un- 
necessary expensl>s, and wastes 
time.' Ibid. vol. i. p. 194. 
185 This was a very knotty 
question for the theologians; but 
it was at length decided in the 
affirmative by the synod of Sau- 
mur: 'On the 13th article of 
the same chapter, the deputies of 
Poictou demanded, whether two 
names might be given a child at 
baptism? To which it was re- 
plied: The thing was indifferent; 
however, parents were advised 


to obser'\"e herein Christian sim- 
plicity.' Ibid. vol. i. p. 178. 
186 Ibid. vol. i. pp. xlvi. 25. 
187 I quote the language of the 
synod of Castres, in 1626. Ibid. 
vol. ii. p. 1 74. 
188 Quick's Synodicon, vol. i. 
p. 165, vol. ii. pp. 7, 174, 574, 
583. In the same way, the 
Spanish clergy, early in the 
present century, attempted to 
regulate the dress of women. 
See Doblado' s Letters from Spain, 
pp. 202-205: a good illustration 
of the identity of the ecclesiasti- 
cal spirit, whether it be Catholic 
or Protestant. 
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blame, not so much the legislators, as the system of 
which the legislators formed a part. For as to the 
men themselves, they merely acted after their kind. 
They only follo,ved the traditions in which they were 
bred. By virtue of their profession, they had been 
accustomed to hold certain views, and, when they rose 
to power, it was natural that they should carry those 
views into effect; thus transplanting into the la,v-book 
the maxims they had already preached in the pulpit. 
"Whenever, therefore, we read of meddling, inquisitive, 
and vexatious regulations imposed by ecclesiastical au- 
thority, we should remember, that they are but the 
legitimate result of the ecclesiastical spirit; and that 
the way to remedy such grievances, or to prevent their 
occurrence, is not by vainly labouring to change the 
tendencies of that class from ,vhence they proceed, 
but rather by confining the class ,vithin its proper 
limits, by jealously guarding against its earliest en- 
croachments, by taking every opportunity of lessening 
its influence, and finally, when the progress of society 
will justify so great a step, by depriving it of that poli- 
tical and legislative power ,vhich, though gradually 
falling from its hands, it is, even in the most civilized 
countries, still allowed in some degree to retain. 
But, setting aside these general considerations, it 
will, at all events, be admitted, that I have collected 
sufficient evidence to indicate what would bave hap- 
pened to France, if the Protestants had obtained the 
upper hand. After the facts "hich I have brought 
forward, no one can possibly doubt, that if such a 
misfortune had occurred, the liberal, and, considering 
the age, the enlightened policy of Henry IV. and 
Louis XIII. would have been destroyed, in order to 
make way for that gloomy and austere system, which, 
in every age and in every country, has been found 
to be the natural fruit of ecclesiastical po,ver. To 
put, therefore, the question in its proper form, in- 
stead of saying that there was a war betwecn,hostile 
creeds, we should rather say that there was a war 
between rival classes. It ,vas a contest, not so much 
between the Catholic religion and the Protestant re- 
ligion, as between Catholic laymen and Protestant 
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clergy. It was a struggle between temporal interests 
and theological interests,-between the spirit of the 
present and the spirit of the past. And the point now 
at issue was, whether France shon1d be governed by 
the civil power or by the spiritual power,-whether 
she should be ruled according to the large views of 
secular statesmen, 01' according to the narrow notions 
of a factious and intolerant priesthood. 
The Protestants having the great advantage of being 
the aggressive party, and being, moreover, inflamed by 
a religious zeal unknown to their opponents, might, 
under ordinary circumstances, have succeeded in their 
hazardous attempt; or, at all events, they might have 
protracted the struggle for an indefinite period. But, for- 
tunately for France, in 1624, only three years after the 
war began, Richelieu assumed the direction of the go- 
vernment. He had for some years been the secret adviser 
of the queen-mother, into whose mind he had always 
inculcated the necessity of complete toleration.I 89 "When 
placed at the head of affairs, he pursued the same 
policy, and attempted in every way to conciliate the 
Protestants. The clergy of his own party were con- 
stantly urging him to exterminate the heretics, whose 
presence they thought polluted France. 190 But Riche- 
lieu, having only secular objects, refused to embitter 
the contest by turning it into a religious war. He was 
determined to chastise the rebellion, but he would not 
punish the heresy. Even while the war was raging, 
he would not revoke those edicts of toleration by 
which the full liberty of religious worship was granted 


1111 On his influence over her 
in and after 1616, see Le Vassor, 
Hist. de Loui
 XIIl, \
ol. ii. p. 
(j08; .J.1fém. de Pontchartrain, 
vol. ii. p. 240; Mém. de Mont- 
glat, vol. i. p. 23 ; and compare, 
in lJfé-m. de Richelieu, vol. ii. pp. 
198-200, the curious arguments 
which he put in her mouth re- 
8pectin
 the impolicy of making 
war on the Protestants. 
130 In 1625, the Archbishop 
of Lyons wrote to Richdieu, 


m-ging him ' assiéger la Rochelle, 
et châ.tier ou, pour mieux dire, 
exterminer les huguenots, toute 
autre affaire cessante.' Bazin, 
Hist. de w.J,Ïs XIII, vol. ii p. 
276. See also, on the anxiety of 
the clergy in the reign of Louis 
XIII. to destroy the Protestants, 
Benoist, Hzst. de r Edit de Nantes, 
vol. ii. pp. 155, 166, 232, 245, 
338, 378, 379, 427; Sumwndi, 
Hi.$t. dc
 Français, vol. xxii. 
p. 485. 
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to the Protestants. And when they, in 1626, showed 
signs of compunction, or at all events of fear, he pub- 
licly confirmed the Edict of Nantes,191 and he granted 
them peace; although, as he says, he knew that by 
doing so he should fall under the suspicion of those' ,vho 
so greatly affected the name of zealous Catholics.' 192 
A few months afterwards, war again broke out; and 
then it was that Richelieu determined on that cele- 
brated siege of Rochelle, which, if bronght to a suc- 
cessful issue, was sure to be a decisive blow against 
the French Protestants. That he was moved to this 
hazardous undertaking solely by secular considerations 
is evident, not only from the genèral spirit of his prece- 
ding policy, but also from his subsequent conduct. 
With the details of this famous siege history is not 
concerned, as such matters have no value except to mili- 
tary readers. It is enough to say that, in 1628, Rochelle 
was taken; and the Protestants, who had been induced 
by their clergy193 to continue to resist long after relief 
was hopeless, and who, in consequence, had suffered the 
most dreadful hardships, were obliged to surrender at 
discretion. 194 The privileges of the town were revoked, 
and its magistrates removed; but the great minister 
by whom these things were effected, still abstained from 
that religious persecution to which he was nrged.19
 


1111 He confirmed it in March 
1626; Flassan, Hist. de la ])i- 
plomatw Française, vol. ii. p. 399; 
and also in the preceding Janu- 
ary. See Benoist, HÙ3t. de l' Edit 
de }{antes, vol. ii. appendix, 
pp. 77, 81. 
lilt 'Ceux qui affectent autant 
Ie nom de zélés catholiques.' 
lr[ém. de Richelieu, vol iii. p. 16 ; 
and at p. 2, he, in the same year 
(1626), says, that he was op- 
posed by those who had C un trop 
ardent et précifité désir de ruiner 
les huguenots. 
In Si.smtmdi, Hist. des Fran- 
fail, vol. uiii. p. 66. 


JU On the sufferings of the 
inhabitants, see extract from the 
Dupuis :Mss., in Oapcfigw8 Riche- 
li_u, '"'01. i. p. 351. Fontenay 
Mareuil, who was an eye-wit- 
ness, says, that the besieged, in 
some instances, ate their own 
children; and that the burial- 
grounds WE're guarded, to prevent 
the corpses from being dug up 
and turned into food. ]Jfém. ds 
Fontfflay _1fareuil, '\"01. ii. p. 119. 
JIIS And in which be would 
most assuredly have been sup- 
ported by Louis XIII.'; of whom 
an intelligent writer says. 'II 
étoitplein do piété etde zèlepour 
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He granted to the Protestants the toleration which he 
had offered at an earlier period, and he formally con- 
ceded the free exercise of their public worship.196 But, 
such was their infatuation, that because he likewise 
restored the exercise of the Catholic religion, and thus 
gave to the conquerors the same liberty that he had 
granted to the conquered, the Protestants murmured 
at the indulgence; they could not bear the idea that 
their eyes should be offended by the performance of 
Popish rites. 197 And their indignation waxed so high, 
that in the next year they, in another part of France, 
again rose in arms. As, however, they were now 
stripped of their principal resources, they were easily 
defeated; and, their existence as a political faction 
being destroyed, they were, in reference to their reli- 
gion, treated by Richelieu in the same manner as 
before.l 98 To the Protestants generally, he confirmed 
the privilege of preaching and of performing the other 
ceremonies of their creed. 199 To their leader, Rohan, 
he granted an amnesty, and, a few years afterwards, 
employed him in important public services. After this, 
the hopes of the party were dlstroyed; they never 


Ie ser,ice de Dieu et pour la 
grandeur de l' église; et sa plus 
sensible joie, en prenant La Ro- 
chelle et les autres places qu'il 
prit, fut de penser qu'il chasse- 
roit de 5011 royaume les héré- 
tiques, et qu'il Ie purgeroit par 
cette voie des différentes re- 
ligions qui gâ.tent et infectent 
l' église de Dieu.' ]fém. de Jrfot- 
tevüle, vol. i. p. 425, edit. Petitot, 
1824. 
1118 Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, 
vol. ii. p. 423; Sismondi, Hist. 
des Français, vol. xxiii. p. 77; 
Oapefigue'8 RichelÜJu, vol. i. p. 
357; Mém. de Fontcnay J,fareuil, 
vol. ii. p. 122. 
19' 'Les huguenots murmu- 
raient de voir Ie rétablissement 
de l' église romaine au sein de 


leur ville.' Oapefigue' 8 Rwklüu, 
vol. i. p. 359. 
198 C Dès qu'il ne s'agit plus 
d'un parti politi que, il concéda, 
comme à la Rochelle, la liberté 
de conscience et la faculté de 
prêche.' Capefigue's Richelieu, 
vol. i. p. 381. Compare Smed- 
ley' 8 Hi:3t. of tlze Reformed Re- 
ligion in France, vol. iii. p. 201, 
with Mémoires de Ri.chelieu, ,01. 
iv. p. 4fH. 
199 C The Edict of Nismes, in 
1629, an important document, 
will be found in Quick's SY1l0di- 
con, vol. i. pp. xcvi.-ciii., and in 
Benoist, Hi:3t. de l' Edit de Nant('s, 
vol. ii. appendix, pp. 92-98; and 
a commentary on it in Bazin, 
Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. iii. pp. 
36-38. :M. Bazin, unfortunately 
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again rose in arm:;, nor do we find any mention of them 
until a much later period, ,vhen they were barbarously 
persecuted by Louis XIV.200 But from all snch into- 
lerance Richelieu sedulously abstained; and having 
now cleared the land from rebellion, he embarked in 
that vast scheme of foreign policy, of which I have 
already given some account, and in which he clearly 
showed that his proceedings against the Protestants 
had not been caused by hatred of their religious tenets. 
For, the same party ,vhich he attacked at home, he 
supported abroad. He put down the French Protest- 
ants, because they were a turbulent faction that troubled 
the state, and wished to suppress the exercise of all 
opinions unfavourable to themselves. But so far from 
carrying on a crusade against their religion, he, as I 
have already observed, encouraged it in other countries; 
and, though a bishop of the Catholic church, he did 
not hesitate, by treaties, by money, and by force of 
arms, to support the Protestants against the House 
of Austria, maintain the Lutherans against the Emperor 
of Germany, and uphold the Calvinists against the 
King of Spain. 
I have thus endeavoured to draw a slight, though, I 
trust, a clear outline, of the events which took place in 
France during the reign of Louis XID., and particularly 
during that part of it which included the administration 
of Richelieu. But such occurrences, important as they 
are, only formed a single phase of that larger develop- 
ment which was no,v displaying itself in nearly every 
branch of the national intellect. They ,vere the mere 
political expression of that bold and sceptical spirit 
which cried havoc t.o the prejudices and superstitions of 
men. For, the government of Richeli
u ,vas successful, 
as well as progressive; and no government can unite 
these two qualities, unless its measures harmonize with 


for the reputation of this other- 
wise yaluable work. never quotes 
his authorities. 
200 In 1633, their own histo- 
rian Bays: ' les Réformez ne 
faisoient plus de party.' Benoi8t, 


Hist. de l' Edit de ]{antes, vol. ii. 
p. 532. Compare Sir Thoma.ø 
Hanmer's account of' France in 
1648, in Bunbury's Oorrespond. 
of IIanmer, p. 309, Lond. 1
38. 
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the feelings and temper of the age. Such an adminis- 
tration, though it facilitates progress, is not the cause 
of it, but is rather its measure and symptom. The cause 
of the progress lies far deeper, and is governed by the 
general tendency of the time. And as the different 
tendencies observable in successive generations depend 
on the differenc9 in their knowledge, it is evident, that 
,ve can only understand the working of the tendencies, 
by taking a wide view of the amount and character of 
the knowledge. To comprehend, therefore, the real 
nature of the great advance made during the reign of 
Louis Xill., it becomes necessary that I should lay be- 
fore the reader some evidence respecting those higher 
and more important facts, which historians are apt to 
neglect, but without which the study of the past is an 
idle and trivial pursuit, and history itself a barren field, 
which, bearing no fruit, is unworthy of the labour that 
is wasted on the cultivation of so ungrateful a soil. 
It is, indeed, a very observable fact, that while Riche- 
lieu, with such extraordinary boldness, was secularizing 
the whole system of French politics, and by his disregard 
of ancient interests, was setting at naught the most 
ancient traditions, a course precisely similar was being 
pursued, in a still higher department, by a man greater 
than he; by one, who, if I may express my own opinion, 
is the most profound among the many emin('nt thinkers 
France has produced. I speak of Réné Descartes, of 
whom the least that can be said is, that he effected a 
revolution more decisive than has ever been brought 
about by any other single mind. With his mere phy- 
sical discoveries we are not now concerned, because in 
this Introduction I do not pretend to trace the progress 
of science, except in those epochs which indicate a new 
turn in the habits of national thought. But I may 
rcrnind the reader, that he was the first .who successfully 
a ppJied algebra to geometry ;201 that he pointed ont the 


:':01 Thomas (Eloge, in (Euvres this, in the highest sense, is 
de Descartes, vol. i. p. 32) says, strictly true; for although Vieta 
'cet in-;trument, c'est Descartes and two or three others in the 
qui l'a créé; c'est l'application sixteenthcenturyh&.danticipated 
de l'algèbre à.la géométrie.' And this step, wo owe entirely to 
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important law of the sines ;202 that in an age in which 
optical instruments ,vere extremely imperfect, he dis- 
covered the changes to which light is subjected in the 
eye by the crystalline lens ;203 that he directed attention 
to the consequences resulting from the .weight of the 


Descartes the magnificent dis- 
covery of the possibility of 
applying algebra to the geometry 
of curyes, he being undoubtedly 
the first who expressed them by 
algebraic equations. See lrfon- 
tucla, Hist. des MatMmat. "\"01. i. 
pp. 704, 705, "\"01. ii. p. 120, '\"01. 
iii. p. 64. 
202 The statements of Huy- 
gens and of Isaac Vossius to the 
effect that Descartes had seen 
the papers of Snell before pub- 
lishing his discovery, are unsup- 
ported by any direct endence; 
at least none of the historians of 
science, so far as I am aware, 
ha"\"e brought forward any. So 
strong, however, is the disposi- 
tion of mankind at large to de- 
preciate great men, and so gene- 
ral is the desire to connct them 
of plagiarism, that this charge, 
improbable in itself, ancl only 
resting on the testimony of two 
ennous rivals, has been not only 
renved by modern writers, but 
bas been, even in our own time, 
spoken of as a well-established 
and notorious fact! The flimsy 
basis of this accusation is clearly 
exposed by 1\1. Bordas Demoulin, 
in bis valuable work Le Cart('si- 
anisme, Paris, 1843, '\"01. ii. pr. 
9-12; while, on the other side of 
t he question, I refer with rf'grE't 
to Bir D. Brewster on the Progrc.r:s 
()f Opt
s, Second Report of 
British Association, pp. 309, 310 ; 
ßnd to Whewell's Hist. of tlæ 111- 
ductit'c &ienccs, vol. ii. pp. 379, 
602, 603. 


203 See the interesting remarks 
ofSprengel (Hist. de la lrfédecine, 
vol. iv. pp. 271, 272), and æUvre8 
de Descartes, vol. iv. pp. 371 seq. 
What makes this the more obser- 
va.blE' is this: that the study of 
the crystalline lens was neg- 
lected long after the death of 
Descartes, and no attempt made 
for more than a hundred years 
to complete his views by ascer- 
taining its intimate structure. 
Indeed, it is said (Tlwmson' s 
Animal Chemistry, p. 612) that 
the crystalline lens and the two 
humours were first analyzed in 
1802. Compare Si7Mn's Animal 
Chemistry, '\"01. ii. pp. 419-421 
Henle, Traité a: Anatomi.e, "\"01. i. 
p. 357; Lt'pelletier, Physiologie 
lrfédicale, "\"01. iii. p. 160; Mayo's 
Human Physiol., p. 279; Blain- 
ville, Phys'iol. comparte, "\"01. iii. 
pp. 325-328; none of whom 
refer to any analysis earlier than 
the ninE'teenth century. I notice 
this partly as a contribution to 
the history of our knowledge, 
and partly as pronng how slow 
men have been in following Des- 
cartes, and in completing his 
news; for, as 1\1. Blanville 
justly obserres, the chemical 
laws of the lens must be under- 
stood, before we can exhaustively 
generalize the optical Jaws of its 
refraction; so that, in fact, the 
researches of TIerzeli us on the eye 
are complemental to those of 
Descartes. The theory of the 
limitation of the crystalline lE'ns 
according to the descending scale 
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tmosphere ;204 and that he, moreover, detected the 
causes of the rainbow, 205 that singular phenomenon, with 
which, in the eyes of the vulgar, some theological super- 
stitions are still connected. 206 At the same time, and 
as if to combine the most varied forms of excellence, 
he is not only allowed to be the first geometrician of the 


of the animal kingdom, and the 
connexion between its develop- 
ment and a general increase of 
sensuous perception, seem to 
have been little studied; but Dr. 
Grant (Oomparative Anatomy, 
p. 252) thinKs that the lens exists 
in some of the rotifera ; while in 
regard to its origin, I find a curi- 
ous statement in Müller's Phy- 

wlogy, \"01. i. p. 450, that after 
its removal in mammals, it has 
been reproduced by its matrix, 
the capsule. (If this can be re- 
lied on, it will tell against the 
suggestion of Schwann, who sup- 
poses, in his lrlicroscopical Re- 
searches, 1847, pp. 87, 88, that 
its mode of life is \"egetable, and 
that it is not' a secretion of its 
capsule'). As to its probable 
existence in the hydrozoa, see 
Rymer Jones's Animal Kingdom, 
1855, p. 96, 'regarded either as 
a crystalline lens, or an otolithe ; , 
.and as to its embryonic develop- 
ment, see Burdach, Traité de 
Physiologie, vol. iii. pp. 435-438. 
20. Torricelli first weighed the 
air in 1643. Brandis Chemütry, 
\"01. i. p. 360; Leslü's Natural 
Philosophy, p. 419: but there is 
a letter from Descartes, written 
8.S early as 1631, 'où il explique 
Ie phénomène de la snspension 
du mercure dans un tuyau fermé 
par cn haut, en l' attribuant au 
poids de la colonn
 d'air élevée 
Jusqu'au delà des nuE's.' Bordas 
Demoulin, le Oartésianisme, vol. 
i. p. 311. And l\IontucJa (Hut. 


des J.lathémat. vol. ii. p. 205) 
says of Descartes, 'nous avons 
des preuves que ce philosophe 
reconnut avant Torricelli la 
pesanteur de r air.' Descartes 
himsf'lf says, that he suggested 
the subsequent experiment of 
Pascal. (Euvres de Descartes, 
vol. x. pp. 344, 351. 
205 Dr. Whewell, who has 
treated Descartes with marked 
injustice, does nevertheless allow 
that he is 'the genuine author of 
the explanation of the rainbow.' 
Hist. of the Indue. Sciences, vol. 
ii. pp. 380, 384. See also Boyle's 
Works, vol. iii. p. 189; Thom- 
son's Hist. of the Royal Society, 
p. 364: Hallam's Lit. of Europe, 
vol. iii. p. 205; (Euvres de 
Descartes, TOL i. pp. 47, 48, vol. 
v. pp. 265-284. On the theory 
of the rainbow as known in the 
present century, see Kaemtz, 
Oourse of Meteorology, pp. 440- 
445; and Forbes on ]jletlorology, 
pp. 126-130, in Report of British 
Association for 1840. Compare 
Leslie's Natural Philosophy, p. 
531; Pouillet, Elémens de Phy- 
sique, vol. ii. p. 788. 
206 The Hebrew notion of the 
rain bow is well known; and for 
the ideas of other nations on 
this subject, Bee Prichara:s 
Physical Histo'l"Y of Mankind, 
vol. v. pp. 154, 176; Kamds 
Sketches of the History of Man, 
vol. iv. p. 252, Edinb. 1788; and 
Burdache's Physiologie, vol. v. pp. 
646, 547, Paris, ] 839. 
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age,207 but by the clearness and admirable precision of 
his style, he became one of the founders of French 
prose. 2 0 8 And although he was constantly engaged in 
those lofty inquiries into the nature of the human mind, 
which can never be studied without wonder, I had 
almost said can never be read without awe, he combined 
with them a long course of laborious experiment upon 
the animal frame, which raised him to the highest rank 
among the anatomists of his time. 209 The great dis- 
covery made by Harvey of the circulation of the blood, 
was neglected by most of his contemporaries ;210 but it 


207 Thomas calls him 'Ie plus 
grand g
omètre de son siècIe.' 
(Eu
'7"es de Descartes, T01. i. p. 89. 
Sir W. Hamilton (Discussions on 
Phüosopny, p. 271) says, 'the 
greatest mathemetician of the 
age;' and 
rontucla can find no 
one but Plato to compare with 
him: 'On ne sauroit donner une 
idoo plus juste de ce qu'a. 
té 
l' époque de Descartes dans la 
géométrie ancienne. . . . . 
De même enfin que Platon pre- 
para par sa décou verte celles des 
Archimède, des Apollonius, &c., 
on peut dire que Descartes R 
jetté les fondemens de celles 
qui illnstrent aujourd'hui les 
N"wton, les Leibnitz, &c.' 
:ftfontucla, Hüt. des ],[athémat. 
TOL ii. p. 112. 
208 'Descartes joint encore à 
ses autres titres, celui d'aToir été 
un des créateurs de notrE' langue.' 
Biog. Univ. TOL :xi. p. 154. Sir 
James 1tlackintosh (Dissert. on 
Ethical Philos. p. 186) has also 
noticed the influence of Descartes 
in forming the style of French 
writers; and I think that 1\1. 
Cousin has somewhere made a 
similar remark. 
210 Thomas says, 'Descartes eut 
Russi la gloire d'être un des pre- 
miers anatomistes de son siècle.' 


(Euvres de Descartes, vol. i. p. 
55; see also p. 101. In 1639, 
Descart('s writes to l\Ierscnne 
( (Euvref>, vol. viii. p. 100) that he 
had been E'ngage.d 'depuis onze 
Rns' in studying comparative 
anatomy by dissection. Compare 
p. 174, and vol. i. pp. 175-184. 

IO Dr. 'Vhewell (Hüt. of the 
Inductive Sciences, vol. iii. p. 440) 
says: 'It was for the most part 
readily accepted by his country- 
men; but that abroad it had to 
encounter considerable opposi- 
tion.' For this no authority is 
quoted; and yet one would be 
glad to know who told Dr. 
Whewell that the disco'\"ery was 
readily accepted. So far from 
meeting in England with ready 
acceptance, it was during many 
years most universally denied. 
Aubrey was assured by Harvey 
that, in consequence of his book 
on the Circulation of the Blood, 
he lost much of his practice, was 
believed to be crackbrained, and 
was opposed by 'all the phy- 
sicians.' Aubrey's Letters and 
Lit'es, vol. ii. p. 383. Dr. 
Willis (Life of Harve.v; p. xli., 
in Harvey's JVorks, edit. Syden- 
ham Society, 1847) says :Ha.ITcy' s 
views were at first r('Jected al- 
most uni\'"('rsall)..' Dr. Elliot
oD 
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"as at once recognized by Descartes, ,vho made it the 
hasis of the physiological part of his ,york on 1\ian.21 1 
He likewise adopted the discovery of the lacteals by 
Aselli,212 ,vhich, like every great truth yet laid before 
the world, was, at its first appearance, not only dis- 
believed, but covered with ridicule. 213 
These things might have been sufficient to rescue 
even the physical labours of Descartes from the attacks 
constantly made on them by men who either have not 
studied his works, or else, having studied them, are 
unable to understand their merit. But the glory of 
Descartes, and the influence he exercised over his age, 
do not depend even on such claims as these. Putting 
them aside, he is the author of what is emphatically 
called :ßlodern Philosophy.214 He is the originator of 


(Human Physiology, p. 194) Renourd, Hist. de la lrfédecine, 
says, 'His immediate reward \yol. ii. p. 163. See also Bordas 
was general ridicule and abuse, Demoulin, Ie Oartés-ianisme, vol. 
and a great diminution of his ii. p. 324; and æuvres de JJes- 
practice.' Broussais (Examen des cartes, vol. i. pp. 68, 179, vol. iv. 
.Doctrines Jlédicales, vol. i. p. pp. 42, 449, \'"01. ix. pp. }fi9, 332. 
\'"ii.) says, 'Harvey passa pour Compare JVillis's Life of Harvey. 
fou quand il annonça la dé- p. xlv., in Harvey's Works. 
couverte de Ia circulation.' 212 'Les \'"eines blanches, dites 
l<'inally, Sir William Temple, lactées, qu'Asellius a décou'\"ertes 
who belongs to the generation depuis peu dans Ie méscntère.' 
subsequent to Han?cy, and who, De la Formation du Fætus, sec. 
indeed, was not born until some 49, in rEW..'1'CS de Descartes, vol. 
years after the discm?ery was iv. p. 483. 
made, mentions it in his works 213 E\?en Har'\"ey denied it t() 
in such a manner as to show that the last. Sprc'11.qel, l/ist. de la 
e\?en then it was not ul1i\?ersally lIIéd. '\"01. iv. pp. 203, 204. Com- 
recei\"ed by educated men. See pare HarV('.l/S JVorks, edit. 
two curious passages, which ha'\"e Sydenham Soc. pp. 605, 614. 
escaped the notice of the his- 2J.1 .M. Cousin (l/ist. de 10 
torians of ph:ysiology, in JVorks Pltilos. II. série, \'"01. i. p. 39) 
of Sir JV. Temple, vol. iii. pp. says of DesC'artes, 'Son prcmier 
293, 469, 8vo., 1814. ouvrage écrit en français est de 
211 'Taken by Descartes as the 1637. C'est donc de 1637 que 
basis of his physiology, in his dato Ia philosophif> moderne.' 
work on :Mau.' JVllRU'lt's Hist. See the same work, I. série, \""oL 
of tIle Induc. Sciences, \'01. iii. iii. p. 77 ; and compare Stewart's 
p. 441. 'Rt'né DC'scartes se PIn/os. of the lIIind, \""01. i. pr. 
décla.ra un des premiers en fa\?cur 14, 529, with Floge de Parent, in 
do la. doctrintJ de la circulation.' æUvrc8 de Fvntmellc, Paris. 
VOL. II. 0 
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that great system and Inethod of metaphysics, which, 
nobvithstanding its El'rOrf:" has the undoubted merit of 
having given a ,vonderful impulse to the European 
mind, and COlnmunicated to it an activity ,vhich haR 
been made available for other purposes of a different 
character. Besides this, and superior to it, there iR 
another obligation which ,ve are under to the memory 
of Descartes. He deserves the gratitude of posterity, 
not so much on account of ,vhat he built up, as on 
account of what he pulled down. His life was one great 
and successful warfare against the prejudicps and tra- 
ilitions of men. He ,vas great as a creator, but he ,vaR 
far greater as a destroyer. In this respect he ,vas thn 
true successor of Luther, to ,vhose labours his own were 
the fitting supplement. He completed what the great 
German reformer had left undone. 215 He bore to the old 
systems of philosophy precisely the same relation that 
Luther bore to the old systems of religion. He ,va
 
the great reformer and liberator of the European intel- 
lect. To prefer, therefore, even the most successful 
discoverers of physical laws to this great innovator and 
disturber of tradition, is just as if we should prefer 
knowledge to freedom, and believe that science is better 
than liberty. 'Ve must, indeed, always be grateful to 
those eminent thinkers, to ,vhose labours ,ve are in- 
debted for that vast body of physical truths which we 
now possess. But, let us reserve the full measure of 
our homage for those far greater men, who have not 
hesitated to attack and destroy the most inveterate 
prejudices: men who, by reilloving the pressure of tra- 


1766, vol. v. p. 444, and '\"01. vi. 
p. 318: 'Cartésien, ou, si ron 
veut, philosophe moderne.' 
21$ , Descartes a'\"ait étaLli dans 
Ie domaine de la pensée l'indé- 
pendance absolue de la raison; 
il R'\"ait déclaré à. la scholastique 
et à la théologie que ]' esprit de 
l'homme ne pom-ait plus rele'\"er 
que de r
'\"idence quïl aurait 
obtenue pa.r lui-même. Ce que 
Luther a,ait commcncé dans la 


religion, Ie génie franc;nis si actif 
et si prompt l'importait dans ]a 
philosophie, et ron peut dire à.la. 
double gloire de r Allemagne E't 
de la France que Descartes cst Ie 
fils ainé de Luther.' LtrminÙT, 
Phi/os. du Droit, ,01. ii. p. 141. 
See also t on the philosuphy of 
Descartes as a product of the 
Reformation. JVard's Ideal of 
a ClirÙStlan Cltllrcll, p. .. UB. 
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dition, have purified the very source and fountain of 
our knowledge, and secured its future progress, by 
casting off obstacles in the presence of .which progress 
was impossible. 216 
It win not be expecteà, perhaps it will hardly be 
desired, that I should enter into a complete detail of the 
philosophy of Descartes: a philosophy ,vhich, in Eng- 
land at least, is rarely studied, and therefore, is often 
attacked. But it ,vill be necessary to give such an 
account of it as will .sho,v its analogy .with the anti- 
theological policy of Richelieu, and will thus enable us to 
see the full extent of that vast movement which took 
.place in France before the accession of Louis XIV. By 
this means, ,ve shall be able to understand how the 
daring innovations of the great minister 'v ere so success- 
fill, since they were accompanied and reinforced by 
corresponding innovations in the national intellect; 
thus affording an additional instance of the way in 
which the political history of every country is to be 
explained by the history of its intellectual progress. 
In 1637, when Richelieu ,vas at the height of his 
po.wer, Descartes published that great work which ho 
had long been meditating, and which was the first open 
announcement of the new tendencies of the French 
mind. To this work he gave the name of a ' 1\Iethod ; ) 
and, Msuredly, the method is the most alien to what is 
commonly called theology that can possibly be conceived. 
Indeed, so far from being theological, it is essentially 
and exclusively psychological. '1'he theological method 
rests on ancient records, on tradition, on the voice of 
antiquity. The method of Descartes rests solely on tho 
consciousness each man has of the operations of l1Ïs own 
mind, and lest anyone should n1Ístake the n1eaning of 
this, he, in subsequent works, developed it at great 
length, and with unrivalled clearllcss. :For his nla
ll 
object was to popularize the views which he put forward. 
Therefore, says Descartes, 'I writo in :Fl'ench rather 


218 For, a9 Turgot finely says, l' ('
rrit. do routine, tout ce qu 
'ce n'estpas l'erreul'qui s'oppose porte à l'inactioll.' PU1S(C;; ill 
aux progrès de la '\"érité. Ce a<:l(
'r{'s de TZl1"got, '.01. ii. p.3 t3. 
Bont la molh:::)se, l'entêtoment, 
G 2 
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than in Latin, ùccause I trust that they,vho only employ 
their 
inlple and native reason will estimate my opinions 
more fairly than they \vho only believe in ancient 
books.' 217 So strongly does he insist upon tills, that, 
ahnost at the beginning of his first work, he cautions 
his readers against the common error of looking to 
antiquity for knowledge; and he reminds them that 
',vhen men are too curious to kno\v the practices of past 
ages, they generally remain very ignorant of their 
own.'218 
Indeed, so far fronl follo\ving the old plan of search- 
ing for truths in the records of the past, the great 
e!':sential of this new philosophy is to wean ourselves 
from all such associations, and, beginning the acquisi- 
tion of kno\vlec1ge by the work of destruction, first pull 
do\vn, in order that afterwards ,ve may build Up.219 
'Vhen I, says Descartes, set forth in the pursuit of truth, 
I found that the best way was to reject every thing I had 
hitherto received, and pluck out all myoId opinions, in 
order that I might lay the foundation of them afresh: 
belieyjng that, by this means, I should more easily 
accomplish the great scheme of life, than by building on 
an old basis, and supporting myself by principles which 
I had learned in my youth, without examining if they 
,vere really true. 220 'I, therefore, will occupy myself. 
freely and earnestly in effecting a general destruction of 
all myoId opinions.' 221 For, if \ve would know all the 
truths that can be knO\n.l, we must, in the first place, 


217 'Et si j' écris en français, 
qui est la langue de mon pays, 
plutôt qu' en latin, qui est celle 
de roes précepteurs, c'est à cause 
que j' espère qUE' CNL""{ qui ne se 
ser'\"ent que de leur raison na.tu- 
relle toute pure, jugeront mieux 
de mes opinions que caux qui ne 
croient qu'aux liITes anciens.' 
DiscoZlTsdela ./..1Iéthode, in (EuVTes 
tic Descartes, '\"01. i. pp. 210, 211. 
218 Ibid. vol. i. p. 127. 
219 'Er fing al
o "\"om Zweifel 
au, und ging durch denselben 


zur Gewis1'heit über.' Tenne- 
mann, Gesch. der Philos. '\"01. x. 
p. 218. Compare Second Dis- 
COUTS en Sorbollne, in æuvrcs de 
TilT.got, '\"01. ii. p. 89. 
220 lJisc. de la ltféthode, in 
æuvres de DescaTtes, '\"01. i. p. 
136. 
221 'J e m'appliquerai sérieuse- 
ruent et ayec liberté à détruire 
généralement toutes rues an- 
ciünnes opinions.' ltféditations in 
æUVTCI de lJescartes, vol. i. p. 
236. 
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free ourselves from our prejudices, and make a point 
-of rejecting those things .which we have received, until 
we have subjected them to a new examination. 222 We, 
therefore, must derive our opinions, not from tradition, 
but from ourselves. VVe must not pass judgment upon 
any subject which we do not clearly and distinctly 
understand; for, even if such a judgment is correct, it 
can only be so by accident, not having solid ground on 
which to support itself. 223 But, so far are we from this 
state of indifference, that our memory is full of pre- 
judices :224 we pay attention to ,vords rather than to 
things ;22.5 and being thus slaves to form, there are too 
many of us 'who believe themselves religious, when, in 
fact, they are bigoted and superstitious; ,vho think 
themselves perfect because they go mu
h to church, 
because they often repeat prayers, because they,vear 
short hair, because they fast, because they give alms. 
These are the men who imagine th
mselves such friends 
.of God, that nothing they do displeases Him; men who, 
under pretence of zeal, gratify their passions by com- 
n1Ïtting the greatest crimes, such as betraying towns, 
killing princes, exterminating nations: and all this they 
do to those who Will not change their opinions.'226 


222 Principes de la Philosophie, 
J>art i. sec. 75, in (Euvres de 
JJescartes, vol. iii. pp. 117, 118; 
and compare vol. ii. p. 417, where 
ho gives a striking illustration 
of this view. 
223 Méditations, in (Euvres de 
Descartes, vol. i. pp. 303, 304. 
2:!4 'N ous avons rempli notre 
mémoire de beaucoup de préju- 
gés.' Principcs de la Plâlos. 
part i. sec. 47, in (Euvres, vol. 
iii. p. 9l. 
2:!:i æuvrcs, vol. iii. p. 117. 
2:!6 , Ce qu'on peut particulière- 
ment remarquer en ceux qui, 
croyant être dé'\"ots, sont seule- 
ment bigots et super
titieux,c'est 
à dire qui, sous ombre qu'ils 
vont souyont à l' église, qu'ils ré- 


citent force prières, qu'ils por- 
tent les che'\"eux courts, qu'ils 
jeûnent, qu'ils donnent l'aumône, 
pen sent être entièrement par- 
faits, et s'imagil1ent qu'ils sont 
si grands amis de Dieu, qu'ils ne 
sauroient rien faÌre qui lui dé- 
plaise, et que tout ce que leur 
dicte leur passion est un bon 
zèle, bien qu' elle leur dicte 
quelquefois les plus grands 
crimes qui puissent être commis 
par dos hommes, comme de tl"ahir 
des villes, de tuer des princes, 
d'exterminer des peuples entiers, 
pour cela seul qu'ils ne sui'\"ent 
pas leurs opinions.' Lcs Passions 
de f Amc, in (Euvrcs de JJcsca-rtes, 
1 Cll iv. pp. 194, 195. 
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These were the words of 'TIsdom ,,,hich this great 
teacher addressed to his countrymen only a few years 
after they had brought to a close the last religious war 
that ha<; ever been waged in France. 'l'he similarity of 
those views to those which, about the same time, were 
put forth by Chillingworth, nlust strike every reader, 
but ought not to excite surprise; for they were but the 
natural products of a state of society in which the right 
of private judgment, and the independence of the 
human reason, were first solidly established. If 've 
examine this matter a little closer, we shall :find stiU 
further proof of the analogy bet,veen France and Eng- 
land. So identical are the steps of the progress, that 
the relation which :ßlontaigne bears to Descartes is just 
the same as that which Hooker bears to Chillingworth; 
the same in reference to the difference of time, and 
also in reference to the difference of opinions. The 
mind of Hooker was essentially sceptical; but his 
genius was so restrained by the prejudices of his age, 
that" unable to discern the supreme autbority of private 
judgment, he hampered it by appeals to councils and 
to the general voice of ecclesiastical antiquity: impedi- 
ments which chillingworth, thirty years later, effectually 
renloved. In precisely the same 'way, 
Iontaigne, like 
Hooker, 'was sceptical; but, like him, he lived at a 
period ,vben the spirit of doubt was yet young, and 
,vhen the mind still trembled before the authority of 
the Church. It is, therefore, no wonder that even 
Ion- 
taigne, who did so much for his age, should have hesi- 
tated respecting the capac;ity of men to work out for 
themselves great truths; and that, pausing in the 
course that lay before him, his scepticism should often 
have assumed the form of a distrust of t11e human 
faculties. 227 Such shortcomings, and such imper- 
fections, are merely an evidence of the slow growth of 
society, and of the impossibility for even the greatest 
thinkers to outstrip their contemporaries Qcyond a 


:!:!7 As is particularlye'\"ident chap. xii. Paris, 1843, pp. 270- 
in his long chapter, headed 382, nnd F:ee Tennemann, Gesch. 
C Apologie do Raimonù Sehond.' der Phi1os. '"01. ix. p. 4.j
. 
E.
sais de .i.lfolltaigne, line ii. 
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certain point. But, with the advance of knowledge, 
this deficiency was at length supplied; and, as the 
generation after Hooker brought forth chillingworth, 
just so did the generation after :ßlontaigne bring forth 
Descartes. Both Chillingworth and Descartes were 
eminently sceptical; but their scepticism was directed, 
not against the human intellect, but against those 
appeals to authority and tradition without ,vhich it had 
hitherto been supposed that the intellect could not 
safely proceed. That this was the case with Chilling- 
worth, we have already seen. That it was likewise the 
case with Descartes, is, if possible, still more apparent; 
for that profound thinker believed, not only that the 
mind, by its own efforts, could root out its most ancient 
opinions, but that it could, without fresh aid, build up 
a new and solid system in place of the one which it had 
thrown down. 228 
It is this extraordinary confidence in the power of 
the human intellect, which. eminently characterizes 
Descartes, and has given to his philosophy that peculiar 
sublimity which distinguishes it from all other systems. 
So far from thinking that a kno.wledge of the external 
world is essential to the discovery of truth, he laid it 
down as a fundamental principle, that we must begin 
by ignoring such knowledge ;22
 that the first step is to 


228 He very clearly separates 
himself from men like :l\lon- 
taigne: ':Konque j'imitasse pour 
cela les sceptiques, qui ne dou- 
tent que pour douter, et affcctent 
d'être toujoursirrésolus; car, au 
contraire, tout mon desseill ne 
tendoit qu'à m'assurer, et à reje- 
tel' la terre mouvante et Ie sable 
pour trouver Ie roc ou l'argile.' 
Discours de la lIIéthode, in 
fEuvres de IJcscartcs, '\"01. i. pp. 
153, 154. 
2
9 According to the view of 
Descartes, it was to be ignored, 
nut denied. There is no instance 
to be found in his works of a 
di'nial of tho existence of the 


external world; nor does the 
passage quoted from him by Mr. 
Jobert (New System of Philos. 
vol. ii. pp. 161, 162, Lond. 1849) 
at aU justify the interpretation 
of that ingenious writer, who 
confuses certainty in the ordinary 
sense of the word with certainty 
in the Cartesian sense. A simi- 
lar error is made bv those who 
suppose that his' J
 pense, donc 
je suis,' is an enthymeme; and 
luwing taken this for granted, 
they turn on the great philoso- 
pher, and accuse him of begging 
the question! Such critics o'\"er- 
look the difference between Do lo- 
gical pl'OCC!-3S anù a p
)"chologir:\l 
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separate ourselves from the delusions of nature, and 
reject the evidence presented to our senses. 230 For, 
says Descartes, nothing is certain but thought; nor are 
there any truths except those which necessarily follow 
from the operation of our 0,VI1 consciousness. We 
have no know ledge of our soul except as a thinking 
substance :231 and it were easier for us to believe that 
the soul should cease to exist, than that it should cease 
to think. 232 And, as to man himself, 'v hat is he but 
the incarnation of thought? For that which consti- 
tutes the man, is not his bones, nor his flesh, nor his 
blood. These are the accidents, the incun1brances, the 
inlpediments of his nature. But the man hÏmselfis the 
thought. The invisible me, the ultimate fact of exist- 
ence, the mystery of life, is this: 'I am a thing that 
thinks.' This, therefore, is the beginning and the 
basis of our kno,vledge. The thought of each man is 
the last element" to .which analysis can carry. us; it is 


one; and therefore they do not 
see that this famous sentence was 
the description of a mental fact, 
Rndnot the statement of a muti- 
lated syllogism. The student of 
the philosophy of Descartes must 
always distinguish between these 
two processes, and remember 
that each process has an order 
of proof peculiar to itself; or at 
all events he must remember 
that such was the opinion of 
Descartes. Compare, on the 
Cartesian enthymeme, Cousin, 
Hisl. de la Philos. I. série, Y01. 
iv. pp. 51:2, 513, with &. note in 
][ritik der rein en rernunft, 
J(ant's JYerke, '\"01. ii. pr. 323, 3:H.. 
230 ]}[édilations, in æuvres de 
Descartes, vol. i. pp. 220, 226; 
a nd again in the Oly"cctiolls et 
Rlponscs, æuvrcs, vol. ii. pp. 
245, 246. 
231 'Au lieu que, lorsqup nous 
tâchons à connoître plus dis- 
tinctem('llt notre nature, nous 


pou,ons voir que notre åmp, en 
tant qu'elle est une substance 
distincte du corps, ne nous est 
connue que par cela seul qu' elle 
pense.' (Euvres de Descartes, 
vol. iv. p.432. Compare vol iii. 
p. 96, Principes de la Philosophie, 
part i. sec. 53. 
232 'En sorte qu'il me seroit 
bien plus aisé de croire que 
l'âme cesseroit d'être quand on 
dit qu'el1e cesse de penser, que 
non pas de conce'\"oir qu' elle soit 
sans pensée.' (Euvres de Des- 
cartes, '\"01. '\"iii. p. 574. That 
'the soul always thinks,' is a 
conclusion also arrivèd at by 
Berkeley by a different procE'Ss. 
See his subtle argument, Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, 
part Î. sec. 98, in Berkeley's 
JVorks, '\"01 i. p. 123; }md for a 
curious application of this to the 
theory of dreaming, spe Burdach, 
Physiologie com711e Sdcncc d' Ob. 
servation, vol. '\". pp. 20,), 230. 
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the supreme judge of every doubt; it is the starting- 
point for all wisdom. 233 
Taking our stand on this ground, we rise, says Des- 
cartes, to the perception of the existence of the Deity. 
For, our belief in His existence is an irrefragable proof 
that He exists. Other,vise, whence does the belief arise? 
Since nothing can come out of nothing, and since no effect 
can be without a cause, it follo'vs that the idea we have 
of God must have an origin; and this origin, whatever 
name we give it, is no other than God. 234 Thus, the 
ultimate proof of His existence is our idea of it. In- 
stead, therefore, of saying that we know ourselves 
because 've believe in God, 'we should rather say that 
we believe in God because we know ourselves. 235 This 
is the order and precedence of things. The thought of 
-each man is sufficient to prove His existence, and it is 
the only proof we can ever possess. Such, therefore, 
is the dignity and supremacy of the human intellect, 
that even this, the highest of all matters, flo,vs from it, 
as from its sole source. 236 Hence, our religion should 
not be acquired by the teaching of others, bu t should 
be worked out by ourselves: it is not to be borrowed 
from antiquity, but it is to be discovered by each man's 
mind; it is not traditional, but personal. It is because 
this great truth has been neglected, that impiety has 
arisen. If each man were to content himself with that 


233 (Euvres de Descartes, "\'01. i. 
pp. 251, 252, 279, 293, vol. ii. 
pp. 252, 283. 
23t Ibid. vol. i. p. 419; and at 
p. 420: 'Or de tout cela on 
conclut très-manifestement que 
Dicu existe.' See also pp. 159- 
162, 280, 290, 291. But the 
simplest statement is in a letter 
to l\IersE'nne ('\"01. "\'iii. p. 529): 
'J'ai tiré la preuye de l'existence 
de Dipu de l'idée que je trouve 
.en moi d'un être sou"\'erainement 
varfait.' 
235 'Ainsi, quoique, de Cf' que 
.ie suis, je con clue avec certitude 


que Dieu est, je De puis récipro- 
quement affirmer, de ce que Dieu 
est, que j' existe.' Règles pour la 
Direction de l Esprit, in (Euvres, 
vol. xi. p. 274. See also Pr'Ïn- 
cipes de la Pldlosopll,ie, part i. 
sec. 7, vol. iii. p. 66. . 
236 On this famous argument, 
which it is said was also broachêd 
by Anselm, see King's Life of 
Locke, vol. ii. p. 133; the Bene- 
dictine Hist. Lit. de la France, 
vol. ix. pp. 417, 418; },[oskeim' 8 
Eccles. ]list. T01. i. p. 239; and 
Oud'U'ortlt's Intellect. Syst. \01. iii. 
p. 383. 
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idea of God which is suggested by his own mind, he 
,vould attain to a true knowledge of the Divine Nature. 
But when, instead of confining himself to this, he 
mixes up with it the notions of others, his ideas become 
perplexed; they contradict themselves; and the com- 
position being thus confused, he often ends by denying 
tbe existence, not, indeed, of God, but of such a God 
as that in whom he has been taught to believe. 237 
The mischief which these principles must have done 
to the old theology is very obvious. 238 Not only were 
they fatal, in the minds of those who received them, to 
many of the common dogmas-such, for instance, as 
that of transubstantiation,239-but they were likewise 
directly opposed to other opinions, equally indefensible, 
and far more dangerous. For Descartes, by founding 
a philosophy which rejected all authority except that of 
the human reason,240 was, of course, led to abandon the 


237 'Et certes jamais les hom- 
roes ne pourroiE'nt s'éloigner de 
la vraie connoissance de cette 
nature divine, s'ils vouloient 
seulement porter leur attention 
sur l'idée qu'ils ont de l'être 
souyerainement parfait. Mais 
ceux qui mêlE'nt quelques autres 
idées avec celle-Ià composent par 
ce moyen un dieu chimérique, en 
la nature duquel il y a des choses 
qui se contrarient; et, après 
l'avoir ainsi composé, ce n'est 
pas merveille s'ils nient qu'un 
tel dif'u, qui leur est représenté 
par une fausse idée, exist e.' 
(Euvres de Descartes, vol. i. pp. 
423, 424. 
238 This is delicately but 
clearly indicated in an able letter 
from Arnaud, printed in (Eu'l.Jres 
de Descartes, vol. ii pp. 1-36: 
see in particular pp. 31,34. And 
Duclos bluntly says: 'Si, dppr Is 
In. ré'\"olution que Descartps a 
commencée, les théologiens se 
sont éloignés des philosophps, 
c'est qUE' ceux-ci out paru ne pas 


respecter infiniment les théolo- 
giens. U ne philosophie qui pre- 
noit pour base Ie doute et l' ex- 
amen devoit les effaroucher.' 
Duclos, JJfémoires, vol. i. p. 109. 
2311 On the relation of the Car- 
tesian philosophy to the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, compare 
Palmer's Treatise on the Ckurch, 
vol. ii. pp. 169, 170, with Hal- 
lam's Lit. of Europe, vol. ii. 
p. 453 ; and the remark ascribed 
to Hobbes, in Aubrey's Letters 
and Lives, vol. ii. p. 626. But 
Hobbes, if he really made this 
obser'\"ation, had no right to 
expect Descartes to become a 
martyr. 
240 'Le caractère de la philo- 
sophie du moyen âge est la sou- 
mission à une autorité autre que 
la raison. La. philosophie mo- 
derne ne reconnaÎt que l'autorité 
de la raison. C'cst Ie c,trtésian- 
isme qui a opéré cctte ré,"olution 
décisi,-e.' COllsin, Hist. de la 
Philos. II. série, yol. i. pp. 2cJ8 þ 
259. 
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Rtudy of final causes,241- an old and natural supersti- 
tion, by which, as we shall hereafter see, the German 
philosophers were long impeded, and which still hangs, 
though somewhat loosely, about the minds of men. 242 
At the same time, by superseding the geometry of the- 
ancients, he aided in weakening that inordinate respect 
with which antiquity was then regarded. In another 
matter, still more important, he displayed the same 
spirit, and met with the same success. With such 
energy did he attack the influence, or rather the 
tyranny of Aristotle, that although the opinions of that 
philosopher were intimately interwoven with the Chris- 
tian theology,243 his authority was entirely overthrown 


241 'N ous rejetterons entière- 
ment de notre philosophie la 
rt'cherche des causes finales.' 
Principes de la Philos., part i. 
sec. 28, in (Eu,wes de Descartes, 
vol. iii. p. 81. See also part iii. 
sec. 3, p. 182; and his reply to 
Gassendi, in (EU'lJres, '\"01 ii. pp. 
280, 281. Compare Cousin, HÙit. 
dela Philosophie, II. série, Y01. ii. 
p. 71, with Sprengel, H
t. de la 
JJfédecine, vol. v. p. 203. 
242 Dr. Whewell, for instance, 
says, that we must reject final 
causes in the inorganic sciences, 
but must recognize them in the 
organic ones; which, in other 
words, simply means, that we 
know less of the organic world 
than of the inorganic, and that 
because we know Jess, we are to 
belie'\"e more; for here, as every- 
where else, the smaller the 
science the greater the supersti- 
tion. Whewell's Philos. of the 
Inductit'e Sciences, 8'\"0. 1847, 
""01. i. pp. 620, 627, 628; and 
his lfist. of the Induc. ScÙnccs, 
yo1. iii. pp. 430, 431. If the 
question were to be decided by 
authority, it would be enough to 
apreal to Bacon and Descartes, 


the two greatest writers on the 
philosophy of method in the 
seventeenth century; and to Au- 
guste Comte, who is admitted by 
the few persons who have mas- 
tered his Philosopltie Positive, to 
be the greatest in our own time. 
These profound and comprehen- 
si'\"e thinkers have all rejected 
the study of final causes, which, 
as they have clearly sef'n, is a 
theological in'\"asion of scientific 
rights. On the injury which this 
study has wrought, and on the 
check it has given to the ad'\"ance 
of our knowledge, see Robin et 
Verdeü, Chimie Anat. Paris, 
1853, vol. i. pp. 489, 493, 494, 
vol. ii. p. 555; Renouard, Hist. 
de la Médecine, '\"01. i. pp. 232, 
237; Sprengel, Hist. de la Mé- 
decine, vol. ii, pp. 220; Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, Hist. des Anoma- 
lies de l' Organisation, '\"01. iü. 
pp. 435, 436; Herder, Ideen zur 
Gesch. der Menscltheit, '\"01. iii. 
p. 270; Lawrence's Lectures on 
JJlan, p. 36 ; and Bllrdach, 
Traité de Physiologic, vol. i. 
p. 190. 
2-\3 Auf das innigste '\"erbunden 
mit d8r Theologie, nicht allein in 
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by Descal'tes; and with it tllere perished those sch(J- 
lastic prejudices, for which Aristotle, indeed, ,vas not 
responsible, but w'hich, under the she1ter of his mighty 
Dame, had, during several centuries, perplexed the un- 
derstandings of men, and retarded the progresR of their 
knowledge. :!44 
These w.ere the principal services rendered to civiliza- 
tion by one of the gTeatcst men Europe has ever pro- 
duced. The analogy between him and Richelieu is very 
striking, and is as complete as tileir relative positions 
"rould allo,v. The same disregard of ancient notions, 
the same contempt for theological interests, the Ramo 
indifference to tradition, the saIne determination to 
prefer th e presen t to the past: in a ,,,"ord, the sarno 
e:;;sentially modern spirit, is seen alike in the writings 
of Descartes, and in the actions of Ricbelieu. 'Vhat 
the first ,vas to philosophy, that was the oHler to 
politics. But, while acknowledging the merits of these 
eminent men, it behoves us to remember t!lat their 
Ruccess was the result, not only of their o'Vll abilities, 
hut likewise of the general temper of their time. The 
nature of their labours depended on themselves; the 
'yay in ,vhich their labours ,vere received, depended on 
their contemporaries. Had thpy lived in a more super- 
stitious age, their vie.ws ,vould have been disregarded, 


den katholischen, sondern splbst 
such in den protestantischen 
Ländern.' Tennemann, Gf.';r!l. 
der Pili/os. \"'01. ix. p. 516. Dc
- 
cartes, in a letter to l\Iersenne 
(æut7(S, \"01. vi. p. 73), writes, 
in 1629, 'La théologie, laquelle 
on 8. tellement assujettie à Aris- 
totp, qu'il cst impossible d'ex- 
pliqucr une autre philosophie 
qu'il ne semble d'abord qu'elle 
soit contre la foi.' Compare '.01. 
vii. p. 344, -rol. '\"iii. pp. 281, 
497. 

H Dr. BrnWß (Philosop",?! of 
the ....,filld, Edinburgh, 1838, 
p, 172) calls l>esf'artcs 'that 
illu..t i.jons r('l)cl, whù, in o,.er 


throwing the authority of Aris- 
totle,' &c. Sep also DU1. I ernet, 
llÙ
t. de la Sorbonne, \"01. ii. 
p. 192 ; Clll..'
r, Hist. des Sciences, 
part ii. p. 532; Rnù Locke's 
Jrork.c:, '\"01. iii. p. 48. This, I 
need hardly say, refers to the 
hahit of appealing to Aristotle, 
as if he were infallible, and is 
\"cry different from that respect 
which is naturall.r felt for a man 
who was probaùly the grea.test 
of all thp ancient thinkers. The 
differcnce bct\\et'n the Arlstote. 
lian and Cartesian sY8tf'mS iA 
touched on rather hastily in 
Cud1/!()rth's lntdlcd. Syst. ,yo1. i. 
pp. 1 ';0, 1'; 1. 
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or, if noticed, would have been execrated as impious 
novelties. In the fifteenth, or early in the sixteenth 
century, the genius of Descartes and of Richelieu woulcl 
have lacked the materials necessary to their "work; their 
comprehensive minds would, in that state of society, 
have found no play; they ,vould have a,vakened no 
sympathies; their bread ,vould have been cast upon 
those ,vaters ,vhich return it not again. And it would 
have been ,veIl for them if, in such a case, indifference 
were the only penalty with which they ,vould be visited. 
It ,vould have been well if they had not paid the forfeit 
incurred by many of those illustrious thinkers who 
have vainly attempted to stem the torrent of human 
credulity. It would have been well if the church had 
not risen in her wrath-if Richelieu had not been 
executed as a traitor, and Descartes burned as a heretic. 
Indeed, the mere fact that hvo such men, occupying so 
conspicuous a place before the public eye, and enforcing 
views so obnoxious to the interests of superstition, 
should have lived ,vithout serious danger, and then 
ha ve died peaceably in their beds-the mere fact that 
this should have happened, is a decisive proof of the 
progress which, during- fifty years, had been made by 
the French nation. 'Vith such rapidity ,vere the pre- 
judices of that great people dying away, that opinions 
utterly subversive of theological traditions, and fatal to 
the whole scheme of ecclesiastical po.wer, .were ,vith im- 
punityadvocated by Descartes, and put in practice by 
Richelieu. It was no,v clearly seen, that t}Je two fore- 
most men of their time coulù, ,vith little or no risk, 
openly propagate ideas ,vhich, half a century before, 
it would have been accounted dangerous even for the 
most ob
cure man to whisper in the privacy of his own 
chamber. 
Nor are the causes of this impunity difficult to under. 
stand. They are to be found in the diffusion of that 
sceptical spirit, by ,vhich, iu }'rancc as ,ven as in Eng- 
land, toleration ,vaS precedl'd. For, without entering 
into details which would be too long for the limits of 
this [ntroùuction, it is enon
h to say, that .French 
literature gCIlerally was, at this perioù, distinguished 
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by a freedom and a bolùness of inquiry, of which, Eng.. 
land alone excepted, no example had then been seen 
in Europe. The generation which had listened to the 
teachings of 
Iontaigne and of Charron, was n01V sue.. 
ceeded by another generation, the disciples, indeed, of 
those en1Ïnent men, but disciples who far outstripped 
their masters. The result was, that, during the thirty 
or forty years which preceded the power of IJouis 
XIV.,245 there ,vas not to be found a single French.. 
man of note ,vho did not share in the general feeling- 
not one ,vbo did not attack some ancient dogma, or sap 
the foundation of some old opinion. This fearless 
temper ,vas the characteristic of the ablest writers of 
that time; 246 but what is stiU more observable is, that 
the movement spread ,vith such rapidity as to include 
in its action even those parts of society which are in- 
variably the last to be affected by it. That spirit of 
doubt, which is the necessary precursor of all inquiry, 
and therefore of all solid improvement, owes its origin 
to the most thinking and intellectual parts of 
society, and is naturally opposed by the other parts: 
opposed by the nobles, because it is dangerous to their 
interests; opposed by the uneducated, because it 
attacks their prejudices. This is one of the reasons 
,vhy neither the highest nor the lowest ranks are 
fit to conduct the government of a civilized country; 
since both of them, notwithstanding individual 
exceptions, are, in the aggregate, averse to those 
reforms 'which tho exigencies of an advancing nation 
constantly require. But, in France, before the middle 
of the seventeenth century, even these classes began 


245 That is iu 1661, when 
Louis XIY. first assumed the 
go,-ernment. 
2j8 .:\1. Barante (Tableau de la 
Littérature Fran('ai.se, pp. 26, 27) 
notices 'cette indépendance dans 
Je8 idées, CA jugement audacieux 
de toutcs ChO
(,8J qu' on remarque 
dans Corneille, dans :\I
zérdv, 
dans BaIl'ilc, dans Saint-Héal,dañs 


Lamothe-Le,a:rer.' To these may 
be added Naudé, Patin, and pro- 
bably Gasf;eudi. Compare Hal- 
lam's Literat. of Europe, \01. ii. 
rp. 364, 365, with ][ackintosh' 8 
Etltical PMlos. p. 116, and J-ettn.s 
de Patin, \01. i. p. 297, '"'01. ii. 
pp. 33, 186, 191, 2.12, 342, 498 
.)(lE '"'01. iii. p. 87. 
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to participate in the great progress; so that, not 
only among thoughtful men, but likewise among tha 
ignorant and the frivolous, there was seen that in- 
quisiti ve and incredulous disposition, which, what- 
ever may be said against it, has at least this peculiarity, 
that, in its absence, there is no instance to be found of 
the establishment of those principles of toleration and 
of liberty, which have only been recognized with in- 
finite difficulty, and after many a hard-fought battle 
against prejudices whose inveterate tenacity might 
almost cause them to be deemed a part of the original 
constitution of the human mind. 247 
It is no wonder if, under these circumstances, the 
speculations of Descartes and the actions of Richelieu 
should have met ,vith great success. The system of 
Descartes exercised immense influence, and soon per- 
vaded nearly every branch of knowledge. 248 The policy 


2U The increase of incredulity 
was so remarkable, as to give 
rise to a ridiculouR assertion, 
· qu'il y avoit plus de 50,000 
.athées dans Paris vers l'an 1623.' 
Baillet, Jugcmens des Savans, 
Paris, 1722, 4to. vol. i. p. 185. 
Eaillet has no difficulty in reject- 
ing this preposterous statement 
(which is also noticed in Cole- 
ridgt! 8 Literary Remains, vol. i. 
p. 305; where, howe'f"er, there 
is apparently a confusion between 
two different periods); but the 
spread of scepticism among the 
upper ranks and courtiers, during 
the reign of Louis XIII. and the 
minority of Louis XIV., is at- 
tested by a grf'at 'f"ariety of evi- 
d
nc{>. See 1I1ém. de 1Iladame 
de .J.1fotteville, vol. iii. p. 62; l"1fl1n. 
de III tz, 'f"ol. i. p. 266; C01lrart, 
.J."1f
m. p. 235 note; Des Réallz, 
HistorÜ ttes, yol. 'f"ii. p. 1 'l3 ; Jlim. 
de Brie1l12e, vol. ii. p. 107 note. 

.8 Volumes might be writtE'l1 
()n thf' infl uence of Descartes, 


which was seen, not only in sub- 
jects immediately cOllnected with 
his philosophy, but even in those 
apparently remote from it. Com- 
pare Broussais, Ezamen des Doc- 
rines .l.fédicales, vol. ii. pp. 55 
seq.; Lettres de Patin, vol. iii. 
p. 153: Sprengel, Hist. de la 
ltJédecine, vol. iv. p. 238; Ouvier, 
Hist. des Scunces, part ii. pp. 327, 
332, 352, 363; Stäudlin, Ge- 
schiclde dcr theologischen Wissen- 
schaften, vol. i. p. 263; Tenne- 
mann, Gesch. dir Phüos. vol. x. 
pp. 285 seq.; Huetiua de Rebus 
ad eum pcrtinentibU8, pp. 35, 
295, 296, 385-389; ltfoshlÏm's 
Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 258: 
Dacier, Rapport Historique, 
p. 334 ; Lesli' s Nat. Philos. 
p. 121: Elo.qcs, in ællvres de 
Fon ten dle, Paris, 1766, vol. v. 
pp. 94, lOG, 137, 197, 234, 
3û2, vol. vi. pp. 157, 318, 449; 
Thomson's lIi.st. of Cllemistry, 
'f"ol. i. p. 19,j; Quérard, Francø 
Lit. 'f"ol. iii. p. 273. 
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of Richelieu '
as so firnlly established, that it ,vas con. 
tinued ,vithout the slightest difficulty by his immediato 
HUcce
sor: nor was any attelnpt ]llade to reverse it 
until that forcible and artificial reaction which, under 
Louis XIV., ,ntH fatal, for a time, to every sort of civil 
and religious liberty. The history of that reaction, 
and the way in which, by a counter-reaction, the }'rench 
Revolution was prepared, ,,,ill be related in the sub- 
sl'quent chapters of this volume; at present we ,,-ill 
rl'sume the thread of those events which took place in 
France before Louis XIV. assumed the governlnent. 
A few months after the death of Richelieu, Louis 
XIIi. also died, and the cro"
 'was inherited by Louis 
XIV., who ,vas then a child, and who for many years 
had no influence in public affairs. During his mino- 
rity, the government was adnlÍnistered, avo"
edly by his 
nlother, but in reality by :\Iazarin: a man ,vho, though 
in every point inferior to Richelieu, had imbibed some- 
thing of his spirit, and who, so far as he ,vas able, 
adopted the policy of that great statesman, to ,vhom he 
owed his promotion. 249 He, influenced partly by the 
f'xample of his predecessor, partly by his own cha- 
racter, and partly by the spirit of his age, showed no 
desire to persecute the Protestants, or to disturb them 
in any of the rights they then exercised. 250 His first 
act Wi\S to confirm the Edict of Nantes; 251 and, to- 
wards the close of his life, he even allowed the Protes- 
tants again to hold those sJ
ods which their own 


2-19 On the connexion between 
Hichelieu and 
Iazarin, see Sis- 
'illondi, Hist. des Prançais, 'Vol. 
xxiü. pp. 400,530; and a curious, 
t hough perhaps apocryphal anec- 
dote in Tallemant des Réaux, 
Historiettes, vol. ii. pp. 231, 232. 
In 1636 there was noticed' l'é- 
truite union' betwecn Richelieu 
ëtud blazarin. Le Vassor, Hist. 
de Louis XIII, vol. 'Viii. part ii. 
1'. 187. 

 'l\Iazarin n.a\"'oit ni fana- 
ti
me ni esprit persécutf'ur,' 


Sism01ldi, lIj,r
t. des Ji'rançais, 
'.01. xxiv. p. 531. That he did 
not pf'rsecute the Protestants is 
grudgingly confessed in Felice's 
ilist. of the Protestants ofl/rance, 
p. 292. See also 81JledllY's Re- 
lormcdReligiontll France, \"'01. iii. 
p. 222. 
2S1 He confirmed it in July, 
1643. St:'e Benoist, lIist. d 
r Edit de :Santes, vol. iii. appen- 
dix. p. 3; and Quick. s' SynodÙ:01t 
in Gal/ia. T01. i. p. ciii. 
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violence had been the means of interrupting. 252 Be- 
tween the death of Richelieu and the accession to 
power of Louis XIV., there elapsed a period of nearly 
twenty years, during which 
Iazarin, with the excep. 
tion of a fe\v intervals, was at the head of the state; 
and in the whole of that time, I have found no instance 
of any Frenchman being punished for his religion. 
Indeed, the ne\v government, so far from protecting the 
church by repressing heresy, displayed that indif- 
ference to ecclesiastical interests which was now be- 
coming a settled maxim of French policy. Richelieu, 
as we have already seen, had taken the bold step of 
placing Protestants at the head of the royal armies; 
and this he had done upon the simple principle, that 
one of the first duties of a statesman is to employ for 
the benefit of the country the ablest men he can find, 
.without regard to their theological opinions, with which, 
as he well knew, no government has any concern. But 
Louis XIII., whose personal feelings were always op- 
posed to the enlightened measures of his great minister, 
'vas offended by this magnanimous disregard of ancient 
prejudices; his piety was shocked at the idea of Ca- 
tholic soldiers being commanded by heretics; and, as 
we are assured by a well-informed contemporary, he 
determined to put an end to this scandal to the church, 
and, for the future, allo,v no Protestant to receive 
the staff of marshal of France. 253 Whether the king, if 
he had lived, would have carried his point, is doubtful; 254 
but what is certain is, that, only four months after his 


261 In 1659, there was assem- 
bled the Synod of Loudon, the 
moderator of which said, ,It is 
now fifteen years since we had a 
national synod.' Quick's s,lJno- 
dicon in Gallia, yo1. ii. p. 517. 
2:)3 Brienne records the deter- 
mination of the king, 'qu
 cette 
dignité ne seroit plus accordée à 
des Prote
tans.' Sismondi, H
- 
toire dea Français, vol. xxiv. 
p.65. 
2:1-1 He was so 


the Sill he had committed, that 
befort' his death he intreated the 
Protestant marshal
 to change 
their creed: 'Il ne voulut pas 
mourir sans avoir exhorté de sa 
propre bouche les maréchaux ae 
la Force et de Chatillon à se faire 
Catholiques.' Benoist, Hist de 
r Edit de Þlantes, vol. ii. p. 612. 
The same circumstance is men- 
tioned by Le Vassor, Hist. de 
LOllis .XlII, '\"01. x. part H. 
unf>asy a.bout p. 785. 
H 


"VOL. II. 
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death, this appointment of Inarshal was bestowed upon 
Turenne, the most able of all the Protestant generals. 25 ' 
And in the ,ery next year, Gassion, another Protestant, 
'was raised to the same dignity; thus affording the 
strange spectacle of the highest military power in a 
great Catholic country wielded by two men against 
,vhose religion the church ,vas never weary of directing 
her anathemas. 256 In a similar spirit, }Iazarin, on 
mere grounds of political expediency, concluded an 
intimate alliance with Cromwell; an usurper ,vho, in 
the opinion of the theologians, "Tas doomed to per- 
dition, since he ,vas soiled by the triple crime of rebel- 
lion, of heresy, and of regicide. 257 Finally, one of the 
last acts of this pupil of Richelieu's 258 was to sign the 
celebrated treaty of the Pyrenees, by,vhich ecclesias- 
tical interests were seriously,veakened, and great injury 
inflicted on him who was still considered to bo the 
head of the church. 259 



5 Louis XIII. died in May Clarendon's Rist. of the RelJellion, 
1643, and Turenne was made pp. 699, 700. Contemporary 
marshal in the September follow- notices of this union between the 
ing. Lavallée, Hist. des Français, cardinal and the regicide, will be 
vol. iü. pp. 148, 151. found in .z.fém. de Retz, vol. i. 
2" Sismondi (Hist. des Fran- p. 349; 
fém. de .J.lfontglat, voL ii. 
cais, vol. xxiv. p. 65) makes the p. 478, vol. iii. p. 23; Lettres de 
appointment of Gassion in 1644; Patin, vol. ii. pp. 183, 302, 426 ; 
according to ::U:ontglat( .J.lfémoires, Marchand, Dict. Historique, vol. ü. 
yol. i. p. 437) it was at the end p. 56; .J.1Jem. of Sir Phüip War- 
of 1643. There are some singu- wick, p. 377; Harris's Lives of 
lar anecdotes of Gassion in Les the Stuarts, vol. iii. p. 393. 
Historiettes de Tallemant des 258 De Retz U.lémoires, vol. i. 
Réau.r, \"01. v. pp. 16i-180; and p. 69), who knew Richelieu, calls 
an account of his death in .J..llém. l\Iazarin' son disciple.' And at 
de Jfotteville, vol. ü. p. 290, from p. 65 he adds, 'comme il marchoit 
which it appears that he remained bur les pas du cardinal de Riche- 
a Protestant to the last. . lif'u, qui a,oit ache'f'é de détruire 
2
7 The Pope especially was toutes les anciennes maxime6 de 
offf'ndE'd by this alliance (Ranke, l'état.' Compare ]'fém. de .Jl/otú- 
die Päpste, yol. iii. p. 1.j8, com- vüle, vol. ii. p. 18; and ltJem. 
plir(d with Vaughan's Cromwell, delaRoclte.foucauld, '\"01. i. p. 444. 
'"01. i. p. 343, YOl. ii. p. 124); 269 On the open afffont to th
 
and, judging from the language Pope by this treaty, see Ranke, 
of Cla.renùon, the orthodox party die Päpste, '\'"01. üi. p. 159: 'An 
in England was irritated by it. dcm p,yrE'nüischen Frieden na.hm 
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But, the circumstance for "rhich the administration 
()f 
Iazarin is most remarkable, is the breaking ont of 
that great civil war called the Fronde, in which the 
people attempted to carry into politics the insubor- 
dinate spirit which had already displayed itself in 
literature and in religion. Here we cannot fail to note 
the similarity between tills struggle and that willch, at 
the same time, was taking place in England. It would, 
indeed, be far from accurate to say that the two events 
w.ere the counterpart of each other; but there can be 
no doubt that the analogy between them is very strik- 
ing. In both countries, the civil war was the first 
popular expression of what had hitherto been rather 
a speculative, and, so to say, a literary scepticism. In 
both countries, incredulity ,vas followed by rebellion, 
and the abasement of the clergy preceded the humi- 
liation of the crown; for Richelieu was to the French 
church what Elizabeth had been to the English church. 
In both countries there now first arose that great pro- 
duct of civilization, a free press, which showed its 
liberty by pouring forth those fearless and innumerable 
works which mark the activity of the age. 260 In both 


er auch nicht einm30l mehr einen And Orner Talon, with the in- 
scheinb30ren Antheil: man ver- dignation natural to a. magis- 
mied es seine Abgeordneten tmte, mentions, tbat in 1649, 
zuzulassen: k3oum. wurde seiner 'toutes sortes de libelles et de 
noch darin ged3ocht.' The conse- diffam3otions se publioient haute- 
quences and the meaning of all mrnt par 130 ville sans permission 
this are well noticed by M. du magistrat.' Mém. d' Om" 
Ranke. Talon, vol. ii. p. 466. For fur- 
260 'La presse jouissait d'une ther e-ridence of the great im- 
entière liberté pendant les trou- portance of the press in France 
bles de In. Fronde, et Ie public in the middle of the seventeE'nth 
prenait un tel intérêt aux débats century, see lJfém. de Lenet, vol. i. 
politique
, que les pamphlets Be p. 162; ltfém. de ltfottevüle, 
débitaient quelquefois au nombre vol. iii. pp. 288, 289; Lcttrcs de 
de huit et dix mille exemplaires.' Patin, vol. i. p. 432, vol. ii. p. 517 ; 
Sainte-Aulaire, Hist. dclaFrondc, ltlonteil, Hist. des divers Etat8, 
'\"'01. i. p. 299. Tallemant des vol. -rii. p. 175. 
Réaux, who wrote immediately In England, the Long P3orlia- 
after the Fronde, says (IIÜ3tori- rnent succeeded to the licensing 
ätes, vol. iv. p. 74), 'Durant la. authority of the Star-chamber 
Fronde, qu'oD imprimoit tout.' (Blackstone's Commentaries, vo1. 
H2 
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countries, the struggle "Tas bet,veen retrogression and 
progress; between those who clung to tradition, and 
those ,vho longed for innovation; while, in both, tho 
contest assumed the external form of a .war bet,veen 
king and parliament, the king being the organ of the 
past, the parliament the representative of the present. 
And, not to mention inferior similarities, there was one 
other point of vast importance in "Thich these two 
great events coincide. rrhis is, that both of them were 
eminently secular, and arose from the desire, not of 
propagating religious opillions, but of securing civil 
liberty. The temporal character of the English rebel- 
lion I have already noticed, and, indeed, it must be 
obvious to whoever has studied the evidence in its 
original sources. In France, not only do we find the 
same result, but ,ve can even mark the stages of the 
progress. In the middle of the sixteentl] century, and 
immediately after the death of Henry III., the ]h'ench 
civil wars were caused by religious disputes, and were 
carried on with the fervonr of a crusade. Early in 
the seventeenth century, hostilities again broke out; 
but though the efforts of the government were di- 
rected against the Protestants, this ,vas not because 
they were heretics, but because they ,vere rebels: the 
object being, not to punish an opinion, but to control a 
faction. This was the first great stage in the history 
of toleration; and it was accomplished, as we have 
already seen, during the reign of Louis XIII. That 
generation passing away, there arose, in the next age, 
the wars of the Fronde; and in this, which may be 
called the second stage of the French intellect, the 


iv. p. 152); but it is evident pp. iii. 557; Car(1jlc's Cr()mwdl, 
from the literature of that time, yoJ. i. p. 4; Southey's Common- 
that for a considerable period place Book, third series, p. 449. 
the power was in reality in See also on this great moy('ment 
abeyance. Both partiE's attacked of the press, Bates's .Account of 
each other freely through the the I ate Troubles, part i. p. 
press; and it is said that be- 78; Bulstrode's ltfemoirs, p. 4; 
t"een the brc>aking out of the Ho'well's Lettcrs, p. 354:; Hunt's 
ciyil war and the restoration, H'ist.of },Tewspapcrs, '\"01. 1. p. 45; 
thrrt> were publi
hed from 30,000 Clarendon's }fist. of the Rebellion.. 
to .jO,OOo pamphlE'ts. J/organ'ø p. 81; Xichols's Lit. Alllc. vol. Í\p. 
Pkenix lJritamzicZl8, 1731, 4to. pp. 86, 102. 
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alteration was still more remarkable. For, in the mean 
time, the principles of the great sceptical thinkers, 
from 
Iontaigne to Descartes, had produced their na- 
tural fruit, and, becoming diffused among the educated 
classes, had influenced, as they always will do, not only 
those by whom they were received, but also those by 
whom they were rejected. Indeed, a mere knowledge 
of the fact, that the most eminent men have thrown 
doubt on the popular opinions of an age, can never 
fail, in some degree, to disturb the convictions even of 
those by whom the doubts are ridiculed. 261 In such 
cases, none are entirely safe: the firmest belief is apt 
to become slightly unsettled; those who outwardly pre- 
serve the appearance of orthodoxy, often unconsciously 
waver; they cannot entirely resist the influence of STI- 
perior minds, nor can they always avoid an unwelcome 
suspicion, that when ability is on one side, and igno- 
rance on the other, it is barely possible that the ability 
may be right, and the ignorance may be wrong. 
Thus it fell out in France. In that country, as in 
every other, when theological convictions diminished, 
theological animosities subsided. Formerly religion had 
been the cause of 'war, and had also been the pretext 
under which it was conducted. Then there came a 
tÏIne when it ceased to be the cause: but so slow is the 
progress of society, that it 'was still found necessary to 
set it up as the pretext. 262 Finally, there came the 
great days of tho Fronde, in whic 11 it was neither cause 


261 Dugald Stewart (Philos. of 
the }'find, Y01. i. p. 357) says, 
C Nothing can ùe more just than 
the observation of Fontenelle, 
that" the number of those who 
believe in a system alr('a.dy es- 
tablished in the world, docs not, 
in the least, aùd to its credibility; 
but that the num ber of those 
who doubt of it, has a tendcncy 
to diminish it.'" Compare with 
this Newman on Development, 
Lond. 1845, p. 31; and tbe rt'- 


mark of Hylas in Berkeley's 
Works, edit. 1843, vol. i. pp. 151, 
152, first dialogue. 
262 Compare Capefigue's Riche- 
lieu, vol. i. p. 293, with a re- 
markable passage in ltflm. de 
Rohan, vol. i. p. 317; where 
Rohan contrasts the religious 
wars he was engaged in during 
the administration of Richelieu, 
with those "n'ry diffrrl'ut wars 
which had been wag<:d in France 
u. little earlier. 
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nor pretext, 263 and in which there was seen, for the 
first time in France, an arduous struggle by human 
beings avowedly for human purposes: a war waged 
by men who Bought, not to enforce their opinions, but 
to increase their liberty. And, as if to make this 
change still more striking, the most eminent leader of 
the insurgents was the Cardina] de Retz; a man of 
vast ability, but whose contempt for his profession was 
notorious,264 and of whom a great historian has said, 
, he is the first bishop in France ,vho carried on a civil 
war without making religion the pretence.' 265 
We have thus seen that, during the seventy years 
which succeeded the accession of Henry IV., the 
French intellect developed itself in a manner remark- 
ably similar to that which took place in England. We 
have seen that, in both countries, the mind, according 


263 'L' esprit religieux ne s' é- 
tait mêlé en aucune manière aux 
querelles de la Fronde.' Cape- 
figue, yolo ii. p. 434. Lenet, who 
had great influence with what was 
called the party of the princes, 
says that he always ayoided any 
attempt 'à faire aboutir notre 
parti â une guerre de religion.' 
.J.:Uém. de Lenct, vol. i. p. 619. 
E'\"en the people said that it was 
unimportant whether or not a 
man died a Protpstant; but that 
if he were a partizan of Mazarin 
he was sure to be damned: 'Us 
disoient qu' étant mazarin, il 
falloit qu'il fût damné.' Lenet, 
vol. i. p. 434. 
18fo Indeed he does not conceal 
this even in his memoirs. He 
says (Mém. vol. i. p. 3), he had 
, l' Arne peut-être la moins ecclé- 
siastique qui fût dans l'univers.' 
At p. 13, 'Ie chagrin que ma 
profession ne laissoit pas de 
nourrir toujours dans Ie fonds 
de mon âme.' At p. 21, 'je haÏs- 
sois ma profession plus que ja- 


mais.' At v. 48, 'Ie clergé, qui 
donne tolJ.Jours l'exemple dA 
la seITÎtude, la prêchoit aux 
autres sous Ie titre d'obéissance.' 
See also the remark of his great 
friend Joly (1Jfém. de Joly, p.209, 
edit. Petitot, 1825); and tbe 
account giyen by Tallemant des 
Réaux, who knew De Retz well, 
and had travelled with him, His- 
toricttls, vol. vii. pp. 18-30. The 
same tendency is illustrated, 
though in a mucb smaller degree, 
by a conversation which Charles 
II., when in exile, held with De 
Retz, and which is preserved in 
Clarendon's Hist. of the Rlbdlwn, 
p. 806, and is worth consulting 
merely as an instance of the 
purely secuJar view that De Retz 
alwaJs took of political affairs. 
265 'Cet homme singulier est 
Ie premier évêque en France qui 
ait fait une guerre c
ile sane 
avoir la religion pour préte:xte.' 
SÛcle de Louis XIV, in æUVTe& 
de Voltaire, yo1. :xix. r. 261. 
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to the natural conditions of its growth, first doubted 
what it had long believed, and then tolerated what it 
had long hated. That this was by no means an ac... 
cidental or capricious combination, is evident, not only 
from general arguments, and from the analogy of the 
two countries, but also from another circumstance of 
great interest. This is, that the order of events, and as 
it were their relative proportions, were the same, not 
only in reference to the increase of toleration, but also 
in reference to the increase of literature and science. 
In both countries, the progress of knowledge bore 
the same ratio to the decline of ecclesiastical influence, 
although they manifested that ratio at different periods. 
We had begun to throw off our superstitions Fomewhat 
earlier than the French were able to do; and thus, 
being the first in the field, we anticipated that great 
people in producing a secular literature. 1Vhoever will 
take the pains to compare the growth of the French 
and English minds, will see that, in all the most im- 
portant departments, we were the first, I do not say in 
merit, but in the order of time. In prose, in poetry, 
and in every branch of intellectual excellence, it will 
be found, on comparison, that we were before the 
French nearly a whole generation; and that, chrono- 
logically, the same proportion was preserved as that 
between Bacon and Descartes, Hooker and Pascal, 266 
Shakespeare and corneille, :1Iassinger and Racine, Ben 
Jonson and 
Iolière, Harvey and Pecquet. These emi- 
nent men 'were all justly celebrated in their respective 
countries; and it would perhaps be invidious to in- 
stitute a comparison between them. But what we have 
here to observe is, that among those who cultivated the 

ame department, the greatest Englishman, in every 
mstance, preceded the greatest Frenchman by many 
years. The difference, running as it does, through al1 
the leading topics, is far too regular to be considered 
accidental. And as few Englishmen of the present day 


266 Hooker and Pascal may duced; for Bossuet is as inferior 
properly be classed together, as to Pascal as Jeremy Taylor is 
the two most sublime theological infericr to Hooker. 
writers either country has pro- 
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will be so presumptuous as to suppose that we possess 
any native and inherent superiority over the French, 
it is evident that there must be some marked pecu.. 
liarity in which the two countries differed, and which 
has produced this difference, not in their knowledge, 
but in the time at ,vhich their knowledge appeared. 
Xor does the discovery of this peculiarity require 
much penetration. For, notwithstanding that the 
French were more tardy than the English, still, when 
the development had fairly begun, the antecedents 
of its success ,vere among both people precisely the 
same. It is, therefore, clear, according to the com.. 
monest principles of inductive reasoning, that the late.. 
næs of the development must be owing to the late.. 
ness of the antecedent. It is clear that the French 
knew less because they believed more. 267 It is clear 
that their progress was checked by the prevalence of 
those feelings which are fatal to all knowledge, because, 
looking on antiqillty as the sole receptacle of wisdom, 
they degrade the present in order that they may ex... 
aggerate the past: feelings which destroy the prospects 
of man, stifle his hopes, damp his curiosity, chill his 
energies, ÍIllpair his j udgmen t, and, under pretence of 
humbling the pride of his reason, seek to throw him 
back into that more than midnight darkness from wbicll 
his reason alone has enabled him to emerge. 
The analogy thus existing bet,veen France and Eng- 
land, is, indeed, very striking, and, so far as we have 
yet considered it, seems complete in all its parts. To 
sum up the similaritios in a few words, it may be 
said, that both countries followed the same order of 
development in their scepticism, in their kno.wledge, 
in their literature, and in their toleration. In both 
countries, there broke out a civil 'val' at the same 
time, for the sallle object, and, in many respects, under 
the same circumstances. In both, the insurgents, at 


, 
267 Oneofthemostremarkaùle couvert, moinsonvoitcequi reste 
men they ha va eyer possessf'd à découvrir. . . Quand Ics hommes 
notices this connexion, which he sont ignorans, il est aisé de tout 
expresses conycrsely, but with Ba"Voir.' IJiscours en Sorbonne, 
(:qual truth: 'moins on sait, in ffi'uvres de Turgot, "Vol. ii. 
moins on doute; nlOins on a dé- pp. 65, 70. 
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first triumphant, were afterwards defeated; and the 
rebellion being put down, the governments of the two 
nations were fully restored almost at the same moment: 
in 1660 by Charles II.; in 1661, by Louis XIV.26B But 
there the similarity stopped. At this point there began 
a marked divergence between the two countries; 269 
which continued to increase for more than a century, 
until it ended in England by the consolidation of the 
national prosperity, in France by a revolution more 
sanguinary, more complete, and more destructive, than 
any the world has ever seen. This difference between 
the fortunes of such great and civilized nations is so 
remarkable, that a knowledge of its causes becomes 
essential to a right understanding of European history, 
and will be found to throw considerable light on other 
events not immediately connected with it. Besides 
this, such an inquiry, independently of its scientific 
interest, ,vill have a high practical value. It will show, 
what men seem only recently to have begun to under- 
stand, that, in politics, no certain principles having 
yet been discovered, the first conditions of success are 
compromise, barter, expediency, and concession. It 
.will show the utter helplessnes
 even of t.he ablest 
rulers, when they try to meet new emergencies by old 
maxims. It will show the intimate connexion between 
knowledge and liberty; between an increasing civili- 
zation and an advancing democracy. It will show 
that, for a progressive nation, there is required a pro- 
gressive polity; that within certain limits, innovation 
is the sole ground of security; that no institution can 
,vithstand the flux and movements of society, unless it 
not only repairs its structure, but also widens its 


268 ltlazarin, until his death in 
1661, exercised complete au- 
thority o'\"er Louis. See Siècle de 
Louis XIV, in (Euvres de Voltaire, 
vol. xix. pp. 318, 319; and La- 
'Vallée, Hist. des Francais, vol. iii. 
p. 195; so that, as .l\Iontglat says 
(ltfém. vol. iii. p. 111), ' On doit 
appeler ce temps-Ià Ie COmlUf'nCe- 
ment du règn(' de Louis XIV.' 
The pompous manner in which, 


directly after the death of l\Ia- 
zarin, the king assumE'd the go- 
vernment, is related by Brienne, 
who was present. Mém. de 
Brienne, vol. ii. pp. 154-158. 
269 By this I mean, that the 
divergence now first became clear 
to eyery obseITer; but the origin 
of the di'\"ergence dates from a 
much earlier period, as we shall 
see in the next chapter. 
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entrance; and that, even in a material pomt of view, 
no country can long remain either prosperous or safe, 
in which the people are not gradually extending their 
power, enlarging their privileges, and, so to say, in- 
corporating themselves with the functions of the state. 
The tranquillity of England, and her freedom from 
civil war, are to be ascribed to the recognition of these 
great truths ;270 while the neglect of them has entailed 
npon other countries the most woful calamities. On 
this account, therefore, if on no other, it becomes in- 
teresting to ascertain how it was that the two nations 
we have been comparing should, in regard to these 
truths, have adopted views diametrically opposite, al- 
though, in other matters, their opinions, as we have 
already seen, were very similar. Or, to state the ques- 
tion in other words, we have to inquire how it was that 
the French, after pursuing precisely the same course 
as the English, in their knowledge, in their scepticism, 
and in their toleration, should have stopped short in 
their politics; how it was that their minds, which had 
effected such great things, should, nevertheless, have 
been so unprepared for liberty, that, in spite of the 
heroic .efforts of the Fronde, they not only fell under 
the despotism of Louis XIV., but never cared to resist 
it; and, at length, becoming slaves in their souls as 
well as in their bodies, they grew proud of a condition 
which the meanest Englishman would have spurned as 
an intolerable bondage. 
The cause of this difference is to be sought in the- 
existence of that spirit of protection which is so danger- 
ous and yet so plausible, that it forms the most serious 
obstacle with which advancing civilization has to con- 
tend. This, which may truly be called an evil spirit, 
has always been far stronger in France than in Eng- 
land. Indeed, among the French, it continues, even 
to the present day, to produce the most mischievous 


210 That is to say, their prac- inno'\"ation will be the 
ast, and 
tical recognition; theoretically, enticing men into reform under 
they are still denied by innumer- the pretext that by each change 
able politicians, who, neverthe- they are returning to the spirit 
less, assist in carrying them into of the ancient British constitu- 
effect, fondly hoping that f'ach tion. 
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results. It is, as I shall hereafter point out, inti.. 
mately connected with that love of centralization which 
appears in the machinery of their government, and in 
the spirit of their literature. It is this which induces 
them to retain restrictions by which their trade has 
long been troubled, and to preserve monopolies which, 
in our country, a freer system has effectually destroyed. 
It is this which causes them to interfere with the 
natural relation between producers and consumers; to 
force into existence manufactures which otherwise 
would never arise, and which, for that very reason, are 
not required; to disturb the ordinary march of in.. 
dustry, and, under pretence of protecting their native 
labourers, diminish the produce of labour by diverting 
it from those profitable channels into which its own 
instincts always compel it to flow. 
When the protective principle is carried into trade, 
these are its inevitable results. When it is carried into 
politics, there is formed wbat is called a paternal go.. 
vernment, in which supreme power is vested in the 
sovereign, or in a few privileged classes. When it is 
carried into theology, it produces a powerful church, 
and a numerous clergy, who are supposed to be the ne.. 
cessary guardians of religion, and every opposition to 
whom is resented as an insult to the public morals. 
These are the marks by which protection may be recog.. 
nized; and from a very early period they bave displayed 
themselves in France much more clear]ythan in England. 
Without pretending to discover their precise origin, I 
will, in the next chapter, endeavour to trace them back 
to a time sufficiently remote to explain some of the dis.. 
crepancies which, in this respect existed between the 
two countries. 


Note to p. 93. Descartes died in Sweden on a Tisit to Christina; 
so that, strictly speaking, there is an error in the text. But this 
does not affect the argument; because the works of Descartes, being 
eagerly read in France, and not being prohibited, we must suppose 
that his person would have been safe, had he remained in his own 
country. To burn a heretic is a more decisi'\"e step than to suppress 
a book; and as the French clergy were not strong enough to effect 
the latter, it is hardly likely that they could have accomplished the 
former. 
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CHAPTER II. 


InSTORT OF THE PBOTECTIVE SPIRIT, AXD CO
PA.RISON OF IT IN 
FRANCE AND ENGLA..."'iD. 


WHEN, towards the end of the fifth century, the Roman 
empire was broken up, there followed, as is ,veIl known, 
a long period of ignorance and of crime, in which even 
the ablest minds were immersed in the grossest snper- 
stitions. During these, which are rightly called the 
Dark Ages, the clergy 'v ere supreme: they ruled the 
consciences of the most despotic sovereigns, and they 
were respected as men of vast learning, because they 
alone were able to read and write; because they were 
the sole depositaries of those idle conceits of which 
European science then consisted; and because they 
preserved the legends of the saints and the lives of the 
fathers, from 'v hich, as it was believed, the teachings of 
divine wisdom might easily be gathered. 
Such was the degradation of the European intellect 
for about five hundred years, during which the credulity 
of men reached a height unparalleled in the annals of 
ignorance. But at length the human reason, that divine 
spark which even the most corrupt society is unable to 
extinguish, began to display its power, and disperse the 
mists by which it was surrounded. Various circum- 
stances, which it would be tedious here to discuss, 
caused this dispersion to take place at different times in 
different countries. However, speaking generally, we 
may say that it occurred in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, and that by the twelfth century there was no 
nation no,v cal1ed civilized, upon whom the Ji g Í1t had 
not begun to da-wn. 
It is from this point that the first great divergence 
between the European nations took its rise. Beforo this 
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time their superstition was so great and universal, that 
it would avail little to measure the degree of their re- 
lative darkness. Indeed, so low had they fallen, that, 
during the earlier period, the authority of the clergy 
was in many respects an advantage, as forming a bar- 
rier between the people and their rulers, and as supply- 
ing the sole instance of a class that even made an ap- 
proach to intellectual pursuits. But .when the great 
movement took place, .when the human reason began to 
rebel, the position of the clergy was suddenly changed. 
They had been friendly to reasoning as long as the rea- 
soning was on their side. 1 While they were the only 
guardians of knowledge, they were eager to promote its 
interests. Now, however, it was falling from their 
hands: it was becoming possessed by laymen: it was 
growing dangerous: it must be reduced to its proper 
dimensions. Then it was that there first became general 
the inquisitions, the imprisonments, the torturings, the 
burnings, and all the other contrivances by which the 
church vainly endeavoured to stem the tide that had 
turned against her. 2 From that moment there has been 


1 'Toute influence qu'on ac- 
cordait à la. science ne pou'\"ait, 
dans les premiers temps, qu'être 
favorable au clergé.' 1vley(r, In- 
stitut. Judie. yol. i. p. 498. 
2 Early in the eleventh cen- 
tury the clergy first began sys- 
1Æ>matically to repress indepen- 
dent inquiries by punishing men 
who attempted to think for them- 
sel'\"cs. Compare Sisnwndi, Hist. 
des Français, vol. iv. pp.145, 146; 
Neander's Hist. of the Church, 
vol. vi. pp. 365, 366; Prescott's 
HÜ3t. of .Ferdinand and Isabella, 
vol. i. p. 261 note. Before this, 
fiuch a policy, as Sismondi justly 
observes, Wd,S not required : 'Pen- 
dant plusieurs siècles, l' églisü 
n'avoit été troubléø par aucune 
hérésie; l'ignorance étoit trop 
('.omplèb
 1a soumission trop S<'l'- 


vile,la foi trop aveugle, pour que 
les questions qui ayoient si long- 
temps exercéla subtilité des Gr(>cs 
fussent seulement comprises par 
les Latins.' As knowledge ad- 
,anced, the opposition between 
inquiry and belief became more 
marked: the church redoubled 
her efforts, and at the end of the 
twelfth century tbe popes first 
formally called on the secular 
power to punish heretics; and 
the earliest constitution ad- 
dressed'inquisitoribus hæreticæ 
pravitA'ttis' is one by.Alexander 
IV. ltfe.1Jcr, In st. Jud. vol. ii. 
pp. 5l}4, 556. See also on this 
movement, Llorente, Hist. de 
l'Inquisition, '\"01. i. p. 125, vol. iv. 
p. 284. In 1222 a synod assem- 
bled a.t Oxford caused an apostate 
to b!' burn('cl; and this, says 
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an unceasing struggle between these two great parties, 
-the advocates of inquiry, and the advocates of belief: 
a struggle which, however it may be disguised, and 
under whatever forms it may appear, is at bottom 
always the same, and represents the opposite interests 
of reason and faith, of sceptism and credulity, of pro- 
gress and reaction, of those who hope for the future, 
and of those ,vho cling to the past. 
This, then, is the great starting point of modern civi- 
lization. From the moment that reason began, how- 
ever faintly, to assert its supremacy, the improvement 
of every people has depended upon t.heir obedience to 
its dictates, and upon the success with which they have 
reduced to its standard the ,vhole of their actions. To 
understand, therefore, the original divergence of France 
and England, we must seek it in the circumstances 
that took place when this, which may be called the 
great rebellion of the intellect, was first clearly seen. 
If now, with a view to such inquiry, we examine the 
history of Europe, we shall find that just at this period 
there sprung up the feudal system: a vast scheme of 
polity, which, clumsy and imperfect as it was, supplied 
many of the wants of the rude people among whom it 
arose. 3 The connexion between it and the decline of 


Lingard(Hist. of England, vol. ii. 
p. 148), 'is, I belie'\"e, the first 
iustance of capital punishment 
in England on the ground of 
religion. ' Compare Wrighfs 
Biog. Brit. Lit. "'\"01. ii. p.444. 
S Sir F. Palgrave (Englùh 
Com7TWnwealth, "'\"01. ii. p. ccvi.) 
fays, 'it is generally admitted, 
by the best authorities, that from 
about the eleventh century bene- 
fices acquired the name of fiefs or 
feuds;' and Robertson (State of 
Europe, note viii. in lVorks, p.393) 
supposes that the word ft-udum 
does not occur before 1008. But 
according to M. Guizot ( Civilisa- 
tiQn en France, vol. iii. p. 238), 
il apparaît, pour Is pr{'mière 


fois, dans une charte de Charles 
Ie Gros en 884.' This is a ques- 
tion more curious than important; 
since whatever the origin of the 
word may be, it is certain that 
the thing did not, and could not, 
exist before the tenth century at 
the earliest : ina.
much as tbe 
extreme disorganisation of society 
rendered so coerciye an institu- 
tion impossible. M. Guizot, in 
another work (Essais sur r Hisl. 
de France, p. 239), rightly &lYs, 
'Au X. siècle seulement, les 
rapports et les pouvoi;s sociaux 
acquirent quelque fixité.' See 
also his Ci rJilisalÏon en Europe, 
p.90. 
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the ecclesiastical spirit is very obvious. For the feudal 
system was the first great secular plan that had been 
.seen in Europe since the formation of the civil law : it 
was the first comprehensive attempt which had been 
made, during more than four hundred years, to organize 
society according to temporal, not according to spiritual 
circumstances, the basis of the whole arrangement being 
merely the possession of land, and the performance of 
certain military and pecuniary services. 4 
This ,vas, no doubt, a great step in European civiliza- 
tion, because it set the first example of a large public 
polity in which the spiritual classes as such had no re- 
cognized place;5 and hence there followed that struggle 
bet.ween feudality and the church, which has been ob- 
served by several writers, but the origin of which has 
been strangely overlooked. What, however, we have 
now to notice is, that by the establishment of the feudal 
system, the spirit of protection, far from being destroyed, 
was probably not even weakened, but only assumed a 
new form. Instead of being spiritual, it became tem- 


" 'La terre est tout dans ce 
système. . . . Le système féodal 
est comme une religion de la 
terre.' Origines du JJroit, in 
(Euvres de Michelet, vol. ii.p.302. 
'Le caracwre de la féodalité, 
c' était la prédominance de I", 
réalité sur la personnalité, de la 
terre sur l'homme.' Eschbach, 
Etude du Droit, p. 256. 
6 According to the social and 
political arrangements from the 
fourth to the tenth century, the 
cler.gy were so eminently s class 
apart, that they were freed from 
'burdens of the state,' and were 
not obliged to engage in military 
tier'\"Îcüs unless they thought 
proper to do so. See Scander's 
Bist. of the Church, vol. iii. p. 195, 
vol. v. pp. 133, 140; and PetrÙ's 
Ecclesiast. Archit. p. 382. But 
under the feudal system this im- 
munity was lust; and in regard 


to performing services no separa- 
tion of classes was admitted. 
, After the feudal polity became 
{'stablished, we do not find that 
there was any dispensation for ec- 
clesiastical fiefs.' Hallam's Sup- 
plemental Notes, p. 120; and for 
further proof of the loss of the old 
privileges, compare Grose's Mili- 
tary Antiquities, vol. i. pp. 5, 64: 
:ftfeyer, Instit. Judie. vol. i. p. 257; 
Turner's Rist. of England, vol. iv. 
p. 462; and Mab1y's Observations, 
vol i. pp. 434, 435: so that, as 
this writer says, p. 215, 'Chaque 
seigneur laic avsit gagné per- 
80nnell('ment à la révolution qui 
forma Ie gouverncment féodal; 
mais les évêques et les abbés, en 
devenant souvcrd.Ïns dans leurs 
terres, perdirent au eontraire 
beaucoup de leur pouvoir et de 
leur dignité.' 
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pora!. Instead of men looking up to the church, they 
looked up to the nobles. For, as a necessary conse- 
quence of this vast movement, or rather as a part of it, 
the great possessors of land ,vere now being organized 
into an hereditary aristocracy.6 In the tenth century, 
we find the first surnames: 7 by the eleventh century 
most of the great offices had become hereditary in the 
leading families: 8 and in the t,velfth century armorial 
bearings were invented, as well as other heraldic devices, 
which long nourished the conceit of the nobles, and 
were valued by their descendants as marks of that su- 
periority of birth to ,vhich, during many ages, all other 
superiority was considered subordinate. 9 
Such was the beginning of the European aristocracy, 
in the sense in which that ,vord is commonly useù. 
'Vith the consolidation of its po,ver, feudality was made, 
in reference to the organization of society, the successor 
of the church ;10 and the nobles, becoming hereditary, 


8 The great change of turning 
life- possessions of land into here- 
ditary possessions, began late in 
the ninth century, being initiated 
in France by a capitulary of 
Charles the Bald, in 877. See 
Allen on the Prerogative, p. 210; 
Spence's Origin of the Laws of 
Europe, pp. 282, 301; J..11.e.lje1", 
In...:fit. Judiciaires, Y01. i. p. 206. 
7 That surnames first arose in 
the tenth century is stated by 
the most competent authorities. 
See Sismondi, Hi.st. de Français, 
vol. iii. pp. 452-455; Hallam's 
...lfidàle Ages, vol. i. p. 138; .1Jlon- 
tcil, Hi.st. des divers Etats, vol. iii. 
p. 268; Petrie' 8 Ecclesiast. Archit. 
pp. 277, 342. Koch (Tableau 
de8 Révolutions, yol. i. p. 138) 
erroneously saJs, 'c'est pareillc- 
ment aux croisades que l'Europe 
doit l'usage des surnoms de fa- 
n ille;' a double mistake, both 

'8 to tbe date and the cause, 
tõince the introduction of sur- 


names being part of a large social 
moyement, can under no circum- 
stances be ascribed to a single 
event. 
8 On this process from the end 
of the ninth to the twelfth 
century, compare Hallam's Sup- 
plemental 
"'otcs, pp. 97,98; Dal- 
rymple'sIIist. ()f Feudal Property, 
p. 21; Klimrach, Hist. du JJroit, 
yol. i. p. 74. 
9 As to the origin of armorial 
bearings, which cannot be traced 
highor than the twelfth century, 
see Hallam's .Jfiddle Ages, yol. i. 
pp. 138, 139; Ledwiclt, Antiqui- 
tiÆ:s of Ireland, pp. 231, 232; 
Origines du Droit, in æz.,vres dø 
Michclet, '\"01. ii. p. 382. 
10 For, as Lerminia says (Pki- 
lose du Droit, vol. i. p. 17), 'la 
loi féodale n' est autre cftOf'e que 
Ia terra élevée à la 8Ûuteraineté.' 
On the decline of the church in 
consequE'nce of the increased 
fcudal and secular E'pirit, f;t.e 
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gradually displaced in government, and in the general 
functions of authority, the clergy, among whom the 
opposite principle of celibacy ,vas now firmly esta- 
blished. II It is, therefore, evident, that an inquiry into 
the origin of the modern protective spirit does, in a 
great measure, resolve itself into an inquiry into the 
origin of the aristocratic power; since that power was 
the exponent, and, as it were, the cover under which the 
spirit displayed itself. This, as we shall hereafter see, 
is likewise connected ,vith the great religious rebellion 
of the sixteenth century; the success of which mainly 
depended on the weakness of the protecti ve principle 
that opposed it. But, reserving this for future con- 
sideration, I will no, v endeavour to trace a few of the 
circumstances which gave the aristocracy more power 
in France than in England, and thus accustomed the 
.b'rench to a closer and more constant obedience, and 
infused into them a more reverential spirit than that 
which was usual in our country. 
Soon after the middle of the eleventh century, and 
therefore,vhile the aristocracy was in the process of form- 
ation, England ,vas conquered by the Duke of Normandy, 
who naturally introduced the polity existing in his own 
country. 12 But, in his hands, it underwent a modifica- 


Sismondi, Hist. des Français, speculative doctrine, constantly 
vol. iü. p. 440, vol. i'\". p. 88. In disobeyed. See Neander's HiÆt. 
our own country, one fact may of the Church, yol. yi. pp. 52, 61, 
be mentioned illustrati'\"e of thf' 62, 72, 93, 94 note, vol vii. pp. 
earliest encroachments of laymen: 127-131; },[osneim's Eccles. Rist. 
namely, that. before the twelfth vol. i. pp. 248, 249; Eccleston,'s 
century, we find no instance in English Antiq. p. 95. 
England of the great sE'al being 12 WhE're it was particlùarly 
entrusted 'to the keeping of a fiourishing:' la féodalité fut or 
layman.' Campbell's Chancellors, ganisée en Normandie plus forte 
vol. i. p. 61. ment et plus systématiquement 
II Celibacy, on account of its que partout aiUeurs en France.' 
supposed ascetic tendency, was Klimrath, Tral'au:c sur l' Hist. du 
advocated and in some countries Droit, vol. i. p. 130. The' cou- 
was enforced, at an early period; tumo do Normandie' was, at a 
but the first gf>neral and decisive much later period, only to be 
movement in its f:wour was in found in the old 'gmud cou- 
the middle of the eleventh cen- tumier.' Klimrath, vol. ii. p. 160. 
tury, before whirh time it was a On the peculiar tenacity with 
\'OL. 11. I 
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tion suitable to the ne'v circumstances in which he was 
placed. He, being in a foreign country, the general of 
a successful army composed partly ofmercenaries,13 was 
able to dispense with some of those feudal usages which 
were customary in France. The great Norman lords, 
thrown as strangers into the midst of a hostile popula- 
tion, were glad to accept estates from the crown on 
almost any terms that would guarantee their own se- 
curity. Of this, 'Villiam naturally availed himself. For, 
by granting baronies on conditions favourable to the 
crOWD, he prevented the 1arons14 from possessing that 
power w
ich they exercised in France, and which, but 
for this, they would have exercised in England. The 
result was, that the most powerful of our nobles became 
amenable to the law, or, at all events, to the authority 
of the king. 1ð Indeed, to such an extent was this car- 
ried, that William, shortly before his death, obliged all 
the landowners to render their fealty to him.; thus en- 
tirely neglecting that peculiarity of feudalism, according 
to which each vassal was separately dependent on his 
own lord. 16 
But in France, the course of affairs ,vas very different. 
In that country the great nobles held their lands, not 


which the Normans clung to it, 
see Lettres d' Aguesseau, yol. iÏ. 
pp. 225, 226: 'accoutumés à. 
respecter leur coutume comme 
l' éyangile.' 
IS lr!ü[is Hist. of Chit.alry, 
vol. i. p. 387; Turner's Hist. of 
England, vol. ü. p. 390, vol. iv. 
p. 76. :Mercenary troops were 
also employed by his immediate 
successors. Grose's Military 
Antiq. yol. i. p. 55. 
It On the different meanings 
attached to the word 'baron,' 
compare Klimrath, Hist. du DrQÏt, 
'\"01. ii. p.40, with ...'leyer, Instit. 
Judiciaircs, Y01. i. p. 105. But 
)t. Guizot says, what seems most 
likely, 'il est probable que c.: 


nom fut commun originairement 
à tous les yassaux immédiats de 
la. couronne, liés au roi per SCT- 
vitium militare, par Ie sernce de 
che'\"alier.' &sai8, p. 265. 
15 },[e!/er, Instit. Judie. '\"01. i. 
p. 242; Turncr'sHist.ofÐngland, 
vol. iii. p. 220. The same policy 
of reducing the nobles was fol- 
lowed up by Henry II., who de- 
stroJE'd the baronial castles. 
Turner, vol. iv. p. 223. Com- 
pare Lingard, vol. i. pp. 315,371. 
18 'Deinde cæpit homagia 
hominum totius Angl'iæ, et jura- 
mentum fidclitatis cujuscumque 
(.s!'ellt feudi yel tenementi.' 
J/atthæi lVcstmonast. Florcs Hi8- 
toriarwn, vol. ii. p.9. 
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so much by grant, as by prescription.l 7 A character of 
antiquity was thus thrown over their rights; which, 
,vhen added to the weakness of the cro,vn, enabled 
them to exercise on their own estates, all the functions 
of independent sovereigns. IS Even when they received 
their first great check, under Philip Augustus, I 9 they, 
in his reign, and indeed long after, ,vielded a power 
quite unknown in England. Thus, to give only two 
instances: the right of coining money, which has always 
been regarded as an attribute of sovereignty, was never 
allowed in England, even to the greatest nobles. 2o But 
in France it ,vas exercised by many persons indepen- 
dently of the crown, and was not abrogated until the 
sixteenth century.21 A similar remark holds good of 
what was called the right of private war; by virtue of 
,vhich the nobles were allowed to attack each other, and 
disturb the peace of the country with the prosecution 
of their private feuds. In England the aristocracy were 
never strong enough to have this admitted as a right,22 
though they too often exercised it as a practice. But in 
France it became a part of the established law; it was 


17 See Borne good remarks on Guizot, Civilisation en France, 
this difference between the French 1'01. iy. pp. 134, 135; Courson, 
and English nobles, in Ilallam's Hist. des Peuples Brétons, Paris, 
Middle .Ages, yol. ii. pp. 99, 100. 1846, vol. ii. p.350. 
:r.Iably (Obs{,n'ations, vol. i. p. 60) 20' No subjects e'\"er enjoyed 
says: 'en effet, on négligea, sur the right of coining silyer in 
la fin de la première race, de England without the royal 8tamp 
conserver les titres primordiaux and superintE'ndence; a remark- 
de bes possessions.' As to the able proof of the restraint in 
old customary French law of pre- which the feudal aristocracy was 
scription, see Giraud, Précis de always held in this country.' 
l' .Ancien Droit, pp. 79, 80. Hallam's }'Iiddle .Ages, yol. i. p. 
18 ftfably, Observations sur 154. 
l' Hist. de Prance, yol. i. pp. 70, 21 Brougham's Polito PltiloB 
162, 178. 1849, yol. i. p. 446. In addition 
19 On the policy of Philip Au- to the eridence there gi'\"en on the 
gustus in regard to the nobles, right of coinagE', see J,Iably's 06- 
see ftfably, Observations, yol. i. scrvations, vol. i. p. 424, vol. ii. 
II. 246; Lcrminier, Pltilos. du pp. 296, 297; and Turner's :Nor- 
lJroit, vol. i. p. 265; Boulain- mandy, vol. ii. p. 261. 
tJilliers, Hist. de l' .Ancien Gou- 22 Jlallam's Supplc71untal NvteJl. 
f!ernement, vol. iii. pp. 1.7-150; pp. 304, 305. 
I 2 
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incorporated into the text-books of feudalism, and it is 
distinctly recognized by Louis IX. and Philip the Fair, 
-two kings of considerable energy, who did every thing 
in their power to curtail the enormous authority of the 
nobles. 23 
Out of this difference between the aristocratic power 
of France and England, there follo,ved many conse- 
quences of great importance. In our country the nobles, 
being too feeble to contend with the crown, were com- 
pelled, in self-defence, to ally themselves with the peo- 
ple. 24 About a hundred years after the Conquest, the 
Normans and Saxons amalgamated; and both parties 
united against the king in order to uphold their common 
rights. 25 The 1\Iagna Charta, which John was forced to 


23 'Saint-Louis consacra Ie 
droit de guerre. . . . Philippe Ie 
Bel, qui "'\"oulut l'abolir, finit par 
Ie rétablir.' Montlosier, .1
fo- 
narchie Française, vol. i. pp. 127, 
202: see also pp. 434, 435, and 
vol. ii. pp. 435, 436. Mably ( Ob- 
servations, vol. ii. p. 338) men- 
tions 'lettres-patentes de Phi- 
lippe-de- Valois du 8 février 1330, 
pour permettre dans Ie duché 
d' Aquitaine les guerres pri'\"ées,' 
&c.; and he adds, 'Ie 9 avril 
1353 Ie roi Jean renou"'\"elle l'or- 
donnance de S. Louis, nommée 
la quarantaine du roi, touchant 
les guerres privées.' 
2. Sir Francis Pal grave (in his 
Rise and Progress of the Ellglish 
Oommonwealth, vol. i. pp. 51-55) 
has attempted to estimate the 
results produced by the Norman 
Conquest; but he omits to notice 
this, which was the most im- 
portant consequence of all. 
25 On this political union be- 
tween Norman barons and Saxon 
citizens, of which the first clear 
indication is at the end of the 
twelfth century, compare Oamp- 
'ldrs Chancellors. vol. i. p. 113. 


with Brougham s Polito Pf/,üos. 
"'\"01. i. p. 339, "'\"01. iii. p. 222. 
In regard to the general ques- 
tion of the amalgamation of races, 
we ha'\"e three distinct kinds of 
e'\"idence: 
1 st. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century, a new language 
began to be formed by blending 
N orman with Saxon; and English 
literature, properly so called, 
dates from the commencement 
of the thirteenth century. Com- 
pare 1Jfadden's Preface to Laya- 
'/non, 1847, vol. i. pp. xx. xxi., 
with Turners Hist. of England, 
vol. viii. pp. 214, 217, 436, 437. 
2nd. We have the specific 
statement of a writer in the reign 
of Henry II., that' sic permixtæ 
sunt nationf's ut "'\"ix discerni 
possit hodie, de liberis Joquor, 
quis Anglicus, quis N ormannus 
sit genere.' :Note in Hallam's 
1Jfiddle Ages, "'\"01. ii. p. 106. 
3rd. Before the thirteenth cen- 
tury had passed away; the dif- 
ference of dress, which in that 
state of society would survive 
many other differences, was no 
longer observed, and the distinc- 
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yield contained concessions to the aristocracy; but its 
most important stipulations were those in favour of' all 
classes of freemen.'26 Within half a century, fresh con- 
tests broke out; the barons were again associated with 
the people, and again there followed the same results, 
-the extension of popular privileges being each time 
the condition and the consequence of this singular 
alliance. In the same way, when the Earl of Leicester 
raised a rebellion against Henry ill., he found his own 
party too weak to make head against the crown. He, 
therefore, applied to the people :27 and it is to him that 
our House of Commons owes its origin; since he, in 
1264, set the first example of issuing writs to cities and 
boroughs; thus calling upon citizens and burgesses to 
take their place in what had hitherto been a parliament 
composed entirely of priests and nobles. 28 


tive peculiarities of Norman and 
Saxon attire had disappeared. 
See Strutt's View of the Dress and 
Habits of the People of England, 
vol. ii. p. 67, edit. Planché, 1842, 
4to. 
26 'An equal distribution of 
civil rights to all classes of free- 
men forms the peculiar beauty of 
the charter.' Hallam's J,Iiddle 
Ages, TOL ii. p. 108. This is very 
finely noticed in one of Lord 
Chatham's great speeches. Parle 
Hist. TOL xvi. p. 662. 
27 Compare, Meyer, Instit. 
Judie. TOL ii. p. 39, with Lin- 
garcls England, '\"01. ii. p. 127, 
and Somers Tracts, vol. vi. p. 92. 
28 'TIe is to be honoured as the 
founder of arepresf'ntative system 
of government in this country.' 
Campbell's Chief-Justices, vol. i. 
p. 61. Some "Titrrs (see, for 
instance, Dalrymple's Hifjt. of 
Feudal Propirt!!, p. 332) suppose 
that burgesses were summoned 
before the reign of Henry III.: 
but this assE'rtion is not only un- 
supported bJ evidence, but is in 


itself improbable; because at an 
early period the citizens, though 
rapidly increasing in power, were 
hardly important enough to war- 
rant such a step being taken. 
The best authorities are now 
agreed to refer the origin of the 
House of Commons to the period 
mentioned in the text. See Hal- 
lam's Supplement, Notes, pp. 335- 
339; Spence's Origin of the Laws 
of Europe) p. 512; Campbell's 
Chancellors, vol. i. p. 155; Lin- 
garæs England, vol. ii. p. 138 ; 
Guizot's Essais, p. 319. 'fhe 
notion of tracing this to the witte- 
nagemot is as abs-urd as finding 
the origin of juries in the system 
of compurgators; both of which 
werefavourite errors in the seven- 
teenth, and even in the eighteenth 
century. In regard to the witte- 
nagemot, this idea still lingers 
among antiquaries: but, in re- 
gard to compurgators, e'\"en they 
have abandoned their old ground, 
and it is now well understood 
that trial by jury did not exist 
till long after the Conquest. 
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The English aristocracy being thus forced, by their 
own weakness, to rely on the people,29 it naturally fol- 
lowed, that the people imbibed that tone of inde- 
pendence, and that lofty bearing, of which our civil and 
political institutions are the consequence, rather than 
the cause. It is to this, and not to any fanciful pecu- 
liarity of race, that we o"\ve the sturdy and enterprising 
Rpirit for "\vhich the inhabitants of this island have long 
been remarkable. It is this which has enabled us to 
baftle all the arts of oppression, and to maintain for 
centuries liberties which no other nation has ever 
possessed. And it is this which has fostered and up- 
held those great municipal privileges, which, whatever 
be their faults, have, at least, the invaluable merit of 
accustoming free men to the exercise of power, giving 
to citizens the management of their own city, and per- 
petuating the idea of independence, by preserving it 
in a living type, and by enlisting in its support the in- 
terests and affections of individual men. 
But the habits of self-government which, under these 
circumstances, were cultivated in England, were, under 
opposite circumstances, neglected in France. The great 
French lords being too powerful to need the people, 
were unwilling to seek their alliance. 3o The result 
was, that, amid a great variety of forms and names, 
society was, in reality, only divided into two classes- 
the upper and the lower, the protectors and the pro- 
tected. And, looking at the ferocity of the prevailing 


Compare Palgrm,
s English Oom- 
monwealth, part i. pp. 243 seq., 
with .J.11tyer, Instil. Judie. vol. ii. 
pp.152-17:3. There are few things 
in our history so irrational as the 
admiration expressed by a certain 
class of writers for the institu- 
tions of our barbarous Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. 
29 .:\fontlosier. with the fine 
8pirit of a French noble, taunts 
the Eng1ish aristocracy with this: 
, En France la noblesse, attaquée 

ns cessE', s'est défendue sans 


cesse. Elle a subi l'oppression; 
elle ne ra point acceptée. En 
Angleterre, elle a COllru dès la. 
première commotion. BE' réfugier 
dans IE's rangs des bourgE'ois, et 
sous leur protection. Elle 8. ab- 
diqué ainsi son existence.' J/ont- 
los-z"er, }'lonarchie jfrançaise, yol. 
iii. p.162. Compare HI}. inf;truc- 
tive passage in lJe Staë!, Consid. 
sur la llévolution, TOL i. p. 421. 
10 See some good remarks in 

fahly, Observationa Bur l' Hist. 
de France, voL iii. pp. 114, 116. 
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manners, it is not too much to say, that in France, 
under the feudal system, every man was either a tyrant 
or a slave. Indeed, in most instances, the two cha.. 
racters were combined in the same person. For, thE) 
practice of subinfeudation, which in our country was 
actively checked, became in France almost universa1. 31 
By this, the great lords having granted lands on con- 
dition of fealty and other services to certain persons, 
these last subgranted them; that is, made them over 
on similar conditions to other persons, who had like- 
wise the power of bestowing them on a fourth party, 
and so on in an endless series; 32 thus forming a long 
chain of dependence, and, as it were, organizing sub- 
mission into a system.3 3 In England, on the other 
hand, such arrangements were so unsuited to the 
general state of affairs, that it is doubtful if they were 
ever carried on to any extent; and, at all events, it 
is certain that, in the reign of Edward I., they were 
finally stopped by the statute known to lawyers as 
Quia emptores.3 4 
Thus early was there a great social divergence be- 
t.ween France and England. The consequences of this 
were still more obvious when, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the feudal system rapidly decayed in both coun- 
tries. For in England, the principle of protection 
being feeble, men were in some degree accustomed to 
self-government; and they were able to hold fast by 
those great institutions which would have been ill 
adapted to the more obedient habits of the French 
people. Our municipal privileges, the rights of our 
yeomanry, and the security of our copyholders, were, 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, the 


.1 Hallam's ][iddle Ages, vol. i. 
p. 111. 
12 . Originally there was no 
limit to subinfeudation.' Broug- 
ham's Polito Philos. '"01. i. p. 279. 
II A living French historian 
boasts that, in his own country, 
'toute la société foodale formait 
aÏnsi une échelle de clientelle et 


de patronage.' Cassagnac, Révo- 
lutÙYn Française, '"01. i. p. 469. 
I
 This is 18 Edw. I. c. 1; re- 
specting which, see Blackstone' 8 
Comment. vol. ii. p. 91, '"01. iv. 
p. 425; RelJv
s Hist. of English 
Law, '"01. ü. p. 223; Dalrymplè s 
Hist. of Feudal Pr()]?erty, pp.l02, 
243, 340. 
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three most important guarantees for the liberties of 
England. 35 In France such guarantees wcre impossible. 
The rcal division being between those ,vho were noble, 
and those ,vho ,yere Dot noble, no room ,vas left for 
the establishnlcnt of intervening classes; but an were 
compelled to fall into one of these two great ranks. 36 
The French have never had any thing answering to our 
yeomanry; nor were copyholders recognized by their 
laws. And, although they attempted to introduce into 


S5 The history of the decay of 
that once most important class, 
the English yeomanry, is an in. 
teresting subject, and one for 
which I ha",e collected consider- 
able materials; at present, I will 
only say, that its decline was 
first distinctly perceptible in the 
latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and wa.s consummated 
by the rapidly-increasing power 
of the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes early in the 
eighteentb century.- After losing 
their influence, their numbers 
naturally diminished, and they 
made way for other bodies of 
men, whose habits of mind were 
less prejudiced, and therofore 
better suited to that new state 
which society assumed in the 
last age. I' mention this, be- 
cause some writers regret the 
almost total destruction of the 
yeoman freeholders; o\"erlooking 
the fact, that they are disappear- 
ing, not in consequence of any 
Y"iolent revolution or stretch of 
arbitrary power, but simply by 
tbe general march of affairs; 
society doing away with what it 
no longer requires. Compare 
Kay's Social Conditwn of the 
People, vol. i. pp. 43, 602, with 
a letter from 'V ordsworth in 
Bunbury's Correspond. of [lan- 
fil(..r, p. 440; a note in ...Vill'lt 


Polito &on. vol. i. pp. 311, 312; 
another in Nichols's Lit. Ancc. 
vol. v. p. 323; and Sinclair's 
Correspond. '\"01. i. p. 229. 
sa This is stated as an ad- 
mitted fact by French writers 
living in different periods and 
holding different opinions; but 
all agreed as to there being only 
two divisions: I comme en :France 
on est toujours ou noble, ou ro- 
turier, et qu'il n'y a pas de milieu.' 
lrf
m. de Rivarol, p. 7. 'La 
grande distinction des nobles et 
des roturiers.' Giraud, Précis 
de l' Ancien Droit, p. 10. Indeed, 
according to the Coutumes, the 
nobles and roturiers attained 
their majority at different ages. 
Klimrath, Hist. du Droit, vol. ii. 
p. 249 (erroneously stated in 
8tor1 s Conflict of Laws, pp. 56, 
79, 114). See further respecting 
this capital distinction, fllém. de 
Duplessis J.llornay, vol. ii. p. 230 
(' agréable à la noblesse et au 
pcuple ') ; æuvres de Turgot, 
vol. ,"iii. pp. 222, 232, 237; 
Bunb'llrg's Correspond. of Han- 
mer, p. 256; :fllably, Observa- 
tions, vol. iii. p. 263 ; and .J.l1crcier 
sur Rousseau, '\"01. i. p. 38: 'On 
étoit roturier, vilain, hamme de 
néant, canaille, dès qn on ne 
s'appelloit plus marquis, baron, 
comte, che",alier, etc.' 
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their country municipal institutions, all such efforts 
were futile; for, while they copied the forms of liberty, 
they lacked that bold and sturdy spirit by which alone 
liberty can be secured. They had, indeed, its image 
and superscription; .but they wanted the sacred fire 
that warms the image into life. Every thing else they 
possessed. The show and appliances of freedom were 
there. Charters .were granted to their towns, and pri- 
yjleges conceded to their magistrates. All, however, 
was useless. For it is not by the wax and parchment 
of lawyers that the independence of men can be pre- 
served. Such things are the mere externals; they set 
off liberty to advantage; they are as its dress and para- 
phernalia, its holiday-suit in times of peace and quiet. 
But, ""hen the evil days set in, when the invasions of 
despotism have begun, liberty will be retained, not by 
those ,vho can show the oldest deeds and the largest 
charters, but by those who have been most inured to 
habits of independence, most accustomed to think and 
act for themselves, and most regardless of that insidious 
protection which the upper classes have always been so 
ready to bestow, that, in many countries, they have now 
left nothing worth the trouble to protect. 
And so it was in France. The towns, with few ex- 
ceptions, fell at the first shock; and the citizens lost 
those municipal privileges which, not being grafted 
on the national character, it was found impossible to 
preserve. In the same .way, in our country, po,ver na- 
turally, and by the mere force of the democratic move- 
ment, fell into the hands of the House of Commons; 
whose authority has ever since, notwithstanding oc- 
casional checks, continued to increase at the expense 
of the more aristocratic parts of the legislature. The 
only institution answering to this in France ,vas the 
States-General; which, ho,vever, had so little in- 
fluence, that, in the opinion of native historians, it 
'was hardly to be calleel an institution at all. 37 Indeed, 


'7 Les états - généraux sout s'il est permis do donner ce nom 
portés dans la liste de nos in<;ti- à des rasscmblemens Russi irré- 
tutiolls. J e lIe sais cepeudaut guliers.' Montlosier, }rlonarc/1,i!. 
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the French were, by this time, so accustomed to the 
idea of protection, and to the subordination which that 
idea involves, that they were little inclined to uphold 
an establishment which, in their constitution, \vas the 
Bole representative of the popular element. The result 
was, that, by the fourteenth century, the liberties of 
Englishmen were secured ;38 and, since then, their only 
concern has been to increase what they have already 
obtained. But in that same century, in France, the 
protective spirit assumed a new form; the power of the 
aristocracy was, in a great measure, succeeded by the 
power of the crown; and there began that tendency to 
centralization which, having been pushed still further, 
first under Louis XIV., and afterwards under Napoleon, 
has become the bane of the French people. 39 For by it 
the feudal ideas of superiority and submission have long 
Burvived that barbarous age to 'which alone they were 
Bui ted. Indeed, by their transmigration, they seemed 


Française, voL i. p. 266. ' En 
France, les états-généraux, au 
moment même de leur plus grand 
éclat, c' est à dire dans Ie cours du 
xiv. siècle, n'ont guère été que 
des accidents, un pouvoir na- 
tional et sou'\"ent in'\"oqué, mais 
non un établissement constitu- 
tionnel.' Guizot, Essais, p.253. 
See also ltfably, Observations, 
'\"01. iii. p. 147; and Sismondi, 
Hist. des Français, '\"01. xiv. p. 
642. 
IS This is frankly admitted by 
one of the most candid and en- 
lightened of all the foreign 
writers on our history, Guizot, 
Essais, p. 297: I En 1307, les 
droits qui de'\"aient enfanter en 
Angleterre un gouvernement 
libre étaient définitivement re- 
connus.' 
It See an account of the policy 
of Philip the Pair, in ltfably, 
Ob8crvatwns, '\"01. ii. pp. 25-44; 
in Boulainvilliers, AnC'kn Gou.- 


vernement, '\"01. i. pp. 292, 314, 
vol. ii. pp. 37, 38 ; and in G1lizot, 
Oivilisation en France, vol. iv. 
pp. 170-192. :r.r. Guizot says, 
perhaps too strongly, that his 
reign was I la métamorphose do 
la royauté en despotisme.' On 
the connexion of this with the 
centralizing movement, see 
Tocqucvilh's Dbnocratie, vol. i. 
p. 307: I Le goût de la centrali- 
sation et la manie réglementaire 
rem on tent, en France, à l'époque 
où les légistes sont entrés dans 
Ie gouvernement; ce qui nous 
reporte au temps de Philippe Ie 
Bel.' Tennemann also notices, 
that in his reign the 'Rechts- 
theorie' hegan to excercise in- 
fluence; but this learned wri
r 
takes a purely metaphysical view, 
and has therefore misunderstood 
the more general social tendency. 
Ge
cJz. der PJzüos. \"01. viii. p. 
823. 
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to have gained fresh strength. In France, every thing 
is referred to one common centre, in which all civil 
functions are absorbed. All improvements of any im- 
portance, all schemes for bettering even the material con- 
dition of the people must receive the sanction of govern- 
ment; the local authorities not being considered equa] 
to such arduous tasks. In order that inferior magistrates 
may not abuse their power, no power is conferred upon 
them. The exercise of independent jurisdiction is 
almost unknown. Every thing that is done must be 
done at head quarters. 40 The government is believed 
to see every thing, know every thing, and provide for 
every thing. To enforce this monstrous monopoly there 
has been contrived a machinery well worthy of the 
design. The entire country is covered by an ÍmmeD.Be 
array of officials ;41 who, in the regularity of their hier- 


40 As several writers on law 
notice this system with & lenient 
eye Origines du Droit Français, 
in æU1.!reS de ltfichclet, vol. ii. 
p. 321: and Eschbach, Etude du 
Droit, p. 129: C Ie système éner- 
gique de 1& centralisation '), it 
may be well to state how it 
actually works. 
Mr. Bulwer, writing twenty 
years ago, says: C Not .:mly can- 
not a commune determine its 
own expenses without the consent 
of the minister or one of his d
- 
puted functionaries, it cannot 
even erect a building, the co:st 
of which shall have been sanc- 
tioned, without the plan being 
adopted by a board of public 
works attached to the central 
authority, and having the super- 
rision and direction of every 
public building throughout the 
kingdom.' Bulwer s .J.1fonarchy 
of the Middle Classes, 1836, vol. 
ii. p. 262. 
1.1. Tocqueville, writing in the 
present year (1856), says, C Sous 


l'ancien régime, com'TM de nos 
iours, il n'y avait ville, bourg, 
village, ni si petit hameau en 
France, hôpital, fabrique, cou- 
vent ni collége, qui pût avoir 
une volonté indépendante dans 
ses affaires particulières, ni 00- 
ministrer à sa volonté ses propres 
biens. Alors, comme auiourd'lzu'i, 
l'administration tenait donc tOU5 
les Français en tutelle, et si 
l'insolence du mot ne s'était pas 
encore produite,ona.vaitdumoins 
déjà la chose.' Tocqueville, 
l' Ancien Régime, 1856, pp. 79, 
80. 
o The number of civil func- 
tionaries in France, who are paid 
by the government to trouble the 
people, passes all belief, being 
estimated, at different periods 
during the present century, at 
from 138,000 to upwards of 
800,000. Tocque1JÜle, de la Dé- 
mocratie, vol. i. p. 220; Alison's 
Europe, vol. :xiv. pp. 127, 140; 
Kay's Condition of the Peopl('. 
vol. i. p. 272; Laing's NottR. 
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archy, and in the order of their descending series, fOrIn 
an admirable emblem of that feudal principle, which 
...easill
 to be territorial, has now become persona1. In 
fact, the ,vhole business of the state is conducted on 
the supposition that no man either knows his own in- 
terest, or is fit to take care of himself. So paternal are 
the feelings of government, so eager for the welfare of 
its subjects, that it has drawn ,vithin its jurisdiction the 
most rare, as well as the most ordinary, actions of life. 
In order that the French may not make imprudent 
,vills, it has limited the right of bequest; and, for fear 
that they should bequeath their property wrongly, it 
prevents them from bequeathing the greater part of it 
at all. In order that society may be protected by its 
p')lice, it has directed that no one shall travel without 
a passport. And ,vhen men are actually travel1ing, they 
are met at every turn by the same interfering spirit, 
which, under pretence of protecting their persons, 
shackles their liberty. Into another matter, far nlore 
serious, the French have carried the same principle. 
Such is their anxiety to protect society against criminals, 
that, when an offender is placed at the bar of one of 
their courts, there is exhibited a spectacle ,vhich is no 
idle boast to say we, in England, could not tolerate for 
a single hour. There is seen a great public magistratp, 
by whom the prisoner is about to be tried, exanlining 
him in order to ascertain his supposed guilt, re-examin- 
ing him, cross-examining him, performing the duties, 
not of a judge, but of a prosecutor, and bringing to bear 
against the unhappy man all the authority of his judicial 
position, all his professional subtlety, all his experience, 
all the dexterity of his practised understanding. This 
is, perhaps, the most alarming of the many instances 
in which the tendencies of the French intellect are 
shown; because it supplies a machinery ready for the 
purposes of absolute power; because it brings the ad- 
ministration of justice into disrepute, by associatil1g with 


2cl series, p. 185. 1\Ir. Laing, Philippe, the civil functionaries 
writing in 1850, says: 'In were stated to amount to 807,030 
Fra.nce,o.t the expulsion of Louis individuals.' 
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it an idea of unfairness; and because it injures that 
calm and equable temper, which it is impossible fully to 
maintain under a system that makes a magistrate an 
advocate, and turns the judge into a partizan. But this, 
mischievous as it is, only forms part of a far larger 
scheme. For, to the method by which criminals are 
discovered, there is added an analogous method, by 
which crime is prevented. With this view, the people, 
even in their ordinary amusements, are watched and 
carefully superintended. Lest they should harm each 
other by some sudden indiscretion, precautions are 
taken similar to those with which a father might sur- 
round his children. In their fairs, at their theatres, 
their concerts, and their other places of public resort, 
there are always present soldiers, who are sent to see 
that no mischief is done, that there is no unnecessary 
crowding, that no one uses harsh language, that no one 
quarrels with his neighbour. Nor does the vigilance 
of the government stop there. Even the education of 
children is brought under the control of the state, in- 
stead of being regulated by the judgment of masters 
or parents. 42 And the whole plan is executed with such 
energy, that, as the French while men are never let 
alone, just so while children they are never left alone. 43 
At the same time, it being reasonably supposed that the 
adults thus kept in pupilage cannot be proper judges of 
their own food, the government has provided for this 
also. Its prying eye follows the butcher to the shambles, 
and the baker to the oven. By its paternal hand, meat 


.2 'The go'\"ernment in France 
possesses control over all the 
education of the country, with 
the exception of the colleges for 
the education of the clergy, which 
are termed seminaries, and their 
subordinate institutions.' Rl}Jort 
on the State of Superior Educa- 
tion in France in 1843, in Journal 
of Statist. Soc. vol. vi. p. 304. 
On the steps taken during the 
po"er of NSl.poleon, see Alisr')l'S 
Europe, yo!. viii. p. 203: 'Nearl.v 


the whole education of the em- 
pire was brought effectually 
under the direction and appoint- 
ment of go'\"ernment.' 
48 :l\Iuch attention is paid to 
the surveillance of pupils; it 
bcing a fundamf'ntal principle of 
French education, that children 
shOtùd never be left alone. Re- 
port on General Education in 
France in 1842, in Journal of 
Statist. Soc. vol, v. p. 20. 


. 
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is examined lest it should be bad, and bread is weighed 
lest it should be light. In short, ,vithout multiplying 
instances, with which mORt readers must be familiar, 
it is enough to say that in France, as in every country 
,vhere the protective principle is active, the govern- 
ment has established a monopoly of the worst kind; a 
monopoly which comes home to the business and 
bosoms of men, follo-ws them in their daily avocations, 
troubles them with its petty, meddling spirit, and, what 
is worse than all, diminishes their responsibility to 
themselves; thus depriving them of ,vhat is the only 
real education that most minds receive,-the constant 
necessity of providing for future contingencies, and the 
habit of grappling with the difficulties of life. 
The consequence of all this has been, that the French, 
though a great and splendid people,-a people full of 
mettle, high-spirited, abounding in knowledge, and 
perhaps less oppressed by superstition than any other 
in Europe,-have always been found unfit to exercise 
political power. Even when they have possessed it, 
they have never been able to combine permanence with 
liberty. One of these two elements has always been 
wanting. They have had free governments, which have 
not been stable. They have had stable governments, 
,vhich have not been free. Owing to their fearless 
temper, they have rebelled, and no doubt ,viII continue 
to rebel, against so evil a condition. 44 But it does not 
need the tongue of a prophet to tell that, for at least 
some generations, all such efforts must be unsuc- 
cessful. For men can never be free, unless they are 
educated to freedom. And this is not the education 
which is to be found in schools, or gained from books; 
but it is that which consists in self-discipline, in self- 
reliance, and in self-government. These, in Eng- 
land, are matters of hereditary descent- traditional 
habits, which we imbibe in our youth, and ,vhich re- 


U A distinguished French ce mal c'est la baine' de l'auto- 
author says: 'La France souffre rité.' Oustine, Russie, vol. ü. 
du mal du siècle; elle en est p. 136. Compare, RfY, Sciencd 
plus malade qu'aucun autre pays; Soci.ale, vol. ii. p. 86 note. 
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gulate us in the conduct of life. The old associations 
.of the French all point in another direction. At 
the slightest difficulty, they call on the government for 
support. What with us is competition, with them is 
moñopoly. That which we effect by private com- 
panies, they effect by public boards. They cannot cut 
a canal, or lay down a railroad, without appealing to 
the government for aid. With them, the people look 
to the rulers; ,vith us, the rulers look to the people. 
'Vith them, the executive is the centre from which 
society radiates; 45 with us, society is the instigator, 
and the executive the organ. The difference in the 
result has corresponded with the difference in the pro- 
cess. We have been made fit for political power, by 
the long exercise of civil rights; they, neglecting the 
exercise, think they can at once begin with the power. 
'Ve have always shown a determination to uphold our 
liberties, and, when the times are :fitting, to increase 
them; and this 've have done with a decency and a 
gravity natural to men to whom such subjects have 
lung been familiar. But the French, always treated 
as children, are, in political matters, children still. 
And as they have handled the most weighty con- 
cerns in that gay and volatile spirit which adorns 
their lighter literature, it is no wonder that they bave 
failed in matters where the first condition of success 
i:-), that men should have been long accustomed to rely 
upon their own energies, and that before they try their 
skill in a political struggle, their resources should have 
been sharpened by that preliminary discipline, which 
a contest with the difficulties of civil life can never fail 
to impart. 
45 It is to the acti",ityof this them favour the establishment of 
protecti'\"e and centralizing spirit academies; and it is probably 
that we must ascribe, what a '\"ery to the same principle that their 
grea.t authority noticed thirty jurists owe their love of codifi- 
years ago, as lIe défaut de spon- cation. All these are manifesta-. 
tanéité, qui caractérise les insti- tions of an unwillingness to rely 
tutions de la France lliodcrue.' on the gener-ell march of affairs, 
ltfc.l/cr, Instit. Judie. '\"01. iv.. and show an undue contempt for 
p. 536. It is also this which, in the unaided conclU5ions of pri- 
literature and in science, makes vate Iru:ln. 
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ThC'se are among the considerations by which wo 
must be guided, in estimating the probable destinies of 
the great countries of Europe. But what we are now 
rather concerned with is, to notice ho.w the opposito 
tendencies of France and England long continued to be 
ùisplayed in the condition and treatment of their aris- 
tocracy; and ho,v from this there naturally followed 
some striking differences bebveen the war conducte(l 
by the Fronde, and that waged by the Long Parliament. 
When, in the fourteenth century, the authority of 
the French kings began rapidly to increase, the poli- 
tical influence of the nobility w.as, of course, corre- 
bPondingly diminished. What, however, proves tllO 
extent to .which their power had taken root, is the un- 
doubted fact, that, notwithstanding this to them un- . 
favourable circumstance, the people were never able to 
emancipate themselves from their control. 46 The re- 
lation the nobles bore to the throne became entirely 
changed; that which they bore to the people renlaine
l 
almost the same. In England, slavery, or villenage, 
as it is mildly termed, quickly diminished, and w
s 
extinct by the end of the sixteenth century.47 In 


tð Mably (Obscrl.'ations, vol. iii. 
pp. 154, 155, 352-362) has col- 
lected some striking evidence of 
the tyranny of the French nobles 
in the sixteenth century; and as 
to the wanton cruelty with which 
they exercised their po'Wer in the 

,'venteenth century, see ])tS 
Réau:r, Hi..storiettes, vol. vii. 
p. 155, vol. '\"iii. p. 79, vol. ix. 
pp. 40, 61, 62, '\"01. x. pp. 255- 
257. In the eighteenth century, 
matters were somewhat better; 
but still the subordination was 
exces
ive, and the people were 
poor, ill-treated, and miserable. 
Compare (Euvres de Turgot, 
vol. iv. p. 139; Letter from the 
l.àrl n.f Cork, dated Lyons, 1754, 
In Burton's ])iary, vol. iv. p. 80; 
the statement of Fox, in Parle 


Hist. vol. xxxi. p. 406; Jcffi r- 
son's Correspond. vol. ii. p. 45 ; 
and Smith's Tour on the Conti- 
nent, edit. 1793, '\"01. iii. pp.201, 
202. 
47 l\Ir. Eccleston (Engli8h 
Antiq. p. 138) says, that in 1450 
'rillenage had almost passE:d 
away; , and according to Mr. 
Thornton (Ovlr-Poplliatioll, p. 
182), I Sir Thomas Smith, who 
wrote about the year 1550, de- 
clares that he had ne'\"er met with 
any personal or domestic sla'\"es; 
and that the villains, or predial 
slaves, still to be found, were so 
few, as to be scarcely worth men- 
tioning.' Th. Hallam can find 
no I unequi'\"ocal testimony to the 
existence of '\"illcnage' later thaD 
157 4. 
l[iddl Ages, vol. ii. p. 
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France, it lingered on two hundred years later, and 
was only destroyed in that great Revolution by which 
the possessors of ill-gotten power were called to so 
sharp an account. 48 Thus, too, until the last seventy 
years, the nobles were in France exempt from those 
onerous taxes which oppressed the people. The taille 
and corvée were heavy and grievous exactions, but 
they fell solely on men of ignoble birth; 49 for the 
French aristocracy, being a high and chivalrous race, 
,vonId have deemed it an insnIt to their illustrious 
descent, if they had been taxed to the same amount as 
those whom they despised as their inferiors. 50 Indeed
 


312; see, to the same effect, Bar- Ancün Droit, p. 11; Soulatie, 
rington on the Statutes, pp. 308, Jfém. de Louis XVI, vol. vi. 
309. If, however, my memory p. 156; .J.lfém. au Roi sur les Jlu- 
does not deceive me, I have met nicipalités, in (E'UV1'es de Turgot, 
with evidence of it in the reign vol. vii. p. 423; ...Ylm. de Genli8, 
of James I., but I cannot recall vol. i. p. 200. 
the passage Further information respecting 
48 1\1. Cassagnac (Causes de la the amount and nature of these 
Révolution, vol. iii. p. 11) says: vexatious impositions will be 
'Chose surprenante, il y avait found in De Thou, Hist. Univ. 
encore, au 4 août 1789, un million \"01. xiii. p. 24, vol. xiv. p. 118: 
cinq cent mille serfs de corps;' &int Aulaire, Hist. de la Fronde, 
and ::\1. Giraud (Précis del' Ancien vol. i. p. 125; Tocquevil/e, Ancien 
Droit, Paris, 1852, p. 3), 'jusqu'à Régime, pp. 135, 191, 420, 440 ; 
la ré'\"olution une division fonda- Sully, æconomies Eoyales, vol. ii. 
mentale partageait les personnes p. 412, vol. iii. p. 226, vol. iv. 
pn personnes libres et personnes p. 199, vol. v. pp. 339, 410, vol. 
6ujettes à condition servile.' A vi. p. 94; Relat. des .Âmbassad. 
few yea.rs before the Revolution, Vénit. vol. i. p. 96; },[ably, Ob- 
this shameful distinction was servatwns, vol. iii. pp. 356, 356 ; 
a.bolished by Louis XVI. in his Boulainvillwrs, Ancien Gouverne- 
own domains. Compare Esch- ment, vol. iii. p. 109; Le Vassor, 
bach, Etude du Droit, pp. 271, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. ii. p. 29; 
272, with Du .i.'Iesnil, }'Iém. sur Jl,Iém. (/Omer Talon, vol. ii. pp. 
Ie rrince Ie Brun, p.94. I notice 103, 369; Jfém. de J.'Jontglat, 
this particularly. because l\I. '\"01. i. p. 82; Toc
uelJüle, Rignð 
l\Ionteil, a learned and generally de Louis X
 vol. 1. pp. 87, 332 ; 
accurate writer, supposes that the æuvres de Turgot, vol. i. p. 372, 
abolition took place earlier than vol. iv. pp. 58, 69, 74, 75, 242, 
it really did. Rist. des divLr8 278, vol. v. pp. 226, 242, vol. vi. 
F
ats, vol. vi. p. 101. p. 144, vol. viii. pp. 152, 280. 
48 Cassagnac, de la Révolutiu7l, &0 So deeply rooted were these 
vol. i. pp. 122, 173; Giraud, feelings, that, e\'"en in Ii 89, thf- 
VOL. II. K 
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every thing tended to nurture this general contempt. 
Every thing was contrived to humble one class, and 
exalt the other. For the nobles there were reserved 
the best appointments in the church, and also the most 
important military postS. 51 The privilege of entering the 
3.l'myas officers was confined to thenl; 52 and they alone 
possessed a prescriptive right to belong to the cavalry.53 
At the same time, and to avoid the least chance of con- 
fusion, an equal vigilance was displayed in the most 
trifling matters, and care was taken to prevent any 
similarity, even in the amusements of the two classes. 
To such a pitch ,vas this brought, that, in many parts 
of France, the right of having an aviary or a dovecote 
depended entirely on a man's rank; and no French- 
man, whatever his wealth might be, could keep pigeons, 
unless he were a noble; it being considered that these 
recreations were too elevated for persons of p1cbeian 
origin. 54 
very year the Revolution broke 
out, it was deemed a great con- 
cession that the nobles' will con- 
sent, indeed, to equal taxation.' 
See a letwr from Jefferson to Jay, 
dawd Pari a, May 9th, 1789, in 
Jefferson's Corrcsp. vol. ii. pp. 
462, 463. Compare J.fprcier sur 
Rousseau, vol. i. p. 136. 
51 'Lea nobles, qui avaient Ie 
privilége exclusif des grandes 
dignités et des gros bénéfices.' 
}'.fém. de Rivarof, p. 97: see also 
ftfém. de Bouillé, vol. i. p. 56; 
ú:montey, Etablissement j1fonar- 
chique, p. 337; Danul, Hi8t. de 
la ftfilice Françoise, vol. ii. p. 556; 
Oampan, J.fém. Bur 11Iarie-Antoi- 
'lette, vol. i. pp. 238, 239. 
62 'L'ancicn régime n'a'\"ait 
admis que des nobles pour o
- 
ciers.' ftfém. de Roland. vol. 1. 
p. 398. Ségur mentions that, 
early in the reign of Louis XVI., 
'les nobles seuls a'\"aient Ie droit 
d' entrer au service comme sous- 
lÏeuwnans.' ]'.Jém. de Slgur, vol. i. 


p. 65. Compare pp. 117, 265- 
271, with J.fém. de Genlis, vol. iii. 
p. 74, and De Staël, Consid. sur 
la Rév. '\"01. i. p. 123. 
58 Thus, De Thou says of 
Henry III., 'il remet sous ran. 
cien pied la C8.'\"alerie ordinaire, 
qui n'étoit composée que de In. 
noblesse.' Hist. Univ. vol. ix. 
pp. 202, 203; and see '\"01. x. pp. 
504, 505, '\"01. xiii. p. 22; and an 
imperfect stawment of the same 
fact in BouUier, Hist. des divers 
Corps de la ]faison Militaire deJJ 
Rois de France, Paris, 1818, p. 58, 
a superficial work on an unin- 
wresting subject. 
54 '1. Tocqueville (L'Ancwn 
Régime, p. 448) mentions, among 
other regulations still in force 
law in the eighwenth century, 
that' en Dauphiné, f'D Bretagne, 
en N ormandie, il est prohibé à 
tout roturier d'a'\"oir des colom- 
biers, fuies et volière; il n'y ß 
que les nobles qui puissent 8'\"Oir 
des pigeons.' 
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Circumstances like these are valuable, as evidence 
of the state of society to which they belong; and 
their importance will become peculiarly obvious, when 
we compare them with the opposite condition of Eng- 
land. 
For in England, neither these nor any similar dis- 
tinctions have ever been known. The spirit of which 
{)ur yeomanry, copyholders, and free burgesses were 
the representatives, proved far too strong for those pro- 
tectIve and monopolizing principles of which the aris- 
tocracy are the guardians in politics, and the clergy in 
religion. Ând it is to the successful opposition made 
by these feelings of individual independence that we owe 
our h,vo greatest national acts-our Reformation in the 
sixteenth, and our Rebellion in the seventeenth century. 
Before, however, tracing the stepstaken in these matters, 
there is one other point of view to which I wish to call 
attention, as a further illustration of the early and ra- 
dical difference between France and England. 
In the eleventh century there arose the celebrated 
institution of chivalry,55 which was to manners what 
feudalism was to politics. This connexion is clear, not 
only from the testimony of contemporaries, but also 
from two general considerations. In the first place, 
chivalry was so highly aristocratic, that no one could 
even receive knighthood unless he were of noble birth;56 
and the preliminary education which was held to be 
necessary was carried on either in schools appointed by 


55 , Dès Ia fin .iu onzième siè- cording to some writers it origi- 
de, à l' époque même où commen- nated in northern Europe; ac- 
cèrent Ics croisades, on trouve la cording to others in Arabia! 
cheyalerie établie.' Koch, Tab. .J.1fallet's :Northcrn Antiquities, 
des Rivolutions, yo!. i. p. 143; p. 202 ; Journal of .Asiat. Soc. 
see also Sainte-Palaye, .J,.
[ém. sur yol. ii. p. 11. 
la Chevahrie, vol. i. pp. 42, 68. 56 'L'ordre de chevalerie n'étoit 
:\L Guizut (Civüis. en France, accordé qu'aux hommes d'un sang 
vol. iii. pp. 349-354) has at- noble.' SiBmondi, Hist.des Fran- 
tempted to trace it back to an çais, vol. iv. p. 204. Compare 
earlier period; but he appears to Daniel, Hist. de la ..1filice, vol. i. 
have failed, though of course its p. 97, and .JIUls' Hist. oj Chi- 
germs may be easily found. Ac- valry, vol. i. p. 20. 
x2 
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the nobles, or else in their own baronial castles. ð7 In 
the second place, it was essentially a protective, and 
not at all a reforming institution. It ,vas contrived 
with a view to remedy certain oppressions as they suc- 
cessively arose; opposed in this respect to the reform- 
ing spirit, which, being remedial rather than palliative, 
strikes at the root of an evil by humbling the class from 
which the evil proceeds, passing over individual cases 
in order to direct its attention to general causes. But 
chivalry, so far from doing this, was in fact a fusion of 
the aristocratic and the ecclesiastical forms of tho pro- 
tective spirit. 
8 For, by introducing among the nobles 
the principle of knighthood, which, being personal, could 
never be bequeathed, it presented a point at which the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of celibacy could coalesce with the 
aristocratic doctrine of hereditary descent. 59 Out of this 
coalition sprung results of great moment. It is to this 
that Europe owes those orders, half aristocratic half reli. 


57 , In some places there were 
schools appointed by the nobles 
of the country, but most fre- 
quently their own castles sCITed.' 
Mills' Hist of Chivalry, \"01. i. 
p. 31; and see &inte-Pa1aye, 
Mém. sur t' AllC. Chevalerie, vol. i. 
pp. W, 56, 57, on this educa- 
tion. 
68 This combination of knight- 
hood and religious rites is often 
ascribed to the crusades; but 
there is good evidence that it 
took place 0. little earlier, and 
must be referred to the latter 
half of the eleventh century. 
Compare ;llills' Hi
t. of Chivalry, 
'\"01. i. pp. 10, 11; Daniel, Hist. 
de la :ftfüice, \"01. i. pp. 101, 
102, 108; Boulainvüliers, Ancien 
Gouv. '\"01. i. p. 326. Sainre- 
Palaye (Mém. sur la Chevalcrie, 
vol. i. pp. 119-123), who has 
C'oUected some illustrations of 
the relation between chi'\"alry 

nd the church, says, p. 119, 


'enfin la che'\"alerie étoit re- 
gardée comme una ordination, un 
sacerdoce.' The superior clergy 
possessed the right of conferring 
knighthood, and 'Villiam Rufus 
was actually knighted by Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc: '_uchiepisco- 
pus Lanfrancus, eo quòd eum 
nutrierat, et militem fecerae 
1Vill. Jlalmcs. lib. iv., in &rip- 
tores post Bedam, p. 67. Com- 
pare Foslnoke's British J[ona- 
chism, 1843, p. 101, on knighting 
by abbots. 
59 The influence of this on the 
nobles is rather exaggerated by 
::\Ir. :l\1ills; who, on the other 
hand, has not noticed how the 
unhercditary element was fa.\"our- 
able to the ecclesiastical spirit. 
:ft[ills' IIist. of Chivalry, '.01. i. 
pp. 15, 389, '\"01. ii. p. 169; a 
work interesting as an assem- 
blage of facts, but almost usclebs 
as 0. philosophic ec;timate. 
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gioUS,60 the Knights Templars, the Knights of St. James, 
the Knights of St. John, the Knights of St. 
Echael: 
establishments which inflicted the greatest evils on so- 
ciety; and whose members, combining analogous vices, 
enlivened the superstition of monks with the debauchery 
of soldiers. As a natural consequence, an immense 
number of noble knights were solemnly pledged to 

defend the church;' an ominous expression, the mean- 
ing of which is too well known to the readers of eccle- 
siastical history.61 Thus it was that chivalry, uniting 
the hostile principles of celibacy and noble birth, became 
theincarnation of the spirit of the two classes to which 
those principles belonged. 
atever benefit, therefore, 
this institution may have conferred upon manners, 62 
there can be no doubt that it actively contributed to 


60 'In their origin all the 
military orders, and most of the 
religious ones, were entirely 
aristocratic.' Milli Hist. of 
Ohivalry, vol. i. p. 336. 
61 }'[ills' HÜ3t. of Chivalry, vol. 
i. pp. 148, 338. About the year 
1127, St. Bernard wrote a dis- 
course in fa'\"our of the .Knights 
Templars, in which 'he extols 
this order as a combination of 
monasticism and knighthood. 
. . . . He describes the design of 
it as being to gi\"e the military 
order and knighthood a serious 
Christian direction, and to con- 
vert war into something that God 
might approve.' Neander's Hist. 
of the Church, vol. '\"ii. p. 358. 
To this may be added, that, 
early in the thirteenth century, a 
chivalric association was formE>d, 
and afterwards merged in the Do- 
minican order, called tbe :Militia 
of Christ: 'un nouvel ordre de 
chevalerie destiné à poursuivre 
les hérétiques, sur Ie modèle de 
celui des Templiers, et sous Ie 
nom de Milicn de Christ.' Llo- 


rente, Hist. de r Inquisition, vol. i. 
pp. 52, 133, 203. 
62 Several writers ascribe to 
chivalry the merit of softening 
manners, and of increasing the 
influence of women. Saint{;ooPa- 
laye, }'fém. sur la OJævalerie, 
vol. i. pp. 220-223, 282, 284, 
vol. iii. pp. vi. rii. 159-161; 
Helvétius de r Esprit, vol. ii. 
pp. 50, 51; Schlegel's LectuTts, 
vol. i. p. 209. That there was 
such a tendency is, I think, in- 
disputable; but it has been 
greatly exaggerated; and an 
author of considerable reading 
on these subjects says, 'The rigid 
treatment shown to prisoners of 
war in ancient times strongly 
marks the ferocity and unculti- 
vated manners of our ancestors, 
and that e'\"en to ladies of high 
rank; notwithstanding the hom- 
age said to have been paid to the 
fair sex in those days of chi- 
valry.' Grose's },[ilitary Anti- 
quities, vol. ii. p. 114. Compare 
},[anning on thl Law of :Natio1l8, 
1839, pp. 145, 146. 
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keep men in a state of pupilage, and stopped the march 
of society by prolonging the term of its infancy. 63 
On this account, it is evident that, whether we look 
at the immediate or at the remote tendency of chivalry, 
its strength and duration become a measure of the pre- 
dominance of the protective spirit. If, with this view, 
we compare France and England, we shall find fresh 
proof of "the early divergence of those countries. Tour- 
naments, the first open expression of chivalry, are of 
French origin. 64 The greatest aud, indeed, the only 
two great describers of chivalry are Joinville and Frois- 
sart, both of whom were Frenchmen. Bayard, that 
famous chevalier, who is always considered as the last 
representative of chivalry, was a Frenchman, and .was 
killed when fighting for Francis I. Nor was it until 
nearly forty years after his death that tournaments were 
finally abolished in France, the last one having been 
held in 1560. 65 
But in England, the proter.tive spirit being much less 
active than in France, we should expect to find that 
chivalry, as its offspring, had less influence. And such 
was really the case. The honours that were paid to 
knights, and the social distinctions by which they were 
separated from the other classes, were never so great in 


63 .Mr. Ha.llam (JIiddle Ages, 
vol. ii. p. 464) says, 'A third 
reproach may be made to the 
character of knighthood, that it 
widened the separation between 
the different classes of society, 
and confirmed that aristocratical 
spirit of high birth, by which 
the large mass of mankind were 
kept in unjust degradation.' 
tit S
-mondi, Hist. des Fran- 
çais, vol. i,.. pp. 370, 371, 377; 
Turner's Hist. of England,'\"ol. iv. 
p. 478; Foncemagne, De l' Origine 
des Armoiries, in Mém. de l' Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions, vol. xx. 
p. 580. Koch also says (Ta- 
bleau des Révolutions, '\"01. i. 
p. 139), 'c'est de la France quo 


l'usage des tournOls se répandit 
chez les autres nations de l'Eu- 
rope.' They were first introduced 
into 
ngland in the reign of 
Stephen. Lingartl s England, vol. 
ii. p. 27. 
b
 Mr. Hallam (...lfiddle Ages, 
'\"01. ii. p. 470) says they were 
'entirely discontinued in France' 
in con
equence of the death of 
Henry II.; but according to 
Jl,fills' Hist. of Chivalry, \"01. ii. 
p. 226, they lasted the next 
Ytjar; when another' fatal acci- 
dent occurred, and' tourMments 
ceased for ever.' Compare Sainte- 
Fa/aye Sllr la Cllet'alerÜ!. vol. ii. 
pp. 39, 40. 
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our country as in France. 66 As men became more free, 
the little respect they had for such matters still further 
climini shed. In the thirteenth century, and indeed in 
the very reign in which burgesses were first returned 
to parliament, the leading symbol of chivalry fell into 
such disrepute, that a law was passed obliging certain 
persons to accept that rank of knighthood \v hich in 
other nations was one of the highest objects of ambi- 
tion. 67. In the fourteenth century, this was followed by 
another blow, which deprived knightnood of its exclu- 
sively military character; the custom having grown up 
in the reign of Edward III. of conferring it on the 
judges in the courts of law, thus turning a warlike title 
into a civil honour. 68 Finally, before the end of the- 
fifteenth century, the spirit of chivalry, in France still 
at its height, was in our country extinct, and this mis- 
chievous institution had become a subject for ridicule 
even among the people themselves. 69 To these circum- 


8ð ML'. Hallam (lrfiddle Ages, 
vol. ii. p. 467) observes, that the 
knight, as compared with other 
classes, 'was addressed by titles 
of more respect. There was not, 
however, so much distinction in 
England as in France.' The great 
honour paid to knights in France 
is noticed by Daniel (lWilice Från- 
çaise,vol.i. pp. 128, 129) and Her- 
der (Ideen zur Geschichte, vol. iv. 
pp. 226, 267) sa.ys, that in France 
chivalry flourished more than in 
any other country. The same re- 
mark is made by Sismondi (Hist. 
tlæs Français, vol. iv. p. 198). 
67 The Statutum de ltfilitibus, 
in 1307, was perhaps the first 
rocognition of this. Compare 
Blackstonis Comment. vol. ii. 
p. 69 ; Barrington on the Statutes, 
pp. 192, 193. But we have posi- 
tive evidence that compulsory 
knighthood existed in the reign 
of Henry III.; or at least that 
thosewho refused it were obliged 


to pay a fine. See Hallam's 
Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 421, and 
Lyttleton's Hist. of Henry II. 
vol. ii. pp. 238, 239, 2nd edit. 
4to. ] 767. Lord Lyttleton, evi- 
dently puzzled, says, 'Indeed it 
seems a deviation from the ori- 
ginal principle of this institu- 
tion. For one cannot but think it 
a very great inconsistency, that a 
dignity, which was deemed an ac- 
cession of honour to kings them- 
sel'\"es, should be forced upon any.' 
68 In J.llills' lIist. of Chivalry, 
'\"01. ii. p.154, it is said, that' the 
judges of the courts of law' were 
first knighted in the reign of 
Edward III. 
69 
Il' .l\Iills (Hz.,t. of Chivalry, 
vol. ii. pp. 99, 100) has printed 
0. curious extract from a lamen- 
tation over the destruction of 
chivalry, written in the reign of 
Edward IV.; but he has over- 
looked a stili more singular in- 
stance. This is a popular ballad, 
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stances "
e may add two others, which seem worthy of 
observation. The first is, that the French, notwith- 
standing their many admirable qualities, have always 
been more remarkable for personal vanity than the 
English ;70 a peculiarity partly referable to those chi- 
valric traditions which even their occasional republics 
have been unable to destroy, and which makes them 
attach undue importance to external distinctions, by 
,vhich I mean, not only dress and manners, but also 
medals, ribbons, stars, crosses, and the like, which we, 
a prouder people, have never held in such high estima- 
tion. The other circumstance is, that duelling has 
from the beginning been more popular in France than in 
EnQ"land; and as this is a custom which we owe to chi- 
valry, the difference in this respect between the two COUD- 


written in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, and called the 
Turnament of Tottenham, in 
which the follies of chivalry are 
admirably ridiculed. See JVar- 
ton's Hist. of English Poetry, 
edit. 1840, '\"01. iii. pp. 98-101; 
and Percy's Rdi.ques of Anc;icnt 
Poetry, edit. 1845, pp. 92-95. 
According to Turner (Hist. of 
England, vol. vi. p. 363),' the 
ancient books of chi'\"alry were 
laid aside' about the reign of 
Henry VI. 
70 This is not a mere popular 
opinion, but rests upon a large 
amount of evidence, supplied by 
compewnt and impartial ob- 
servers. Addison, who was a 
lenient as well as an able judge, 
and who had lived much among 
the French, calls them 'the 
vainest nation in the world.' 
Letter to Bislwp Hough, in Aikin' 8 
Life of Addison, vol. i. p. 90. 
Xapoleon says, 'vanity is the 
ruling principle of the French.' 
Alison's Rist. of Europe, vol. vi. 
p. 25. Dumont (Souvconirs sur 


]'Iirabeau, p. 111) declares, that 
, le trait Ie plus dominant dans Ie 
caractère français, c'est l'amour 
propre;' and Ségur (Souvenirs, 
'\"01. i. pp. 73,74), 'car en FranCE' 
l' amour propre, ou, si on Ie veut. 
la vanité, est de touws les pas- 
sions la plus irritable.' It is 
moreover stated, that phrenolo- 
gical obseITations prove that the 
French are vainer than the Eng- 
lish. Combe' s Elements of Phreno- 
logy, Cth edit. Edinb. 1845, p. 90; 
and a partial recognition of the 
same fact in Broussais, Cours de 
Phrénologic, p. 297. For other 
instances of wriwrs who have 
noticed the vanity of the French, 
see TocfJ.uevi11e, l' Ancien Régim
, 
p. 148; Barante, Lit. Franç. au 
",rVIII
. Siècle, p. 80; .Jlfém. de 
Brissot, vol. i. p. 272; J.lf
zbay, 
Rist. de France vol. ii. p. 933; 
Lemon tey, Etablisseme1'Jt .IJfonar- 
clti.que, p. 418; Voltaire, Lettru 
inédites, vol. ii. p. 282; TocfJ.ue- 
ville, Règne de Lcuis XV, vol. 
ii. p. 368; De Steal sur la Révol1.l- 
tion, vol. i. p. 260, voL iÏ. p. 258. 
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tries supplies another link in that long chain of evidence 
by which we must estimate their national tendencies. 71 
The old associations, of .which these facts are but the 
external expression, now continued to act with increas- 
ing vigour. In France, the protective spirit, carried 
into religion, was strong enough to resist the Reforma- 
tion, and preserve to the clergy the forms, at least, of 
their ancient supremacy. In England, the pride of men, 


71 The relation between chi- 
valryand duelling has been no- 
ticed by several writers; and in 
France, where the chivalric spirit 
was not completely destroyed 
until the Revolution, we find 
o
casional traces of this con- 
nexion e'\"en in the reign of 
Louis XVI. See, for instance, in 
lJlém. de Lafayette, vol. i. p. 86, a 
curious letter in regard to chi- 
yalry and duelling in 1778. In 
England there is, I believe, no 
evidence of even a single private 
duel being fought earlier than 
the sixteenth century, and there 
were not many till the latter half 
of Elizabeth's reign; but in 
France the custom arose early in 
the fifteenth century, and in the 
sixteenth it became usual for 
the seconds to fight as well as 
the principals. Compare JJfont- 
losier, J.llonarc. Franç. vol. ii. 
p. 436, with .1lIonteü, lIist. des 
divers Etats, "\"01. vi. p. 48. From 
that time the love of the French 
for duelling became quite a pas- 
sion until the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, when the Reyolu- 
tion, or rather the circumstances 
which led to the Reyolution, 
caused its comparatÏ\"e cessation. 
Some idea may be formed of the 
enormous extent of this practice 
formerly in France, by compar- 
ingthe following passages, which 
I have the more pleasure in 


bringing together, as no one has 
written even a tolerable history 
of duelling, notwithstanding the 
great part it once played in Eu- 
ropean society. De Thou, Hist. 
Univ. vol. ix. pp. -392, 593, vol. xv. 
p. 57; Daniel, lJlilice Françoise, 
vol. ii. p. 582; Sully (Econo- 
mies, vol. i. p. 301, YOl. iii. p.406, 
vol. vi. p. 122, vol. \'iii. p. 41, 
'\"01. ix. p. 408; Oarew's State of 
France under Henry IV., in 
Birch's Hz,storical Negotiations, 
p. 467; Ben Jonson's Works, 
edit. Gifford, vol. vi. p. 69; 
Dulaure, Hist. de Paris (1826 
3rd edit.), vol. iv. p. 567, "\"01. v. 
pp. 300, 301; Le Clerc, Biblio- 
thèque Univ. vol. xx. p. 242; Let- 
tres de Patin, vol. iii. p. 536; 
Oapefiglle, Hist. de la Réforme, 
"\"01. viii. p. 98 ; Oapefiguès Riche- 
lieu, vol. i. p. 63; Des Réaux, 
Historidtes, vol. x. p. 13; Mém. 
de Genlis,"\"ol. ii. p. 191, TOL vii. 
p. 215, vol. ix. p. 351; lJlem. oj 
the Baroness if Oberkirch, vol. i. 
p. 71, edit. Lond. 1852; Lettres 
inédites if Aguesseau, vol. i. p. 211; 
Lettres de Dudeffand à JValpole, 
vol. iii. p. 249, vol. iv. pp. 27, 
28, 152, Boullier, )J[aison MUi- 
taire des Rois de France, pp. 87, 
88; Biog. Univ. vol. v. pp. 402, 
403, vol. xxiii. p. 411, vol. xliv. 
pp. 127, 401, Y01. xlviii. p. 522, 
vol. xlix. p. 130. 
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and their habits of self-reliance, enabled them to mature 
into a system what is called the right of private judg.. 
ment, by which some of the most cherished traditions 
were eradicated; and this, as we have already seen, be- 
ing quickly succeeded, first by scepticism, and then by 
toleration, prepared the way for that subordination of 
the church to the state, for which we are pre-eminent, 
and without a rival, among the nations of Europe. 
The very same tendency, acting in politics, displayed 
analogous results. Our ancestors found no difficulty 
in humbling the nobles, and reducing them to compa- 
rative insignificance. The wars of the Roses, by break- 
ing up the leading families into bvo hostile factions, 
aided this movement ;72 and, after the reign of Edward 
IV., there is no instance of any Englishman, even of 
the highest rank, venturing to carryon those private 
wars, by ,vhich, in other countries, the great lords still 
disturbed the peace of society. 73 When the civil con- 
tests subsided, the same spirit displayed itself in the 
policy of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. For, those 
princes, despots as they were, mainly oppressed the 
highest classes; and even Henry VITI., notwithstand- 
ing his barbarous cruelties, was loved by the people, to 
whom his reign was, on the whole, decidedly beneficial. 
Then there came the Reformation; which, being an up- 
rising of the human mind, was essentially a rebellious 
movement, and thus increasing the insubordination of 
men, sowed, in the sixteenth century, the seeds of those 
great political revolutions which, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, broke out in nearly every part of Europe. The con- 
nexion between these two revolutionary epochs is a sub- 
ject full of interest; but, for the purpose of the present 
chapter, it will be sufficient to notice such events, 


72 On the effect of the wars of 
the Roses upon the nobles, com- 
pare Hallam's Const. Hist. vol. i. 
p. 10; Lingarifs Hist. of Eng- 
land, vol. iii. p. 340; Eccleston' 8 
Engli8h Antiq. pp. 224, 320: and 
on their immense pecuniary, or 
rather territorial, losses, Sin- 


clair's Hist. of the RLvenue, vol. i. 
p. 155. 
73 C The last instance of a 
pitched battle between two pow- 
erful noblemen in England oc- 
curs in the reign of Ed ward IV.' 
Allen on the Prerogative, p. 123. 
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during the latter half of the sixteenth century, as ex- 
plain the sympathy between the ecclesiastical and aris- 
tocratic classes, and prove how the same circumstances 
that were fatal to the one, also prepared the way for 
the downfall of the other. 
When Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, So 
large majority of the nobility were opposed to the Pro- 
testant religion. This we know from the most decisive 
evidence; and, even if we had no such evidence, a gene- 
ral acquaintance with human nature would induce us 
to suspect that such was the case. For, the aristo- 
cracy, by the very conditions of their existence, must, as 
a body, always be averse to innovation. And this, not 
only because by a change they have much to lose and 
little to gain, but because some of their most pleasur- 
able emotions are connected with the past rather than 
with the present. In the collision of actual life, their 
vanity is sometimes offended by the assumptions of in- 
Îerior men; it is frequently wounded by the successful 
competition of able men. These are mortifications to 
which, in the progress of society, their liability is con- 
stantly increasing. But the moment they turn to the 
past, they see in those good old times which are now 
gone by, many sources of consolation. There they find 
a period in which their glory is without a rival. "When 
they look at their pedigrees, their quarterings, their 
escutcheons; when they think of the purity of their 
blood, and the antiquity of their ancestors-they expe- 
rience a comfort which ought amply to atone for any 
present inconvenience. The tendency of this is very 
obvious, and has shown itself in the history of every 
aristocracy the ,vorld has yet seen. ]'Ien who have 
worked themselves to so extra vagan t a pitch as to be- 
lieve that it is an honour to have had one ancestor ,vho 
came over with the Normans, and another ancestor .W ho 
was present at the first invasion of Ireland-men who 
have reached this ecstacy of the fancy are not disposed 
to stop there, but, by a process with which most minds 
are familiar, they generalize their view; and, even on 
matters not immediately connected with their f:'tme, 
they acquire a habit of associating grandeur .with anti. 
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quity, and of measuring value by age; thus transferring 
to the past aL admiration which otherwise they might 
reserve for the present. 
The connexion between these feelings and those which 
animate the clergy is very evident. What the nobles 
are to politics, that are the priests to religion. Both 
classes, constantly appealing to the voice of antiquity, 
rely much on tradition, and make great account of up- 
holding established customs. Bot.h take for granted 
that what is old is better than what is new; and that 
in former ttlnes there were means of discovering truths 
respecting government and theology ,vhich ,ve, in these 
degenerate ages, no longer possess. And it may be 
added, that the similarity of their functions follows from 
the similarity of their principles. Both are eminently 
protective, stationary, or, as they are eometimes called, 
conservative. It is believed that the aristocracy guard 
the state against revolution, and that the clergy keep 
the church from error. The first are the enemies of 
reformers; the others are the scourge of heretics. 
It does not enter into the province of this Introduc- 
tion to examine how far these principles are reasonable, 
or to inquire into the propriety of notions which suppose 
that, on certain subjects of immense importance, men 
are to remain stationary, w.hile on all other subjects they 
are constantly advancing. But what I no,v rather ,vish 
to point out, is the manner in which, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the two great conservative and protective 
classes were weakened by that vast movement, the Re- 
formation, which, though completed in the sixteenth 
century, had been prepared by a long chain of intellec- 
tual antecedents. 
Whatever the prejudices of some D1ay sugge
t, it will 
be admitted, by all unbiassed judges, that the Protes- 
tant Reformation was neither more nor less than an 
open rebellion. Indeed, the mere mention of, private 
judgment, on which it was avowedly based, is enough 
to substantiate this fact. To establish the right of pri- 
vate judgment, was to appeal from the church to indi- 
viduals; it .was to increase the play of each man's in- 
tellect; it was to test the opinions of tho priesthood by 
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the opinions of laymen; it ,vas, in fact, a rising of the. 
scholars against their teachers, of the ruled against 
their rulers. And although the reformed clergy, as 
soon as they had organised themselves into a hierarchy, 
did undoubtedly abandon the great principle with which 
they started, and attempt to impose articles and canons 
of their own contrivance, still, this ought not to blind 
us to the merits of the Reformation itself. The tyranny 
of the Church of England, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and still more during the reigns of her two successors, 
was but the natural consequence of that corruption 
which power always begets in those who wield it, and 
does not lessen the importance of the movement by 
which the power was originally obtained. For men 
could not forget that, tried by the old theological theory, 
the church of England was a schismatic establishment, 
and could only defend itself from the charge of heresy 
by appealing to that private judgment, to the exercise- 
of which it owed its existence, but of the rights of which 
its own proceedings were a constant infraction. It was 
{'vi dent that if, in religious matters, private judgment 
were supreme, it became a high spiritual crime to issue 
any articles, or to take any measure, by which that 
judgment could be tied up; ,vhile, on the other hand, 
if the right of private judgment were not supreme, the 
church of England was guilty of apostacy, inasmuch as 
its founders did, by virtue of the interpretation which 
their own private judgment made of the Bible, abandon 
tenets which they had hitherto held, stigmatize those 
tenets as idolatrous, and openly renounce their allegi- 
ance to what had for centuries been venerated as the 
catholic and apostolic church. 
This ,vas a simple alternative; 'which might, indeed, 
lie kept out of sight, but could not be refined away, and 
nlost assuredly has never been forgotten. The Inemory 
of tIle great truth it conveys ,vas preserved by the 
writings and teachings of the Puritans, and by those 
habits of thought natural to an inquisitive age. And 
when the fulness of time had come, it did not fail to 
hear its fruit. It continued slowly to fructify; and 
before the middle of the seventeenth century, its seed 
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had quickened into a life, the energy of which nothing 
could withstand. That same right of private judgment 
which the early Reformers had loudly proclaimed, was 
now pushed to an extent fatal to those ,vho opposed it. 
This it was which, carried into politics, overturned the 
government, and, carried into religion, upset the 
ehurcb. 74 For, rebellion and heresy are but different 
form:
 of the same disregard of tradition, the same bold 
and independent spirit. Both are of the nature of a 
protest made by modern ideas against old associations. 
They are as a struggle between the feelings of the pre- 
sent and the memory of the past. 'Vithout the exer- 
cise of private judgment, such a contest could never 
take place; the mere conception of it could not enter 
the minds of men, nor would they even dream of con- 
trolling, by their individual energy, those abuses to 
which all great societies are liable. It is, therefore, in 
the highest degree natural that the exercise of this 
judgment should be opposed by those two powerful 
classes who, from their position, their interests, and the 
habits of their mind, are more prone than any other to 
cherish antiquity, cleave to superannuated customs, and 
uphold institutions which, to use their favourite lan- 
guage, have been consecrated by the ,visdom of their 
fathers. 
From this point of view we are able to see with great 
clearness the intimate connexion which, at the acces- 
bion of Elizabeth, existed between the English noble" 
and the Catholic clergy. Notwithstanding manyex- 
ceptions, an immense majority of both classes opposed 
the Reformatio n, because it ,vas based o n that right of 
740 Clarendon (Hisl. of tile RL- Spanish government, perhaps 
bell ion, p. 
O), in a very angry more than any other in Europe, 
spirit, but with perfect truth, has understood this relation; 
notices (under the year 164:0) and even so lato as 1789, an 
the connexion between' a proud edict of Charles IV. declared, 
and \""enomous dislike against the 'qu'il y 8. crime d'hérésie dans 
discipline of the church of Eng- tout ce qui tend, on contribne, à 
land, and 60 by degrees (as the propager les idées ré\""olution- 
progress is '\"ery natural) an naires.' Llorente, Hisl. de f In- 
equal irre'\"erence to the go\"ern- quisition, vol. ii. p. 130. 
ment of the state too.' Tho 
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private judgment of which they, as the protectors of old 
opinions, were the natural antagonists. .All this can 
excite no surprise; it was in the order of things, and 
strictly accordant witb the spirit of those two great 
sections of society. Fortunately, however, for our 
country, the throne was now occupied by a sovereign 
who w.as equal to the emergency, and who, instead of 
yielding to the two classes, availed herself of the temper 
of the age to humble them. The manner in which this 
",vas effected by Elizabeth, in respect, first to the Catho- 
lic clergy, and afterwards to the Protestant clergy,76 
forms one of the most interesting parts of our history ; 
and in an account of the reign of the great queen, I 
hope to examine it at considerable length. At present, 
it will be sufficient to glance at her policy towards the 
nobles-that other class with which the priesthood, by 
their interests, opinions, and associations, have always 
much in common. 
Elizabeth, at her accession to the throne, finding that 
the ancient families adhered to the ancient religion, na- 
turally called to her councils advisers ,vho were more 
likely to uphold the novelties on which the age was 
bent. She selected men who, being little burdened by 
past associations, ,vere more inclined to favour present 
interests. The two Bacons, the two cecils, Knollys, 
Sadler, Smith, Throgmorton, Walsingham, were the 
most eminent statesmen and diplomatists in her reign; 
bu t all of them .were commoners; only one did she raise 
to the peerage; and they were certainly nowise re- 
markable, either for the rank of their immediate con- 
nexions, or for the celebrity of their remote ancestors. 
They, ho,vever, were recommended to Elizabeth by 
their great abilities, and by their determination to up- 
hold a religion ,vhich the ancient aristocracy naturally 
opposed. And it is observable that, among the accu- 
sations ,vhich the Catholics brought against the queen, 


7
 Tbe general character of her naturally displeased with her 
f ,)lipy towards the Protestant disregard for the heads of the 
:nglish bishops is summed up church. Oollier's Eccles. Hist of 
vory fairly by CoHier; though Great Britain, vol. vii. pp. 257, 
he, as a professional writer, is 258, edit. Barham, 1840. 
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they taunted her, not only with forsa1..-ing the old reli- 
gion, but also with neglecting the old nobility.76 
Nor does it require much acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the time to see the justice of this charge. What- 
ever explanation we may choose to give of the fact, it 
cannot be denied that, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
there was an open and constant opposition between the 
nobles and the executive government. The rebellion 
of 1569 was essentially an aristocratic movement; 
it was a rising 'of the great families of the north 
against what they considered the upstart and plebeian 
ndministration of the queen. 77 The bitterest enemy of 


76 One of the charges which, 
in 1588, Sixtus V. publicly 
brought against Elizabeth, was, 
that ' she hath rejected. and ex- 
cluded the ancient nobility, and 
promoted to honour obscure peo- 
ple.' Butler's Mem. of the Catho- 
lics, vol. ii. p. 4. Persons also 
reproaches her with her low-born 
ministers, and says that she was 
influenced 'by five persons in 
particular-all of them sprung 
from the earth-Bacon, Cecil, 
Dudley, Hatton, and 'Val sing- 
ham.' Blltler, '\"01. ii. p. 31. Car- 
dined Allen taunted her with 
, disgracing the ancicnt nobility, 
erecting base and unworthy 
persons to all the civil and ec- 
clesiastical dignities.' Dodi/: s 
Church History, edit. Tierney, 
1840, vol. iii. appendix no. xii. 
p. xl'\"i. The same influential 
writer, in his Admonition, said 
that she had injured England, 
, by great contempt and abasing 
of the ancient nobility, repelling 
them from due government, 
offices, and places of honour.' 
Allen's Admonition to the Nobi- 
lity and People of England and 
Ireland, 1588 (reprinted London, 
1842), p X\". Comparo the ac- 


count of the Bull of 1588, in De 
Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. x. p. 175: 
'On accusoit Elisabeth d'avoir 
au préjudice de la noblesse an- 
gloise élevé aux dignités, tant 
civiles qu'ecclésiastiques, des 
hommes nouveaux, sans nais- 
sance, et indignes de les pos- 
séder.' 
77 To the philosophic historian 
this rebellion, though Dot suffi- 
cientlyappreciated by ordinary 
writers, is a very important study, 
because it is the last attempt 
ever made by the great Engli sh 
families to establish their autho- 
rity by force of arms. l\rr. 
Wright says, that probably aU 
those who took a. leading part in 
it 'were allied by blood or inter- 
marriage with the two families 
of the Percies and N eriles.' 
Wright's Elizabeth, 1838, vol. i. 
p. xxxiv.; a valuable work. See 
also, in Parle Hist. vol. i. p. 730, 
a list of some of those who, in 
1571, 
ere attainted on account 
of this rebellion, and who are 
said to be ' all of the best fami- 
lies in the north of England.' 
But the most complete evidence 
we have respecting this struggle, 
consists of the collection of ori- 
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Elizabeth was certainly 
fary of Scotland; and the in- 
terests of Mary were publicly defended by the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of N orthumberland t the Earl of West- 
moreland, and the Earl of Arundel; while there is 
reason to believe that her cause was secretly favoured 
. by the 
Iarquis of Northampton, the Earl of Pembroke, 
the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Cumberland, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the Earl of Sussex. 78 
The existence of this antagonism of interests could 
not escape the sagacity of the English government. 
Cecil, who was the most powerful of the ministers of 
Elizabeth, and who was at the head of affairs for forty 
years, made it part of his business to study the genea- 
logies and material resources of the great families; and 
this he did, not out of idle curiosity, but in order to in- 
crease his control over them, or, as a great historian 
says, to let them h..ìlOW ' that his eye was upon them.'79 
The queen herself, though too fond of power, was by no 
Jneans of a cruel disposition; but she seemed to delight. 
in humbling the nobles. On them her hand fell heavily; 
and there is hardly to be found a single instance of her 
}Jardoning their offences, while she punished several of 
them for acts which would now be considered no 


ginal documents published in 
1840 by Sir C. Sharpe, under the 
title of Memorials of the Rebellion 
of 1569. They show '\"ery clearly 
the real nature of the outbreak. 
On 17th November 1569, Sir 
George Bowes writes, that the 
complaint of the insurgents was 
that C there was certaine coun- 
sellors cropen' ( i.e. crept) C in 
aboute the prince, which had ex- 
cluded the nobility from the 
prince,' &c., ],[emorials, p. 42; 
anù the editor's note says that 
this is one of the charges made 
in all the proclamations by the 

arlB. Perhaps the most curious 
proof of how notorious the policy 
of r
lizabeth had become, is con- 
tained in a friendly letter from 
VOL. n. L 


Sussex to Cecil, dated 5th J an- 
uary 1569 (Memorials, p. 137), 
one paragraph of which begins, 
C Of late years few young noble- 
men have been employed in 
service.' 
78 Hallam, i. p. 130; Lingard, 
v. pp. 97, 102; Turner, xii. pp. 
245, 247. 
79 Hallam' 8 Const. Hist. vol. Í. 
p. 241; an interesting passage. 
Turner (Hist of EngJand, vol. xii. 
p. 237) says, that Cecil C knew 
the tendency of the great lords 
to combine against the crown, 
that they might reinstate the 
peerage in the power from which 
the house of Tudor had depressed 
it.' 
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offences at all. She was always unwilling to admit 
them to authority; and it is unquestionably true that, 
taking them as a class, they were, during her long and 
prosperous reign, treated with unusual disrespect. 
Indeed, so clearly marked ,vas her policy, that when 
the ducal order became extinct, she refused to renew 
it; and a whole generation passed away to 'whom the 
name of duke was a mere matter of history, a point 
to be mooted by antiquaries, but with ,vhich the busi- 
ness of practical life had no concern. 80 'Vhatever 
may be her other faults, she was on this subject always 
consistent. Although she evinced tbe greatest anxiety 
to surround the throne with men of ability, she cared 
little for those conventional distinctions by which the 
minds of ordinary sovereigns are greatly moved. She 
made no account of dignity of rank; she did not even 
care for purity of blood. She valued men neither for the 
splendour of their ancestry, nor for the length of their 
pedigrees, nor for the grandeur of their titles. Such 
questions she left for her degenerate successors, to the 
size of whose understandings they were admirably fitted. 
Our great queen regulated her conduct by another stan- 
dard. Her large and powerful intellect, cultivated to 
its highest point by reflection and study, taught her the 
true measure of affairs, and enabled her to see, that to 
make a government flourish, its councillors must be men 
of ability and of virtue; but that if these two conditions 
are fulfilled, the nobles may be left to repose in the en- 
joyment of their leisure, unoppressed by those cares of 
the state for which, with a few brilliant exceptions, they 
are natural1y disqualified by the nunlber of their preju- 
dices and by the frivolity of their pursuits. 
After the death of Elizabeth, an attempt ,vas made, 


10 In 1572 the order of dukes son, in one of his comediell! in 
became extinct; and was not 1616, mentions c the receÎ'nKt 
rerived till fifty years afterwards, heresy that England bears no 
when James I. made ilie miser- dukes.' Jonson's JVorks, edit. 
able Villiers, duke of Bucking- Gifford, 1816, "'\"01. v. p. 47, 
ham. Black.<;toni! s Commenta- where Gifford, not being aware 
rirs, vol. i. p. 397. This e,idently of the extinction in 1572, hns 
.:\ttracted attention; for Ben Jon- ma.de an un:-;ati
factory note. 
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first by James, and then by Charles, to revive the power 
of the two great protective classes, the nobles and the 
-clergy. But so admirably had the policy of Elizabeth 
been supported by the general temper of the age, that 
it was found impossible for the Stuarts to execute their 
mischievous plans. The exercise of private judgment, 
both in religion and in politics, had become so habitual, 
that these princes were unable to subjugate it to their 
will. And as Charles I., with inconceivable blindness, 
and with an obstinacy even greater than that of his 
fhther, persisted in adopting in their worst forms the 
superannuated theories of protection, and attempted 
to enforce a scheme of government which men from 
their increasing independence were determined to re- 
ject, there inevitably arose that memorable collision 
which is well termed The Great Rebellion of England. 81 
The analogy between this and the Protestant Refor- 
mation, I have already noticed; but what we have now 
to consider, and what, in the next chapter, I will en- 
deavour to trace, is the nature of the difference between 
our Rebellion, and those contemporary wars of the 
Fronde, to which it was in some respects very similar. 


81 Clarendon (Hist. of the Re- eyer brought forth.' See also 
bellwn, p. 216) truly calls it 'the some striking remarks in JVa,.- 
most prodigious and the boldest wick' 8 Me71Wirs, p. 201. 
(Ie bellion, that any age or country 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ENERGY OF THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT IN FRANCE EXPLA.IXS TIIB 
FAILURE OF TIDI FRONDE. COMPARISON BETWEEN THE FROKDE 
A.YD THE CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH REBELLION. 


THE object of the last chapter was to enquire into the 
origin of the protective spirit. From the evidence there 
collected, it appears that this spirit was first organized 
into a distinct secular form at the close of the dark ages; 
but that, owing to circllIIlstances which then arose, it 
was, from the beginning, much less powerful in England 
than in France. It has likmse appeared that, in our 
country, it continued to lose ground; while in France, 
it early in the fourteenth century assumed a new shape, 
and gave rise to a centralizing movement, manifested 
not only in the civil and political institutions, but also 
in the social and literary habits of the French natioll. 
Thus far we seem to have cleared the way for a proper 
understanding of the history of the two countries; and 
I now purpose to follow this up a little further, and 
point out how this difference explains the discrepancy 
between the civil wars of England, and those ,,,hich at 
the same time broke ont in France. 
Among the obvious circumstances connected with 
t he Great English Rebellion, the most remarkable is, 
that it was a war of classes as well as of factions. 
From the beginning of the contest, the yeomanry and 
traders adhered to the parliament; 1 the nobles and the 
, 


J 'From the beginning it may even in those counties which 
be E:aid that the yeomanry anù were in his military occupation; 
trading classes of towns were ge- except in a few, such as Cornwall, 
nerally hostile to the king's side, "
orcester, Sa.lop, and most of 
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clergy rallied round the throne. 2 And the name given 
to the two parties, of Roundheads 3 and Cavaliers, 4 
proves that the true nature of this opposition was 
generally known. It proves ttat men were aware that 
a question was at issue, upon which England was' 
civided, not so much by the particular interests of indi- 
viduals, as by the general interests of the classes to 
which those individuals belonged. 
But in the history of the French rebellion, there is 
no trace of so large a division. The objects of the war 
were in both countries precisely the same: the ma- 
chinery by .which those objects were attained was very 
different. The Fronde was like our Rebellion, insomuch 
that it was a struggle of the parliament against the 
crown; an attempt to secure liberty, and raise up a 
barrier against the despotism of government. I) So far, 


Wales, where the prevailing sen- 
timent was chiefly royalist.' 
Hallam's Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 
Õ 7 8. See also Lingarif s Hist. of 
England, vol. vi. p. 304:; and 
Alison's Hist. of Europe, vol. i. 
p. 49. . 
2 On this division of classes, 
which, notwithstanding a few 
exceptions, is undoubtedly true 
as a. general fact, compare Me- 
7lwirs of Sir P. JVarwick, p.217; 
Carlyle's Cromwell, vol. iii. p. 
34:7; Clarendon's Hist. of the 
Rebellion, pp. 2D4, 297, 345, 346, 
401, 476: May's Rist. of the 
Long Parlia
nt, book i. pp. 22, 
64, book ii. p. 63, book iii. p. 78; 
llutchison's Memoirs, p. 100; 
Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 104, 
vol. iii. p. 268; Bulstrodis ltfe- 
'lJwirs, p. 86. 
I Lord Clarendon says, in his 
grand style, C the rabble con- 
Ì{)mnoo and despised under the 
name of roundheads.' Hisf. of 
the Rebclliøn, p. 136. This was 
in 1641, when the title appears 
to have been first bestowed. See 


Fairfax Corresp. vol. ii. pp. 185, 
320. 
.. Just before the battle of 
Edgehill, in 1642, Charles said 
to his troops, 'You are called ca- 
valiers in a reproachful signi fica- 
tion.' See the king's speech, in 
Somers Tracts, vol. iv. p. 478. 
Directly after the battle, he ac- 
cused his opponents of ' rendering 
aU persons of honour odious to 
the common people, under tbe 
style of cavaliers.' May's Hisl. 
of the Long Parliament, book iii. 
p.25. 
5 :M. Saint-Aulaire (Hist. de 
la Fronde, vol. i. p. v.) says, that 
the object of the :Frondeurs was, 
C limiter l'antorité royale, consa- 
crer les principes de 130 liberté 
civile et en confier ]a g30rde nux 
compagnies souveraines;' and at 
p. vi. he calls the declaration of 
1648, C une véritable charoo con- 
stitutionnelle.' Soe also, at vol 
i. p. 128, the concluding para.- 
graph of the speech of Ompr 
Talon. Joly, who was much 
displeased at this tcndency, com- 
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and so long, as ,ve merely take a view of political objects t 
the parallel is complete. But the social and intellectual 
antecedents of the French being very different from 
those of the English, it necessarily follo,ved that the 
shape which the rebellion took should likewise be diffe- 
rent, even though the motives were the same. If we 
examine this divergence a little nearer, we shaH :find 
that it is connected \\ith the circumstance I have 
already noticed-namely, that in England a war for 
liberty was accompanied by a war of classes, "\vhile in 
France there ,vas no war of classes at all. From this 
it resulted, that in France the rebellion, being merely 
political, and not, as with ns, also social, took less hold 
of the public mind: it ,vas unaccompanied by those 
feelings of insubordination, in the absence of which 
freedom has always been impossible; and, striking no 
root into the national character, it could not save the 
country from that servile state into which, a fe,v years 
later, it, under the government of Louis XIV. rapidly 
fell. 
That our Great Rebellion was, in its external form, a 
war of classes, is one of those palpable facts w mch lie 
on the surface of history. At first, the parliament 6 did 
indeed attempt to draw over to their side some of the 
nobles; and in this they for a time succeeded. But as 
the struggle advanced, the futility of this policy became 
evident. In the natural order of the great movement, 
the nobles grew more loyal; 7 the parliament grew more 


plains that in 1648, C Ie peuple 
tomboit imperceptiblement dans 
Ie sentiment dangereux, qu'il est 
naturel et permis de se défendre 
ct de s'ormer contre la riolence 
des supérieurs.' J.lIém. de Joly, p. 
15. Of the immediate objects 
proposed by the Fronde, one was 
to diminish the taille, and ano- 
ther was to obtain a law that no 
one should be kept in prison 
more than twenty-four hours, 
C sans 
 tre remis tJntre les mains 
du parlement pour lui faire son 


procl
s s'il se trouvoit criminel 
ou l' élargir s'il étoit innocent.p" 
.J.lllm. de JI01ltglat, vol. ii. p.135 ; 
.illém. de .Jlotteville, vol. ii. p. 
398; 1Ilcm. de Ret::, '\"01. i. p. 
26C:>; Jfém. æ OTTWr Talon, '\"01. 
ii. pp. 224, 225, 240, 328. 
b I use the word' p'arliamt.nt' 
in the sense given to it by writers 
of that time, and not in the legal 
sense. 
, In:\1 q,y 1642, there remained 
nt Westminster forty-two peers, 
Hallam's Const. 1/ist. vol. i. p. 
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democratic. 8 And when it was clearly seen that bùth 
parties were determined either to conquer or to die, this 
antagonism of classes was too clearly marked to be mis. 
understood; the perception which each had of its own 
interests being sharpened by the magnitude of the stake 
for ,vhich they contended. 
For, without burdening this Introduction with what 
may be read in our common histories, it will be sufficient 
to remind the reader of a few of the conspicuous events 
of that time. J list before the war began, the Earl of 
Essex was appointed general of the parliamentary forces, 
with the Earl of Bedford as his lieutenant. A commis. 
sion to raise troops was likewise given to the Earl of 
Manchester,9 the only man of high rank against whom 
Charles had displayed open enmity.I o Notwithstanding 
these marks of confidence, the nobles, in whom parlia- 
ment was at first disposed to trust, could not avoid 


559; but they gradually aban- 
doned. the popular cause; and, 
according to Parle Hist. vol. iii. 
p. 1282, so dwindled, that even- 
tually 'seldom more than five or 
six' were present. 
8 These increasing democratic 
tendencies are most clearly indi- 
cated in Walker's curious work, 
The History of Independency. 
See among other passages, book 
i. p. 59. And Clarendon, under 
the year 1644, says (Hist. of the 
Rebellion, p. 514): 'That violent 
party, which had at first cozened 
the rest into the war, and after- 
wards obstructed all the ap- 
proaches towards peace, found 
now that they had finished as 
much of their work as the tools 
which they had wrought with 
could be applied to, and what re- 
mained to be done must be 
despatched by new workmen.' 
What these new workmcn were, 
he afterwards explains, p. 641, 


to be 'the most inferior people 
preferred to aU places of trust 
and profit.' Book xi. under the 
year 1648. Compare some good 
remarks by Mr. Bell, in Fairfax 
Oorrespond. vol. iii. pp. 11 Ó, 116. 
B This was after the appoint- 
ments of Essex and Bedford, and 
was in 1643. Ludlow's ltfem. 
vol. i. p. 58; Oarlyle' 8 Oromwell, 
vol. i. p. 189. 
10 'When the king attempted 
to arrest the five members, l\Ian- 
clwster, at that tima Lord Kym- 
bolton, was the only peer whom 
he impeached. This circumstance 
endeared Kymbolton to the party; 
his own safety bound him more 
closely to its interests.' Lingarif 8 
England, vol. \""i. p. 337. Com- 
pare Olarendon, p. 375; Ludlow, 
\
ol. i. p. 20. It is also said that 
Lord Essex joined the popular 
party from personal pique against 
the king-. Fairf
 CorTlsp. \""01. 
iii. p. 37. 
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showing the old leaven of their order. ll The Earl of 
Essex so conducted himself, as to inspire the popular 
party with the greatest apprehensions of his treachery;U 
and when the defence of London was intrusted to Waller, 
he so obstinately refused to enter the name of that able 
officer in the commission, that the Commons were 
obliged to insert it by virtue of their own authority, and 
in spite of their own genera1. 13 The Earl of Bedford, 
though he had received a military command, did not 
hesitate to abandon those who conferred it. This apos- 
tate noble fled from Westminster to Oxford: but finding 
that the king, who never forgave his enemies, did not 
receive him with the favour he expected, he returned 
to London; where, though he was allowed to remain 
in safety, it could not be supposed that he should again 
experience the confidence of parliament.l 4 


II Mr. Carlyle has made some 
very characteristic, but very just, 
observations on the 'high Essexes 
and Manchesters of limited no- 
tions and large estates.' Oarlyle's 
Oromwell, vol. i. p. 215. 
12 Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. iii. 
p. 110; Hutchinson's Memoirs, 
pp. 230, 231; Harris's Lives of 
the Stuarts, voL iii. p. 106; BuJ- 
strode's Memoirs, pp. 112, 113, 
119; Clarendon's Rebellion, pp. 
486, 614; or, as Lord North puts 
it, 'for General Essex began 
nowto appear to the private cabal- 
ists somewhat wresty.' North' 8 
Narrative f.l..f Passages relating to 
the Long Pa1'liament, published 
in 1670: in Somers Tracts, vol. 
\.i. p. 578. At p. 684, the same 
elegant writer says of Essex, 
'being the first person and last 
of the nobility employed by the 
parliament in military affairs, 
which Boon brought him to the 
period of his life. And may he 
be an example to all future ages, 
to deter all persons of like dig- 


nity from being instrumental in 
setting up a democratical power, 
'Whose interest it is to keep down 
aU persons of his condition.' 
The 'Letter of Admonition' ad- 
dressed to him by parliament in 
1644, is printed in Parle Hi:;t. 
vol iii. p. 274. 
13 Lingarifs Hist. of England, 
vol. vi. p. 318, See also, on the 
hostility between Essex and 
Waller, Walker's. Hist. qf Inde- 
pendenc.lJ, part. i. pp. 28, 29; and 
Parle Hist. vol. iii. p. 177. Sir 
Philip 'Varwick (JIemoirs, p. 
254) contemptuously calls Waller 
'favourite-general of the city of 
London.' 
].I Compare Hallam's Oonst. 
Hist. vol. i. pp. 569, 570, with 
Bulstrode's :ftfe'llWirs, p. 96, and 
Lord Bedford's letter, in Parle 
FUit. vol. iii. pp. Hf9, 190. This 
shuffiing letter confirms the un- 
favourable account of the writer, 
'Which is gi,yen in (Jlarendon'. 
Rebellion, p. 422. 
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Such examples as these W6re not likely to lessen the 
distrust which both parties felt for each other. It soon 
became evident that a war of classes was unavoidable, 
and that the rebellion of the parliament against the 
king must be reinforced by a rebellion of the people 
against the nobles. 15 To this the popular party, what- 
ever may have been their first intention, now willingly 
.agreed. In 1645 they enacted a la"w, by which not 
only the Earl of Essex and the Earl of Manchester lost 
their command, but all members of either house were 
made incapable of military service. 16 And, only a week 
after the execution of the king, they formally took away 
the legislative power of the peers; putting at the same 
time on record their memorable opinion, that the House 
of Lords is 'useless, dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished.' 17 
But we may find proofs still more convincing of the 
true character of the English rebellion, if we consider 
who those were by whom it was accomplished. This 


15 Dr. Bates, who had been 
physician to Cromwell, intimates 
that this was foreseen from the 
beginning. He says, that the 
popular party offered conunand 
to some of the nobles, 'not that 
they had any respect for the 
lords, whom shortly they intended 
to turn out and to level with the 
conunoners, but that they might 
poison them with their own 
venom, and rise to greater autho- 
rity by drawing more over to 
their Bide.' Bates's Account of 
the late Troubles in England, 
part i. p. 76. Lord North too 
supposes, that almost immedi- 
ately after the war began, it was 
determined to dissolve the House 
of Lords. See Somers Tracts, 
vol. vi. p. 582. Beyond this, I 
am not aware of any direct early 
evidence; except that, in 1644, 
Cromwell is alleged to have 
stated that 'there would never 


be a good time in England till 
we had done with lords.' Oar- 
lyle's Oromwell, vol. 1. p. 217; 
and, what is evidently the same 
circum stance, in Holles's Memoirs, 
p. 18. 
16 This was the' Self-denying 
Ordinance,' 'Which was introduced 
in December, 1644; but, owing 
to the resistance of the peers, 
was not carried until the subse- 
quent April. Parle Hist. vol. iii. 
pp. 326-337, 340-343, 354, 355. 
See also Mem. of Lord Holles, p. 
30; Mem. of Sir P. Warwick, p. 
283. 
17 On this great Epoch in the 
history of England, Bee Parle 
Hist. vol. iii. p. 1284; Hallam's 
Const. IIist. vol. i. p. 643; Oamp- 
belrs Ohief-Justices, vol. i. p. 
424; Ludlow's Mem. \
ol. i. p. 
246; Warwick's Mem. pp. 182, 
336, 352. 
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will show us the democratic nature of a movement which 
lawyers and antiquaries have vainly attempted to sheltel. 
under the form of constitutional precedent. Our great 
rebellion was the work, not of men who looked behind, 
but of men who looked before. To attempt to trace it 
to personal and temporary causes; to ascribe this un- 
paralleled outbreak to a dispute respecting ship-money, 
or to a quarrel about the privileges of parliament, can 
only suit the habits of those historians who see no 
further than the preamble of a statute, or the decision 
of a judge. Such writers forget that the trial of Hamp- 
den, and the impeachment of the five members, could 
have produced no effect on the country, unless the 
people had already been prepared, and unless the spirit 
of inquiry and insubordination had so increased the 
discontents of men, as to put them in a state, where, 
the train being laid, the slighest spark sufficed to kindlo 
a conflagration. 
The truth is, that the rebellion was an outbreak of 
the democratic spirit. It was the political form of a. 
movement, of which the Reformation was the religious 
form. As the Reformation was aided, not by men in 
high ecclesiastical offices, not by great cardinals or 
wealthy bishops, but by men filling the lo,vest and most 
subordinate posts, just so was the English rebellion no 
movement from below, an uprising from the founda- 
tions, or as some will have it, the dregs of society. Tho 
few persons of high rank who adhered to the popular 
cause were quickly discarded, and the ease and rapidity 
with which they fell off was a clear indication of the 
turn that things were taking. Directly the army wag 
freed from its noble leaders, and supplied ,vith officers 
drawn from the lower classes, the fortune of war 
changed, the royalists were every where defeated, and 
the king made prisoner by his own subjects. Between 
his capture and execution, the two most important poli- 
tical events were his abduction by Joyce, and the forcible 
expulsion from the House of Commons of those members 
who were thought likely to interfere in his favour. 
Both these decisive steps were taken, and indeed only 
could have been taken, by men of great personal 
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influence, and of a bold and resolute spirit. Joyce, who 
carried off the king, and who was highly respected in 
the army, had, however, been recently a common 
working tailor; 18 while Colonel Pride, whose name is 
preserved in history as having purged the House of 
Commons of the malignants, was about on a level with 
Joyce, since his original occnpation was that of a dray- 
man. 19 The tailor and the dra yman were, in that age, 
strong enough to direct the course of public affairs, and 
to win for themselves a conspicuous position in the 
state. Mter the execution of Charles, the same ten- 
dency was displayed, the old monarchy being destroyed, 
that small but active party known as the fifth-monarchy 
men increased in importance, and for a time exercised 
considerable influence. Their three principal and most 
distinguished members were Venner, Tuffnel, and Okey. 
Venner, who was the leader, was a wine-cooper; 20 
Tuffnel, who was second in command, was a carpenter ;21 
and Okey, though he became a colonel, had filled the 
menial office of stoker in an Islington brewery.22 
Nor are these to be regarded as exceptional cases. In 
that period, promotion depended solely on merit; and 
if a man had ability he was sure to rise, no matter what 


18 , Cornet Joyce, who was one 
of the agitators in the army, a 
tailor, a fellow who had two or 
three years before seITed in a 
'\"ery inferior employment in Mr. 
Hollis's houso.' Olarendon's Rc- 
bdlion, p. 612. 'A shrewd tailor- 
man.' If lsral'l
 s Commentaries 
on the Reign of Charles 1., 1851, 
vol. ii. p. 466. 
I' Ludlow (Memoir." vol. ii. p. 
139); Noble (Memoirs of the 
House of Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 
470); and Winstanley (Loyal 
Martyrology, edit. 1665, p. 108), 
mention that Pride had been a 
drayman. It is said that Crom- 
well, in ridicule of the old dis- 
tinctions, conferred knighthood 
on him 'with a faggot.' Orme' 8 


Life of Owen, p. 164; Harr
' s 
Lives of the Stuarts, vol. iii. p. 
478. 
20 'The fifth-monarchy, headed 
mainly by one Venner, a wine- 
cooper.' Oarlylès Cromwell, ,01. 
iii. p. 282. ' Venner, a wine- 
cooper.' Lister's Life and Cor- 
resp. of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 62. 
21 'The second to Venner was 
one Tuffnel a carpenter living 
in Gray's Inn Lane.' JVinstan- 
ley's Martyrology, p. 163. 
22 'He was stoaker in a brew- 
house at Islington, and next a 
most poor chandler near Lion- 
Key, in Thames Street.' Pari. 
Rist. vol. iii. p. 1603. See 
also JVinstanley's ...Vartyroln9Y, 
p. 122. 
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his birth or former avocations might have been. Crom- 
well himself was a brewer; 23 and Colonel Jones, his 
brother-in-law, had been servant to a private gentle- 
man. 24 Deane was the servant of a tradesman; but he 
became an admiral, and was made one of the commis- 
sioners of the navy.25 Colonel Goffe had been appren- 
tice to a drysalter; 26 }Iajor-general Whalley had been 
apprentice to a draper. 27 Skippon, a common soldier 
who had received no education,28 was appointed com- 
mander of the London militia; he ,vas raised to the 
office of sergeant-major-general of the army; he ,vas 
declared commander-in-chief in Ireland; and he be- 
came one of the fourteen members of Cromwell's coun- 
ci1. 29 Two of the lieutenants of the Tower were Berkstead 


23 Some of the clumsy eulo- 
gists of Cromwell wish to sup- 
press the fact of his being a 
brewer; but that he really prac- 
tised that useful trade is attested 
by a '\"ariety of evidence, and is 
distinctly stated by his own 
physician, Dr. Bates. Bates's 
Troubles in England, vol. ii. p. 
238. See also Walker's History 
of Independency, part i. p. 32, 
part ii. p. 25, part iii. p. 37; 
Noblè s House of Oromwell, vol. i. 
pp. 328-331. Other passages, 
which I cannot now ca.ll to mind, 
will occur to those who have 
studied the literature of the 
time. 
24 c John Jones, at first a 
serving-man, then a colonel of 
the Long Parliament, . . . . 
married the Protector's sister.' 
Parle Hist. vol. iii. p. 1600. C A 
serring-man; . . . . in process 
of time married one of Cromwell's 
sisters.' JVznstanley 8 Martyr. 
ology, p. 126. 
2
 C Ricbard Deane, Esq., is 
said to have been a servant to 
one Button, a toyman in Ipswich, 
8nd to ha'\"e himself been the son 
o( a person in the same employ- 


ment; . . . . was appointed one 
of the commissioners of the nary 
with Popham and Blake, and 
in April (1649) be became an 
admiral and general at sea.' 
J.. 7 0ble's Lives of the Regicides, 
vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 'Vinstanley 
(/lfartyrol. p. 121) also says that 
Deane was C ser\"ant in I uswich.' 
26 C Apprentice to one \'
. aughan 
a dry-salter.' J.. 7 0ble's House n.! 
Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 507: amI 
see his RegicilÙs, vol. i. p. 255. 
27 C Bound apprentice to a 
woollen-draper.' JVinstanley's 
J..1fartyr. p. 108. He afterwards 
set up in the same trade for him- 
self; but with little success, for 
Dr. Bates (TrouUes in England, 
vol. ii. p. 222) calls him C a bro- 
ken clothier.' 
28 C Altogether illliterate.' Cla- 
rendon's Rcbellion, p. 152. Two 
extraordinary speeches by him 
are preserved in Burton's Diary, 
vol. i. pp. 24, 25, 48-50.' 
2a Holles's .!1fLm. p. 82; Lud- 
low's .ftffm. vol. ii. p. 39; and a 
letter from Fairfax in Cary' 8 
ML'7TWTials nf th6 Civü 1Var, 
1842, vol. i. p. 413. 
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and Tichborne. Berkstead was a pedlar, or at all events 
a hawker of small wares ;30 and Tichborne, who was a 
linendraper, not only received the lieutenancy of the 
Tower, but became a colonel, and a member of the 
committee of state in 1655, and of the council of state 
in 1659. 31 Other trades were equally successful; the 
highest prizes being open to all men, provided they 
displayed the requisite capacity. Colonel Harvey was 
a silk-mercer; 32 so was Colonel Rowe; 33 so also was 
Colonel Venn. 34 Salway had been apprentice to a 
grocer, but, being an able man, he rose to the rank of 
major in the army; he received the king's remem- 
brancer's office; and in 1659 he "vas appointed by 
parliament a member of the council of state. 35 .Around 
that council-board were also gathered Bond the draper,36 
and Cawley the brewer; 37 while by their side we find 
John Eerners, who is said to have been a private ser- 
vant,38 and Cornelius Holland, who is known to have 


30 , Berkstead, who heretofore 
sold needles, bodkins, and thim- 
bles, and would have run on an 
errand any where for a little 
money; but who now by Crom- 
well was preferred to the honour- 
able charge of lieutenant of the 
Tower of London.' Bates' s 
c- 
count of the TroUbles, part ii. 
p. 222. 
31 NoUl! s Regicides, vol. ii. pp. 
272,273. Lord Holles (Memoirs, 
p. 174) also mentions that he 
was · a linen.draper.' 
32 'Edward Harvy, late a 
poor silk-man, now colonel, and 
hath got the Bishop of London's 
house and manor of Fulham.' 
JValke-ls Independency, part i. 
p. 170. · One HarveL a decayed 
silk-man.' Olarendon's Rebdlion, 
p. 418. 
ss Owen Rowe, · put to the 
trade of a silk-mercer, . . . . . 
\\ ent into the parliament army, 
and became a colonel.' lt
()hlès 
R(:qicides, \"01. ii. p. 150. 


St · A silkman in London; 
. . . . went into the army, and 
rose to the rank of colonel.' 
Noble's Rcgicides, vol. ii. p. 283. 
, A broken silk-man in Cheap- 
side.' Winstanley's J,."[arlyrol. 
p. 130. 
35 Walker's Independency, part 
i. p. 143; Parle Hist. vol. iii. 
p. 1608; Ludlow's Mem. vol. ii. 
pp. 241, 259; Noble's Rcgicidl's, 
vol. ii. pp. 158, 162. 
S8 He was 'a woollen-draper 
at Dorchester,' and was ' one of 
the council of state in lê49 and 
1651.' Noble's Rcgicides, vol. i. 
p. 99: see also Parle Hist. '\"01. iii. 
p. 1594. 
87 'A bre-wer in Chichester; 
. . . . in 1650-1 he was ap- 
pointed one of the council of 
state.' Noble's Rcgicides, vol. i. 
p. 136. · William Cawley, a 
brewer of Chichester.' 1Viw;lan. 
le!fs J,fartyrol. p. 138. 
u John Berners, · supposed to 
have been originally a ser'\"il1g- 
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been a servant, and who was, indeed, formerly a link- 
boy.39 Among others who were no,v favoured and 
promoted to offices of trust, were Packe the wooUen- 
draper,40 Pury the weaver,41 and Pemble the tailor. 42 
The parliament which was summoned in 1653 is still 
remembered as Barebone's parliament, being so called 
after one of its most active members, ,\-hose name was 
Barebone, and who was a leather-seller in Fleet Street. 43 
Thus too, Downing, though a poor charity-boy,44 be- 
came teller of the exchequer, and representative of 
England at the Hague. 45 To these .we may add, that 
Colonel Horton had been a gentleman's servant ;.6 
Colonel Berry had been a woodmollger; 4 7 Colonel 


man,' was 'one of the council of 
sta.te in 1659.' :Nohle's Regicides, 
vol. i. p. 90. 
ft 'Holland the linke-boy.' 
TValker's Independency, part iii. 
p. 37. 'He was originally no- 
thing more than a servant to Sir 
Henry Vane; ... . upon the 
establishment of the Common- 
wealth, he was made one of the 
council of state in 1649, and 
again in 1650.' Noble's RcgiddiS, 
'\"01. i. pp. 357, 358. 
40 },Toblè s Mem. of Oromwell, 
\""01. ii. p. 602. 
41 Walker's Hist. of Indepen- 
dency, part.i. p.167. 
42 Elliß's Original Letters illus- 
trative of Enplish IIistory, third 
f!eries, vol. IV. p. 219, Lond. 
1846. 
.. Parle Hist. \""01. iii. p. 1407; 
Rose's Biag. Did. vol. iii. p. 172 ; 
Olarendon's RlhcllWn, p. 794. 
44 'A poor child bred upon 
charity.' Harris's Stuarts, vol. v. 
p. 281. 'A man of an obscure 
birth, and more obscure educa- 
tion.' Olarendon's Life of Him- 
at>{r, p. 1116. 
t:' See Valtg han' s Oromwell, 


vol. i. pp. 227, 228, vol. ii. 
pp. 299, 302, 433; Lùtcr's Life 
and Oorresp. of Olarendon, vo1. ii. 
p. 231, vol. iii. p. 13-1. The 
common opinion is, that he wal 
the son of a clergyman at Hack- 
ney; but if so, he was probably 
illegitimate, considering the way 
he was brought up. Howe'\"er, 
his Hackney origin is very doubt- 
ful, and no one appears to know 
who his father was. See },Totes 
and Qucrws, vol. iii. pp. 69, 
213. 
46 },ToUe's Rcgicides, vol. i. 
p. 362. Cromwell had a great 
regard for this remarkable man, 
who not only distinguished him- 
self as a soldier, but, judging 
from a lettrr of his récently pub- 
lished, appears to have repaired 
the deficiencies of his early educa- 
tion. See Fairfax Correspond. 
vol. iv. pp. 22-25, 108. There 
ne'\"er has been a period in the 
history of England in which so 
many men of naturalo.bility were 
employed in the public service 81 
during the Commonwealth. 
47 Noble's House of Cromu.ell, 
vol. ii. p. 507. 
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Cooper a haberdasher ;48 1\Iajor Rolfe a shoemaker; 49 
Colonel Fox a tinker; 50 and Colonel Hewson a cobbler. 51 
Such were the leaders of the English rebellion, or to 
speak more properly, such were the instruments by 
which the rebellion was consummated. 52 If we no,v 
turn to France, we shall clearly see the difference 
between the feelings and temper of the two nations. In 
that country, the old protective spirit still retained its 
activity; and the people, being kept in a state of pupil- 
age, had not acquired those habits of self-command and 
self-reliance, by which alone great things can be effecwd. 
They had been so long accustomed to look with timid 
reverence to the upper classes, that, even when they 
rose in arms, they could not throw off the ideas of sub- 
mission which were quickly discarded by our ancestors. 
The influence of the higher ranks was, in England, 


48 Noble's Oromwell, '\"01. ii. 
p. 518; Bates's Troubles, vol. ii. 
p.222. 
49 Bates's Late Troubles, vol. i. 
p. 87; Ludlow's 
fe7n. "01. i. 
p. 220. 

 Walker's Hist. of Indepen- 
dency, part ii. p. 87. 
61 Ludlow who was weli ac- 
quainted with Colonel Hewson, 
says that he 'had been a shoe- 
maker.' Ludlow's Jl,Iemoirs, '\"01. ii. 
p. 139. But this is the amiable 
partiality of a friend; and there 
is no doubt that the gallant 
colonel was neither more nor less 
than a wbbler. See JValkcr's 
Indcpendency,part ii. p. 39; JVin- 
stanley's Martyrol. p.123; Bates's 
Late Troubles, '\"01. ii. p. 222; 
:Noble's Oromwell, vol. ii. pp. 251, 
345, 470. 

2 'Valker, who relates what he 
himself witnesscd, says, that, 
nbout 1649, the army was com- 
manded by 'colonels and supe- 
rior officers, who lord it in their 
gilt coaches, rich apparel, costly 
{eastings j though some of them 


led dray-horses, wore leather- 
pelts, and were never able to 
name their own fathers or mo- 
thers.' Hist. of Independ. part ii. 
p.244. The Mercurius Rusticus, 
1647, says, 'Chelmsford was 
governed by a tinker, two cob- 
blers, two tailors, two pedlars.' 
&uthey's Oommonplace Book, 
third series, 1850, p. 430. And, 
at p. 434, another work, in 1647, 
makes a similar statement in re- 
gard to Cambridge; while Lord 
Holies assures us, that' most of 
thc colonels and officers (were) 
mean tradesmen, brewers, tay- 
lors, goldsmiths, shoe-makers, 
and the like.' Holles's Jle1lUJirs, 
p. 149. 'Vhen Whitelocke was 
III Swedcn in 1653, the prætor of 
one of the towns abused the par- 
liament, saying, C that they killed 
their king, and were a company 
of taylors and cobblers.' JVhite- 
locke's Swedish Embassy, vol. i. 
p. 205. Sce also note in Oar- 
withen's Hist. of the Ohurch oj 
England, vol. ii. p. 156. 
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constantly diminishing; in France
 it was scarcely 
impaired. Hence it happened that, although the 
English and French rebellions were contemporary, and, 
in their origin, aimed at precisely the same objects, 
they were distinguished by one most important diffe- 
rence. This was, that the English rebels were headed 
by popular leaders; the French rebels by noble leaders. 
The bold and sturdy habits which had long been culti- 
vated in England, enabled the middle and lower classes 
to supply their o,vn chiefs out of their own ranks. In 
France such chiefs were not to be found; simply be- 
cause, owing to the protective spirit, such habits had 
not been cultivated. While, therefore, in our island, 
the functions of civil government, and of war, were 
conducted with conspicuous ability, and complete suc- 
cess, by butchers, by bakers, by brewers, by cobblers, 
and by tinkers, the struggle which, at the same moment, 
was going on in France, presented an appearance 
totally dilierent. In "that country, the rebellion was 
headed by men of a far higher standing; men, indeed, 
of the longest and most illustrious lineage. There, to 
be sure, was a display of unexampled splendour; a 
galaxy of rank, a noble assemblage of aristocratic insur- 
gents and titled demagogues. There was the Prince 
de condé, the Prince de Conti, the Prince de 
IarsiUac, 
the Duke de Bouil1on, the Duke de Beaufort, the Duke 
dl' Longneville, the Duke de chevreuse, the Duke de 
X emours, the Duke de Luynes, the Duke de Brissac, 
the Duke d'Elbæuf, the Duke de candale, the Duke de 
la Tremouille, the 
[arquis de la Boulaye, the 1\[arquis 
de Laigues, the Marquis de N oirmoutier, the 1\Iarquis 
de Vitry, tho 1\Iarquis de Fosseuse, the 1\larquis de 
SilIery, the 
Iarquis d'Estissac, the :Marquis d'Hocquin- 
court, the Count de Rantzau, the connt de :1fontresor. 
These were the leaders of the Fronde; 53 and the 
mere announcement of their names indicate the differ- 


, 
53 E'\"en Dc Retz, who vainly ing his democratic tendencies, he, 
attempted to organise a popular in 1648, thought it advisable 
party, found that it was impos- 'tAcher d' cngager dans les inté- 
sible to t.."ke any step without rêts publics les pcrsonnes de 
the nobles; and, notwithstand- qualité.' J[
m. de Joly, p. 31. 
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ence between the French and English rebellions. And, 
in consequence of this difference, there followed some 
results, which are well worth the attention of those 
writers who, in their ignorance of the progress of human 
affairs, seek to uphold that aristocratic power, which, 
fortunately for the interests of mankind, has long been 
,vaning; and which, during the last seventy years has, 
in the most civilized countries, received such severe and 
repeated shocks, that its ultimate fate is hardly a matter 
respecting which much doubt can now be entertained. 
The English rebellion was headed by men, whose 
tastes, habits, and associations, being altogether popular, 
formed a bond of sympathy between them and the 
people, and preserved the union of the whole party. In 
France the sympathy was very weak, and therefore, the 
union was very precarious. What sort of sympathy 
could there be between the mechanic and the peasant, 
toiling for their daily bread, and the rich and dissolute 
noble, whose life was passed in those idle and frivolous 
pursuits which debased his mind, and made his order a. 
byword and a reproach among the nations? To talk 
of sympathy existing between the two classes is a mani- 
fest absurdity, and most assuredly would have been 
deemed an insult by those high-born men, who treated 
their inferiors with habitual and insolent contempt. It 
is true, that, from causes which have been already 
stated, the people did, unbappily for themselves, look 
up to those above thenl with the greatest veneration; 54 
but every page of French history proves how unworthily 
this feeling was reciprocated, and in how complete 
 


ð.. l\Iably (Observations sur points were entirely opposed t,o. 
l"Hist. de France, vol. i. p. 357) those of :\Iably, says, that, in 
frankly says, 'L' exemple d'un France, 'la noblesse est au
 
grand a toujours été plus conta- yeux du peuple une espåce rle 
gieux ch('z les Français que par- religion, dont les gentilshommes 
tout ailleurs.' See also vol. ii. sout les prêtres.' l1Iém. de Riva- 
p. 267: 'Jamais l'exemple des TO', p. 94. Happily, the French 
grands n'a étó aussi contagieux Revolution, or rather the circum- 
ailleurs qu' en France; on dira.it stances which caused the French 
qu'ils ont Ie malheureux privi- Revolution, have utterly de- 
lège de tout justifier.' Rivarol, stroyed this ignominious homagð. 
though his opinions on other 
VOL. II. M 
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thraldom the lo,,
cr class('s were kept. 'Vhile, thc1"f'- 
fore, the French, from their long-established habits of 
dependence, were become incapable of conducting their 
own rebellion, and, on that account., were obliged to 
place themselves under the command of their nobles, 
this very necessity confirmed the servility which caused 
it; and thus stunting the growth of freedom, prevented 
the nation from effecting, by their civil wars, those 
great things which we, in England, were able to bring 
about by ours. 
Indeed, it is on1y necessary to read the French litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century, to see the incompati- 
bility of the two classes, and the utter hopelessness of 
fusing into one party the popular and aristocratic spirit. 
While the object of the people was to free themselves 
from the yoke, the object of the nobles was merely to 
find new sources of excitement,65 and minister to that 
personal vanity for 'which, as a body, they have always 
been notorious. As this is a department of his
ory that 
has been little studied, it -will be interesting to collect a 
few instances, which will illustrate the temper of the 
French aristocracy, and will show what sort of honours, 
and what manner of distinctions, those were which this 
powerful class was most anxious to obtain. 
That the objects chiefly coveted were of a very trifling 
description, will be anticipawd by whoever has studied 
the effect 'which, in an immense majority of minds, 
hereditary distinctions produce upon personal character. 
How pernicious such distinctions are, may be clearly 
seen in the history of all the European aristocracies; 
and in the notorious fact, that none of them have pre- 
served even a mediocrity of talent, exce pt in countries 
lâ The Duke de Ia Rochefou- faisait la guerre pa.r goût, par 

auld candidly admits that, in besoin, par vanité, par ennui.' 
1649, the nobles raised a ciril Compare, in /Jfém.d' OmÆT Talon, 
war, 'avec d'autant plus de '\"01. ii. pp. 467, 468, a summary 
haleur que c' était une nou\""eau- of the reasons which, in 1649, 
té.' .i..1Jém. de Rochrfoucauld, induced th(' nobles to go to 'War; 
vol. i. p. 406. Thus too Lemon- and on the way in which their 
tcy (Etahlissement de Louis XIV, fri\""olity deuased the Fronde, see 
p. 368): 'La vieille noblesse, La'lJallée, Hist. des Franrais, vol. 
qui ne sa'\"ait que combaUre, iii. pp. 169, 170. 
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where they are frequently invigorated by the infusion 
of plebeian blood, and their order strengthened by the 
.accession of those masculine energies ,vhich are natural 
to men who make their o-wn position, but cannot be 
looked for in men whose position is made for thenl. 
For, when the notion is once firmly implanted in the- 
mind, that the source of honour is from without, rather 
than from within, it must invariably happen that the 
possession of external distinction win be preferred to 
the sense of internal po-were In such cases, the majesty 
of the human intellect, and the dignity of human know- 
ledge, are considered subordinate to those mock and 
spurious gradations by which weak men measure the 
degrees of their own littleness. Hence it is, that the 
real precedence of things becomes altogether reversed; 
that ,vhich is trifling is valued more than that which is 
great; and the mind is enervated by conforming to a 
false standard of merit, which its own prejudices have 
raised. On this account, they are evidently in the wrong 
who reproach the nobles with their pride, as if it were 
a characteristic of their order. The truth is, that if 
rride were once established among them, their extinc- 
tion would rapidly follow. To talk of the pride of 
hereditary rank, is a contradiction in terms. Pride 
depends on the consciousness of self-applause; vanity 
is fed by the applause of others. Pride is a reserved 
and lofty passion, which disdains those external dis- 
tinctions that vanity eagerly grasps. The proud man 
sees in his own mind, the source of his own dignity; 
,vhich, as he well knows, can be neither increased or 
diminished by any acts except those which proceed 
bolely from himself. The vain man, restless, insatiable, 
and ahvays craving after the admiration of his contem- 
poraries, must naturally make great account of those 
external ma,rks, those visible tokens, which, whether 
they be decorations or titles, strike directly on tho 
spnses, and thus captivate the vulgar, to .whose under- 
standin
s they are immediately obvious. 'l'his, there- 
fore, belllg the great distinction, that pride looks ,vithin, 
'while vanity looks without, it is clear that when a man 
values himself for a rank which he inherited by chance, 
:M 2 
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without exertion, and without merit, it is a proof, l10t 
of pride, but of vanity, and of vanity of the most des- 
picable kind. It is a proof that such a man has no 
sellse of real dignity, no idea of what that is in which 
alone all greatness consists. What marvel if, to minds 
of this sort, the most insignificant trifles should swell into 
matters of the highest importance? \Vhat marvel if such 
empty understandings should be busied ,vith ribbons, 
and stars, and crosses; if this noble should yearn after 
the Garter, and that noble pine for the Golden Fleece; 
if one man should long to carry a wand in the precincts 
of the court, and another man to fill an office in the 
royal household; while the ambition of a third is to 
make his daughter a maid-of-honour, or to raise his 
wife to be mistress of the robes? 
We, seeing these things, ought not to be surprised 
that the French nobles, in the seventeenth century, 
displayed, in their intrigues and disputes, a frivolity, 
which, though redeemed by occasional exceptions, is tho 
natural characteristic of every hereditary aristocracy. 
A few examples of this will suffice to give the reader 
some idea of the tastes and temper of that powerful 
class which, during several centuries, retarded the pro- 
gress of French civilization. 
Of all the questions on which the French nobles were 
divided, the most important was that touching the right 
of sitting in the royal presence. This was considered to 
be a matter of such gravity, that, in comparison with it, 
a mere struggle for liberty faded into insignificance. 
And what made it still more exciting to the minds of the 
nobles was, the extreme difficulty with which this great 
social problem ,vas beset. According to the ancient 
etiquette of the French court, if a man were a duke, his 
wife might sit in the presence of the queen; but if his 
rank were inferior, even if he ,vere a marquis, no such 
liberty could be allowed. 56 So far, the rule ,vas very 


sa Hence the duchesses were p. Ill. The Count de Ségur 
called C femmes assises;' those tells us that J les duches
es jouis- 
of lower rank C non assises.' saient de 130 prérogati'\"e d'être 
;.lfé.m. de Fontmzay Jlareuil, vol. i. asslses sur un tabourct chez 1ft. 
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simple, and, to the du('hesses themselves, highlyagree- 
able. But the marquises, the counts, and the other 
illustrious nobles, were uneasy at this invidious dis- 
tinction, and exerted all their energies to procure for 
their own wives the same honour. This the dukes 
strenuously resisted; but, owing to circumstances which 
unfortunately are not fully understood, an innovation 
'was made in the reign of Louis XIII., and the privilege 
of sitting in the same room with the queen was conceded 
to the female members of the Bouillon family. ð7 In con- 
sequence of this evil precedent, the question became 
seriously complicated, since other members of the aris- 
tocracy considered that the purity of their descent gave 
them claims nowise inferior to those of the house of 
Bouillon, whose antiquity, they said, had been grossly 
exaggerated. The contest which ensued, had the effect 
of breaking up the nobles into two hostile parties, one of 
which sought to preser' e that exclusive privilege in 
,vhich the other ,vished to participate. To reconcile 
these rival pretensions, varIOUS expedients were s-qg- 
gested; but all were in vain, and the court, during the 


reine.' ltfém. de Ségur, vol. i. 
p. 79. The importance attached 
to this is amusingly illustrated 
in ]rlém. de Sa-int-ß-imon, vol. iii. 
pp. 215-218, Paris. 1842; which 
t;hould be compared with IJe 
Toc(jlleville, Règne de Louis XV, 
\'01. ii. p. 116, and ]rlbn. de 
GenUs, vol. x. p. 383. 

7 'Survint incontinent une 
autre difficuité à la cour sur Ie 
f;ujet des tabourets, que doivent 
avoir les danH's dans la chambre 
de la. reine; car encore que cela 
ne s'accorde réguIièrementqu'aux 
duchesses, néanmoins Ie feu roi 
Louis XIII l'avoit n.ccordé aux 
fiUes de Ja maison de Bouillon,' 
&c. Mém. à' Omer Talon, vol. iii. 
p. 5. Se
 also, on this encroa.ch- 
mE'nt on the rights of the duch- 

Eses under Louis XII!., the case 


of Séguier, in Duclos, 11fé}}wirl S 
Sec-rets, yol. i. pp. 360, 361. The 
consequE'nces of the inno'\"ation 
were very serious; and Talle- 
mant dc.s Réaux (Historicttes, 
vol. iii. pp. 223, 224) mentions a 
distinguished lady, of whom he 
says, 'Pour satisfaire son ambi- 
tion, il lui falloit un tabouret: 
elle {.abale pour épouser Ie vieux 
Bouillon La :Marck veuf pour la 
spcond(. fois.' In this she failed; 
but, determined not to be LafHed, 
, cUe ne Be rebute point, et vou- 
lant à toute force ayoir un ta- 
bouret, eUe épouse Ie fils aÎné du 
duc de Villars: c'est un ridicule 
do corps et d' esprit, car il est 
bossu et quasi imb
ile, et gueux 
par-d(.sfo;us cela.' This melan. 
choly event harpC'ncd in 1649. 
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administration of 1.Iazarin, being pressed by the fear of 
a rebellion, showed symptoms of giving way, and of 
yielding to the inferior nobles the point they so ardently 
desired. In 1648 and 1649, the queen-regent, acting' 
under the advice of her council, formally conceded tho 
right of sitting in the royal presence to the three most 
distinguished members of the lower aristocracy, namely, 
the Countess de Fleu, 1Iadame de Pons, and the Prin- 
cess de 1.iarsillac. 58 Scarcely had this decision been 
promulgated, when the princes of the blood and the 
peers of tbe realm were thrown into the greatest agita- 
tion. 69 They immediately summoned to the capital those 
members of their Q"wn order who were interested in re- 
pelling this daring aggression, and, forming themselves 
into an assembly, they at once adopted measures to 
vindicate their ancient rights. 60 On the other hand, the 
inferior nobles, flushed by their recent success, insistetl 
that the concession just made should be raised into a 
precedent; and that, as the honour of being seated in 
the presence of majesty had been conceded to the house 
ûf Foix, in the person of the Countess de Fleix, it should 
I ikewise be granted to all those who could prove that 
their ancestry was equally illustrious. 61 The greatest 
sa As to the Countess de Fleix net, vol. i. p. 184. 
and Madame de Pons, see 11fém. 61' Tous ceux do
 qui par 
deMotteville, vol.iii. pp.116, 369. leurs aÏeux avoient dans leurs 
According to the same high. maisons de]a grandeur, par des 
authority <"01. iii. p. 367), the alliances des femmes descendues 
inferiority of the Princess de de ceux qui étoient autrefois 
MarsiUac consisted in the painful maîtres et souverains des pro- 
fact, that her husband was merely vinces de France, demandèrent 
the son of a duke, and the duke la même prérogative que celle 
himself was still alive << il n' étoit qui venoit d' être accordée au sang 
que gentilhomme, et son père Ie de Foix.' ].[ém. de Motü..,.ville, 
duc de In Rochefoucauld n'étoit vol. iii. p. 117. Another con- 
pas mort.' temporary says: <<Cette prétell- 
&8 The long account of these tion émut toutes les maisons de 
proceedings in Mém. de ],[ottc- la. cour sur cette différence et 
t 7 Ule, vol. iii. pp. 367-393, sbows illégalité.' .J..1Jfém. d' Orner Talon, 
the importance attached to them '\"01. iii. p. 6.; and vol. ii. p. 
by contemporary opinion. 437: <<Ie marquis de Noirmou- 
60 In October 1649, 'la no- tier et celui de Vitry deman- 
blesse s'assembla à Paris sur Ie doient Ie tabouret pour leurs 
fait des tabourets,' 
[ém. de Le- femmes.' 
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confusion now arose; and both sides urgently insisting 
on their own claims, there was, for many months, immi- 
nent danger lest the question should be decided by an 
appeal to the sword. 62 But as the higher nobles, though 
less nUluerous than their opponents, were more powerful, 
the dispute was finally settled in their favour. The 
queen sent to thðir assembly a formal message, which 
was conveyed by four of the marshals of France, and in 
which she promised to revoke those privileges, the con- 
cession of which had given such offence to the most 
illustrious members of the French aristocracy. At the 
same time, the marshals not only pledged themselves as 
responsible for the promise of the queen, but undertook 
to sign an agreement that they would personally super- 
intend its execution. 63 The nobles, however, who felt 
that they had been aggrieved in their most tender point, 
were not yet satisfied, and, to appease them, it was 
necessary that the atonement should be as public as the 
injury. It was found necessary, before they would 
peaceably disperse, that government should issue a docu- 
ment, signed by the queen-regent, and by the four 
secretaries of state,64 in which the favours granted to 
the unprivileged nobility were withdrawn, and tbe 
much-cherished honour of sitting in the royal presence 
was taken away from the Princess de Marsillac, from 
Madame de Pons, and from the Countess de FIeix. 65 
These were the subjects ,vhich occupied the minds 
and wasted the energies, of the French nobles, while 
their country was distracted by civil war, and while 
questions were at issue of the greatest importance- 


ð2 Indeed, at one moment, it 
was determined that a counter- 
demonstration should be made 
on the part of the inferior nobles ; 
a proceeding which, if adopted, 
must have caused civil war: 
c N ous résolûmes une contre- 
assemblée de noblesse pour .sou- 
tenir Ie tabouret de la maison de 
Rohan.' De Ritz, JJfé711oires, vol. i. 
p. 284. 
's Mém. de Motteville, vol. iii. 


p. 389. 
64 'Signé d' elle et des quatre 
secrétaires d'état.' Ibid. vol. iii. 
p. 391. 
65 The best accounts of this 
great struggle will be found in 
the .J..1fe7110 irs of lrfadame de 
lrfotteville, and in those of Omei.' 
Talon; two writers of very 
different minds, but both of them 
deeply impressed with the mag- 
nitude of the contest. 
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questions concerning the liberty of the nation, and the 
reconstruction of the government. 66 It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out how unfit such men must have been 
to head the people in their arduous struggle, and ho,v 
immense ,vas the difference between them and the 
leaders of the great English Rebellion. The causes of 
the failure of the Fronde are, indeed, obvious, when we 
consider that its chiefs were drawn from that very 
class respecting whose tastes and feelings some evidence 
has just been given. 67 Ho,v that evidence might be 
almost indefinitely extended, is ,veIl l..rno-wn to readers 
of the French memoirs of the seventeenth century-a 
class of works which, being mostly writtelt either 
by the nobles or their adherents, supplies the best 
materials from which an opinion may be formed. In 
looking into these authorities, where such matters are 
related with a becoming sense of their importance, we 
find the greatest difficulties and disputes arising as to 
,vho ,vas to have an arm -chair at court; 68 who was to 


86 Saint Aulaire (Hist. de la 
Fronde, "\"01. i. p. 317) says, that 
in this same :year (1649), 'l'es- 
prit de discussion fermentait 
dans toutes les têtes, et chacun 
à cette époque soumettait les 
actes de l'autorité à un exam en 
raisonné.' Thus, too, in ltfém. 
de Montglat, under 1649, 'on ne 
parlait publiquement dans Paris 
que de république et de liberté,' 
vol. ii. p. 186. In 1648,' effusa 
est contemptio super principes.' 
Mém. it Omer Talon, vol. ii. 
p. 271. 
67 That the failure of the 
Fronde is not to be ascribed to 
the inconstancy of the people, is 
admitted by De Retz, by far the 
ablest observer of his time: 
· V ous '\"ous étonnerez peut-être 
de ce que je dis plus sûr, à cause 
de l'instabilité du peuple: mais 
il faut a'\"ouer que celui de Paris 
se fixe plus aisément qu'aucul1 


autre; et 1\1. de Villeroi, qui a 
été Ie plus habile homme de son 
siècle, et qui en a parfaitement 
connu Ie naturel dans tout Ie 
cours de la ligue, où ille gouver- 
na. sous :1\1. du Maine, a été de ce 
sentiment. Ce que j' en éprou- 
'\"ois moi-même me Ie persuadoit.' 
1,[ém. de Retz, vol. 1. p. 348; a 
remarkable passage, and forming 
a striking contrast to the decla- 
mation of those ignorant writers 
who are always reproaching the 
people with their fickleness. 
68 This knotty point was de- 
cided in fa\our of the Duke of 
York, to whom, in 1649, ' lareine 
fit de grands honneurs, et lui 
donna une chaise à bras.' "t/ém. 
de MotÜrville, vol. iii. p. 275. In 
the chamber of the king, the 
matter seems to have been differ- 
ently arranged; for Orner Talon 
Cftfé1n. vol. ii. p. 332) tells us 
that 'Ie duc d'Orléans n'R'\"oit 
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be invited to the royal dinners, and who was to be 
excluded from them; 69 who was to be kissed by the 
queen, and who ,vas not to be l..
ssed by her; 70 who 
should have the first seat in church; 71 what the proper 
proportion was between the rank of different persons, 
and the length of the cloth on which they were allowed 
to stand; 72 what was the dignity a noble must have 
attained, in order to justify his entering the Louvre in 
a coach; 73 who was to have precedence at corona- 
tions ; 74 whether all dukes were equal, or whether, as 
some thought, the Duke de Bouillon, having once pos- 
"sossed the sovereignty of Sedan, was superior to the 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld, who had never possessed 
any sovereignty at an; 75 whether the Duke de Beau- 


point de fauteuil, mais un simple 
siège pliant, à cause que nous 
étions dans 180 chambre du roi.' 
In the subsequent year, the scene 
110t being in the king's room, the 
8ame writer describes' M.le duc 
<l'Orléans assis dans un fauteuil.' 
ibid. vol. iii. p. 95. Compare 
Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis XIII, 
vol. viii. p. 310. Voltaire (Diet. 
Philos. art. Oérémonws) says: 
'La fauteuil à bras, la chaise à 
dos, Ie tabouret, 180 main droite 
et 180 main gauche, ont été pen- 
clan;' plusieurs siècles d'impor- 
tants objets de politique, et 
d'illustres sujets de querelles.' 
fEuvres de Voltaire, vol. xxxvii. 
p. 486. The etiquette of the 
'fauteuil' and 'chaise' is eXplained 
in Mém. de GenUs, vol. x. p. 287. 
69 See ][ém. de ][otteville, vol. 
iii. pp.309, 310. 
70 See a list of those it was 
proper for the queen to kiss, in 
Jlfém. de Mottevüle, '\"01. iii. 
p. 318. 

1 1lfém de Omer Talon, vol. i. 
l'l>. 21 i-21:1. The Prince de 
Condé hotly asserted, that at a 
1è Deum 'i1 ne pou'\"ait être assis 


en autre place que dans 180 pre- 
mière chaire.' This was in 
1642. 
72 For a quarrel respecting the 
'drap de pied,' see ]fém. de 
Motteville vol. ii. p. 249. 
73 A very serious dispute was 
caused by the claim of the Prince 
de Marsillac, for 'permission 
d'entrer dans Ie Louvre en car- 
rosse.' Mém. de Motteville, vol. 
iii. pp. 367-389. 
74 Mém. de Pontchartrain, vol. 
i. pp. 422,423, at the coronation 
of Louis XIII. Other instances 
of difficulties caused by questions 
of precedence, will be found in 
Mém. d' Orner Talem, vol. iii. pp. 
23, 24, 437 ; and even in the 
grave work of Sully, {Economies 
Royal(s, vol. vii. p. 126, vol. viii. 
p. 395; which should be com- 
pared with Dc Thou, HÜ3t. Univ. 
'\"01. ix. pp. 86, 87. 
75 lJfém. de Lenct, vol. i. pp. 
378, 379. LCllet, who was a 
great admirer of the nobles, re- 
lates all this without the faintest 
perception of its absurdity. J 
ought not to omit a terrible dis- 
pute, in 1652, respecting the re- 
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fort ought or ought not to enter the council-chamber 
before the Duke de N emours, and whether, being there, 
he ought to sit above him. 76 These were the great 
questions of the day: while, as if to exhaust every form 
of absurdity, the most serious misunderstandings arose 
as to who should have the honour of giving the king 
his napkin as he ate his meals 77 and who was to enjoy 
the inestimable privilege of helping on the queen with 
her shift. 78 
It may, perhaps, be thought that I owe some apology 
to the reader for obtruding upon his notice these miser- 
able disputes respecting matters which, however despi- 
cable they now appear, were once valued by men not 
wholly devoid of understanding. But, it should be 


cognition of the claims of the 
Duke de Rohan (.J.lfém. de Con- 
rart, pp. 151, 152) ; nor another 
dispu te, in the reign of Henry 
IV., as to whether a duke ought 
to sign his name before a mar- 
shal, or whether a marshal should 
sign first. De Thou, Hist. Univ. 
vol. xi. p. 11. 
76 This difficu1ty, in 1652, 
caused a violent quarrel between 
the two dukes, and ended in a 
duel in which the Duke de N e- 
mours was killed, as is men- 
tioned by most of the contempo- 
rary writers. See Mém. de .J.lfont- 
glat, vol ii. p. 357 ; Mém. de la 
Rochefoltcauld, vol. ii. p. 172; 
Mém. de Conrart, pp. 172-175 ; 
Mém. de Retz, vol. ii. p. 203; 
Jlfém. æ Orner Talon, vol. iii. p. 
437. 
77 Pontchartrain, one of the 
ministers of state, writes, under 
the year 1620: 'En ce même 
temps s'étoit mû un très-grand 
différend entre M. Ie prince de 
Condé et M. Ie comte de Soissons, 
sur Ie sujet de la serviette que 
chacun d' eux prétendoit devoir 
présenter au roi quand ils se ren- 


con treroient tous deux près S3. 
majesté.' JJlém. de Pontchartrain, 
vol. ii. p. 295. Le Vassor, who 
gives a fuller account (Règne de 
Louis XIII, vol. iii. pp. 536, 
537), says, 'Chacun des delL'\: 
princes du sang, fort échauffez à 
qui feroit une fonction de maître 
d'hôtel, tiroit Ia serviette de son 
côté, et la contestation augmen- 
toit d'une manière dont les suites 
pouvoient devenir fåcheuses.' 
But the king interposing, 'ils 
furent donc obligez de céder: 
mais ce ne fut pas sans se dire 
l'un à l'autre des paroles hautes 
et menaçantes.' 
78 According to some authori- 
ties, a man ought to be a duke 
before his wife could be allowed 
to meddle with the queen's shift; 
according to other authorities, 
the lady-in-waiting, whoe'\"er she 
might be, had the right, unless 
a princess happened to be pre- 
sent. On these alternatives, and 
on the difficulties caused by them, 
compare ]Jfém. de Saint-Simon, 
1842, vvl. vii. p. 125, with Mém. 
de ]rlotteville, vol. ii. pp. 28, 276, 
277. 
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renlembered that their occurrence, and above all, the 
importance formerly attached to them, is part of the 
history of the French mind; and they are therefore to 
be estimated, not according to their intrinsic dignity, 
but according to the information they supply respecting 
a state of things which has now passed away. Events 
of this sort, though neglected by ordinary historians, 
are among the staffand staple of history. Not only do 
they assist in bringing before our minds the age to 
which they refer, but in a philosophic point of view they 
are highly important. They are part of the materials 
from which we may generalize the laws of that great 
protective spirit, which in different periods assumes 
different shapes; but which, whatever its form may be, 
always owes its power to the feeling of veneration as 
opposed to the feeling of independence. How natural 
this power is, in certain stages of society, becomes 
evident if we examine the basis on which veneration is 
itself supported. The origin of veneration is wonder 
and fear. These two passions, either alone or com- 
bined, are the ordinary source of veneration; and the 
way in which they arise is obvious. We wonder be- 
cause we are ignorant, and we fear because we are 
weak. It is therefore natural, that in former times, 
when men were more ignorant and more weak than 
they now are, they should likewise have been more 
given to veneration, more inclined to those habits of 
reverence, which if carried into religion, cause super- 
stition, and if carried into politics, cause despotism. 
In the ordinary march of society, those evils are reme- 
died by that progress of knowledge, which at once 
1essens our ignorance and increases our resources: in 
other words, which diminishes our proneness to wonder 
and to fear, and thus weakening our feelings of venera- 
tion, strengthens, in the same proportion, our feelings 
of independence. But in France, this natural tendency 
was, as we have already seen, counteracted by an oppo- 
site tendency; so that wl1Ïle, on the one hand, the 
protective spirit was enfeebled by the advance of"kno,v- 
ledge, it was, on the other hand, invigorated by those 
social and political circumstances which I have at- 
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tempted to trace; and by virtue of which, each class 
exercising great power over the one below it, the 
subordination and subserviency of the whole were 
completely maintained. Hence the mind became ac- 
customed to look upwards, and to rely, not on its own 
resources, but on the resources of others. Hence that 
pliant and submissive disposition, for which the French, 
until the eighteenth century, were always remarkable. 
Hence, too, that inordinate respect for the opinions of 
others, on which vanity, a
 one of their national charac- 
teristics, is founded. 79 For, the feelingR of vanity and of 
veneration have evidently this in common, that they 
induce each man to measure his actions by a standard 
external to himself; while the opposite feelings of 
pride and of independence would make him prefer that 
internal standard which his own mind alone can supply. 
The result of all this was, that when, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the intellectual movement 
stimulated the French to rebellion, its effect was neu- 
tralized by that social tendency which, even in the 
midst of the struggle, kept alive the habits of their old 
subservience. Thus it was that, ,vhile the war "vent on, 
there still remained a constant inclination on the part 
of the people to look up to the nobles, on the part of 
the nobles to look up to the crown. Both classes 
relied upon what they saw immediately above them. 
The people believed that without the nobles there was 
no safety; the nobles believed that ,vithout the crown 
there was no honour. In the case of the nobles, this 
opinion can hardly be blamed; for as their distinctions 
proceed from the crown, they have a direct interest in 
upholding the ancient notion that the sovereign is the 
fountain of honour. They have a direct interest in 
that preposterous doctrine, according to which, the true 
source of honour being overlooked, our attention is 
directed to an imaginary source, by ,vhose op
ration it 
i'3 believed, that in a moment, and at the mere will of a 
prince, the highest honours may be conferred upon the 
meanest men. This, indeec4 .is but part of the old 
7. Also connected WIth the institution of chivalry, both being 
<!ogna.te symptoms of the same spirit. 
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Bcheme to create distinctions for which nature has 
given no warrant; to substitute a superiority which is 
conventional for that which is real; and thus try to 
raise little minds above the level of great ones. The 
utter failure, and, as society advances, the eventual 
cessation of all such attempts, is certain; but it is 
evident, that as long as the attempts are made, they 
who profit by them must be inclined to value those 
from whom they proceed. Unless counteracting cir- 
cumstances interpose, there must be between the two 
parties that sympathy which is caused by the memory 
of past favours, and the hope of future ones. In France, 
this natural feeling being strengthened by that pro- 
tective spirit which induced men to cling to those 
above them, it is not strange that the nobles, even in 
the midst of their turbulence, should seek the slightest 
favours of the crown with an eagerness of which some 
examples have just been given. They had been so 
long accustomed to look up to the sovereign as the 
source of their own dignity, that they believed there 
was some hidden dignity even in his commonest 
actions; so that, to their minds, it was a matter of the 
greatest importance which of them should hand him 
his napkin, which of them should hold his basin, and 
which of them should put on his shirt. so It is not, 
however, for the sake of casting ridicule upon these 
idle and frivolous men, that I have collected evidence 
respecting the disputes with which they were engrossed. 
So far from this, they are rather to be pitied than 
blamed: they acted according to their instincts; they 
even exerted such slender abilities as nature had given 
to them. But we may well feel for that great country 
whose interests depended on their care. And it is 
solely in reference to the fate of the French people 
that the historian need trouble himself with the history 


911 Even just before the Fren('h compared with an extract from 
Re'\"olution, these feelings still Prudhommt!s lJIirror de Pari..
, 
existed. See, for instance the in Southey s Commonplace Book, 
extraordinary details in Campan, third series, 1850, p. 251, no. 
Mém. sur Marie-Antoinette, vol. i. 165. 
pp. fiB, 99; which should be 
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of the French nobles. At the same time, evidence of 
this sort, by disclosing the tendencies of the old nobility, 
displays in one of its most active forms that protective 
and aristocratic spirit, of which they l.-n.ow little who 
only know it in its present reduced and waning con- 
dition. Such facts are to be regarded as the symptoms 
of a cruel disease, by which Europe is indeed still 
afflicted, but which we no, v see only in a very mitigated 
form, and of whose native virulence no one can have an 
idea, unless he has studied it in those early stages, 
when, raging uncontrolled, it obtained such a mastery 
as to check the growth of 1iberty, stop the progress 
of nations, and d,varf the energies of the human 
mind. 
It is hardly necessary to trace at greater length the 
way in which France and England diverged from each 
other, or to point out what I hope ,vill henceforth be 
considered the obvious difference between the civil 
wars in the two countries. It is evident that the low- 
born and plebeian leaders of our rebellion could have no 
sympathy with those matters which perplexed the 
understanding of the great French nobles. Men like 
Cromwell and his co-adjutors were not much versed in 
the mysteries of genealogy, or in the subtleties of heraldic 
lore. They had paid small attention to the etiquette of 
courts; they had not even studied the rules of preced- 
ence. All this ,vas foreign to their design. On the 
other hand, what they did was done thoroughly. They 
knew that they had a great work to perform; and they 
performed it well. s1 They had risen in arms against a 


81 Ludlow thus expresses the from their own consent? being 
sentiments which induced him to fully persuaded, that an accom- 
make war upon the crown: 'The modation with the king was un- 
yuestion in dispute between the safe to the people of England, 
king's party and us being, as I and unjust and wicked in the 
apprehend, whether the king nature of it.' Ludlow's Merrwirs, 
f;!lOuld go'\"ern as a. god by his vol. i. p. 230. Compare White- 
will, and the nation be go\'erned locke's spirited speech to Chris- 
by force like beasts? or whether tina, in Journal of the Swedish 
the people should be gOterned by Embassy, vol. i. p. 238 j and see 
laws made by themsel'\"es, and pp. 390, 391. 
li'\"e under a go'\"ernment derived 
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corrupt and despotic government, and they would not 
stay their hands until they had pulled down those who 
,vere in high places; until they had not only removed 
the evil, but had likewise chastised those bad men by 
whom the evil was committed. And although in this, 
their glorious undertaking, they did undoubtedly dis- 
play some of the infirmities to ,vhich even the highest 
minds are subject; we, at least, ought never to speak 
of them but with that unfeigned respect which is due 
to those who taught the first great lesson to the kings 
of Europe, and who, in language not to be mistaken, 
proclaimed to them that the impunity which they had 
long enjoyed was now come to an end, and that against 
their transgressions the people possessed a remedy, 
sharper, and more decisive, than any they had hitherto 
ventured to use. 



lí6 


CHAPTER IV. 


THB PROTBCl'IVE SPIRIT CARRIED BY LOUIS XIV. INTO LITERA.TU'RB. 
EXAMINATION OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF THIS ALLIA.NCE BETWEEN' 
THE INTELLECTUAL CLASSES AND THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 


THE reader will now be able to understand how it was 
that the protective system, and the notions of subordi- 
nation connected with it, gained in France a strength 
unknown in England, and caused an essential diverg- 
ence between the two countries. To complete the com- 
parison, it seems necessary to examine how this same 
spirit influenced the purely intellectual history or 
France as well as its social and political history. For the 
ideas of dependence upon ,vhich the protective scheme is 
based, encouraged a belief that the subordination which 
existed in politics and in society ought also to exist in 
literature; and that the paternal, inquisitive, and cen- 
tralizing system which regulated the material interests 
of the country, should likewise regulate the inte- 
rests of its kno,vledge. "When, therefore, the Fronde 
was finally overthro,vn, everything ,vas prepared for 
that singular intellectual polity which, during fifty 
years characterised the reign of Louis XIV., and which 
was to French literature what feudalism was to 
French politics. In both cases, homage was paid by one 
party, and protection and favour accorded by the 
other. Every man of letters became a vass
l of the 
French crown. Every book was ,vritten ,vith a view 
to the royal favour; and to obtain the patronage of the 
king was considered the most decisive proof of intel- 
lectual eminence. The effects produced by this system 
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will be examined in the present chapter. The apparent 
cause of the system was the personal character of Louis 
XIV.; but the real and overruling causes were those 
circumstances which I have already pointed out, and 
,vhich established in the French mind associations that 
remained undisturbed until the eighteenth century. rro 
invigorate those associations, and to carry them into 
every department of life, 'was the great aim of Louis 
XIV.; and in that he was completely successful. It is 
on this account that the history of his reign becomes 
highly instructive, because we see in it the most re- 
markable instance of despotism which has ever occurred; 
a despotism of the largest and most comprehensive 
kind; a despotism of fifty years over one of the most 
civilized people in Europe, who not only bore the yoke 
without repining, but submitted with cheerfulness, and 
even with gratitude, to him by whom it was imposed.' 
What makes this the more strange is, that the reign 
of Louis XIV. must be utterly condemned if it is 
tried even by the lowest standard of morals, of honour, 
or of interest. A coarse and unbridled profligacy, 
follo,ved by tbe meanest and most grovelling super- 


1 On the disgraceful subser- stood; for whatever flashes may 
viency of the most eminent men now and then appear, I never 
of letters, see Capefigue's Louis yet knew one single Frenchman 
XIV, vol. i. pp. 41, 42, 116; a free man.' Forster's Original 

nd on the feeling of the people, Letters of Locke, Sidney, and 
Le Vassor, who wrote late in the Slwftesóury, 1830, p. 205. In 
reign of Louis XIV., bitterly the same yea.r, De :Foe makes I), 
says, 'mais les Français, accou- similar remark in regard to the 
tumés à l'esclavage, ne sentent French nobles, Wilson's L
fe of 
plus la. pesanteur de leurs De Foe, vol. ii. p. 209; and, in 
C'haînes.' Le Vassor, Hist. de 1699, Addison writes from Blois 
J ouis .XIII, '\"01. vi. p. 670. Fo- a letter which strikingly illus- 
l.eigners were equally amazed at trates the df>gradation of the 
t he general, aud still more, at French. Aikin' s L
fe of Addi.
on, 
the willing servility. Lord vol. i. p. 80. Compare Em.12ft'l, 
Shaftcsbury, in a lett('r dated Own Time, vol. iv. p. 365, oa 
February 1704-5, passes a. glow- 'the gross excess of flattery t{} 
ing eulogy upon liberty; but he which the l"rcnch ha'\"e run, bt'- 
a(ld
, that in France' you will Jond the examplE's of form('r 
hardly find this argument under- ages, in honour of their king.' 
VOL. II. N 
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stition, charact.erized his private life, while in his 
public career he displayed an arrogance and a sys- 
tematic perfidy which eventually roused the anger of 
all Europe, and brought upon France sharp and signal 
retribution. Às to his domestic policy, he formed a 
strict alliance with the church; and although he re- 
sisted the authority of the Pope, he willingly left his 
subjects to be oppressed by the tyranny of the clergy2 
To them he abandoned everything except the exercise 
of his own prerogative. 3 Led on by them, he, from 
the moment he assumed the Government, began to 
encroach upon those religious liberties of which Henry 
IV. had laid the foundation, and which down to this 
period had been preserved intact. 4 It ,vas at the insti- 
gation of the clergy that he revoked the Edict ofN antes, 
by which the principle of toleration had for nearly a 
century been incorporated with the law of the land. ð 
It was at their instigation that, just before this out- 


2 The terms of this compact 
between the crown and the 
church are fa.irly stated by M. 
Ranke: "Vir sehen, die beiden 
Gewalten unterstützten einan- 
<ler. Der König ward von den Ein- 
wirkul1gen der weltlichen, der 
Clerus yon der unbedingten Au- 
torität del' geistlichen Gewalt des 
Papstthums freigesprochen.' ])ie 
Päpste, vol. iii. p. 168. 
3 This part of his character is 
skilfully drawn by Sismondi, 
Hist. des Français, Y01. XXY. 
p. 43. 
f Flasson supposes that the 
first persecuting laws were in 
1679: 'Des l'année 1679 les 
concessions faites aux protestans 
avaient été graduellement res- 
treintes.' ])iplomatif' Française, 
'"01. i'\". p. 92. But the fact is, 
that these laws began in 1662, 
t he year after the death of ::\Ia- 
za.rin. See Sismondi, Hist. des 
Prllilçais, '.01. xx,.. p. 167 ; Be- 


noist, Edit de 1!;antes, vol. iii. pp. 
460-462, 481. In 1667, a letter 
from Thynne to Lord Clarendon 
(Lister's Life of Clarendon, vol. 
üi. p. 446) mentions' the horrid 
persecutions the reformed re- 
ligion undergoes in France;' 
and Locke, who travelled in 
France in 1675 and 1676, stat('s 
in his Journal (King's Life of 
Locke, vol. i. p. 110) that the 
Protestants were losing , every 
day some privilege or other.' 
A An account of the re'\"ocation 
will be found in all the French 
historians; but I do not remem- 
ber that any of them ha\
e notice(l 
that there was a rumour of it ill 
Paris twenty years before it 
occurred. In l\Iarch 1,66J Patin 
writes, 'On dit que, pour miner 
les huguenots, Ie roi yeut sup- 
primer les chambrcs de l'édit, et 
abolir l'édit dE: :Nantes.' Letb.ls 
de Patin, TOI. iii. p. 516. 
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rage upon the most sacred rights of his subjects, he, in 
order to terrify the Protestants into conversion, sud- 
denly let loose upon them whole troops of dissolute 
soldiers, who were allowed to practise the most revolt- 
ing cruelties. The frightful barbarities which followed 
are related by authentic writers ;6 and of the effect pro- 


6 Compare Burnet's Own 
Time, yo1. iii. pp. 73-76, with 
Siècle de LouÚJ XIV, in (Euvres 
de Voltaire, vol. xx. pp. 377, 
378. Voltaire says that the 
Protestants who persisted in 
their religion' étaient livrés aux 
soldats, qui eurent toute licence, 
excepté celIe de tuer. Il yeut 
pourtant plusieurs personnes si 
cruellement maltraitées qu' elles 
en moururent.' And Burnet, 
who was in France in 1685, says, 
'all men set their thoughts on 
work to invent new methods of 
cruelty.' What some of those 
methods were, I shall now re- 
late; because the evidence, how- 
e'\"er painful it may be, is neces- 
sary to enable us to understand 
the reign of Louis XIV. It is 
necessary that the veil should 
be rent; and that the squeamish 
delicacy which would hide such 
facts, should give way before the 
obligation which the historian is 
under of holding up to public 
opprobrium, and branding with 
public infamy, the church by 
which the measures were insti- 
gated, the so'\"ereign Ly whom 
they were enforced, and the age 
in which they were permitted. 
The two original sources for 
our knowledge of these events 
are, Quick's ß!/nodicon in Gallia, 
1692, folio; and BC1zoist, Histoire 
de l'Edit de Nantcs, 1695, 4to. 
From these works I extract the 
following accounts of what hap- 
pened in Fran
6 in 168.3. 'Aftcr- 
l( 
 


wards they falll1pon the persons 
of the ProtE'stants; and there 
was no wickedness, though never 
so horrid, which they did not 
put in practice, that they might 
enforce them to change their re- 
ligion. . . . They bound them 
as criminals are when they be 
put to the rack; and in th
.t pos- 
ture, putting a funnel into their 
mouths, they poured wine down 
their throats till its fumes had 
deprived them of their reason, 
and they had in that condi tion 
madA them consent to become 
Catholics. Some they stripped 
stark naked, and after they had 
offered them a thousand indigni- 
ties, they stuck them with pins 
from head to foot; they cut them 
with pen-knives, tear them by 
the noses with red-hot pincers, 
and dragged them about the 
rooms till they promised to be- 
come Roman Catholics, or that 
the doleful outcries of these poor 
tormented creatures, calling up- 
on God for mercy, constra.ined 
thE'm to let them go. . . . . . In 
some places they tied fathers and 
husbands to the bed-posts, and 
ravished their wives and daugh- 
ters before their eyes. . . From 
others they pluck off the nails of 
their hands and toes, which must 
needs cause an intolerable pain. 
They burnt the feet of others 
They blew up men and wumen 
with bellows, till they wel.e 
ready to bur
t in piecE's. If 
these horrid usagE's cuuld not 
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duced on the nlaterial interests of the nation, some idea 
may be formed from the fact, that these religious per- 


prevail upon them to violate 
their consciences, and abandon 
their religion, they did then im- 
prison them in close and noisome 
dungeons, in which they exer- 
cised all kinds of inhumanities 
upon them.' Quick's Synodicon, 
vol. i. pp. cxxx. cxxxi. 'Cepen- 
dant les troupes exerçoient par- 
tout de cruautez inouies. Tout 
leur étoit permis, pourveu qu'ils 
ne fissent pas mourir. Us fai- 
soiint danser quelquefois leurs 
hôtes, jusqu'à ce qu'ils tombas- 
sent en défaillance. Us bernoient 
les autres jusqu'à ce qu'ils n'en 
pouvoient plus. . . . . . II yen 
eut quelques-uns à qui on versa 
de l'eau bouillante dans 130 
bouche. . . . . n y en eut plu- 
sieurs à qui on donna des coups 
de bâton sous les pieds, pour 
éprouver si ce supplice est aussi 
cruel que les relations Ie pub- 
lient. On arrachoit à d'autres 
Ie poi! de la barbe. . . D'autres 
brûloient à 130 chandelle Ie poi! 
des bras et des jambes de leurs 
hôtes. D'autres faisoient brûler 
de la poudre, si près du visage 
de ceux qui leur resistoient, 
qu' elle leur grilloit toute la peau. 
Ils mettoient à d'autres des 
charbons allumez dans les mains, 
et les contraignoient de les tenir 
fermées, jusqu'à ce que les char- 
bons fussent éteints. . . . . On 
brûla, les pieds à plusieurs, te- 
nant If'S uns long-tems devant 
un grand feu; appliquant aux 
autres une pelle ardente sous les 
pied
; liant les pieds df's autres 
dans des bottines pleines de 
graisae, qu'on faisoit fondre et 
ehauffer peu à peu devant un 


brasier ardent.' Benoist, Hist. 
de I' Edit de Nantes, vol. v. pp 
887-889. One of the Protes- 
tants, named Ryau, they' li- 
èrent fort étroitement; lui sev- 
rèrent les doigts des mains; lui 
fichèrent des épingles sous leg. 
ongles; lui firent brûler de la 
poudre dans les oreilles; lui 
percèrent les cuisses en plusieurs 
lieux, et versèrent du vinaigre et 
du sel dans ses blessures. Pa?" ce 
tou?"ment il s épuisèrent sa pa- 
tience en deux jou?"s; et le lor- 
cè?"ent à changer de religion,' p. 
890. 'Ses dragons étoient les 
mêmes en tous lieux. Ils bat- 
toient, ils étourdissoient, i!s brû- 
loient en Bourgogne comme en 
Poitou, en Champagne comme 
en Guyenne, en N ormandie 
comme en Languedoc. l\Iais ils 
n'avoient pour les femmes ni 
plus de respect, ni plus de pitié 
que pour les hommes. Au con- 
traire, ils abusoient de la tendre 
pudeur qui est une des propriétez 
de leur sexe; et ils s' en prev'.l- 
loient pour leur faire de plus 
sensibles outrages. On leur le- 
voit queIquefois leurs juppes par 
dessus la tête, et on leur jetoit 
des seaux d' eau sur Ie corps. II 
y en eut plusieurs que les soldats 
mirent en chE'mise, et qu'ils 
forcèrent de danser avec eux dans 
cet état. . . . . . Deux filles do 
Calais, nommées Ie Noble, furent 
mises toutes nuës sur}e pavé, et 
furent ainsi exposées à la moc- 
querie et aux outrages des pas- 
sans. . . . . Des dragons ayant 
lié 130 dame dQ Vezençai à 130 que- 
nouille de son lit, lui crachoient 
dans 130 bouche quand elle l'ou- 
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secutions cost France half a million of her most indus 
trious inhabitants, .who fled to different parts, taking 
with them those habits of labour, and that kno,vledge 
and experience in their respective trades, ,vhich had 
hitherto been employed in enriching their own country.7 
These things are notorious, they are incontestable, and 
they lie on the surface of history . Yet, in the face of 
them there are still found men who hold up for admira- 
tion the age of Louis XIV. Although it is ,veIl known 
that in his reign every vestige of liberty was destroyed; 
that the people were .weighed down by an insufferable 
taxation; that their children .were torn from them by 
tens of thousands to swell the royal armies; that the 
resources of the country were squandered to an unpre- 
cedented extent; that a despotism of the ,vorst kind 
,vas firmly established ;-although all this is universally 
admitted, yet there are writers, even in our own day, 
,vho are so infatuated ,vith the glories of literature, as 
to balance them against the most enormous crimes, and 
,vho will forgive every injury inflicted by a prince 
<luring whose life there were produced the Letters of 
Pascal, the orations of Bossuet, the Comedies of 

Iolière, and the Tragedies of Racine. 
This me
hod of estimating the merits of a sovereign 
is, indeed, so rapidly dying away, that I shall not spend 


vroit pour parler ou pour soupi- 
rer.' pp. 891, 892. At p. 917 
are other details, far more hor- 
rible, respecting the treatment 
of women, and which indignation 
rather than shame prevents me 
from transcribing. Indeed, the 
shame can only light on the 
church and the government under 
whose united authority such scan- 
dalous outrages could be oponly 
perpetrated, merely for the sake 
of compelling men to change 
their religious opinions. 
7 M. Blanqui (Hist. de l' Eco- 
nomie Politique, vol. ii, p. 10) 
says, that the revocation of the 
Edict of Kantes cost France 


'cinq cent mille de ses enfants 
les plus industrieux," who carried 
into other countries 'les habi- 
tudes d'ordre et de travail dont 
ils étaient imbus.' See also 
Siècle de Louis Xl V, chap. xxxvi., 
in (Euvres de Voltaire, vol. xx. 
pp. 380, 381. Several of them 
emigrated to North America. 
Compare Godwin on Population, 
pp. 388,389, with Benoist, f Edit 
de Nantes, vol. v. pp. 973, 974, 
and Lydf s Second Visit to the 
United States, edit. 1849, vol. ii. 
p. 159. See also, on the effects 
of the Revocation, Lcttrcs iné- 
dites de Voltaire, yol. ii. p. 473. 
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any words in refuting it. But it is connected with a 
more widely diffused error respecting the influence of 
roy&,l patronage .upon national literature. This is a de- 
lusion which men of letters have themselves been the 
first to propagate. From the language too many of 
them are in the habit of employing, we might be led to 
believe that there is some magical power in the smiles 
of a king which stimulates the intellect of the fortunate 
individual whose heart they are permitted to gladden. 
Nor must this be despised as one of those harmless pre- 
judices that still linger round the person of the sove- 
reign. It is not only founded on a misconception of the 
nature of things, but it is in its practical consequences 
very injurious. It is injurious to the independent spirit 
,vhich literature should always possess; and it is inju- 
rious to princes themselves, because it strengthens that 
vanity of which they generally have too large a share. 
Indeed, if we consider the position they no-w occupy in 
the most civilized countries, we shall at once see the 
absurdity of an opinion ,vhich, in the present state of 
l..rnowledge, is unfit to be held by educated men. 
From the moment that there ,vas finally abandoned 
the theological fiction of the divine right of kings, it 
necessarily folluwed that the respect felt for them 
should suffer a corresponding diminution. 8 "The super- 
stitious reverence ,vith which they were formerly re- 
garded is extinct, and at the present day we are no 
longer awed by that divinity with which their persons 
were onco supposed to be hedged. 9 The standard, 
therefore, by which we should measure them is obvious. 


I On the diminished respect 
fur kings, caused by the aban- 
donment of divine right, see 
Spencers Social Statics, pp. 423, 
424; and on the influence of the 
clergy in propagating the old 
doctrine, see Allen's learned 
work on the Royal PrerogatÏt'c, 
edit. 18-19, p. 156. See also 
some striking remarks by Locke, 
in Kh l g's Life of Locke, vol. ii. 
p. 90. 


8 'Qu'est devenu, en effet, Ie 
droit divin, cette pensée, autre- 
fois acceptée par les masses, que 
les rois étaient les représentants 
de Dieu sur la terre, que la racine 
de leur pouvoir était dans Ie 
ciel? Elle s' est évanouit de'\"ant 
cette autre pensée, qu'aucun 
nuage, aucnn mysticisme n' ob: 
scurcit; devant cette pensée 51 
naturelle et brillant d'une clarte 
si nette et si vive, que la sou\""e-- 
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We should applaud their conduct in proportion as they 
contribute towards the happiness of the nation over 
which they are intrusted with power; but we ought to 
remember that, from the manner in which they are 
educated. and from the childish homage always paid to 
them, their information must be very inaccurate, and 
their prejudices very numerous. 10 On this account, so 
far from expecting that they should be judicious patrons 
of literature, or should in any way head their age, we 
ought to be satisfied if they do not obstinately oppose 
thé spll
it of their time, and if they do not attempt to 
stop the march of society. For, unless the sovereign, 
in spite of the intellectual disadvantages of his position, 
is a man of very enlarged mind., it must usually happell 
that he will reward, not those who are most able, but 
those who are most compliant; and that while he 
refuses his patronage to a profound and independent 
thinker, he will grant it to an author who cherishes 
ancient prejudices and defends ancient abuses. In this 
'way, the prhctice of conferring on men of letters either 
honorary or pecuniary rewards, is agreeable, no doubt, 
to those who receive them; but has a manifest ten- 
dency to weaken the boldness and energy of their senti- 
lnents, and therefore to impair the value of their works. 
'l'his might be made evident by publishing a list of 
those literary pensions which have been granted by 
European princes. If this were done, the mischief pro- 


raine puissance, sur la terre, ap- 
partient au peuple entier, et non 

\ une fraction, et moins encore 
à un senl homme.' Bey, Science 
Sociale, yo!. iii. p. 308. Compare 
1Ilanning on the Law of Nations, 
p. 101 ; Laing's Swedcn, p. 408; 
Laing's Denmark, p. 196; 
Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 391. 
10 In this, as in all instances, 
the language of respect long sur- 
,.i yes the feeling to which the 
language owed its origin. Lord 
Brougham (Poritical Pftilosoph.1l, 
yo1. i. p. 42, Lond. 18-19) ob- 
flf'r\'es, that 'all their titles are 


derivecl from a divine original- 
all refer to them as represent- 
ing the DE'ity on earth. They 
are called "Grace," "MaJesty." 
They are termed "The Lord's 
anointed," "TIle Vicegerent of 
God 'Upon earth;" with many 
other names which are either 
nonsensical or blasphemous, but 
which are outdone in absurdity 
by the kings of the East.' True 
enough: but if Lord Brougham 
had written thus three centuries 
ago, he would have haù h.:s ears 
cut off for his pains. 
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duced by these and similar rew.ards would be clearly 

cen. After a careful study of the history of literature, 
1 think myself authorised to say, that for one instance 
in ,vhich a sovereign has rccompensed a man who is 
before his age, there are at least twenty instances of 
his recompensing one "\vho is behind his age. The 
result is, that in every country where royal patronage 
has been long and generally bestowed, the spirit of 
literature, instead of being progressive, has become 
reactionary. .An alliance has been struck up between 
those who give and those who receive. By a system of 
bounties, there has been artificially engendered a 
greedy and necessitous class; ,vho, eager for pensions, 
and offices, and titles, have made the pursuit of truth 
subordinate to the desire of gain, and have infused 
into their writings the prejudices of the court to ,vhich 
they cling. Hence it is, that the marks of favour have 
become the badge of servitude. Hence it is, that the 
acquisition of kno,vledge, by far the noblest of all occu- 
pations, an occupation which of all others raises tÌ1e 
dignity of man, has been debased to the level of a com- 
mon profession, where the chances of success are 
nleasured by the number of rewards, and where the 
highest honours are in the gift of whoever happens to 
be the minister or sovereign of the day. 
This tendency forms of itself a decisive objection to 
the views of those who ,vish to entrust the executive 
government with the means of rewarding literary men. 
But there is also another objection, in some respects 
still more serious. Every nation ,vhich is allo,ved to 
pursue its course uncontrolled, will easily satisfy the 
.wants of its own intellect, and will produce such a 
literature as is best suited to its actual condition. And 
it is evidently for the interest of all classes that the 
production shall not be greater than the want; tbat the 
supply shall not exceed the demand. It is, nloreover, 
necessary to the 'v ell-being of society that a healthy 
proportion should be kept up bet,veen the intellectual 
classes and the practical classes. It is necessary that 
there should be a certain ratio between those ,vho are 
most inclined to think, and those 'v ho are most inclinell 
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to act. If we were all authors, our material interests 
,vauld suffer; if we were all men of business, our men- 
tal pleasures would be abridged. In the first case, 
we should be famished philosophers; in the other case, 
,ve should be wealthy fools. Now, it is obvious that, 
according to the commonest principles of human action 
the relative numbers of these two classes will be 
adjusted, without effort, by the natural, or, as ,ve call 
it, the spontaneous movement of society. But if a 
government takes upon itself to pension literary men, 
it disturbs this movement; it troubles the harmony of 
things. This is the unavoidable result of that spirit of 
interference, or, as it is termed, protection, by which 
every country has been greatly injured. If, for in- 
stance, a fund were set apart by the state for rewarding 
butchers and tailors, it is certain that the number of 
those useful men would be needlessly augmented. If 
another fund is appropriated for the literary classes, it is 
as certain that men of letters will increase more rapidly 
than the exigencies of the country require. In both 
cases, an artificial stimulus will produce an unhealthy 
action. Surely, food and clothes are as necessary for 
the body as literature is for the mind. Why, then, 
should we call upon government to encourage those who 
write our books, any more than to encourage those 
,vho kill our mutton and mend our garments? The 
truth is, that the intellectual march of society is, in 
this respect, exactly analogous to its physical march. 
In some instances a forced supply may, indeed, create 
an unnatural want. But this is an artificial state of 
things, which indicates a diseased action. In a healthy 
condition, it is not the supply which canses the want, 
but it is the want which gives rise to the supply. To 
suppose, therefore, that an increase of authors would 
necessarily be followed by a diffusion of knowledge, is as 
if we were to suppose that an increase of butchers must 
be followed by a diffusion of food. This is not the ,yay 
in which things are ordered. 
len must have appetite 
before they will eat; they must have money before 
they can buy; they must be inquisitive before they 
will read. 'The two great principles ,vhich move the 
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world are, the love of wealth and the love of knowledge. 
These two principles respectively represent and govern 
the two most important classes into which every civi- 
lized country is divided. What a government giyes to 
one of these classes, it must take from the other. 1Vhat 
it gi,es to literature, it must take from wealth. rThis 
can never be done to any great extent, without en- 
tailing the most ruinous consequences. For, the natural 
proportions of society being destroyed, society itself will 
be thrown into confusion; While men of letters are 
protected, men of industry will be depressed. The 
lower classes can count for little in the eyes of those to 
w horn literature is the first consideration. The idea of 
the liberty of the people will be discouraged; thpir 
persons will be oppressed; their labour will be taxed. 
The arts necessary to life will be despised, in order that 
those which embellish life may be favoured. The many 
\vill be ruined, that the few may be pleased. 'Vhile 
every thing is splendid above, all \vill be rotten belo\v. 
Fine pictures, noble palaces, touching dramas-these 
may for a time be produced in profusion, but it 'v ill be 
at the cost of the heart and strength of the nation. 
Even the class for whom the sacrifice has been made, 
will soon decay. Poets may continue to sing the 
praises of the prinee who has bought them with his 
gold. It is, however, certain that men \vho begin by 
losing their independence, will end by losing their 
energy. Their intellect must be robust indeed, if it 
does not ,vitber in the sickly atmosphere of a court. 
Their attention being concentrated on their nlaster, 
they insensibly contract those habits of servility which 
are suited to their position; and, as the range of their 
sympathies is diminished, the use anù action of their 
genius become impaired. To them submission is a 
custom, and servitude a pleasure. In their hands, 
literature soon loses its boldness, tradition is ap,Pealed 
to as the ground of truth, and the spirit of inquiry is 
extinguished. Then it is, that there comes one of 
those sad moments in which, no outlet being left for 
public opinion, the minds of men are unable to find n 
vent; their discontents, having no voice, slowly rankle 
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into a deadly hatred; their passions accumulate in 
silence, until at length, losing all patience, they are 
. goaded inlio one of those terrible revolutions, by which 
they humble the pride of their rulers, and carry retri- 
bution even into the heart of the palace. 
The truth of this picture is well kno,vn to those who 
have studied the history of Louis XIV., and the con- 
nection between it and the French Revolution. That 
prince adopted, during his long reign, the mischievous 
practice of rewarding literary men with large sums of 
money, and of conferring on them numerous marks of 
personal favour. As this .was done for more than half 
a century; and as the ,vealth which he thus unscrupu- 
louslyemployed ,vas of course taken from his other 
subjects, we can find no better illustration of the results 
which such patronage is likely to produce. He, 
indeed, has the merit of organizing into a system that 
protection of literature which some are so anxious to 
restore. "\Vhat the effect of this was upon the general 
interests of knowledge, we shall presently see. But its 
effoct upon authors themselves should be particularly 
attended to by those men of letters who, with little 
regard to their own dignity, are constantly reproaching 
the English government for neglecting the profession 
of ,vhich they themselves are members. In no age 
have literary men been aw"arded ,vith such profuseness 
as in the reign of Louis XIV.; and in no age have they 
been so mean-spirited, so servile, so utterly unfit to 
fulfil their great vocation as the apostles of kno,vlege 
and the missionaries of truth. The history of the most 
celebrated authors of that time proves that, notwith- 
standing their acquirements, and the power of their 
minds, they were unable to resist the surrounding cor- 
ruption. rro gain the favour of the king, they sacrificed 
that inùependent spirit ,vhich should have been dearer to 
them than life. They gave away the inheritance of 
genius; they sold their birthright for a mess of pottage. 
'Vhat happened then, ,vould under the same circum- 
stanccs happen now. A fe,v eminent thinkers Inay be 
able for a certain time to resist the pressure of their 
age. But, looking at lllallkind generally, society can 
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Lave no hold on any class except through the medium 
(If their interests. It behoves, therefore, every people 
to take heed, that the interests of literary men are on 
t heir side rather than on the side of their rulers. 
For, literature is the representative of intellect, w.hich 
is progressive; government is the representative of 
order, which is stationary. As long as these two great 
puwcrs are separate, they will correct and react upon 
each other, and the people may hold the balance. If, 
however, these powers coalesce, if the government can 
corrupt the intellect, and if the intellect will yield 
to tbe government, the inevitable result must be, 
despotism in politics, and servility in literature. This 
,vas the history of France under Louis XIV.: and this, 
,ve may rest assured, will be the history of every 
country that shall be tempted to fol1ow so attractive 
but so fatal an example. 
The reputation of Louis XIV. originated in the 
gratituùe of men of letters; but it is now supported by 
a popular notion that the celebrated literature of his 
age is mainly to be ascribed to his fostering care. If, 
h01yeVer, we examine this opinion, we shall find that, 
like many of the traditions of .which history is full, it is 
entirely devoid of truth. 'Ve shall find two lcaùing 
circumstances, which ,vill prove that the literary 
splendour of his reign ,vas not the result of his efforts, 
but was the work of that great generation which preceded 
him; and that the intellect of France, so far from 
being benefited by his munificence, was hampered by 
his protection. 
I. The first circumstance is, that the imJnense im- 
pulse .which, during the administrations of Riehelieu 
and of Mazarin, had been given to the highest branches 
of knowledge, was suddenly stopped. In 16Gl Louis 
XIV. assumed the government; 11 and from that 
moment until his death, in 1715, the history of France, 
so far as great discoveries are concerned, is a blank in 
the annals of Europe. If, putting aside all precon- 


II I La première période du gou,-ernement de Louis XIV com- 
Ir.f-nee dùnc en 1661.' Capr.figue's Lollis 
lï V., T01. i. p. 4. 
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ceived notions respecting the supposed glory of that 
aO'e, we examine the matter fairly, it will be seen that 
i
 every department there was a manifest dearth of 
original thinkers. There was much that was elegant, 
much that was attractive. The senses of men were 
soothed and flattered by the creations of art, by paint- 
ings, by palaces, by poems; but scarcely any thing of 
moment .was added to the 
um of human knowledge. 
If we take the mathematics, and those mixed sciences 
to which they are applicable, it will be universally 
admitted that the;ir most successful cultivators in 
France during the seventeenth century were Descartes, 
Pascal, Fermat, Gasscnl1i, and ltlersenne. But, so far 
from Louis XIV. having any share in the honour due 
to them, these eminent men were engaged in their inves- 
tigations while the king was still in his cradle, and 
completed them before he assumed the government, 
and therefore before his system of protection came into 
play. Descartes died in 1650,12 when the king was 
twelve years old. Pascal, whose name, like that of 
Descartes, is commonly associated with the age of 
Louis XIV., had gained an European reputation while 
Louis, occupied in the nursery with his toys, was not 
aware that any such man existed. His treatise on 
conic sections was written in 1639 ; 13 his decisive ex- 
periments on the weight of air were made in 1648; 14 
and his researches on the cycloid, the last great 
inquiry he ever undertook, were in 1658,15 when 


12 Biog. Univ. ,01. xi. p. 1:>7. 
18 In Biog. Univ. vol. xxxiii. 
p. 50, he is said to have composed 
it 'à rAge de seize ans ;' and at 
p. 46, to have been born in 1623. 
14 Leslie's Natural Philosoph,1!, 
p. 201; Bordas Dcm 0 ulin , Le 
Cartésianisme, vol. i. p. :no. Sir 
John Herschel (Disc. on Nat. 
Philf's. pp. 229, 230) calls this 
( one of the first, if not the very 
fìrst,' crucial instance fE'corded in 
physics; and he thinks that it 
· tl'nd C'd, more powerfully than 
any thing which had previously 


been done in science, to confirm 
in the minds of men that dispo- 
sition to experimental verifica- 
tion which had scarcely yet taken 
full and secure root.' In this 
point of ,iew, the addition it ac- 
tually made to knowledge is the 
smallest part of its merit. 
III l\lontucla (Rist. drs },[atllé- 
matiq1.lcs, vol. ii. p. 61) says, 
'vers 16C:;S ;' and at p. 65, 'il so 
mit, '\"ers Ie commencement do 
1658, à considérer plus profon- 
démont les propriétés de cP.tt;:a 
courbe.' 
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Louis,. still under the tutelage of 
Iazarin, had no sort 
of authority. Fermat was one of tho most profoullll 
thinkers of the seventeenth century, particularly as a 
geometrician, in which respect he ,vas second only to 
Descartes. 16 The most important steps he took are 
those concerning the geometry of infinites, applied to 
the ordinates and tangents of curves; which, however, 
he completed in or before IG36. 17 As to Gasscndi and 

Iersenne, it is enough to say that Gassendi died in 
1655,18 six years before Louis was at the head of 
affairs; while ltlersenne died in 1G48,19 .when the great 
king was ten years old. 
These ,vere the men who flourished in France just 
hefore the system of Louis XIV. came into operation. 
Shortly after their death the patronage of the king 
hegan to tell upon the national intellect; and during 
the next fifty years no addition of importance w.as 
lllade to either branch of the mathematics, or, "ith the 
:-;ingle exception of acoustics,20 to any of the sciences to 


II 1tlontucla (llist. des },[athé- 
/JUlt. vol ii. p. 136) enthusiasti- 
cally declares that' si Descartes 
(.ût manqué à l'esprit humain, 
l.'ermat l' eût remplacé en géomé- 
trie.' Simson, the celebrated 
restorer of Greek geometry, said 
that Fermat was the only modern 
who understood porisms. See 
Trail's Account of Simson, 1812, 
4to. pp. 18, 41. On the con- 
llexion between his views and the 
subsequent discovery of the diffe- 
rential calculus, Bee Brewster's 
Life of lÙwton, vol. ii. pp. 7, 8 ; 
and compare Comte, Philosopltie 
Positive, TOL i. pp. 228, 229,726, 
727. 
:7 See extracts from two letters 
written by Fermat to Rl)ber'\"al, 
in 1636, in },[outllcla, llist. des 
Jfatlté,natiqucs, vol. ii. pp. 136, 
137; respecting which there is 
no notice in the me3f!re article 
()ll Fermat, in Hutto t's .J.1Iathe 


matical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 510, 
4to. 1815. It is a disgrace to 
Engli
h mathematicians that this 
unsatisfactory work of Hutton's 
should still remain the best they 
have produced on the history òf 
their own science. 1'he same 
disregard of dates is shown in 
the hasty remarks on Fermat by 
Playfair. See Play/air's IJissrr- 
talion on the Progr
s of J[ atltC- 
matical Science, Ellcyclop. Brit. 
'.01. i. p. 440, 7th edition. 
18 Hutton's .J..llathemat. Did. 
'\"01. i. p. 572. 
18 Ibid. \"01. ii. p. 46. 
20 Of which 
au'\"eur may Le 
considered the creator. Compare' 
Eioge de Sauveur, in æuvres d' 
Fontenelle, Paris, 1766, '\"01. \". 
p. 435, ",ith JVlteWell's Hi.,t. (!, 
the lndl c. &ienc('s, Tot ii. p. 
334; Comte, Plti/UB POSe \"01. ii. 
pp. 627, 62R 
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which the mathematics are applied. 2 1 The further the 
seventeenth century advanced, the more evident did 
the decline become, and the more clearly can we trace 
the connexion between the waning powers of the 
French, and that protective spirit which enfeebled the 
energies it wished to strengthen. Louis had heard 
that astronomy is a noble study; he was therefore 
anxious, by encouraging its cultivation in France, 
to add to the glories of his own name.2
 'Vith 
this view, he rewarded its professors with unexampled 
profusion; he built the splendid Observatory of Paris; 
] 1e invited to his court the most eminent foreign astro- 
nomers, cassini from Italy, Römer from Denmark, 
Huygens from Holland. But, as to native ability, 
France did not produce a single man who made even 
one of those various discoveries ,vhich mark the epochs 
uf astronomical science. . In other countries vast pro- 
b'Tess ,vas made; and Newton in particular, by his 
immense generalizations, reformed nearly every branch 
of physics, and remodelled astronomy by carrying the 
Jaws of gravitation to the extremity of the solar system. 
On the other hand, France had fallen into such a tor- 
por, that these wonderful discoveries, which changed 
the face of kno,vledge, were entirely neglected, there 
being no instance of any French astronomer adopting 
them until 1732, that is, forty-five years after they 
had been published by their immortal author. 23 Even 


II In the report presented to 
:Kapoleon by the French Insti- 
tute, it is said of the reign of 
Louis XIV., 'les sciences exactes 
l"t h.s sciences physiques peu cul- 
t i vées en :France dans un siècle 
qui paroissoit ne trouver de 
dlarmes que da.ns 130 littérature.' 
jJacÍlr, Rapport Historique, p. 
:! 1. Or, as Lacretelle expresses 
it (Dix-lmitième Sièclc, yo1. ii. 
p. 10), 'La France, après avoir 
fuurni D('scartcs et Pascal, eut 
pendant qudque temps à cnvier 
:1lL,,{ na.tions étrangèrl's la gloirc 


de prod uire des génies créateurs 
dans les sciences.' 
22 A writer late ia the seven
 
teenth century says, with some 
simplicity, 'the prf'sent king of 
France is reputed an encourager 
of choice and able men, in all 
faculties, who can attribute to 
his greatness.' Aubrcy's Lettas. 
vol ii. p. 624. 
23 The Principia of Newtol1 
appeared in 1687 ; and l\Iauper
 
tuis, in 173
, ',vas the first f.lS
 
tronomer of :France who under- 
took a critical defence of the 
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in matters of detail, the most valuablo improvement 
made by French astronomers during the power of 
Louis XIV. .was not original. They laid claim to the 
invention of the micrometer; an admirabie resource, 
which, as they supposed, was first contrived by Picarù 
and Auzout. 24 The truth, however, is, that here again 
they were anticipated by the activity of a freer and 
less protected people; since the micrometer was in- 
vented by Gascoigne in or just before 1639, when the 
English monarch, so far from having leisure to patronize 
science, was about to embark in that struggle ,,,hich, 
ten years later, cost him his crown and his life. 25 
The absence in France, during this period, not only 
of great discoveries, but also of mere practical inge- 
nuity, is certainly very striking. In investigations 
requiring minute accuracy, the necessary tools, if at all 


theory of gravitation.' Grant's 
Hist. of Pltysi.cal Astronomy, pp. 
31,43. In 1738, Voltaire writes, 
'La France est jusqu'à présent 
Ie seul pays où les théories de 
Newton en physique, et de Boör- 
haave en médecinE', soient com- 
battues. Nous n'a'\"ons pas en- 
core de bons éléments de phy- 
sique; nous avons pour toute 
astronomie Ie livre de Bion, qui 
n' est qu'un ramas informe de 
qUE'lques mémoires de l'acadé- 
mie.' Correspond. in æuvres de 
Voltaire, vol. xlvii. p. 340. On 
the tardy reception of Newton's 
discoveriE's in France, compare 
Floge de Lacaille, in æuures de 
Eail(1j, Paris, 1790, vol. i. pp. 
175, 176. All this is the more 
remarkabl
, because several of 
the conclusions at which "S ewton 
had arrived were divulged before 
they were cmbodied in the Prin- 
cipia; and it appears from 
J:rev.!ster's Life of .J..Ycwton (T'ol. i. 
pp. 25, 26, 290), that his specu- 
lations concerning gravity began 


in 1656, or perhaps in the 
autumn of 166.5. 
2-1 'L'abbé Picard fut en so- 
ciété a'\"ec Auzout, l'int'enteur du 
micromètre.' Biog. UnÌlI. vol. 
xxxiv. p. 253. See also Préface 
de l' Hist. de l' Acad. des SC'knces., 
in æuvres de Fon ten elle, Paris., 
1766, '\"01. x. p. 20. 
25 The best account I haT'e 
seen of the invention of the mi- 
crometer, is in .Mr. Grant's re- 
cent work, Ilistory of Pñy.";cal 
Astronomy, pp. 428, 450-453, 
where it is provE'd that Gascoignp 
invented it in 1639, or possibJy 
a year or two earlier. Compare 
Humboldt's Cosmos, voJ. iii. p. 
52; who also ascribes it to Ga:-- 
coigne, but erroneously dates it 
in 1640. l\Iontucla (Hist. dus 
jllathémat. vol. ii. pp. 570, 571) 
admits thc priority of ßascoignp ; 
but und('rratps his merit, ùeil1
 
apparently unacquainted wi...h 
the e,-iclence which 1\Ir. Grant 
subsequently adduced. 
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complicated, were made by foreigners, the native work- 
men being too unskilled to construct them; and Dr. 
Lister, who was a very competent judge,26 and who was 
in Paris at the end of the seventeen.th century, supplies 
evidence that the best mathematical instruments sold 
in that city were made, not by a Frenchman, but by 
Butterfield, an Englishman residing there. 27 Nor did 
they succeed better in matters of immediate and obvious 
utility. The improvements effected in manufactures 
,vere fe'v and insignificant, and were calculated, not 
for the comfort of the people, but for the luxury of the- 
idle classes. 28 What was really valuable was neglected; 
no great invention was made; and by the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV. scarcely anything had been done 
in machinery, or in those other contrivances which,. 


26 For a short account of this was equally incontestable. Com- 
able man, see Lankestcr's J.1fem. pare Biog. Univ. vol. xxiv. pp. 
of Ray, p. 17. 242, 243, with Brewster's l.Jife oj 
27 Notwithstanding the strong Newton, vol. ii. p. 262; and as 
prejudice thrn pxisting against to the middle of the reign of 
Englishmen, Butterfield was em- Louis XIV., see Eloge de Sebas- 
ployed by 'the king and all the tien, in æuvres de Fontcnelle, 
princes.' Lister's Account of vol. vi. pp. 332, 333. 
Paris at the close of the Seven- 28 , Les manufactures étaient 
teenth Century, edited hy Dr. plutôt dirigées vers Ie brillant 
Henning, p. 85. Fontenelle men- que vers l'utile. On s'cfforça, 
tions 'M. Hubin,' as ODe of the par un arrêt du mois de mars 
most celebrated makers m Paris 1700, d'extirper, ou du moins de 
in 1687 (Eloge d'Amoltons, in réduire beau coup les fabriques 
(Euvres de Fontenelle, Paris, de bas au métier. 1\falgré cette 
1766, vol. v. p. 113); but has fausse direction, les objets d'un 
forgotten to state that hE'too was luxe très-recherché faisaient des 
an Englishman. 'Lutetiæ se- progrès bien lents. En 1687, 
dem posuerat ante aliquod tl'm- après la mort de Colbert, la cour 
pus Anglus quidam nomine Hu- soldait encore l'industrie des 
bin us, vir ingeniosus, atque hu- barbares, et faigait fabriquer et 
jusmodi machinationum peritus broder ses plus beaux habits à 
opifex et industrius. Hominem Constantinople.' LemO'J?tey, Eta- 
adii,' &c. lIzutii Com'llU1ntariu8 bli8seTMnt de Lollis XlV, p. 364. 
de Rehus ad cum pertinentibus, Lacretelle (.Dix-huiti
me Sièclt, 
p. 346. Thus, again, in regard vol. ii. p. 5) says, that during 
to time-keepers, the vast supe- the last thirty yearR of the reign 
riority of the English makf'rs, of Louis XIV. 'les manufactures 
late in the reign of Louis XIV., tombaient.' 
YOLo II. 0 
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by economising national labour, increase national 
wealth.
9 
While such was the state, not only of mathematical 
and astronomical science, but also of mechanical and 
inventive arts, corresponding symptoms of declining 
power ,vere seen in other departments. In physiology, 
in anatomy and in medicine, we look in vain for any 
men equal to those by,vhom France had once been 
honoured. The greatest discovery of this kind ever 
nlade by a Frenchman, was that of the receptacle of 
the chyle; a discovery ,vhich, in the opinion of a high 
authority, is Dot inferior to that of the circulation of 
the blood by Harvey.30 This important step in our 
l-nowledge is constantly assigned to the age of Louis 
XIV , as if it were one of the results of his gracious 
hounty; but it would be difficult to tell ,vhat Louis 
had to do with it, since the discovery was made by 
Pecquet in 1647,31 ,vhen the great king was nine years 
old. After Pecquet, the most eminent of the French 
a.natomists in the seventeenth century was Riolan ; and 
his name we also find among the illustrious men ,vho 
adorned the reign of Louis XIV. But the principal 
,vorks of Riolan were ,vritten before Louis XIV. ,vas 
born; his last work was published in 1652; and he 
himself died in 1657. 32 Then there came a pause, and, 
during three generations, the French did nothing for 
these great subjects: they wrote no work upon them 
,,,hich is now read, they made no discov eries, and they 
21 Cu\'ier (Biog. l.iniv. T'ol. dans l'histoire de notre art que 
xxxyii. p. 199) thus describes the la T'érité démontrée pour Ia pre- 
condition of Franf"e only seven mière fois par Harvey.' Sprengel, 
years after the death of Louis Hist. de la Médecim, vol. i\'. 
XIV.: I Nos forges étaicnt alors p. 208. 
presque dans l'enfance; et nous II Henle (Anatomie Générale, 
n6 fa.isions point d'acier: tout yol. ii. p. 106) f';ays, that the dis- 
celui qu'exigeaient les différents co\,,('ry was made in 1649; but 
métiers nous vcnait de l' étranger. the historians of medicine assign 
. . . . . Nous ne faisions point it to 1647. Sprengel, Hist. de la 
non plus alors de fer-blanc, et il },fédecine, '\"01. iv. pp.' 207, 405; 
De nous venait que de l'Alle- Rcnouard, Hisl. de la J1fédecille, 
magne.' '\"01. ii. p. 173. 
:;0 (Certainementla découverte .2 Riog. Unit,. yo1. xxniii. 
de Pecquet ne brille pas moins pp. 123, 12 L 
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f.!eemed to have lost all heart, until that revival of 
knowledge, which, as we shan presently see, took place 
in France about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
In the practical parts of medicine, in its speculative 
parts, and in the arts connected with surgery, the same 
law prevails. The French, in these, as in other matters, 
had formerly produced men of great eminence, who 
had won for themselves an European reputation, and 
'whose ,vorks are still remembered. Thus, only to 
mention two or three instances, they had a long line of 
illustrious physicians, among whom Femel and Joubert 
were the earliest; 33 they had, in surgery, Ambroise 
Paré, ,vho not only introduced important practical im- 
provements,34 but ,vho has the still rarer merit of being 
oue of the founders of comparative osteology; 35 and 
they had Baillou, who late in the sixteenth and early in 
the seventeenth century, advanced pathology, by con- 
necting it with the study of morbid anatomy.36 Under 
Louis XIV. all this was changed. Under him, surgery 
was neglected, though in other countries its progress 


33 Some of the great steps of a ligature to a bleeding ar- 
taken by Joubert are concisely tery.' 
stated in BroZlssaÏ3, Exa11len des 35 'C'était là une vue très-ingé- 
IJoctrines .J.1fédicales, "\"01. i. pp. nieuse et très-juste qu'Ambrois8 
293, 294, "\"01. iii. p. 361. Com- Paré donnait pour la première 
pa.re Sprcngcl, Rist. de la lIIlde- fais. C'était un commencement 
cine, vol. iii. p. 210. Fernel, d'ostéologie comparée.' Cuvier, 
though enthusiastically praised Hist. des Sciences, part. ii. p 42. 
by Patin, was probably hardly To this I ma.y add, that he is the 
equal to Joubert. Lettres de first French writer on medical 
Patin, vol. iii. pp. 5!), 199, 648. jurisprudpnce. See Paris and 
At p. lOG, Patin calls Fernel ' Ie Fonblanque's lI[edical Jurispru- 
premier médecin de son temps, dence, 1823, vol. i. p. x'\"Ïii. 
el pl'ut-être Ie plus grand qui 16, L'un des premiers auteurs 
bl'ra jamais.' à qui l'on doit des observations 
at See a summary of them in cadavériqucs sur les maladies, 
öprengel, lli.5t. de la ]'[l:decine, est Ie fa.meux Baillou.' Broussais, 
vol. iii. pp. 405, 406, vol. '\"Ïi. Examen des Doctrines Médicales, 
pp. 14, }.,. Sir TIcnjamin Brodiü vol. ii. p. 218. See also vol. iii. 
(Lectures on Surgery, p. 21) says, p. 362; and Renouard, Hist. de 
, Few greater benefits have been la ltlédecine, vol. ii. p. 89. The 
conferred on mankind than that value of his services IS recognized 
for which we are indeùted to in a recent able work, Phillips on 
Ambrose Parûy-the 3pplication Scrofula, 1846, p. 16. 
02 
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was rapid. 37 The English, by the middle of the seven. 
teenth century, had taken considerable steps in Inedi. 
cine: its therapeutical branch being reformed chieHy 
by Sydenham, its physiological branch by Glisson. 38 
But the age of Louis XIV. cannot boast of a single 
medical writer who can be compared to these; not even 
one whose name is now known as having made any 
specific addition to our knowledge. In Paris, the 
practice of medicine ,vas notoriously inferior to that in 
the capitals of Germany, Italy, and England; while in 
the French provinces, the ignorance, even of the best 
physicians, ,vas scandalous. 39 Indeed, it is no exag- 
geration to say that, during the whole of this long 
period, the French in these matters effected compara. 
tively nothing; they made no contributions to clinical 
literature,.o and scarcely any to therapeutics, to patho- 
logy, to physiology, or to anatomy.41 


37 'The most celebrated sur- 
geon of the sixteenth century 
was Ambroise Paré. . . . From 
the time of Paré until the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth 
century, surgery was but little 
cultivated in France. Mauriceau, 
Savi, ard and Eelloste, were the 
only French surgeons of note 
who could be contrasted with so 
many eminent men of other 
nations. During the eighteenth 
cf)ntury, France produced two 
surgeons of extraordinary genius; 
these are Petit and Desault.' 
Bowman' 8 Surgery, in Encyclop. 
of Mtdical Sciences, 1847, 4to. 
pp. 829, 830. 
38 It is unnecessary to adduce 
evidence respecting the services 
rendered by Sydenham, as thflY 
are universally admitted; but 
what, perhaps, is less generally 
known, is, that Glisson antici- 
rated those important views con- 
cerning irritability, which were 
afterwa.rds developed by Haller 


and Gorter. Compare Rcnouard, 
Hist. de le :ftlédecine, vol. iÏ. 
p. 192; Elliotson's Human Phy- 
siol. p. 471; Bordas IJemoulin, 
Oartésianisme, vol. i. p. 170; In 
Wagner's Pllysiol. 184.1, p. 655, 
the theory is too exclusively as- 
cribed to Haller. 
SII Of this we have numerous 
complaints from foreigners who 
visited France. I will quote the 
testimony of one celebrated man. 
In 1699, Addison writes from 
Blois: 'I made use of one 
of the physicians of this place, 
who are as cheap as our English 
farriers, and generally as igno- 
rant.' Aikin's Life of Addison, 
'"01. i. p. 74. 
40 Indeed, France was the last 
great country in Europe in which 
a chair of clinical medicine was 
established. See Rerzouftrd, Hist. 
de la Médecine, yo!. ii. p. 312 ; 
and Bouillaud, Philos. ltÜdicale, 
p.1l4. 
41 M. Bouillaud, in his account 
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In what are called the natural sciences, we also find 
the French now brought to a stand. In zoology, they 
had formerly possessed remarkable men, among whom 
Belon and Rondelet were the most conspicuous: 42 but, 
under Louis XIV., they did not produce one original 
observer in this great field of inquiry.43 In chemistry, 
again, Rey had, in the reign of Louis XIII., struck out 
vie-ws of such vast importance, that he anticipated some 
of those generalizations which formed the glory of the 
French intellect in the eighteenth century.44 During 
the corrupt and frivolous age of Louis XIV., all this 
was forgotten; the labours ofRey were neglected; and so 
complete was the indifference, that even the celebrated 
experiments of Boyle remained unknown in France for 
more than forty years after they were published. 45 
Connected with zoology, and, to a philosophic mind, 
inseparable from it, is botany: which, occupying a 


of the state of medicine in the 
seventeenth century, does not 
mention a single Frenchman 
during this period. See Bouil- 
laud, Phüosopkie Médicale, pp. 13 
seq. During many years of the 
power of Louis XIV., the French 
Academy only possessed one ana- 
tomist; and of him, few students 
()f physiology have ever heard: 
· ::\1. du Verney fut aBsez long- 
temps Ie seul anatomiste de 
l'académie, et ce ne fut qu'en 
1684 qu'on 1m joignit M. 1\-Iery.' 
Eloge de Du Verney, in (Euvres 
de Fontenelle, vol. vi. p. 392. 
42 Cuvier, Rist. des Sciences, 
part ii. pp. 64--73, 76-80. 
43 After Belon, nothing was 
done in France for the natural 
history of animals until 1734, 
when there appeared the first 
volume of Reaumur's great work. 
See Swain.rion on the Study of Nat. 
Hist. pp. 24, 43. 
44 On this remarkable man, 
'Who was the first philosophic 
chpmist Europe produced, and 


who, so early as 1630, antici- 
pated some of the generalizations 
made a hundred and fifty years 
later by Lavoisier, see Lübig's 
Letters on Ohemistry, pp. 46, 47 ; 
Thomson's Hist of Chemistry, 
vol. ii. pp. 95, 96; Humboldt' 8 
Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 729; OU1JÍer, 
Progrès des Sciences, vol. i. 
p. 30. 
45 Cuvier (Progrès des Sciences, 
vol. i. p. 30) says of Rey, · son 
écrit était tombé dans l'oubli Ie 
plus profond;' and, in another 
work, the same gre:1t authority 
writes (Hist. des Sciences, part ii. 
p. 333): c n y avait plus de 
quarante ans que Becker avait 
présE'nté sa nouvelle théorie, 
développée par Stahl; il y avait 
encore plus long-temps que les 
expériences de Boyle sur la 
chimie pneumatique avaient été 
publiées, et cependant, rien de 
tout cela n'entrait encore dans 
l' enseignement général de la 
chimie, du moins en France.' 
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middle place between the animal and lllineral world, 
indicates their relation to each other, and at different 
points touches the confines of both. It also thro,vs 
great light on the functions of nutrition,46 and on the 
laws of development; while, from the marked analogy 
between animals and vegetables, we have every reason 
to hope that its further progress, assisted by that of 
electricity, will prepare the way for a comprehensive 
theory of life, to which the resources of our knowledge 
are still unequal, but towards which the movements of 
modern science are manifestly tending. On these 
grounds, far more than for the sake of practical advan- 
tages, botany will always attract the attention of 
thinking men; who, neglecting views of immediate 
utility, look to large and ultimate results, and only 
value particular facts in so far as they facilitate the 
discovery of general truths. The first step in this 
noble study was taken towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century, when authors, instead of copying ,vhat 
previous writers had said, began to observe nature for 
themselves. 47 The next step w.as, to add experiment to 
observation: but it required another hundred years 
before this could be done with accuracy; because the 
microscope, which is essential to such inquiries, was 


ta The highest present gene- 
ralizations of the laws of nutri- 
tion are those by 
L Chevreul; 
which are thus summed up by 
MM. Robin et Verdeil, in their 
a.dmirable work, Chimie Anato- 
mique, vol. i. p. 203, Paris, 1853: 
C En passant des plantes aux 
animaux, nous 'Voyons que plus 
l'organisation de ces derniers est 
compliquée, plus les aliments 
dont ils se nourrissent sont com- 
plexes et analogues par leurs 
principes immédiats aux prin- 
cipes des organes qu'ils doivent 
entretenir. 
, En définiti ve, on voit que les 
,oégétaux sa nourrissent d'eau, 
d'acide carboni que, d'autres gaz 
t't de matières organiques à l'état 


d'engrais, ou en d'autres termes 
altérées, c' est-å-dire ramenées à 
l'état de principes plus simplc
, 
plus solubles. Au contraire, les 
animaux plusélevés dans l' échelle 
organique ont besoin de matières 
bien plus complexes quant aux 
principes immédiats qui les com- 
posent, et plus variécs dans leurs 
propriétés.' 
47 Brunfels in 1530, and Fuchs 
in 1542, were the two first writers 
who obser'Ç'ed the vegetable king- 
dom for themselves, ínsteacl of 
copying what the ancients had 
said. Compare Wluwell's Hist. 
of the &iences, '\"01. iii. pp. 305, 
306, with PultencY8 Hù;t. of 
Botany, \-01. i. p. 38. 
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only invented about 1620, and the labour of a whole 
generation was needed to make it available for minute 
investigations. 48 So soon, however, as this resource 
was sufficiently matured to be applied to plants, the 
march of botany became rapid, at least as far as details 
are concerned; for it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the facts were actually generalized. But, 
in the preliminary work of accumulating the facts, 
great energy was shown; and, for reasons stated in an 
earlier part of the Introduction, this, like other studies 
relating to the external world, advanced with peculiar 
speed during the reign of Charles II. The tracheæ of 
plants were discovered by Henshaw in 1661 ;49 and 
their cellular tissue by Hooke in 1667. 50 These were 
considera ble approaches towards establishing the 
analogy between plants and animals ; and, within a few 
years, Grew effected still more of the same kind. He 
made such minute and extensive dissections, as to raise 
the anatomy of vegetables to a separate study, and 
prove that their organization is scarcely less compli- 
cated than that possessed by animals. 51 His first work 


t8 The microscope was exhi- 
bited in London, by Drebbel, 
about 1620; and this appears to 
be the earliest unquestionable 
notice of its use, though some 
writers assert that it was in- 
vented at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, or even in 
1590. Compare the different 
statements, in Pouillet, Elémens 
de Physique, vol. ii. p. 357; 
Humboldt's Oosmos, vol. ii. pp. 
699, 700; Sprengel, Hist. de la 
Médecine, vol iv. p. 337; Winck- 
ler, Gesch. der Botanik, p. 136 ; 
Quekett's Treatise on the ]'Iicro- 
scope, 1848, p. 2; Ouvier, Hist. 
des Sciences, part ii. p. 470; Hal- 
lam' 8 Lit. of Europe, vol. iii. 
p. 202; Leslie's Nat. Phi/os. p. 52. 
On the subsequent improvement 
of the microscope during the 
seV"enteenth century, see Brew- 


ster's Life of Newton, vol. i. pp. 
29, 242, 243. 
49 See Balfour's Botany, p. 15. 
In Pulteney's Progress of Botany 
in England, this beautiful dis- 
covery is, if I rightly remember, 
not even alluded to; but it 
appears, from a letter written in 
1672, that it was then becoming 
generally known, avd had been 
confirmed by Grew and Malpighi. 
Ray's Oorrespond. edit. 1848, 
p. 98. Compare Richard, Elé- 
ments de Botanique, p. 46; where, 
howe'\"er, M. Richard erroneously 
supposes that Grew did not 
know of the tracheæ till 1682. 
50 Compare Ouvier, Hist. des 
Sciences, part ii. p. 471, with 
Thomson's Vegetable Chemistry, 
p. 950. 
iii Dr. Thomson (Vegetable Ohe- 
mistry, p. 950) says: 'But the 
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was written in 1670 ;ð2 and, in 167G, another English- 
man, l.Iillington, ascertained the existence of a dis- 
tinction of sexes ;53 thus supplying further evidence of 
the harmony between the animal ând vegetable king- 
doms, and of tIle uni ty of idea which regulates their 
composition. 
This is \vhat ,vas effected in England during the 
reign of Charles II. ; and we no,v ask ,vhat ,vas done 
in France, during the same period, under the munificent 
patronage of Louis XIV. The answer is, nothing; no 
discovery, no idea, ,,'hich forms an epoch in this im- 
portant department of natural science. The son of the 
celebrated Sir Thomas Bruwn visited Paris in the hope 
of making some additions to his knowledge of botany, 
which he thought he could not fail to do in a country 
,vhere science was held in such honour, its professors so 
caressed by the court, and its researches so bountifully 
encouraged. To Ills surprise, he, in 1665, found in that 
great city no one capable of teaching his favourite pur- 
suit, and even the public lectures on it miserably 


person to whom we are indebted 
for the first attempt to ascertain 
the structure of plants by dissec- 
tion and microscopical observa- 
tions, was Dr. Nathaniel Grew.' 
The character of Grew's inquiries, 
as ''\''iewing the internal, as well 
as external parts of plants,' is 
also noticed in Ra,1/ s Correspond. 
p. 188; and 1\1. \Vinckler ( Gesch. 
der Botnnik, p. 382) ascribes to 
him and l\Ialpighi the 'neuen 
Aufschwung' taken by'\"egetable 
physiology late in the se\""enteenth 
century. See also, on Grew, 
Lind1e.y's Botany, vol. i. p. 93 ; 
and T1Úrd Report of Brit. Assoc. 
p. 27. 
52 The first book of his Ana- 
tomvof Plants was laid before 
tne Royal Society in 1670, and 
printed in 1671. Hallam's Lit. of 
Furope, vol. iii. p. 580; and 


Thomson's Hist. of the Royal 
&ciety. p. 44. 
51 'The presence of sexual 
organs in plants was first shown 
in 1676, bySir Thomas l\Iilling- 
ton; and it was afterwards con- 
firmed by Grew, Malpigb.i, and 
Ray.' Ba(four's Botany, p. 236. 
See also Pulteney's Progress of 
Botany, vol. i. pp. 336, 337; and 
Lindle.1/s Botany, '\"01. ii. p. 217: 
and, as to Ray, who was rather 
slow in admitting the disco'\"ery, 
see Lankcster's Jfem. of Ray, 
p. 100. Before this, the sexual 

ystem of \""egetables had been 

D1pirically known to se\'"eral of 
the ancients, but ne\'"pr raised 
to a scientific truth. Compare 
Richard, Rléments de Botaniq
, 
pp. 353, 427, 428, with ;lJatter, 
Hist. d(' l' Fcole if Ale.xandrn, \'"01. 
ii. p. 9. 
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meagre and unsatisfactory. 54 Neither then, nor at a 
nluch later period, did the French possess a good popu- 
lar treatise on botany: still less did they make any 
improvement in it. Indeed, so completely was the phi- 
losophy of the subject misunderstood, that Tournefort, 
the only French botanist of repute in the reign of Louis, 
actually rejected that discovery of the sexes of plants, 
\vhich had been made before he began to write, and 
\vhich afterwards became the corner-stone of the Lin- 
nean system. 55 This sho.w.ed his incapacity for those 
large views respecting the unity of the organic world, 
which alone give to botany a scientific value; and we 
find, accordingly, that he did nothing for the physiology 
of plants, and that his only merit was as a collector and 
classifier of them. 56 And even in his classification he 
was guided, not by a comprehensive comparison of their 
various parts, but by considerations drawn from the 
mere appearance of the flower :57 thus depriving botany 
of its real grandeur, degrading it into an arrangement 


6t In July 1665 he writes from 
Pß.l'is to his father, ' The lecture 
of plants here is only the naming 
of them, their degrees in heat 
and cold, and sometimes their 
use in physick; scarce a word 
more than may be seen in every 
herball.' Brownis Works, vol. i. 
p. 108. 
55 Cuvier mentioning the in- 
feriority of Tournefort's views to 
those of his predecessors, gi'\"es as 
an instance, 'puisqu'il a rejeté 
les sexes des plantes.' Hist. des 
Sciences, part ii. p. 496. lIence 
be held that the farina was ex- 
crementitious. Pu!tene!ls Pro- 
gress of Botany, vol. i. p. 340. 
M This is admitted even by 
}-lis eulogist Duvau. Riog. Univ. 
t"ol. xlvi. p. 363. 
67 On the method of Tourne- 
fort, whicH was that of a corrollist, 
compare Richard, EIJments de 
Botanique, p. 547 ; Ju
sieu's 


Botany, edit. Wilson, 1849, p. 
516; Ray's Correspond. pp. 381, 
382; Lankester's Mem. of Ray, 
p. 49; Winckler, Gesch der Ro- 
tanik, p. 142. Cuvier (Hist. des 
ScWnces, part ii. p. (96), with 
quiet irony, says of it, 'vous 
yovez, messieurs. que cette mé- 
thode a Ie mérite d'une grande 
clarté; qu'elle est fondée sur la 
forme de 1a. fleur, et par consé- 
quent sur des considérations 
agréabIel:! à saisir . . . . Ce qui 
en fit Ie succès, c'est qUQ Tourne- 
fort joignit à son oUITage une 
figure de fleur et de fruit appar- 
tenant à chacun de ses genres.' 
Even in this, he appears to have 
been careless, and is said to have 
described 'a great many plants 
he never examined nor saw.' 
Letter from IJr. Sherard, in 
Ni.chols's lllustratÙms of the 
Eighteenth Centur!l, 'Vol. i. p.356. 
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of beautiful objects, and supplying another instance of 
the way in which the Frenchmen of that generation 
impoverished what they sought to enrich, and dwarfed 
every topic, until they suited the intellect and pleased 
the eye of that ignorant and luxurious court, to \vhose 
favour they looked for reward, and whose applause it 
was the business of their life to gain. 
The truth is, that in these, as in all matters of real 
importance, in questions requiring independent thought, 
and in questions of practical utility, the age of 
Louis XIV. was an age of decay: it was an age of 
misery, of intolerance, and oppression; it was an age of 
bondage, of ignominy, of incompetence. This would 
long since have been universally admitted, if those who 
have written the history of that period had taken tho 
trouble to study subjects without which no history can 
be understood; or, I should rather say, without which 
no history can exist. If this had been done, the repu- 
tation of Louis XIV. would at once have shrunk to its 
natural size. Even at the risk of exposing myself to 
tho charge of unduly estimating my own labours, I 
cannot avoid saying, that the facts which I have just 
pointed out have never before been collected, but have 
remained isolated in the text-books and repertories of 
the sciences to which they belong. Yet without them 
it is impossible to study the age of Louis XIV. It is 
impossible to estimate the character of any period 
except by tracing its development; in other words, by 
measuring the extent of its kno\vledge. Therefore it 
is, that to write the history of a country .without re- 
gard to its intellectual progress, is as if an astronomer 
should compose a, planetary system \vithout regard to 
the sun, by whose light alone the planets can be seen, 
and by whose attraction they are held in their course, 
and compelled to run in the path of their appointed 
orbits. For the great luminary, even as it shines in the 
heaven, is not a more noble or a more powerful object 
than is the intellect of man in this nether world. It ig 
to the human intellect, and to tl1at alone, that every 
country o\ves its knowledge. And what is it but tho 
progress and diffusion of knowledgo \vhich has given U8 
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onr arts, our sciences, our manufactures, our laws, our 
opinions, our manners, our comforts, our luxuries, our 
civilization; in short, everything that raises us above 
the savages, who by their ignorance are degraded to 
the level of the brutes with \vhich they herd? Surely, 
then, the time has now arrived when they who under- 
take to write the history of a great nation should 
occupy themselves with those matters by which alone 
the destiny of men is regulated, and should abandon 
the petty and insignificant details by which we have 
too long been wearied; details respecting the lives of 
kings, the intrigues of ministers, the vices and the 
gossip of courts. 
It is precisely these higher considerations which fur- 
nish the key to the history of the reign of Louis XIV. 
In that time, as in all others, the misery of the people 
and the degradation of the country followed the decline 
of the national intellect; \vhile this last was, in its 
turn, the result of the protective spirit - that mis- 
chievous spirit which weakens whatever it touches. If 
in the long course and compass of history there is one 
thing more clear than another, it is, that whenever a 
government undertakes to protect intellectual pursuits, 
it will almost always protect them in the wrong place, 
and reward the wrong men. Nor is it surprising that 
this should be the case. "That can kings and ministers 
know about those immense branches of knowledge, to 
cultivate which with success is often the business of an 
entire life? Ho\v can they, constantly occupied with 
their lofty pursuits, have leisure for such inferior 
matters? Is it to be supposed that such acquirements 
will be found among statesmen, who are always engaged 
in the most weighty concerns; sometimes writing de- 
spatches, sometimes making speeches, sometimes organ- 
iBing a party in the parliament, sometimes baffling an 
intrigue in the privy-chamber? Or if the sovereign 
should graciously besto\v his patronage according to 
his own judgment, are we to expect that mere phi- 
losophy and science should be familiar to high and 
mighty princes, \vho have their own peculiar and 
arduous studies, and who have to learn the mysteries 
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of heraldry, the nature and dignities of rank, the com- 
parative value of the different orders, decorations, and 
titles, the laws of precedence, the prerogatives of noble 
birth, the names and powers of ribbons, stars, and 
garters, the various modes of conferring an honour or 
installing into an office, the adjustment of ceremonies, 
the subtleties of etiquette, and all those other courtly 
accomplishments necessary to tho exalted functions 
which they perform? 
The mere statement of such questions proves the 
absurdity of the principle which they involve. For, 
unless we believe that kings are omniscient as well as 
immaculate, it is evident that in the bestowal of re,vards 
they must be guided either by personal caprice or by 
fhe testimony of competent judges. And since no one 
is a competent judge of scientific excellence unless he 
is himself scientific, we are driven to this monstrous 
alternative, that the rewards of intellectual labour 
must be conferred injudiciously, or else that they must 
be given according to the verdict of that very class by 
whom they are received. In tbe first case, the reward 
will be ridiculous; in the latter case, it ,viII be dis- 
graceful. In the former case, weak men will be bene- 
fited by wealth which is taken from industry to be 
lavished on idleness. But in the latter case, those men 
of real genius, those great and illustrious thinkers, who 
are the masters and teachers of the human race, are to 
be tricked out with trumpery titles; and after scram- 
bling in miserable rivalry for the sordid favours of a 
court, they are then to be turned into beggars of the 
state, who not only clamour for their share of the spoil, 
but even regulate the proportions into which the shares 
are to be divided. 
Under such a system, the natural results are, first, 
the impoverishment and servility of genius: then the 
decay of knowledge ; then the decline of the country. 
Three times in the history of the world has this' expe- 
riment been tried. In the ages of Augustus, of Leo X., 
and of Louis XIV., the same method ,va!=l adopted, and 
the same result ensued. In each of these ages, there was 
much apparent splendour, irnmediatcJy succeeded by 
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Budden ruin. In each instance, the brilliancy survived 
the independence; and in each instance, the national 
spirit sank under that pernicious alliance between 
government and literature, by virtue of which the po- 
litical classes become very powerful, and the intellectual 
classes very weak, simply because they who dispense 
the patronage will, of course, receive the homage; and 
if, on the one hand, government is always ready to 
reward literature, so on the other hand, will literature 
be always ready to succumb to government. 
Of these three ages, that of Louis XIV. was in- 
comparably the worst; and nothing but the amazing- 
energy of the French people could have enabled them 
to rally, as they afterwards did, from the effects of so 
enfeebling a system. But though they rallied, the 
effort cost them dear. The struggle, as we shall pre- 
sently see, lasted two generations, and was only ended 
by that frightful Revolution which formed its natural 
climax. What the real history of that struggle ,vas, I 
shall endeavour to ascertain towards the conclusion of 
this volume. Without, however, anticipating the course 
of affairs, we will now proceed to what I have already 
mentioned as the second great characteristic of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 
II. The second intellectual characteristic of the reign 
of Louis XIV. is, in importance, hardly inferior to the 
first. We have already seen that the national intellect, 
f-'tunted by the protection of the court, was so diverted 
from the noblest branches of knowledge, that in none of 
them did it produce anything worthy of being recorded. 
As a natural consequence, the minds of men, driven 
from the higher departments, took refuge in the lower, 
and concentrated themselves upon those inferior sub- 
jects, where the discovery of truth is not the main 
o
ject, but where beauty of form and expression are the 
things chiefly pursued. Thus, the first consequence of 
the patronage of Louis XIV. .was, to diminish the field for 
genius, and to sacrifice science to art. The second con- 
sequence was, that, even in art itself, there was soon 
seen a marked decay. For a short time, the stimulus 
produced its effect; but was followed by that collapse 
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which is its natural result. So essentially vicious i6 the 
whole system of patronage and reward, that after the 
death of those writers and artists, \vhose works form 
the only redeeming point in the reign of Louis, there 
\vas found no one capable of even imitating their excel- 
lences. The poets, dramatists, painters, musicians, 
sculptors, architects, were, with hardly an exception, 
not only born, but educated under that freer policy, 
which existed before his time. When they began their 
labours, they benefited by a munificence which encou- 
raged the activity of their genius. But in a fe\v years, 
that generation having died off, the hollowness of the 
\vhole system was clearly exposed. 
Iore than a quar- 
ter of a century before the death of Louis XIV., most 
of these eminent men had ceased to live; and then it 
\vas seen to how miserable a plight the country was re- 
duced under the boasted patronage of the great king. 
At the moment when Louis XIV. died, there was 
scarcely a writer or an artist in France who enjoyed an 
European reputation. This is a circumstance well wortb 
our notice. If we compare the different classes of lite- 
rature, we shall find that sacred oratory, being the least 
influenced by the king, was able the longest to bear up 
against his system. 1.Iassillon belongs partly to thp 
subsequent reign; but even of the other great divines, 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue both lived to 1704,58 :hlascaron 
to 1703,59 and Flechier to 1710. 60 As, however, the 
king, particularly in his latter years, was very fearful 
of meddling with the church, it is in profane matters 
that we can best trace the workings of his policy, be- 
cause it is there that his interference was most active. 
With a view to this, the simplest plan will be, to look, 
in the first place, into the history of the fine arts; and 
after ascertaining \vho the greatest artists were, observe 
the year in which they died, remembering that the go- 
vernment of Louis XIV. began in 1661, and ended in 
1715. , 
If, now, we examine this period of hfty-fouryears, we 


loll Riog. Univ. vol. v. pp. 236, 

58. 


liS Ibid. xxvii. p. 851. 
eo Ibid. xv. p. 35. 
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shall be struck by the remarkable fact, that everything 
'which is celebrated was effected in the first half of it; 
while more than hventy years before its close, the most 
eminent masters all died without leaving any successors. 
'!'he six greatest painters in the reign of Louis XIV. 
were Poussin, Lesueur, Claude Lorraine, Le Brun, and 
the two Mignards. Of these, Le Brun died in 1690; 61 
the elder Mignard in 1668; 62 the younger in 1695; 63 
Ulaude Lorraine in 1682; 64 Lesueur in 1655; 65 and 
] )oussin, perhaps the most distinguished of all the 
}'rench school, died in 1665. 66 The two greatest archi- 
tects were, Claude Perrault and Francis Mansart; but 
Perrault died in 1688 ;671\Iansart in 1666 ;68 and Blondel, 
the next in fame, died in 1686. 69 The greatest of all 
the sculptors .was Puget, who died in 1694. 70 Lulli, the 
founder of French music, died in 1687. 71 Quinault, the 
greatest poet of French music, died in 1688. 72 Under 


61 Ibid. xxiii. p, 496. 
62 Ibid. xxix. p. 17. 
63 Ibid. xxix. p. 19. 
6. 'His best picturel:l WE're 
painted from about 1640 to 1660 ; 
be died in 1682.' JVornum's 
Epochs of Pdnting, Lond. 1847. 
p. 399. Voltaire (Siècle de Louis 
.J:..7V, in æuvres, vol. xix. p. 205) 
says that he died in 1678. 
65 Biog. Univ. vol. xxiv. p. 327; 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
vol. ii. pp. 454, 455. 
66 Biog. Univ. vol. xxxv. p. 
õ79. Poussin was Barry's' fa- 
vourite' painter. Letter from 
Barry, in Burke's Correspond. 
vol. i. p. 88. Compare Otter's 
Life of Clarke, vol. ii. p. 55. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (JVorks, 
vol. i. pp. 97, 351, 376) appears 
to have preferred him to any of 
t he French school; and in the 
report presented to Napoleon by 
the Institute, he is the only 
French painwr mentioned by the 
t!ide of the Greek and Italia& 


artists. Dacier, Rapport His- 
torique, p. 23. 
67 Biog. Univ. vol. xxxiii. p. 
411; SÛcle de Louis XlV, in 
æuvres de Voltaire, voL xix. p. 
158. 
68 Bwg. Univ. vol. xxvi. p. 503. 
69 Ibid. vol. iv. p. õ93. 
70 Ibid. vol. xxxvi. p. 300. 
Respecting him, see Lady Mor- 
gan's France, vol. ii. pp. 30, 31. 
71 M. Capefigue (Loui.s XIV, 
vol. ii. p. 79) says, 'Lulli mourut 
en 1689;' but 1687 is the date 
assigned in Bio,q. Univ. vol. xxv. 
p. 425; in Chalmers's Biog. IJict. 
vol. xx. p. 483; in Rosis Biog. 
IJict. vol. Ïx. p. 350; and in 
.J..1Ionteil, .Divers Etats, vol. vii. 
p. 63. In æuvres de Voltaire, 
vol. xix. p. 200, he is called c Ie 
père de la Yraie musique Qn 
France.' He was admired bv 
Louis XIV. Lettres de SéuignJ, 
vol. ii. pp. 162, 163. 
72 Biog. .Univ. vol. :xxxvi. p. 
42 VoltalXe (æuvres, vol. xix. 
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these eminent men, the fine arts, in the reign of Louie 
XIV., reached their zenith; and during the last thirty 
years of his life, their decline was portentously rapid. 
This was the case, not only in architecture and music, 
but even in painting, which, being more subservient 
than they are to personal vanity, is more likely to 
flourish under a rich and despotic government. The 
genius, however, of painters fell so low, that long before 
the death of Louis XIV., France ceased to possess one 
of any merit; and when his successor came to the 
throne, this beautiful art ,vas, in that great country, 
almost extinct. 73 
These are startling facts; not matters of opinion, 
which may be disputed, but stubborn dates, supported 
by irrefragable testimony. And if we examine in the 
same manner the literature of the age of Louis XIV., 
we shall arrive at similar conclusions. If we ascertain 
the dates of those masterpieces which adorn his reign, 
we shall find that during the last five-and- twenty years 
of his life, when his patronage had been the longest in 
operation, it ,vas entirely barren of results; in other 
words, that ,vhen the French had been most habituated 
to his protection, they were least able to effect great 
things. Louis XIV. died in 1715. Racine proð.uced 
Phedre in 1677; Andromaque in 1667; Athelie in 1G91. 74 

lo1ière published the Jlisantkfope in 1666; TartuJte 


p. 162) says, C personne n'a 
Jamais egalé Quinault;' and 1\lr. 
Hallam (Lit. of Europe, vol. iii. 
p. 507), 'the unriyalled poet of 
French music.' See also Lettres 
de Dudeffand à Walpole, vol. ii. 
p. 432. 
7. When Louis XV. ascended 
the throne, painting in France 
was in the lowest state of degra- 
dation.' Lady Morgan's France, 
vol. ii. p. 31. Lacretelle (Dix- 
kuitième Siècle, vol. ii. p. 11 ) 
says 'Les beaux arts dégéné- 
rèrent plus sensiblement que les 
lettres pendant la seconde partic 


du siècle de Louis XIV. . . . . 
11 est certain que les vingt-cinq 
dernières années du règne de 
Louis XIV n' offrirent que des 
productions très-inférieures,' &c. 
Thus too Barrington (Observa- 
tions on tke Statutes, p. 377), C It 
is very remarkable that the 
French school hath not produced 
any very capital painters since 
the expensive establishment by 
Louis XIV. of the academies at 
Rome and Paris.' 
7f Biog. Univ. vol. xxxvi. 

. 
499, 502; Hallam's Lit. yo1. 111. 
p. 493. 
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in IG67; the Avare in 1668. 75 The Lutrin of Boileau 
was written in 1674; his best Satires in 1666. 76 The 
last Fables of La Fontaine appeared in 1678, and hiR 
last Tales in 1671. 77 The Inqui'rlJ respect'ing Truth, by 

1:alebranche, was published in 1674; 78 the Oaractères 
of La Bruyère in 1687; 79 the 3Iaximes of Rochefou- 
cauld in 1665. 80 The P1.ovincial Letters of Pascal were 
written 1656, and he himself died in 1662. 81 .As to 
Corneille, his great Tragedies were composed, some 
'while Louis was still a boy, and the others before the 
king was born. 82 Such were the dates of the master- 
pieces of the age of Louis XIV. The aut.hors of these 
immortal works all ceased to write, and nearly all ceased 
to live, before the close of the seventeenth century; and 
,ye may fairly ask the admirers of Louis XIV. ,vho 
those men were that succeeded them. Where have 
their names been registered? Where are their works to 
be found? "'Who is there that now reads the books of 
those obscure hirelings, who for so many years thronged 
the court of the great king? 'Vho has hearcl any- 
thing of Campistron, La Chapelle, Genest, Ducerceau, 
Dancourt, Danchet, Vergier, Catrou, Chaulieu, Le- 
gendre, Valincour, Lamotte, and the other ignoble com- 
pilers, ,vho long remained the brightest ornaments of 
France ? Was this, then, the consequence of the royal 
bounty? Was this the fruit of the royal patronage? 
If the system of reward and protection is rpally advan- 
tageous to literatl:.re and to art, how is it that it should 
have produced the meanest results ,vhen it had been the 


75 Biog. Univ. '\"01. xxix. pp. 
306, 308. 
76 Rose' 8 Biog. Diet. vol. iv. 
p. 376; and Biog. Univ. vol. Y. 
pp. 7, 8, where it is said that 
· ses meilleures satires' were 
those published in 1666. 
77 Ibid. vol. xxiii. p. 127. 
78 Tl nnemann, Gcscl
. der 
Pldlos. yo1. x. p. 322. 
711 Biog. Univ. vol. vi. p. 17 J. 
80 BrWll t, ,,'1Jlnnuc! du Liúrairc, 
vol. iv. p. 105, Paris 1843; and 
vo r.. LL. P 


note in Lettres de Patin, vol. i. 
p.421. 
81 Biog. Univ. "'\"01. xxxiii. Pl'. 
64, 71; Palissot, 
Iém. pour 
r Hist. de Lit. "'\"01. ii. pp. 239
 
241. 
82 PoZyeucte, which is proba- 
bly his greatest work, appeared 
in 1640; ][édle in 1635; The 
Cid in IG3G; Horace and Ci1l11a 
both in 1639. Biog. Univ yd. 
ix. pp. 609-613. 
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longest in operation? If the favour of kings is, as their 
flatterers tell us, of such importance, how comes it that 
the more the favour "vas displayed, the more the effects 
were contemptible? 
Nor was this almost inconceivable penury compen- 
sated by superiority in any other department. Thesimple 
fhct is that Louis XIV. survived the entire intellect of 
the French nation, except that small part of it ,,
hich 
grew up in opposition to his principles, and afterwards 
shook the throne of his successor. 83 Several years be- 
fore his death, and when his protective system had been 
in full force for nearly half a century, there was not to 
be found in the whole of France a statesman who could 
develop the resources of the country, or a general who 
could defencl it against its enemies. Both in the civil 
service and in the military service, every thing had fallen 
into disorder. At home there ,vas nothing but con- 
fusion; abroad there was nothing but clisaster. The 
spirit of France succumbed, and was laid prostrate. 
The men of letters, pensioned and decorated by the 
court, had degenerated into a fawning and hypocritical 
race, who, to meet the wishes of their masters, opposed 
all improvement, and exerted themselves in support of 
every old abuse. The end of all this was, a corruption, 
a servility, and a loss of power more complete than has 
ever been ,vitnessed in any of the great countries of 
Europe. There ,vas no popular liberty; there were no 
great men; there ,vas no science; there was no literature ; 
there were no a.rts. 'Vithin, t11ere was a discontented 
people, a rapacious government, and a beggarecl exche- 
quer. Without, there were foreign arn1Ïes, ,vhich 
pressed upon all the frontiers, and which nothing but 
their mutual jealousies, and a change in the English 
cabinet, prevented from dismembering the monarchy of 
France. 84 
83 Voltaire (Siècle de Loui8 
Ã7V, in atut1res, T"ol. xx. pp. 
319-322) reluctantly confesse
 
the decline of the French il1tel- 
]('ct in the latter part of the reign 
of Louis; and xlassan (Diplo- 
mat. Franr. vol. iv. p. 400) calls 


it 'remarquable.' See also Ba- 
rantc, Littérature Frapr aisr , p. 
28; Sismondi, Hist. dlS Français, 
"01. xx'\"i. p. 217. 
84 Opprcsg('d bydrf(>ats aùroafl, 
and Ly famine and mi 'ry at 
borne, Louis wa.s laid at t.h-. 
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Such was the forlorn position of that noble country 
towards the close of the reign of Louis XIV.85 The 


mercy of his enemies; and was lansquenet ont plus l'air d'uD 
only sa'\"ed by a party revolution triste commerce que d'un diver- 
in the English ministry.' Ar- tissement.' 
nol its Lectures on ltfodern His- In regard to the people gene- 
tory, p. 137. Compare Fragments rally, the French writers supply 
sur l'Histoire, article xxiii. in us with little information, because 
æuvres de Voltaire, vol. xxvii. ill that age they were too much 
p. 346, with De Tocqueville, occupied with their great king 
Règne de Louis X
 vol. i. p. 86. and their showy literature, to 
tiS For e'\"Ïdence of the depres- pay attention to mere popular 
sion and, indeed, utter exhaustion interests. nut I ha'\"e collected 
of France during the latter years from other sources some infor- 
of Louis XIV., compare Duclos, mation which I will now put 
..1fémoires, vol. i. pp. 11-18, with together, and which I recommend 
ltlarmontel, Hist. de la Régence, to the notice of the next French 
l'aris, 1826, pp. 79-97. The author who undertakes to com 
Lettres inéditcs de ]'fadmne de pose a history of Louis XIV. 
.lJfainte1lon (vol. i. pp. 263, 284, Lock, who was travelling in 
358, 389, 393, 408, 414, 422, France in 1676 and 1677, writes 
426, 447, 457, 463, vol. ii. pp. in his journal, ' The rent of lanel 
19, 23, 33, 46, 66, and numerous in France fallen one-half in 
other passages) fully confirm this, these few years, by reason of the 
and, moreover, prove that in po'\"erty of the people.' King's 
Paris, early in the eighteenth Life of Locke, vol. i. p. 139. 
century, tbe resources, even of About the same time, Sir William 
the wealthy classes, were begin- Temple says (Works, vol ii. p. 
ning to fail; while both public 268), 'The French peasantry are 
and prh'atecreditwereso sbaken, wholly dispirited by labour and 
that it was hardly possible to want.' In 1691, another ob- 
()btain money on any terms. In ser'\"er, proceeding from Calais, 
1710, she, the wife of Louis XIV., writes,' From hence, travûlling 
complains of her inability to to Paris, there was opportunity 
borrow .500 li'\"res: 'Tout mon enough to obseITe what a pro- 
crédit échoue souvent auprès de digious state of poverty the am- 
1\1. Desmaretz pour une sommp bition and absolutenoss of a 
do cinq cents livres.' Ibid. vol. tyrant can reduce an opulent and 
ii. p. 33. In 1709, she writes (vol. fertile country to. There wero 
i. p. 447): 'Le jeu de'\"iellt in- visible all the marks and signs 
t;ipide, parce qu'il n'y a presque of a growing misfortune; all tho 
plus d'argent.' See also '\"01. ii. dismal indications of an over- 
p. 112; and in February 1711 whelming calamity. The fields 
tp. 151): 'Ce n'est pas l'abon- were uncultivated, the '\"ilIages 
dance mais l'a'\"arice qui Í;tÏt unpcopled, tbe houses dropping 
jouer nos courtisans; on met Ie. to docay.' Burton's Diary, note 
tout pour Ie tDut pour avoir by Rutt, '\"01. i'\". p. 79. In a 
qu(']que argent, et les tables de tract published in IGB9, the 
p2 
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n1Ïsfortunes which embittered the declining years of the 
king were, indeecl, so serious, that they could not fail 
to excite our sympathy, if we did not know that they 
,vere the result of his own turbulent ambition, of his 
insufferable arrogance, but, above all, of a grasping and 
restless vanity, which, making him eager to concentrate 
on his single person all the glory of France, gave rise 
to that insidious policy, ,vhich, with gifts, with honours, 
and with honied .words, began by gaining the admiration 
of the intellectual classes, then made them courtly and 
time-serving, and ended by destroying all their boldness, 
stifling every effort of original thought, and thus post- 
poning for an inclefinite period the progress of national 
civilization. 


author says (Somers Tracts, yol. 
x. p. 264), 'I ha,
e known in 
France poor people sell their beds, 
and lie upon straw; sell their 
pots, kettles, and all their neces- 
f'ary household goods, to content 
t he unmerciful collectors of the 
kings taxes.' Dr. Lister, who 
,-isited Paris in 1698, says, 'Such 
is the yast multitude of poor 
wretches in all parts of this city, 
that whether a person is in a ca- 
riage or on foot, in the street, or 
eyen in a shop,he is alike unable to 
transact business, on account of 
the importunities of mendicants.' 
JAster's Account of Paris, p. 46. 
Compare a Letter from Prior, in 
Ellis's Letters of Literary ]\[en, 
p. 213. In 1708, Addison, who, 
from personal observation, was 
well acquainted with France, 
wri tes: "V e think here as you 
do in the count1J
, that France is 


on her last legs.' AiX"Ïn's Lifc oj 
Addison, yol. i. p. 233. Finally, 
in 1718-that is, three years 
after the death of Louis-Lady 
Mary :Montagu gives the follow- 
ing account of the result of his 
reign, in a letter to Lady Rich, 
dated Pari", 10th October, 1718: 
, I think nothing so terrible as 
objects of misery, except one had 
the god-like attribute of being 
able to redress them; and all the 
country villages of France show 
nothing else. 'Vhile the post- 
horses are changed, the wholo 
town comes out to beg, with such 
miserable staryed faces, and thin, 
tattered clothes, they need no 
other eloquence to persuade one 
of the wretchedness of their con- 
dition.' JVorks of Lady JJfary 
Wortley JJ[ontague, yol. iii. p. 74, 
edit. 1803. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. REACTION AGAINST THE PROTECTIVE SpmIT, 
AND PREPARATIONS FOR THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


AT length Louis XIV. died. When it was positively 
known that the old king had ceased to breathe, the 
people went almost mad with joy.l The tyranny which 
had weighed them down was removed; and there at 
once followed a reaction which, for sudden violence, 
has nO parallel in modern history. 2 The great majority 
indemnified themselves for their forced hypocrisy by 
indulging in the grossest licentiousness. But among 
the generation then forming, there were some high- 
spirited youths, who had far higher views, and whose 
notions of liberty were not confined to the license of the 
gaming-house and the brothel. Devoted to the great 
"idea of restoring to France that freedom of utterance 
which it had lost, they naturally turned their eyes 
towards the only country where the freedom was 
practised. Their determination to search for liberty 
in the place where alone it could be found, gave rise to 
that junction of the French and English intellects, 


1 'L'annonce de la mort du 
grand roi ne pl'oduisit chez Ie 
peuple fl'ançais qu'une explosion 
de joie.' Sismondi, Hist. des 
Francais, yol. xxvii. p. 220. 
4 Le jour des obsèques de Louis 
XIV, on établit des guinguettes 
sur Ie chemin de Saint-Denis. 
Voltaire, que 1a rul'iosité avoit 
mcné aux funél'ailles du souve- 
rain, vit dans cûs guinguettes 10 
peup1e iITO de '\"in et de joie de 
liL mort de Louis XIV.' DltVC1.- 


net, Vie de Voltaire, p. 29: see 
also Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, 
p. 118; IJe Tocqueville, Règne de 
Louis XV, vol. i. p. 18; IJuclos, 
1Ýlémoires, vol i. p. 221; Lemon 
ley, Etablissement de Louis XlV, 
pp. 311, 388. 
2 'Kaum hatte er aber die 
Augen geschlossen, als alles 
umschlug. Del'l'eprimil'te Geist 
wal'f sich in eine zi.igellose Bewe- 
gung.' Ranke, die Päpste, '\"01. 
iii. p. 192. 
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which, looking at the imlllense chain of its effects, is 
by far the most Ï1nportant fact in the history of the 
eighteenth century. 
During the reign of Louis XIV., the French, puffed 
up by national vanity, despised the barbarism of a 
people ,vho were so uncivilized as to be always turning 
on their rulers, and who, within the spaCe of forty 
years, had executed one king, and deposed another. 3 
rThey could not believe that such a restless horde pos- 
sessed anything "
orthy the attention of enlightened 
men. Our law.s, our literature, and our manners, "
ere 
perfectly unkno,vn to them; and I doubt if at the end 
of the seventeenth century there were, either in litera- 
ture or in science, five persons in France acquainted 
,vith the English language. 4 nut a long eÀ.perience of 


I The shock which these e'\"ents 
gave to the delicacy of the 
:French mind was very serious. 
'fhe learned Saumaise declared 
that the English are' more sa- 
'"age than their own mastiffs.' 
Carlyl
s Cromwell, vol. i. p. 444. 
Another .wri ter said that we were 
'ùarbares ré.oltés;' and 'les 
barbares sujets du roi.' .Llfém. 
de Jfottevüle, vol. ii. pp. 105, 
362. Patin likened us to the 
Turks; and said, that having 
executed one king, we should 
probably hang the next. Lettres 
ell' Patin, vol. i. p. 261, '\"01. ii. p. 
fi18, vol. iii. p. 148. Compare 
1Ilém. de Calnpi.on, p. 213. After 
we had sent a way James II., the 
mdignation of the French rose 
f,till higher, and even the amia- 
ble :\Iadame Sétigné, having oc- 
casion to mention :Uary the wife 
of 'Villiam III., could find no 
better name for her than Tullia: 
'la joie est uni'\"erselle do la dé- 
route de ce prince, dont la ft:\mme 
est une Tullie.' Lettres de Se- 
t'igué, Y01. v. p. 179. Another 
influcntial Fronch lady mentions 


'la férocité des anglais.' Let- 
tres in
dites de JJfaintenon, vol. i. 
p. 303; and elsewhere (p. 109), 
'je hais les anglais comme Ie 
peuple. . . . V éritablementje ne 
les puis souffrir.' 
I will only gi'\"e two more il- 
lustrations of the wide diffusion 
of such feelings. In 1679, an 
attempt was made to bring bark 
into discredit 3S a 'remède an- 
glais' (Sprengel, IIist. de la ltH- 
decine, vol. v. p. 430): and at 
the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one of the arguments in 
Paris against coffee was that the 
English liked it. lIfontt ii, JJi- 
vers Etats, 'Vol. vii. p. 216. 
· 'Au temps de Boileau, per- 
sonne en :France n'apprenait 
l'anglais.' æUvrc8 de Voltaire, 
vol. xxxviii. p. 337, and see '\"01. 
xix. p. 159.. 'Parmi nos grands 
écrivains du xvii e siècle, il n'en 
est aucun, je crois, ou l' on puisse 
reconnaitre un souveIrir, un6 
impression de l'esprit anglais.' 
Vil1emain, Lit. au .ÀrVIII- ò'iècle, 
vol. iii. p. 324. Compare Barante, 

XVIII. Siècle, p. 47, and 
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the reiO'n of Louis XIV. inducecl the French to reconsider 
o 
many of their opinions. It induced them to sllspect 
that despotism may have its disadvantages, and that a 
government composed of princes and bishops is not 
necessarily the best for a civilized country. They began 
to look, first with complacency, and then with respect, 
upon that strange and outlandish people, who, though 
only separated from themselves by a narro,v sea, ap- 
peared to be of an altogether different kind; and ,vho, 
having punished their oppressors, had carried their 
liberties and their prosperity to a height of which the 
,vorld had seen no example. These feelings, ,vhich 
before the Revolution broke out, were entertained by 
the whole of the educated classes in France, were in 
the beginning, confined to those men ,vhose intellects 
placed them at the head of their age. During the two 
generations 'which c1apsed between the death of Louis 
XIV. and the outbreak of the Revolution, there was 
hardly a Frenchman of eminence who did not either 
visit England or learn English; while many of them 
did both. Buffon, Brissot, Broussonnet, Condamine, 


Grimm, Correspond. vol. v. p. 
135, vol. xvii. p. 2. 
The French, during the reign 
of Louis XlV., principally knew 
us from the accounts given by 
two of their countrymen, Mon- 
conys and Sorbière; both of 
whom published their travels in 
England, but neither of whom 
were acquainted with the English 
languago. For proof of this, 
see .J..llonconys, Voyages, vol. iii. 
pp. 34, 69, 70, 96; and Sorbière, 
VO,l/age, pr. 45, 70. 
"Then Prior arrived at the 
court of Louis XIV. as plenipo- 
tentiary, no one in Paris was 
aware that he had written poetry 
(Lf'tlrcs sur ll8 Allglais, in 
(Ezwres de Voltairr, "01. xxvi. p. 
...30); and when Adrli!-'on, being 
in l)ari
, presented Boileau with 
8. copy of the },[ll
æ A.1lglicanæ, 


the Frenchman learnt for the 
first time that we had any good 
poets: 'first conceived an opinion 
of the English genius for poetry.' 
Tickell's statement, in Aikin's 
Life of Addison, vol. i. p. 65. 
Finally, it is said that :Milton's 
Paradise Lost was not even 
by report in France until after 
the death of Louis XIV., though 
the poem was published in 1667, 
and the king died in 1715 ; 
'Nous n'avions jamais entendu 
parler de ce poëme en France, 
avant que rauteur de la Henriade 
nous en eût donné une idéo dans 
Ie neuvirme chapitre de son 
Essai sur 130 poésie épique. 
IJict. PIli/os. article Epopée, in 
æuvres de Voltaire, vol. xxxix. 
p. 175; see also yol. lxvi. p. 
249. 
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Delisle, Elie de Beaumont, Gournay, Helvétius, Jussieu, 
Lalande, Lafayette, Larcher, L'Héritier, :ßlontesquieu, 
1\[aupertuis, 
iorellet, :ßIirabeau, Nollet, Raynal, the 
celebrated Roland, and his still more celebrated wife, 
Rousseau, Ségur, SuaI'd, Voltaire-all these remarkablo 
persons flocked to London, as also did others of inferior 
ability, but of considerable influence, such as Brequiny, 
Bordes, calonne, Coyer, Cormatin, Dufay, Dumarest, 
Dezallier, Favier, Girod, Grosley, Godin. D'Hancarville, 
Hunauld, Jars, Le Blanc, Ledru, Lescallier, Linguet, 
Lesuire, Lemonnier, Levesque de Pouilly, :ßlontgol- 
fier, 1\iorand, Patu, Poissonier, Reveillon, Septchènes, 
Silhouette, Siret, Soulavie, Soulès, and Valmont de 
Brienne. 
Nearly all of these carefully studied our language, 
and most of them seized the spirit of our literature. 
Voltaire, in particular, devoted himself with his usual 
al"dour to the new pursuit, and acquired in England a 
knowledge of those doctrines, the promulgation of 
which, afterwards won for him so great a reputation. 5 
He 'vas the first ,vho popularized in France the philoso- 
})hyof Newton, where it rapidly superseded that of 
Descartes. 6 He recommended to his countrymen the 
writings of Loc ke;7 which soon gained im mense popu- 
5 'Le vrai roi du xviii e siècle, Hisl. of lhe Royal Societ.y, vol. i. 
c' ost Voltaire; mais Voltaire à p. 441. After this, the Cartesian 
son tour est un écolier de l' An- physics lost ground e\"ery day; 
g1eterre. Avant que Voltaire and in Grimm's Correspondence, 
eût connu l'Angleterre, soit par vol. ii. p. 148, there is a letter, 
ties voyages, soit part ses amitiés, dated Paris, 1757, which says, 
il n'etait pas Voltaire, et Ie '11 n'y a guère plus ici de parti- 
xviii e siècle sa cherchait encore.' sans de Descartes que M. de 
Cousin, Hist. de la Philos. Ire 1\Iairan.' Compare Obsen'atlons 
6ðrie, vol. iii. pp. 38, 39. Compare et Pensées, in (Euvres de Turgot, 
lJamiron, Hisl. de la Philos. en vol. iii. p. 298. 
France, Paris, 1828, vol. i. p. 34. 7 Which he was ne,-er wem y of 
6 'J'avais été Ie premier qui praising; so that, as 1\1. Cousin 
E'ût osé dé'\"elopper à ma nation says (Hist. de la Pltüos. II. série, 
les découvertes de Newton, en '\"01. ii. pp. 311, 312), ' Locke est 
langage intelligible.' (Euvres de Ie vrai maître d; V oltair{'.' 
Voltaire, vol. i. p. 315; see also Locke was one of the authors ho 
vol. xix. p. 87, \"01. xxvi. p. 71; put into the hands of l\Iadame 
lYhewell's Hisl. of Indue. Sci- du Châtelet. Condorcct, Vie de 
t1u:cs, vol. ii. p. 206; JVeld's Voltaire, p. 296. 
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larity, and which supplied materials to condillac for 
his system of metaphysics,8 and to Rousseau for his 
theory of education. 9 Besides this, Voltaire was the 
first Frenchman who studied Shakespeare; to whose 
.works he was greatly indebted, though he afterwards 
wished to lessen what he considered the exorbitant 
respect paid to them in France. 10 Indeed, so intimate 
was his kno,vledge of the English language,ll that we 
can trace his obligations to Butler,12 one of the most 
difficult of our poets, and to Tillotson,13 one of the 
dullest of our theologians. He was acquainted with 
the speculations of Berkeley,I4 the most subtle meta- 
physician ,vho has ever written in English; and he had 
l'ead the works, not only of Shaftesbury,16 but even of 


8 J.lforell! s Hist. of Phüos. 
1846, vol. i. p. 134; Hamilton's 
lJiscuss. p. 3. 
D 'Rousseau tira des ouvrages 
de Locke une grande partie de 
ses idées sur la politique et 
l' éducation; Condillac to ute sa 
philosophie.' Villemain, Lit. azt 
XVIII< Siècle, vol. i. p. 83. See 
also, on the obligations of Rous- 
seau to Locke, Grimm, Corres- 
pond. vol. v. p. 97; Musset 
Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, vol. i. 
p. 38, vol. ii. p. 394; Mém. de 
JJ[orellet, vol. i. p. 113 ; Romilly's 
jl,fcmoirs, vol. i. pp. 211, 212. 
10 In 1768, Voltaire ((Euvres, 
vol. !xvi. p. 249) writes to Ho- 
race Walpole, 'Je suis Ie pre- 
mier qui ait fait connaître Shake- 
speare aux français.' See also 
his Lettres inédites, vol. ii. p. 
500; Villemain, Lit. all, XVIIÞ 
Siècle, TOI. iii. p. 32.j; and 
Grimm, Correspond. vol. xii. pp. 
124, 125, 133. 
II There are extant many En- 
glish letters written by Voltaire, 
which, though of course contain- 
ing several errors, also contain 


abundant evidence of the spirit 
with which he seized our idioma- 
tic expressions. In addition to 
his Lettres inédites, published at 
Paris in the present year (1856), 
see Chatham Correspond. vol. ii. 
pp. 131-133; and Phillimore's 
Jifém. of Lyttelton, vol. i. pp. 323- 
325, vol. ii. pp. 555, 556, 558. 
12 Grimm, Correspond. vol. i. 
p. 332; Voltaire, Lettres inédites, 
vol. ii. p. 258; and the account 
of Hudibras, with translations 
from it, in ffi'uvres, vol. xxvi. pp. 
132-137 ; also a con'\"ergation he- 
tween Voltaire and Townley, in 
NiÆhols's Illustrations of the 
Eighteenth Century;, vol. iii. p. 
722. 
13 Compare J.llackintosh's Me- 
moirs, voL i. 341, with (EUvrC8 
de Voltaire, vol. xxxix. p. 259, 
vol. xlvii. p. 85. 
If (Euvres de Voltaire, vol. 
xxxviii. pp. 216-218, vol. xlvi. p. 
282, '.01. xlvii. p. 439, vol. lvii. 
p. 178. 
15 Ibid. vol. xxxvii. p. 353, '\"0J. 
lvii. p. 66; Correspond. inéd'ite 
de JJudcffand, vol. ii. p. 230. 
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Chubb,16 Garth,17 J\fandevillc,18 and "\V oolston. 19 Mon- 
tesquieu imbibed in our country many of his principles; 
he studied our language; and he always expresbed ad- 
l1lÏration for England, not only in his writings, but also 
in his private conversation. 20 Buffon learnt English, 
and his first appearance as an author was as the trans- 
lator of Newton and of Hales. 21 Diderot, foHowing in 
the same course, was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
novels of Richardson ;22 he took the idea of several of 
his plays from the English dramatists, particularly from 
Lillo; he borrowed many of his arguments froln Shaftes- 
bury and Collins, and his earliest publication was a 
translation of Stanyan's History of Greece. 23 Helvétius, 
who visited London, was never weary of praising the 
people; many of the views in his great ,york on the 
l\find are drawn from Mandeville; and he constantly 
refers to the authority of Locke, whose principles hardly 
any Frenchman would at an earlier period have dared 
to recommend. 24 The works of Bacon, previously little 


18 (Euvres, \"01. xxxiv. p. 294, 
\"01. hi i. p. 121. 
17 Ibid. vol. xxxvii. pp. 407, 
441. 
18 ibid. vol. xxxvi. p. 46. 
19 Ibid. vol. xxxiv. p. 288, vol. 
xli. pp. 212-217; Biog. Univ. 
'.01. lie pp. 199, 200. 
20 Lerminier, Philos. du Droit, 
vol. i. p. 221; Klimra:th, Hist. 
du Droit, vol. ii. p. 502; Harris's 
Life of Hardwicke, vol. ii. p. 398, 
"\"01. iii. pp. 432-434; }'fém. de 
Diderot, vol. ii. pp. 193, 194; 
Lacretelle, XVill e Siècle, vol. ii. 
p. 24. 
21 Villemain, Lit. au XVi/Ie 
Siècle, vol. ii. p. 182; Bwg. 
Univ. vol. '\"i. p. 235; Le Blanc, 
Lettres, vol. 1. p. 93, vol. ii. pp. 
159, 160. 
22 'Admirateur passionné du 
romancier anglais.' Biog. Univ. 
vol. xxxvii. p. 581. Compare 
IJidcrot, Corresp. vol. 1. p. 352 j 


vol. ii. pp. 44, 52, 53; Mercier 
Mer Rousseau, vol. i. p. 44. 
23 Villemain, Lit. vol. ii. p. 
115; Schlosser's Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, vol. i. pp. 34, 42; Te'11/1lc- 
'mmm, Gesch. der Philos. vol. xi. 
p. 314; Biog. Univ. vol. xi. p. 
314; Grimm, Correspond. vol. 
xv. p. 81. Stanyan's History of 
Greece was once famous, and even 
so late as 1804, I find Dr. Parr 
recommending it. Parr's Works, 
vol. viii. p. 422. Diderot told 
Sir Samuel Romilly that he had 
collected materials for a history 
of the trial of Charles I. Life of 
Romilly, vol. i. p. 46. 
2C JJiderot, l!tlém. yo1. ii. p. 
286; Co'ltsin, Hist. de la Philos. 
lIe série, vol. Ïi. p. 331 'f Hrlt'é- 
tius de 1: Esprit, vol. i. pp. 31, 38, 
46, 65, 114, 169, ] 93, 266, 268, 
vol. ii. pp. 144, ]63, 165, 195, 
212; Letters addressed to Hume, 
Edinb. 1849, pp. 9, 10. 
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known, were now translated into French; and his classi- 
fication of the human faculties was made the basis of 
that celebrated Encyclopædia, which is justly regarded 
as one of the greatest productions of the eighteenth 
century.2li The Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam 
Smith, was during thirty-four years translated three 
different times, by three different French authors. 26 
And such was the general eagerness, that directly the 
TVealth of Nations, by the same great writer, appeared, 
:Thlorellet, who was then high in reputation, began to 
turn it into French; and was only prevented from 
printing his translation by the circumstance, that before 
it could be completed, another version of it was pub- 
lished in a French periodica1. 27 Coyer, who is still 
remembered for his Life of Sobieski, Visited England; 
and after returning- to his own country, showed the 
direction of his studies by rendering into French the 
Commentaries of Blackstone. 28 Le Blanc travelled in 
England, wrote a work expressly upon the English, and 
translated into French the Political Discourses of 
Hume. 29 Holbach was certainly one of the most 
active leaders of the liberal party in Paris; but a large 
part of his very numerous writings consists solely in 
translations of English authors. 3o Indeed, it may be 
broadly stated, that while, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, it would have been difficult to find, even 
among the most educated Frenchmen, a single persoll 
acquainted with English, it would, in the eighteenth 


25 This is the arrangement of 
our knowledge under the heads 
of .J!Iemory, Reason, and Imagi- 
nation, which D' Alembert took 
from Bacon. Compare Whewell: s 
Phi/os. of the Sciences, vol. ii. p. 
306; Ouvwr, Hist. des Scicnces, 
part ii. p. 276; Georgel, lrfém. 
\"01. ii. p. 241 ; Bordas lJc7Mulin, 
OartésianislIlc, vol. i. p. 18. 
26 Qllérard, France Lit. ix. 
193. 
27 lrfém de J.lorcllct, i. 236, 
237. 
28 (E'llvres de Voltaire, lxv. 


161, 190, 212; Bwg. Univ. x. 
158, 159. 
29 Burton's Life of Hume, vol. 
i. pp. 365, 366, 406. 
30 See the list, in Bwg. Univ. 
vol. xx. pp. 463-466; and com- 
pare lrfém. de lJiderot, 'Vol. iii. p. 
49, from which it seems that 
Holbach was indebted to Toland, 
though Diderot speaks rather 
doubtingly. In Al7Mn's .J..1fem. 
of Wi! kes 1805, vol. iv. pp. 176, 
177, there is an English letter, 
tolerably well written, from 
IIolbach to Wilkes. 
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century, have been nearly as difficult to find in tho 
same class one who was ignorant of it. :ßlen of all 
tastes, and of the most opposite pursuits, were on this 
point united as by a common bond. Poets, geometri- 
cians, historians, naturalists, all seemed to agree as to 
the necessity of studying a literature on which no onc 
before had ,vasted a thought. In the conrse of general 
reading, I have met with proofs that the English lan- 
guage was known, not only to those eminent Frenchmen 
whom I have already mentioned, but also to mathema- 
ticians, as D'Alembert,31 Darquier,32 Dn Val Ie Roy,33 
Jurain,34 Lachapelle,35 Lalanc1e,36Le cOziC,37 
Iontuc1a,38 
Pezenas 39 Pron y 40 Romme 41 and Roo'er 2.Iartin .42 to 

 , , , 0 , 
anatomists, physiologists, and writers on medicin
, 
as Barthèz,43 Bichat,44 Bordeu,45 Barbeu Dubourg,46 
Bosquillon,47 Bourru,48 Begue de Presle,49 Cabanis,50 
Demours,51 Duplanil,62 Fouquet,63 Goulin,54 Lavirotte,M 
IJassus,66 Petit Radel,57 Pinel,68 Roux,59 Sauvages,60 and 
Sue ;61 to naturalists, as Alyon,62 Brémond,63 Brisson,61 
Broussonnet,65 Dalibard,66 Haüy,67 Latapie,68 Richard,li9 


31 .ZJfusset Pathay, Vie de 
ROllsseau, ii. 10, 175; (Ezwres 
de Voltaire, live 207. 
32 Biog. Univ. x. 556. 
33 Ibid. xii. 418. 
31 Quérard, France Lit. iv.34, 
272. 
85 IUd. iv. 361. 
86 Biog. Univ. xxiii. 226. 
37 ltlontucla, Hist. des Jfatñé'll. 
ii. 170. 
IS ltfontucla, ii. 120, iv. 662, 
665, 670. 
39 Biog Univ. iii. 253, xxxiii. 
564. 
40 Quérard,France Lit. yii.353. 
41 Biog. Univ. xxxviii. 530. 
U Ibid. xxx'\"iii. 411. 
43 Ibid. iii. 450. 
U Bichat sur la Vie, 244. 
45 Quérard, i. 416. 
46 Biog. Univ. iii. 345. 
n Qllérard, i. 260, 425, ii.3,'J4. 
4! 11 ide i. .{ 76. 
.9 Bwg. Univ. iv. 55, 56. 


60 }.õtice sur Oahanis, p. '\"111. 
in his Physique et 11foral. 
51 Biog. Univ. xi. 65, 66. 
52 Ibid. xii. 276. 
53 Ibid. xv. 3c39. 
64 Ibid. xviii. 18'7 
55 Quérard, iv. 641, vi. 9, 398. 
56 OZiVier, Eloges, i. 354. 
57 Quérard, vii. 95. 
68 Cuvier, Eloges, iii. 382. 

9 Biog. Univ. xxxix. 174. 
60 Le Blanc, Lettres, i. 93. 
III Qllérard, ix. 286. 
II:? Robinet Vadlil, Cltim.A/lat. 
ii.416. 
113 Biag. Univ. v. 530, 531. 
114 Ouvier, Eloges, i. 196. 
6á Biog. Univ. vi. 47. 
1111 QlIérard, ii. 372. , 
67 Haü!/, .1Jfinéralo.qiR, ii. 247, 
267, 295, 327, 529, 609, iii. 75, 
293, 307, 447, 575, iv. 45, 280, 
292, 362. 
68 Quérard, iv. 598. 
.9 Ibid. '\"iii. 22. 
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Rigaud,70 and Romé de Lisle;71 to historians, philolo. 
gists, and antiquaries, as Barthélemy,72 Butel Dumont,73 
De Brosses,74 Foucher,75 Freret,76 Larcher,77 Le Coe de 
Villeray,78 
Iùlot,79 Targe,80 Velly,81 Volney, 82 and 
'" ailly ;83 to poets and dramatists, as Chéron,84 Colar. 
deau,85 Delille,86 Desforges,87 Ducis,88 Florian,89 La- 
borde,90 Lefèvre de Beauvray,91 
rercier,92 Patu,93 Pom- 
P i gn an 94 Q uétant 95 Roucher 96 and Saint AnO'e .91 to 
, 
, , 0 , 
misceUaneous writers, as Bassinet,98 Baudeau,99 Beau- 
laton,lOO Benoist,101 Bergier,102 Blavet,103 Bouchaud,104 
Bougainville,105 Bruté,106 castera,107 chantreau,lOë; 
Charpentier,109 chastellux,110 contant d'Orville,lll De 
nis
y, 112 Demeunier,113 Desfontaines,114 Devienne, 115 


70 Swain son, Disc. on lf
at. 
Hist. 52; Ouvicr, Règne Animal, 
iii. 415. 
n De Lisle, Oristallographie, 
1772, xviii. xx. xxiii. xxv. xxvii. 
'78, 206, 2.14. 
72 Albelllarlès Rockingham, ii. 
156; Oampbell's Cltanccllors, v. 
365. 

s Biag. Univ. vi. 386. 
7t Lettcrs to Hume, Edin.1849, 
276, 278. 
75 Biog. Univ. xv. 332. 
711 Brewster's Life of ltéwton, ii. 
302. 
77 Palissot, It[ém. ii. 56. 
78 Biog. Univ. ix. 549. 

9 Ibid. xxix. 51, 53. 
80 Ibid. xliv. 534. 
81 Ibid. xlviii. 93. 
82 Volney, Syrie et EgYIJte, ii. 
100, 157; Quérærd, x. 271, 
273. 
8:1 Biag. Univ. 1. 42. 
!l4 Ibid. viii. 340, 341. 
II.'> Mém. de Genlis, i. 276. 
86 Palissot, Mém. i. 243. 
87 Biag. Univ. xi. 281, xi. 172, 
17
. 
!os Qtthard, ii. 626, 627. 
till ibid. iii. 141. 


90 Quéræl'd, iv. 342. 
91 Ibid. v. 83. 
92 Ibid. vi. 62. 
113 Garrick OO7'Tespond. 4to, 
1832, ii. 385, 395, 416. 
94 Bio.g. Univ. xxxv. 314. 
95 Quéra'1'd, vii. 399. 
96 Biog. Univ. xxxix. 93. 
97 Ibid. xxxix. 530. 
99 Qué'1'ard, i. 209. 
99 Biog. Univ. iii. 533. 
100 Ibid. iii. 631. 
101 Cuvie'1', Règne Animal, iii. 
334. 
102 Qué'1'ard, i. 284, vii. 287. 
103 ltfém. de MO'1'ellct, i. 237. 
lot Biag. Univ. v. 264. 
105 Dutens, Mém. iii. 32. 
106 Biog. Univ. vi. 165. 
107 ltfurray's Life of Bruce,. 
121, Biag. Univ. vi. 79. 
108 Ibid. viii. 46. 
109 Ibid. viii. 246. 
110 Ibid. viii. 266. 
m Ibid. Íx. 497. 
112 Ibid. xh.. 394. 
m Lettrcs de Dudcffa1ld a 
1Valpole, iii. 18.1:. 
114 æuvres de Voltai'1'l'. 1 v
. 
527. 
115 Bioq. Univ. Xl. 2G 1. 
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Dubocnge,116 Dupré,117 Duresnel,118 Eic1ouS,119 Es- 
tienne,120 Favier,121 Flavigny,122 Fontnnelle,123 Fonte- 
nay,124 Framery,125 Fresnais,126 Fréville,127 Frossard,128 
Galtier,129 Gnrsault, 130 Goddard, 131 Goudar, 132 Guénée,133 
Guillemard,134 Guyard,135 Jault,136 Imbert,137 Jon- 
court, 138 Kéralio,139 Laboreau,140 Lacombe,141 La- 
fargue,142 La :1Iontagne,143 Lanjuinais,144 Lasalle, 145 
Lasteyrie,146 Le Breton, 147 Lécuy,148 Léonard des 
)[alpeines,149 Letourneur,150 Linguet,151 Lottin,152 Lu- 
neau, 153 
Iaillet Duclairon, 154 
Iandrillon, 155 
Iarsy, 156 
l\Ioet 157 :1Ionod 158 :1Iosneron 159 Nan-ot 160 Pe y ron 161 
, , , b' , 
Prévost 162 Puisieux 163 Rivoire 164 Robinet 165 Ron-cr 166 
, , , , 0' 


118 Quérærd, ii. 598. 
117 Biog. Univ. xii. 313, 314. 
118 lt
ichols' sLit. Ancc. ii. 154; 
Palissot} },[ém. ii. 311. 

 
19 Biog. UnÜ'. Í'v. 547, xii. 
iJ9,J. 
1
0 IlJid. xiii. 399. 
121 Quérard, iii. 79. 
122 Biog. Univ. xv. 29. 
123 Ibid. xv. 203. 
124 IUd. 218. 
125 Quérard, i. 525. 
126 Biog. Univ. xn. 48. 
127 Ibid. lie 508. 
128 Smith's Tour on tlte Conti- 
nent in 1786, i. 143. 
129 Biog. Univ. xvi. 388. 
130 Ibid. xn. 502. 
131 Sinclair's Correspond. i. 
);)7. 
132 Qu érard, iii. 418. 
133 Bwg. Univ. xix. 13. 
134 Quérard, i. 10, iii. 536. 
135 Ibid. iii. 469. 
)36 Biog. Univ. xxi. 419. 
137 Ibid. xxi. 200. 
138 æUV1"es de Voltaire, 
xxx\Ïii. 244. 
139 Pali.ssot, }'Iém. i. 425. 
140 Biog. Univ. xxiii. 34. 
) I) 1 lid. >..xiii. 56. 
1.12 11 ide xxiii. 111. 
Itl Quérard, iv. 503. 


144 Biog. Univ. xxiii. 3';3. 
).15 Quérard, iY. 579. 
146 Sinclair's Correspond. ii. 
139. 
J47 }'Iem. and Correspond. of 
Sir. J. E. Smith, i. 163. 
148 Biog. des Hommes Vivants, 
iv. 164. 
149 Quérard, Y. 177. 
ISO lt
idl()ls's Lit. Anec. iv. 583; 
Longchamp et JVagnière, 
Vém. i. 
395. 
151 Quérard, Y. 316. 
152 Bwg. U"niv. xxv. 87. 
153 Jbid. xx'\". 432. 
154 Ibid. xx'\"Ï. 244. 
155 flri.d. xxvi. 468. 
156 Ibid. xxvii. 269. 
157 Ibid. xxix. 208. 
158 Lcttres de lJudeffand (I, 
Walpole, i. 222. 
1S9 Quérard, vi. 330. 
160 Biog. Univ. xxx. 539. 
161 Ibid. xxxiii. 5.j3. 
162 Lettres de lJlldlffand à 
Walpole, i. 22, iii. 307, iv. 207. 
163 Biog. Univ. xxxvi. 30,j, 
306. ' 
164 Ibid. xxxviii. 174. 
165 Pcignot, Diet. des Lil'Tes, ii. 
233. 
186 Ql1irard, viii. 111. 
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Roubaud,167 Salaville,168 Sauseuil,169 Secondat,170 Sept- 
chènes,171 Simon,172 Soulès,173 Suard, 174 Tannevot,175 
Thurot,176 Toussaint,177 Tressan,178 Trochereau,179 Tur- 
P in 180 U ssieux 181 VauO'eois 182 Verlac 183 and Virlo y s 184 
, , b" . 
Indeed, Le Blanc, who wrote shortly before the middle 
()f the eighteenth century, says : 'We have placed Eng- 
lish in the rank of the learned languages; our women 
study it, and have abandoned Italian in order to study 
the language of this philosophic people; nor is there 
to be found among us anyone who does not desire to 
learn it.'18:> 
Such was the eagerness with which the French im- 
bibed the literature of a people whom but a few years 
before they had heartily despised. The truth is, that 
in this ne-w state of things they had no alternative. 
For where but in England was a literature to be found 
that could satisfy those bold and inquisitive thinkers 
who arose in France after the death of Louis XIV. ? 
In their own country there had no doubt been great 
displays of eloquence, of fine dramas, and of poetry, 
,yhich, though never reaching the highest point of ex- 
cellence, is of finished and admirable beauty. But it is 
an unquestionable fact, and one melancholy to contem- 
plate, that during the sixty years which succeeded the 
death of Descartes, France had not possessed a single 


167 Biog. Univ. xxxix. 84. 
168 Biag. des Hommes Vivants, 
v. 294. 
169 Quérard, Yiii. 474. 
170 Biog. Univ. xli. 426. 
17l Ibid. xlii. 45, 46. 
172 IMd. xlii. 389. 
17S Ibid. xliii. 181. 
174 Garricl
 Correspond. ii. 
604; JI,/ém. de Genlis, vi. 205. 
175 BiOfl. Univ. xliv. 512. 
176 Lije of Roscoe, lJy Ids Son, 
i. 200. 
17f Bing. Univ. xlri. 398, 399. 
1
8 Ibid. xlvi. 497. 
1'/9 Quérard, iv. 4';, ix. 558. 
180 Biog. Univ. xlyii. 98. 
It I Ibid.:x Ivii. 232. 


182 JI,[ém. de Brissot, i. 7 s. 
123 Biog. Univ. xlviii. 217. 
218. 
18t Ibid. xlix. 223. 
185 'Nous a'Vons mis depuis 
peu leur langue au rang des lan- 
gues savantes; les femmes même 
l'apprennent, et out renoncé 
à l'italif'n pour étudier celle de 
ce peuple philosophe. II n' est 
point dans 130 prm;nce d' Armando 
et de Delise qui De yeuille sa- 
yoir l'anglois.' Le Blanc, Lcttrcs, 
TOL ii. p. 465. Compare Grimm, 
Cor1Y'sp. \01. xiv. p. 48-:1:; and 
}'
ickols's Lit. Ancc. vol. iii. pp. 
4GO, 4ßl. 
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Jnan who dared to think for hÏInself. 
[etaphysicial1s
 
moralists, historians, all had beconlo tainted by the 
servility of that bad age. During two generations, 110 
Frenchman had been allowed to discuss ,vith freedom 
3l1.y question, either of politics or of religion. The con- 
sequence was, that the largest intellects, excluded frolll 
their legitimate field, lost their energy; the national 
spirit died away; the very materials and nutriment of 
thought seemed to be wanting. No wonder then, if the 
great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century sought that 
aliment abroad ,vhich they were unable to find at home. 
No wonder if they turned from their o'Vll land, ana 
gazed with admiration at the only people who, pushing 
their inquiries into the highest departments, had sho"rn 
the same fearlessness in politics as in religion; a people. 
who, having punished their kings and controlled their- 
clergy, ".ere storing the treasures of their experience in 
that noble literaiure which never can perish, and of 
,,'hich it may be said in sober truth, that it has stimu- 
lated the intellect of the most distant races, and that, 
planted in America and in India, it has already ferti. 
lized the two extremities of the ,vorld. 
There are, in fact, few things in history so instructiye 
as the extent to which France ,vas influenced by this 
ne,v pursuit. Even those ,vho took part in actually 
consummating the Revolution, were moved by the pre- 
vailing spirit. The English language was familiar to 
carra,186 Dumouriez,187 Lafayette,188 and Lanthénas}89 
Camille Desmoulins had cultivated his mind from the 
s
une source. 190 
Iarat travelled in Scotland as ,ycll as 


188 JYilliams's Letters from 
France, vol. iii. p. 68, 2nd edit. 
1796; Eiog. Univ. ,01. ,ii. p. 192. 
187 Adolphus's Biog. .1
ft, Il. 
1799, \"01. i. p. 362. 
188 Lady lIforgan's France, \"01. 
ii. p. 304; lIfJm. de Lafa,1jctte, 
\"01. i. pp. 41, 49, 70, yoi. ii. pp. 
26, 74, 83, 89. 
1119 Quérard, France Littérairc, 
\(11. iv. p. 540. 
.1/0 The last authors he rl.ad, 


shortly before his execution, were 
Young and HCITey. Lmnartine, 
Hisl. des Giron dins, 'Vol. '\"Ïii. p. 
45. In 1769 :l\Iadame Uiccoboni 
writes from Paris, that Young's 
ltTigld Thoughts had become 'Very 
popular there; and she justly 
alMs, 'c'est W1e preuve f-ans ré- 
plique du changemE'nt dó l' esprit 
français.' Garrick Corres]Xm- 
dl nce, yol. ii. p. 566, 4to. 1832. 
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in England, and was so profoundly versed in our 
language that he wrote two works .in it; one of whicb, 
called The Ohains of Slavery, was afterwards trans- 
lated into French. 191 J\Iirabeau is declared by a high 
authority to have owed part of his puwer to a careful 
study of the English constitution ;192 he translated not 
only Watson's History of Philip II., but also some part.q 
of )[ilton ;193 and it is said that ,vhen he was in the 
National Assembly, he delivered, as his own, passages 
from the speeches of Burke. 194 
:Iounier was well 
acquainted ,vith our language, and with our political 
institutions both in theory and in practice ;195 and in 
a work, which exercised considerable influence, he pro- 
posed for his own country the establishment of two 
chambers, to form that balance of power of which Eng- 
land supplied the example. 196 The same idea, derived 
from the same source, was advocated by Le Brun, ,vho 
was a friend of 1tlounier's, and who, like him, had paid 
attention to the literature and government of the Eng... 
lish people. 197 Brissot knew English; he had studied 
in London the working of the .English institutions, and 
he himself mentions that, in his treatise on criminal 
law, he was mainly guided by the course of English 


191 Lamartine, Hist.des Giron- i. p. 452. He also intended to 
dins, vol. iv. p. 119; .Jfém. de translate Sinclair's History of 
Brissot, vol. i. pp. 336, 337, vol. the Revenue. Correspond. of 
ii. p. 3. ßirJ. Sinclair, vol. ii. p. 119. 
192 'Une des supériorités se- 194 Prior's Life of Burle, p. 
condaires, une des supériorités 646, 3rd edit. 1839. 
d'étudequi appartenaient à 11.ira- 195 'Il étudiait leur langue, Is 
beau, c'était la profonde connais- théorie et plus encore la pratique 
f;a.nce, 1a vive intelligence d
 la de leurs institutions.' Biog. Univ. 
constitution anglaise, de seB res- vol. xxx. p. 310. 
f50rts publics et de ses res sorts '96 Continuation de Sismondl, 
cachés.' Villemain, Lit. auXVIIÞ Hist. des Français, vol. xxx. p. 
ßiècle, vol. iv. p. 153. 434. l\Iontlosier (ltfonarchie 
193 Particularly the democratic Française, vol. ii. p. 340) says 
passages, 'un corps de doctrine that this idea was borrowed from 
de tous ses écrits républicains.' England; but he docs not men- 
Dumont, Souvenirs8ur Mirabeau, tion who suggested it. 
p. 119. As to his translation of 187 Du },[csnil, .J.lfém. sur Le 
\Vatson, see Alison's Europe, vol. Brun, pp. 10, 14,29, 82, 180,182.. 
VOL. li. Q 
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] egi slation. 198 Condorcet also proposed as a model our 
system of criminal jurisprudence,199 which, bad as it 
was, certainly surpassed that possessed by France. 
1tfadame Roland, whose position, as well as ability, 
made her one of the leaders of the democratic party, 
was an ardent student of the language and literature of 
the English people. 200 She too, moved by the universal 
curiosity, came to our country; and, as if to show that 
persons of every shade and of every rank were actuated 
by the same spirit, the Duke of Orleans likewise visited 
England; nor did his visit fail to produce its natural 
results. 'It was,' says a celebrated writer, ' in the 
society of London that he acquired a taste for liberty; 
and it .was on his return from there that he brought into 
France a love of popular agitation, a contempt for his 
own rank, and a familiarity with those beneath him.'201 
This language, strong as it is, will not appear exagge- 
rated to anyone who has carefully studied the history 
of the eighteenth century. It is no doubt certain, that 
the :French Revolution was essentially a reaction against 
that protective and interfering spirit which reached its 
zenith under Louis XIV., but which, centuries before 
his reign, had exercised a most injurious influence over 
the national prosperity. While, however, this must be 
fully conceded, it is equally certain that the impetus to 
which the reaction owed its strength, proceeded from 
England; and that it was English literature which 
taught the lessons of political liberty, first to France, 
and through France to the rest of Europe. 202 On this 


198 ltlém. de Brissot, vol. i. 
pp. 63, 64, '\"01. ii. pp. 25,40, 188, 
206, 260, 313. 
199 Dupont de Nemours (11Iém. 
Bur Turgot, p. 117) says of crimi- 
Dal jurisprudence, 'M. de Con- 
dorcet proposait en IDodèle celle 
des Anglais.' 
200 Mém. de Roland, '\"01. i. pp. 
27, 55, 89, 136, vol. ii. pp. 99, 
135, 253. 
201 'Le due d'Orléans puisa 
ainsi Ie goût de 1a liberté dans 


130 vie de Londres. n en rap- 
porta en France les habitudes 
d'insolence contre la cour, l'ap- 
péti t des agitations populaires, 
Ie mépris pour son propre rang, 
1a. fami1iarité avec Is foule,' &c. 
Lamartine, Hist. des Girondins, 
vol. ii. p. 102. 
202 1\1. Lerminier (Pldlos. du, 
Droit, vol. i. p. 19) says of Eng- 
land, 'cette île célèbre donne à 
l'Europe l'enseignement de In. 
1iberté pJlitique; aile en fut 
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account, and not at all from mere literary curiosity, I 
have traced with some minuteness that union between 
the French and English minds, which, though often 
noticed, has never been examined with the care its im- 
portance deserves. The circumstances which reinforced 
this vast movement will be related towards the end of 
the volume; at present I will confine myself to its first 
great consequence, namely, the establishment of a com- 
plete schism between the literary men of France, and 
the classes who exclusively governed the country. 
Those eminent Frenchmen who now turned their 
attention to England, found in its literature, in the 
structure of its society, and in its government, many 
peculiarities of which their own country furnished no 
example. They heard political and religious questions 
of the greatest moment debated with a boldness un- 
known in any other part of Europe. They heard 
d.issenters and churchmen, whigs and tories, handling 
the most dangerous topics, and treating them with 
unlimited freedom. They heard public disputes 
respecting matters which no one in France dared to 
discuss; mysteries of state and mysteries of creed 
unfolded and rudely exposed to the popular gaze. A.nd, 
what to Frenchmen of that age must have been equally 
amazing, they not only found a public press possessing 
some degree of freedom, but they found that within the 
very walls of parliament the administration of the crown 
,vas assailed with complete impunity, the character of its 
chosen servants constantly aspersed, and, strange to say, 
even the management of its revenues effectually con- 
trolled. 203 
The successo rs of the age of Louis X IV., seeing these 
l'école au dix-huitième siècle who visited England, says (Pldlo- 
pour tout ce que l'Europe eut de sophù:al Works, vol. iii. p. 8), 
penseurs.' See also Soulavie, · nothing is more apt to surprise 
Règne de Loui.r; J..VI, vol. iii. p. a foreigner than the extreme 
161 ; ltfém. tÙ }'farmontcl, '\"01. iv. Jiberty which we enjoy in this 
pp. 38, 39; Stäudlin, Gcsch. dcr country, of communicating what- 
tll,tolog. Jrissenschaften, \01. ii. ever we please to the public, and 
p. 291.' of openly censuring every mea- 
::03 IIume, who was acquainted sure entered into by the king or 
with sc'\"eral eminent :Frenchmen his ministers.' 
Q2 
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things, and seeing, moreover, that the civilization of the- 
country increased as the authority of the upper classes 
and of the crown diminished, were unable to restrain 
their wonder at so novel and exciting a spectacle. 'The 
English nation,' says Voltaire, 'is the only one on 
the eal'th, which, by resisting its kings, has succeeded 
in lessening their power. 204 H01V I love the boldness 
of the English! how I love men who say ,vhat they 
think !'205 The English, says Le Blanc, are willing to 
have a king, provided they are not obliged to obey 
him. 206 The immediate object of their government, 
says Montesquieu, is political liberty;207 they possess 
more freedom than any republic ;208 and their system is 
in fact a republic disguised as a monarchy. 209 Grosley, 
struck with amazement, exclaims, 'Property is in Eng- 
land a thing sacred, which the laws protect from all 
encroachment, not only from engineers, inspectors, and 
other people of that stamp, but even from the king 
himself. 210 :ßfably, in the most celebrated of all his 


:tI 'La nation anglaise est la 
seule de 130 terre qui soit parve- 
nue à régler Ie pouvoir des rois 
en leur résistant.' Lettre VIII 
sur les Anglais, in (Euvres de 
Voltaire, vol. xxvi. p. 37. 
205 'Que j'aime la. hardiesse 
angla.ise! que j'aime les gens qui 
disent ce qu'ils pensent! ' Letter 
from Voltaire, in Oorrespond. de 
lJudeffand, vol. ii. p. 263. For 
other instances of his admiration 
of England, see æuvres de Vol- 
taire, vol. xl. pp. 105-109; 'Vol. 
Ii. pp. 137, 390; vol. live pp. 298, 
392 ; vol. lvi. pp. 162, 163, 195, 
196, 270; vol. lvii. p. 500; vol. 
lviii. pp. 128, 267; vol. lix. PI? 
265, 361; vol. Ix. p. 501 ; vol. !xl. 
pp. 43, 73, 129, 140, 474, 475; 
vol. !xii. pp. 343, 379, 392; vol. 
!xiii. pp. 128, 146,190, 196,226, 
237,415; vol. !xiv. pp. 36,96, 
269; vol. !xvi. pp. 93, 159; vol. 
!xvii. pp. 353, 484. 
Z06 · lis veulent un roi, aux 


conditions, pour ainsi dire, de no 
lui point obéir.' Le Blanc, Lettres 
æun François, vol. i. p. 210. 
207 'n y a aussi une nation 
dans Ie monde qui a pour objet 
direct de sa constitution Ia 
liberté politique.' Esprit des 
Lois, livre xi. chap. v. in fEU'lYl"C8 
de }'fontesquieu, p. 264. Con- 
versely De Staël (Consid. sur La 
Rév. vol. iii. p. 261), 'Ia liberté 
politique est Ie moyen suprême.' 
:08 'L' Angleterre est à present 
Ie plus libre pays qui soit au 
monde, je n'en ('xcepte aucune ré- 
publique.' Notes SUT l' Angleitrre, 
in fEuvres de },[ontesquieu, p. 632. 
209 'Une nation où la répub- 
lique se cache sous la forme de la 
monarchie.' Esprit des Lois, livre 
v. chap. xix. in fEuv:.es de }'fon- 
tesquieu, page 225; also quoted 
in Bancrojr s American Revolutio/l., 
vol. ii. p. 36. 
210 Gros/l'.1/' s Tour to LondQn, 
voL i. pp. 16, 1 7. 
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works, says, 'The Hanoverians are only able to reign in 
England because the people are free, and believe they 
have a right to dispose of the crown. But if the kings 
were to claim the same powers as the Stuarts, if they 
were to believe that the crown belonged to them by 
divine right, they would be condemning themselves and 
confessing that they were occupying a place which is 
not their 0"'1l.'211 In England, says Helvétius, the 
people are respected; every citizen can take some part 
in the management of affairs; and authors are allowed 
to enlighten the public respecting its own interests. 212 
And Brissot, who had made these matters his especial 
study, cries out, 'Admirable constitution! which can 
only be disparaged either by men who know it not, or 
else by those whose tongues are bridled by slavery. '213 
Such were the opinions of some of the most celebrated 
]renchmen of that time; and it would be easy to fill a 
volume with similar extracts. But, what I now rather 
,vish to do, is, to point out the first great consequence 
of this new and sudden admiration for a country which, 
in the preceding age, had been held in profound con- 
tempt. The events which followed are, indeed, of 
an importance impossible to exaggerate; since they 
brought about that rupture between the intellectual and 
governing classes, of which the revolution itself wa& 
but a temporary episode. 
The great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century 
being stimulated by the example of England into a love 
of progress, naturally came into collision with the 
governing classes, among whom the old stationary spirit 
still prevailed. This opposition was a wholesome re- 
action against that disgraceful servility for which, in 
the reign of Louis XIV., literary men had been remark- 
able; and if the contest which ensued had been con
 


211 Jl.fably, Observe sur l' Hist. 
de France, voì. ii. p. 185. 
212 Hclvétius de l' Esprit. vol. i. 
pp. 102, 199: 'un pays où le 
peuple est respecté comme en 
Angleterre; . . . un pays où 
cbaque citoyen a part au manie- 


ment des affaires généralcs, où 
tout homme d'esprit peut éclaircr 
le public sur ses véritables in- 
térêts.' 
213 Jl.fé7Jl. de BrÜ3sot, vol. ii. 
p. 25. 
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ducted with anything approaching to moderation, the 
ultimate result ,vould have been highly beneficial; since 
it ,vould have secured that divergence between the 
speculative and practical classes .which, as \ve haye 
already seen, is essential to maintain the balance of 
civilization, and to prevent either side from acquiring 
a dangerous predominance. But, unfortunately, the 
nobles and clergy had been so long accustomed to 
power, that they could not brook the slightest contra- 
diction from those great writers, whom they ignorantly 
despised as their inferiors. Hence it was, that when 
the most illustrious Frenchmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury attempted to infuse into the literature of their 
country a spirit of inquiry similar to that which existed 
in England, the ruling classes became roused into a 
hatred and jealousy ,vhich broke all bounds, and gaye 
rise to that crusade against knowledge which forms the 
second principal precursor of the French Revolution. 
The extent of that cruel persecution to which litera- 
ture ,vas no\v exposed, can only be fully appreciated by 
those ,vho have minutely studied the history of France 
in the eighteenth century. For it was not a stray caso 
of oppression, ,vhich occurred here and there; but it 
was a prolonged and systematic attempt to stifle all in- 
quiry, and punish all inquirers. If a list were drawn 
up of all the literary men who wrote during the seventy 
years succeeding the death of Lonis XIV., it would be 
found, that at least nine out of every ten bad suffered 
from the government some grievous injury; and that a 
majority of them had been actually thrown into prison. 
Indeed, in saying thus much, I am understating the 
real facts of the case; for I question if one literary man 
out of fifty escaped with entire impunity. Certain] v, 
my o'Vll knowledge of those times, though carefulÌ y 
collected, is not so complete a!i I could have \visbed; 
but, among those authors \vho ,vere punished, I find tho 
name of nearly every Frenchman whose ,vriting
 ha,.e 
snrvived the age in which they were produced. Among 
those who suffered either confiscation, or imprisonment, 
or exile, or fines, or the suppression of their works, or 
the ignominy of being forced to recant .what they had 
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written, I find, besides a host of inferior writers, the 
names of Beaumarchais, Berruyer, Bougeant, Buffon, 
Ð' Alembert, Diderot, Duclos, Freret, Helvétius, La 
Harpe, Linguet, 
rably, l\farmontel, Montesquieu, 

Iercier, 
forel1et, Raynal, Rousseau, Suard, Thomas, 
snd Voltaire. 
The mere recital of this list is pregnant with instruc- 
tion. To suppose that all these eminent men deserved 
the treatment they received, would, even in the absence 
of direct evidence, be a manifest absurdity; since it 
would involve the supposition, that a schism having 
taken place between two classes, the weaker class was 
altogether wrong, and the stronger altogether right. 
Fortunately, however, there is no necessity for resorting 
to any merely speculative argument respecting the pro- 
bable merits of the two parties. The accusations brought 
against these great men are before the world; the penal. 
ties inflicted are equally well known; and, by putting these 
together, we may form some idea of the state of society, 
in which such things could be openly practised. 
Voltaire, almost immediately after the death of 
Louis XIV., was falsely charged with having composed 
a libel on that prince; and, for this imaginary offence, 
he, without the pretence of a trial, and without even 
the shadow of a proof, was thrown into the Bastille, 
where he was confined more than twelve months. 214 
Shortly after he was released, there was put upon him 
a still more grievous insult; the occurrence, and, above 
aU, the impunity of which, supply striking evidence as 
to the state of society in which such things were per- 
Initted. Voltaire, at the table of the Duke de Sully, 
,vas deliberately insulted by the Chevalier de Rohan 
Chabot, one of those impudent and dissolute nobles who 
then abounded in Paris. The duke, though the outrage 
was committed in his own house, in his own presence, 
and upon his own guest, ,yould not interfere; but seemed 
to consider that a poor poet ,vas honoured by being in 
any way notice d by a man of rank. nut , as Voltaire, in 
214 Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, ct Wagnière, ;.1fém. sur Voltaire, 
pp. 118, 119; IJuvernet, Vie de vol. i. p. 22. 
Voltaire, pp. 30, 32; L011gchamp 
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the heat of the moment, let fall one of those stinging 
retorts ,vhich ,vero the terror of his enemies, the che- 
valier determined to visit him ,vith further punishment. 
frhe course he adopted ,vas characteristic of the man, 
and of the class to which he belonged. He caused 
Voltaire to be seized in the streets of Paris, and in his 
presence ignominiously beaten, he himself regulating the 
nUlnber of blows of which the chastisement was to con- 
sist. Voltaire, smarting under the insult, demanded that 
satif:lfaction which it ,vas customary to give. This, 
ho,vever, did not enter into the plan of his noble assailer, 
who not only refused to meet him in the field., but 
actualJy obtained an order, by which he was confined in 
the Bastille for six months, and at the end of that time 
was directed to quit the country.215 
rrhus it was that Voltaire, having first been impri- 
soned for a libel which he never wJ'ote, and having then 
been publicly beaten because he retorted an insult 
,..rantonly put upon him, was now sentenced to another 
imprisonment, through the influence of the very man 
by whom he had been attacked. The exile which follo,ved 
the imprisonment seems to have been soon remitted; 
as, shortly after these events, we find Voltaire again in 
France, preparing for publication his first historical 
",york, a life of Charles XII. In this, there are none of 
those attacks on Christianity which gave oflence in 11 is 
subsequent ,vritings; nor does it contain the least re- 
flection upon tIle arbitrary government under which he 
had suffered. The French authorities at first granted 
that permission, ,vithout which no book could then be 
published; but as soon as it ,vas actually printed, 
the license ,vas withdrawn, and the history forbidden to 


215 DUl'ernet, Vie de Voltaire, feeling of a French duke in the 
pp. 46_48; Condorcet, Vie de eighteenth century. He says, 
Voltm"re, pp. 12.j, 126. Compare that, directly after Rohan had 

ol. !vi. p. 162; Lcpan, Vie de inflicted this public chastise- 
Voltaire, 1837, pp. 70, 71; and ment, 'Voltaire rentte dan.. 
Bwg. Univ. vol. xlix. p. 468. l'hôtel, demande au duc de Sully 
Duvernet, who, 
Titing from de regarder cet outrage fait à l'un 
materials supplied by Voltaire, de ses convives, comme fait à lui- 
had the best means of informa- ruême: ille sollicite de sejoindre 
tion, giv{'s a specimen of the fine à. lui pour cn poursuivre la vpn 
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be cirlulated. 216 The next attempt of Voltaire was one 
of much greater value: it was therefore repulsed still 
nlore sharply. During his residence in England, 
his inquisitive mind had been deeply interested 
by a state of things so different from any he had 
hitherto seen; and he now published an account of 
that remarkable people, from whose literature he had 
learned many important truths. His work, which he 
called Philosophic Letters, was received with general ap- 
plause; but, unfortunately for himself, he adopted in it 
the arguments of Locke against innate ideas. The 
rulers of }-'rance, though not likely to know much about 
innate ideas, had a suspicion that the doctrine of Locke 
'vas in some way dangerous; and, as they were told 
that it was a novelty, they felt themselves bound to pre- 
vent its promulgation. Their remedy was very simple. 
They ordered that Voltaire should be again arrested 
and that his ,vork should be burned by the common 
hangman. 217 
These repeated injuries might well have moved a more 
patient spirit than that of Voltaire. 218 Certainly, those 
,vho reproach this illustrious man, as if he were the in.. 
stigator of unprovoked attacks upon the existing state 
of things, must know very little of the age in which it 
,vas his misfortune to live. Even on what has been 
always considered the neutral ground of physical science, 
there was displayed the same despotic and persecuting 
Rpirit. Voltaire, among other schemes for benefiting 
France, wished to make known to his countrymen the 



eance, et de venir chez un com- 
missaire en certifier la déposition. 
Le due de Bully se rf':,fuse à tout.' 
216 'L'Histoire de Charles XII, 
dont on avait arrêté une première 
édition après l'avoir autorisée.' 
Biog. Uniu. vol. xlix. p. 470. 
Compo ])'-iehols's Lit. Anee. vol. i. 
p. 388. 
217 DU1'ernct, Vii de Voltaire, 
fP. 63-65; Condorcet, Vie de 
Voltaire, pp. 138-140; Lrpan, Vie 
de Voltaire, pp. 93, 381. 


218 The indignation of Voltaire 
appears in many of his letters; 
ami he often announced to his 
friends his intention of quitting 
for e'\"er a country where he was 
liable to such treatment. See 
tEuvres de Voltaire, vol. live pp. 
fi8, 335, 336, vol. Iv. p. 229, vol. 
lvi. pp. 162, 163, 3.58, 447,464, 
465, vol. lvii. pp. 144, 145, 155, 
156, 
ol. l
iii. pp. 36, 222, 223, 
516,617,519,520,52.3, 526, 563, 
vol. lix. pp. 107, 116, 188, 208. 
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wonderful discoveries of Newton, of which they were 
completely ignorant. With this view, he drew up an 
account of the labours of that extraordinary thinker; 
but here again the authorities interposed, and forbade 
the work to be printed. 219 Indeed, the rulers of France, 
as if sensible that their only security was the ignorance 
of the people, obstinately set their face against every 
description of knowledge. Several eminent authors had 
undertaken to execute, on a magnificent scale, an Ency- 
clopædia, which should contain a summary of all the 
branches of science and of art. This, undoubtedly tho 
most splendid enterprise ever started by a body of lite- 
rary men, was at first discouraged by the government, 
and afterwards entirely prohibited. 220 On other occa- 
sions, the same tendency was shown in matters so tri- 
fling that nothing but the gravity of their ultimate 
results prevents them from being ridiculous. In 1770, 
Imbert translated Clarke's Letters on Spain: one of the 
best works then existing on that country. This book, 
however, waS suppressed as soon as it appeared; 
and the only reason assigned for such a stretch of power 
is, that it contained some remarks respecting the passion 
of Charles III. for hunting, .which were considered dis- 
respectful to the French crown, because Louis XV. ,vas 
himself a great hunter. 221 Several years before this, 
La Bletterie, who was favourably known in France by 
his works, was elected a member of the French Acade. 
my. But he, it seems, ,vas a Jansenist, and bad, more. 


2111 (Euvres de Voltaire, '"01. i. 
pp. 147, 315, vol. lvii. pp. 211, 
215, 219, 247, 29.'); Villemain, 
Lit. au XVIII' Siècle, '"01. i. p. 
14; Brougham's j1,f en, of Lettcrs, 
vol. i. pp. 53, 60. 
220 Grimm, Correspond. vol. i. 
pp. 90-95, '"01. ii. p. 399; Biog. 
Univ. vol. xi. p. 316 ; Brougham' 8 
...Ven of Letters, vol. ii. p. 439. 
221 Bouchcr de la RicnarderÏÆ, 
BibliotJzèque des Voyages, vol. iii. 
pp. 390-393, Paris, 1808: c La 
distribution en France de la tra- 
duction de ce VOJ3gC fut arrêtée 


pcndant que]que tcmps par des 
ordres supérieurs du gou,"erne- 
mente . . . . II Y a tout 
lieu de croire que les minis- 
très de France crurcnt, ou fei- 
gnirent de croire, que Ie passage 
en question pou'\""oit donner lieu 
à des applications f;ur Ie goût 
effréné de Louis XV pour 1& 
cbassc, et inspirèrent ltisémcnt 
cette prén.ntion à un prince 
très-sensible, comme on sait, :un: 
censures les plus indirectcs de E:a 
pa
sion pour cc genre d'amuse- 
m
nt.' See also the account ot 
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over, ventured to assert that the Emperor Julian, not- 
withstanding his apostacy, was not entirely devoid of 
good qualities. Such offences could not be overlooked 
in so pure an age; and the king obliged the Academy to 
exclude La Bletterie from their society.222 That the 
punishment extended no further, was an instance of 
remarkable leniency; for Fréret, an eminent critic and 
scholar,223 ,vas confined in the Bastille, because he stated 
in one of his memoirs, that the earliest Frankish chiefs 
had received their titles from the Romans. 224 The same 
penalty was inflicted four different times upon Lenglet 
du Fresnoy. 226 In the case of this amiable and accom- 
plished man, there seems to have been hardly the shadow 
of a pretext for the cruelty with which he was treated; 
thongh, on one occasion, the alleged offence ,vas, that 
he had published a supplement to the History of De 
Thon. 226 
Indeed, we have only to open the biographies and cor- 


Imbert, the translator, in Riog. 
Univ. "\'"01. xxi. p. 200. 
2
2 Grimm, Oorrespond. vol. vi. 
pp. 161, 162; the crime being, 
· qu'un janséniste avait osé im- 
primer que Julien, apostat exé- 
crable aux yeux d'un bon 
chrétien, n'était pourtant pas un 
homme sans quelques bonnes 
qualités à en juger mondaine- 
ment.' 
223 M. Bunsen (Egypt, vol. i. 
p. 14) refers to Fréret's 'acute 
treatise on the Babylonian year ;' 
and Turgot, in his Etymologie, 
"ays (tEuvres de Turgot, vol. iii. 
p. 83), '1'illustre Fréret, un des 
sa.vans qui ont su Ie micux appli- 
quer la philosephie à l'érudition.' 
22t This was at the very outset 
of his career: 'En 1715, 1'homme 
qui devait iUustrer l'érudition 
française au xviii" siècle, Frérct, 
était mis à la Bastille pour avoir 
avanct'., dans un mémoire sur 
l' origine des Français, que leR 

Francs ne formaicnt pas une 


nation à part, et que leurs pre- 
miers chefs avaient reçu de 
l'empire romain Ie titre de 
patrices.' Villemain, Lit. au 
XVIIP Siècle, vol. ii. p. 30: see 
also lt
ichols'8 Lit. Anec. vol ii. 
p. 510. 
225 He was imprisoned in tbe 
I3astille, for the first time, in 
1725; then in 1743, in 1750, 
and finally in 1751. Bio.qraphie 
Universelle, '\"01. xxiv. p. 8t3. 
228 In 1743, Voltaire writes: 
, On vient de mettr3 à la Bastilie 
l'abbé Lenglet, pour a"\'"oir publié 
des mémoires déjà très-connus, 
qui servcnt de supplément à. 
l'histoire de notre célèbre De 
Thou. L'infatigable et malheu- 
reu"'t Lenglet rendait un signalé 
service aux bons citoyens, et au'\: 
amateurs des recherches his- 
toriques. 11 méritait des récom- 
penscs; on l'emprisonne cnlelle- 
rnent à l'llge de soixante-huit ans.' 
æUV'res de Voltaire, "\'"01. i. pp. 
400, 401, vol. lviii. pp. 207,208. 
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respondence of that time, to find instances crowding 
upon uS from all quarters. Rousseau was threatened 
with imprisonment, was driven from France, and his 
works were publicly burned. 227 The celebrated trea- 
tise of Helvétius on the mind ,vas suppressed by an 
order from the royal council: it was burned by the 
common hangman, and the author was compelled to 
,vrite two letters, retracting his opinions. 228 Some of 
the geological views of Buffon having offended the clergy, 
that illustrious naturalist ,vas obliged to publish a for- 
mal recantation of doctrines which are no,v knO'Yll to 
be perfectlyaccurate. 229 The learned Observations on 
the History of France, by])Iably, were suppressed as 
soon as they appeared ;230 for what reason it would be 
hard to say, since .L\I. Guizot, certainly no friend either 
to anarchy or to irreligion, has thought it worth while 
to republish them, and thus stamp them with the author- 
ity of his own great name. The History of the Indies, 
by RaynaI, was condemned to the :flames, and the author 
ordered to be arrested. 231 Lanjuinais, in his well-known 
work on Joseph II., advocated not only religious tolera- 
tion, but even the abolitionofslavery; his book, therefore, 
was declared to be 'seditious;' it was pronounced 'de- 
structive of all subordination,' and was sentenced to bu 
burned. 232 The Analysis of Bayle, by }'Iarsy, ,vas 
suppressed, and the author was imprisoned. 233 The 
History of the Jesuits, by Lingnet, was delivered to the 


227 
7J[usset Pathay, Vìc de 
Rousseau, vol. i. pp. 68, 99, 296, 
377, "\'"01. ii. pp. 111, 385, 390; 
},[ercier SZlr Rousseau, vol. i. p. 
14, vol. ii. pp. 179, 314. 
228 Grimm, Corresp. vol. ii. p. 
349; JValpole's Letlírs, 1840, 
'.01. iii. p. 418. 
229 Lyelf s Principles of Geolog.'l/, 
pp. 39, 40; .]
[ém. of },!allet du 
Pan, vol. i. p. 125 
:!30 Soulavie, Règne de Louis 
XVI, vol. ii. p. 214; JVilliams's 
Lett(rs from France, vol. ii. p. 
86, 3rd edit. 1796. 
231 ...1fém. de Ségur, vol. i. p. 


253; Mém. de Lafayette, "\'"01. ii. 
p. 34 note; Lettres de Dudeffand 
å IValpole, vol. ii. p. 365. On 
Raynal's flight, compare a lettcr 
from :l\Iarseilles, 'writtcn in 1786, 
and printed in JIem. and Cor- 
respond. of Sit" J. E. Smith, \"ol. 
i. p. 194. 
232 See the proceedings of tha 
a'\"ocat-général, in Peignot, LiVT(8 
condamnés, vol. i. pp. 230, 231 ; 
and in Soulavie, Règnl de Louu 
XVI, vol. iii. pp. 93-97. 
233 Qul:rard, France Lit. vol v. 
p. 565. 
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flames; eight years later his Journal was suppressed; 
and, three years after that, as he still persisted in wri- 
ting, his Political Annals were suppressed, and he him- 
self was thrown into the Bastille. 234 Delisle de Sales 
was sentenced to perpetual exile, and confiscation of all 
his property, on account of his work on the Philosophy 
of Nature. 235 The treatise by }'fey, on French La,v, 
was suppressed ;236 that by Boncerf, on Feudal Law, ,vas 
burned. 237 The 1.iemoirs of Beaumarchais were like- 
wise burned ;238 the Eloge on Fénelon by La Harpe was 
merely suppressed.
3'9 Duvernet having written a His- 
tory of the Sorbonne, which was still unpublished, was 
seized and thrown into the Bastille, while the manuscript 
was yet in his own possession. 240 The celebrated work 
of De Lolme on the English constitution was suppressed 
by edict directly it appeared. 241 The fate of being sup- 
pressed, or prohibited, also awaited the Letters of Ger- 
vaise, in 1724 ;242 the Dissertations of Courayer, in 
1727 ;243 the Letters of }'fontgon, in 1732 ;244 the His- 
tory of Tamerlane, by :ßlargat, also in 1732 ;::45 the Essay 
on Taste, by Cartaud, in 1736 ;246 the Life of Domat, 
by Prévost de la Jannès, in 1742 ;247 the History of 


214 Peignot, Livres condamnés, 
vol. i. pp. 241, 242. 
2U Biog. Univ. vol. xxiv. p. 
561; CEuvres de Voltaire, vol. 
!xix. pp. 374, 375; Lettres in- 
édites de Voltaire, vol. ii. p. 528 ; 
Duvernet, Vie de Voltaire, pp. 
202, 203. According to some of 
these a.uthorities, parliament af- 
terwards re,oked this sentence; 
but there is no doubt that the 
sentence was passed, and De 
Sales imprisoned, if not ban. 
ished. 
238 Peignot r Livrcs condamnés, 
vol. i. pp. 314, 31õ. 
237 ffi'uvres de Voltaire, vol. 
lxix. J? 204; Lettres de IJudef- 
land a Walpole, vol. iii. p. 260. 
288 · Quatre mémoires . . . . . 
rondamnés à êtro lacérés ct brûlés 


par la main du bourreau.' PLÍ- 
gnot, vol. i. p. 24. 
239 Biog. Univ. vol. L'tiii. p. 
187. 
2-10 JJuvcrnet, Hist. de la Sor- 
bonne, vol. i. p. vi. 
m · Supprimée par arrêt du 
conseil' in 1771, which was the 
year of its publication. Com- 
pare Cassagnac's Rét'oluti.on, vol. 
i. p. 33; Biog. Univ. ,01. x...""i:iv. 
p. 634. 
2-&2 Quérard, France Lit. vol. 
iii. p. 337. 
2-&3 Biog. Univ. vol. x. p. 97. 
2U Peignot, vol. i. p. 328. 
2-&.\ Ibid. vol. i. p. 289. 
2-&8 Bioq. Univ. '\"01. vii. p. 2
ï. 
2-17 Lettres æ Aguesseau, ,01. ii. 
pp. 320, 321. 
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Louis XI., by Duclos, in 1745 ;248 the Letters of Barge- 
ton, in 1750 ;249 the 
Iemoirs on Troyes, by Grosley, in 
the same year ;2ðO the History of Clement XI., by Re- 
boulet, in 1752 :251 the School of 
Ian, by Génard, also 
in 1752 ;252 the Therapeutics of Garlon, in 1756 ;253 tlle 
celebrated thesis of Louis, on Generation, in 1754;2:;4 the 
Treatise on Presidial Jurisdiction, by J ousse, in 1755 ; 255 
the Ericie of Fontanelle, in 1768; 256 the Thoughts of 
Jamin, in 1769 ;257 the History of Siam, by Turpin, and 
the Eloge of l.farcus Aurelius, by Thomas, both in 
1770 ;258 the works on Finance by Darigrand in 1764; and 
by Le Trosne, in 1779 ; 259 the Essay on 
Iilitary Tactics, 
by Guibert, in 1772 ; the Letters of Boucquet, in the same 
year :260 and the ltlemoirs of Terrai, by Coquereau, in 
1776. 261 Such wanton destruction of property was, 
however, mercy itself, compared t.o the treatment ex- 
perienced by other literary men in France. Desforgcs, 
for example, having written against the arrest of the 
Pretender to the English throne, was, solely on that ac- 
count, buried in a dungeon eight feet square, and con- 
fined there for three years. 262 This happened in 1749 ; and 
in 1770, Audra, professor at the college of Toulouse, and 
a man of some reputation, published the first volume 
of his Abridgment of General History. Beyond this, 
the .work never proceeded; it was at once condemned 
by the archbishop of the diocese, and the author wa
 
deprived of his office. Audra, held up to public oppro- 


24" ClUsngnac, Causes de la Rév. 
'\"01. i. p. 32. 
2411 B " U: . I ... 375 
w
. mv. \'"0 . Ill. p. . 
250 Querard, vol. iii. p. 489. 
251 Ibid. -r01. vii. pp. 483, 484. 
2:t2 Ihid. -ro1. iii. p. 302. 
255 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 261. 
2:tt On the importance of this 
rpmarkable thesis, and on its 
prohibition, see Saint-Hilaire, 
AnomaliRs, de r Organisation, vol. 
i. p. 355. 
2" Qllérarà, T01. i-r. p. 255. 
2SC Biog. Univ. T01. X'\". p. 203. 

7 Ibid. T01. xxi. p. 391. 


2511 Ibid. vol. x1\.. p. 462, vol. 
xlvii. p. 98. 

II Peignot, vol. i. pp. 90, Ql, 
vol. ii. p. 164-. 
260 Ibid. -rol. i. p. 170, -r01. ii. 
p.57. 
261 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 2] 4. 
282 'Il rcsta trois ans dans 1a 
cage; c' est un caveau crcusé dans 
Ie roc, de huit pieds en rarré, où 
Ie prisonnier ne reçoit Ie jour que 
par Ics crevasses des marclJ('" 
de l'églisc.' Biog. Univ. YOl. xi. 
p. 171. 
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'brium, the whole of his labours rendered useless, and 
the prospects of his life suddenly blighted, was unable 
to survive the shock. He was struck with apoplexy, 
and within twenty-four hours was lying a corpse in his 
own house. 263 
It will probably be allowed that I have collected suf.. 
ficient evidence to substantiate my assertion respecting 
the persecutions directed against every description of 
literature; but the carelessness with which the antece- 
dents of the French Revolution have been studied, has 
given rise to such erroneous opinions on this subject, 
that I am anxious to add a few more instances, so as to 
put beyond the possibility of doubt the nature of the 
provocations habitually received by the most eminent 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century. 
Among the many celebrated authors who, though, in- 
ferior to Voltaire, Montesquieu, Buffon, and Rousseau, 
'vere second only to them, three of the most remarkable 
w.ere Diderot, Marmontel, and 1forellet. The first two 
are known to every reader; while ]'forellet, though com- 
paratively forgotten, had in his own time considerable 
influence, and had, moreover, the distinguished merit of 
bcing the first who popularized in France those great 
trutbs which had been recently discovered in political 
economy by Adam Smith, and in jurisprudence by 
Beccaria. 
A certain 
I. Cury wrote a satire upon the Duke 
d' Aumont, which he showed to his friend 1tfarmontel, 
who, struck by its power, repeated it to a small circle of 
his acquaintance. The duke, hearing of this, was full of 
indignation, and insisted upon the name of the author 
bcing given up. This, of course, was impossible with- 
out a gross breach of confidence; but 1Iarmontel, to do 
everything in his power, wrote to the duke, stating, 
,vhat ,vas really the fact, that the lines in question had 
not been printed, that there was no intcntion of ma1..-ing 
them public, and that they had only been communicated 
to a few of his own particular friends. It might have 
becn snpposcd that this would have satisfied even a 


26! Peignot, Livrcs condamnés, '\"01. i. pp. 14, 15. 
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French noble; but 1tlarmolltcl, still doubting the result, 
Hought an audience of the minister, in the hope of pro- 
curing the protection of the crown. All, however, was in 
vain. It will hardly be believed, that 1tfarmontel, .who 
was then at the height of his reputation, was seized in 
the middle of Paris, and because he refused to betray his 
friend, was thrown into the Bastille. Nay, so implacablo 
,vere his persecutors, that after his liberation from prison 
they, in the hope of reducing him to beggary, depriveù 
him of the right of publishing the Jlercure, upon which 
nearly the whole of his income depended. 264 
To the Abbé 
Iorellet a somewhat sinIilar circum- 
stance occurred. A miserable scribbler, named Palissot, 
had written a comedy ridiculing some of the ablest 
Frenchnlcn then living. To this :1Iorellet replied by a 
pleasant little satire, in which he made a very harmless 
allusion to the Princess de Robeck, one of Palissot's 
patrons. 8he, amazed at such presumption, complailled 
to the minister, who immediately ordered the abbé to be 
confined in the Bastille, where he remained for SOllIe 
months, although he had not only been guilty of no 
scandal, but had not even mentioned the name of the 
princess. 265 
The treatment of Diderot was still more severe. This 
remarkable man owed his influence chiefly to his ÍIu- 
mense correspondence, and to the brilliancy of a conver- 
sation for which, even in Paris, he was unrivalled, and 
,vhich he used to display "\\rith considerable effect at 
those celebrated dinners ,vhere, during a quarter of a 
century, Holbach assembled the most illustrious thinkers 
in France. 266 Besides this, he is the author of several 



64 
fémcires de ].[armontcl, 
vol. ii. pp. 143-176; and see vol. 
iii. pp. 30-46, 95, for the treat- 
ment he afterwards received from 
the Sorbonne, because he ad'\"o- 
cated religious toleration. Sce 
also (EllVTes de Voltaire, vol. liv. 
"p. 258; and Letters of Eminent 
Pcrsons addressed to Hume, pp. 
207, 212, 213. 
:lU Jfém. de ...If orellet, vol. i. 


pp. 86-89; iifélangespar lllorell t, 
'\"01. ii. pp. 3-12; æu vrnl de Vol- 
taire, yo1. live pp. 106, 111, 1 a, 
122, 183. 
266 Marmontel (Mém. '"01. ii. 
p. 313) says, 'qui n'á connu 
Diderot que dans s(-'s écrits ne 
l'a point connu:' meaning that 
his works were inferior to his 
talk. His conversational powers 
are noticed by Ségur, "\\ ho dis- 
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work8 of interest, !Lost of which are well known to the 
students of French literature. 267 His indépendent spirit, 
and the reputation he obtained, earned for him a share 
in the general persecution. The first work he wrote 
was ordered to be publicly burned by the common 
hangman. 268 This, indeed, was the fate of nearly aU 
the best literary productions of that time; and Diderot 
might esteem himself fortunate in merely losing his 
property, provided he saved himself from imprisonment. 
But, a few years later, he wrote another work, in which 
he said that people who are born blind have some 
ideas different from those who are possessed of their 
eyesight. This assertion is by no means improbable,269 


liked him, and by Georgel, who 
hated. him. Ségur, Souvenirs, 
voL iii. p. 34; Georgel, lr'Iém. '\"ol. 
ii. p. 246. Compare Forster's 
Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. p. 69 ; 
.:.'fusset Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, 
vol. i. p. 95, t01. ii. p. 227; 
ftfémoires a: Epinay, '\"01. ii. pp. 
73, 74, 88 ; .Grimm, Oorresp. '\"01. 
xv. pp. 79-90; .Jforellet, lJfém. 
vol. i. p. 28; Villemain, Lit. au, 
XVIII- Siècle, t01. i. p. 82. 
As to Holbach's dinners, on 
which Madame de Genlis wrote 
a well-known libel, see Schlosser's 
Eighteenth Century, '\"01. i. p. 166; 
BÏlJg. Univ. t01. xx. p. 462; 
Jesse' ß Selwyn, vol. ii. p. 9; Wal- 
polis Letters to .J/ann, vol. iv. 
p. 283; Gibbon'ß Jliscellaneous 
Works, p. 73. 
267 It is alflO stated by the 
editor of his correspondence, that 
be wrote a great deal for authors, 
which they published under their 
name. ..:"tfi m. et Oorresp. de 
DÙùrot, '\"01. iii. p. 102. 
28. This was the Pt'nsées Pllilo- 
Bo:phiques, in 1746, his first 
orIginal work; the previous ones 
being translations from English. 
Riog. Univ. xi. 314. DUf"crnet 
VOL. II. R 


(Vie de Voltaire, p. 240) says, 
that he was imprisoned for writ- 
ing it, but this I believe is a 
mistake; at least I do not re- 
member to hate met with the 
statement elsewhere, and Dm"er- 
net is frequently careless. 
269 Dugald Stewart, who has 
collected some important evidence 
on this subject, has confirmed 
several of the views put forward 
by Diderot. Phüos. of the Jfind, 
t01. iii. pp. 401 
eq.; compo pp. 
67, 407, 435. Since then stiìl 
greater attention has been paid 
to the education of the blind, and 
it has been remarked that 'it is 
an exceedingly difficult task to 
teach them to think accurately.' 
lV. Alistc.r's Essay on the Blind, 
in Jour. of Stat. Soc. vol. i. p. 
378: see also Dr. Fowler, in 
Report of Brit. Assoc. for 1847; 
Transac. of &c. pp. 92, 93, and 
for 1848, p. 88. These passages 
unconsciously testify to the FH.- 
gaci ty of Diderot; and they also 
testify to the stupid ignorance of 
a gon
rnment, which sought t() 
put an end to such inquiries by 
punishing their auU1Or. 
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and it contains nothing by which anyone need be 
startled. The men, however, ,vho then governed France 
discovered in it some hidden danger. Whether they 
suspected that the mention of blindness was an allusion 
to themselves, or whether they were merely instigated 
by the perversity of their temper, is uncertain; at all 
events, the unfortunate Diderot, for having hazarded 
this opinion, 'vas arrested, and .without even the form 
of a trial, was confined in the dungeon of Vincennes. 270 
The natural results followed. The works of Diderot rose 
in popularity ;271 and he, burning with hatred against 
his persecutors, redoubled his efforts to overthrow those 
institutions, under shelter of which such monstrous 
tyranny could be safely practised. 
It seems hardly necessary to say more respecting the 
incredible folly with whieh the rulers of France, by turn- 
ing every able man into a personal enemy,272 at length 
arrayed against the government all the intellect of the 
country, and made the Revolution a matter not of choice 
but of necessity. I will, however, as a fitting sequel to 
the preceding facts, give one instance of the way in 
which, to gratify the caprice of the higher classes, even 


270 }'fém. et Corrcsp. de Diderot, 
vol. i. pp. 26-29 ; ...l1u.sset Pathay, 
Vie de ROBseau, '\"01. i. p. 47, 

ol. ii. p. 276; Letter to a: Argental 
in æuvres de Voltaire, '\"01. l'\"iii. 
p. 454; Lacretelle, lJix-huitième 
Siècle, 
ol. ii. p. 54. 
271 A happy arrangement, by 
which curiosity baffles despotism. 
In 1767, an acute observer wrote, 
en n'y a plus de livres qu'on 
imprime plusieurs fOls, que les 
livres condamnés. 11 faut au- 
jourd'hui qu'un libraire prie les 
magistratE: de brûler son lin-e 
pour Ie faire '\"endre.' Grimm, 
Corresp. vol. v. p. 498. To the 

ame effect, PrIem. de Ségur, vol. 
i. pp. 15, 16; }'[ém. de Georgel, 
\""01. ii. p. 256. 
272 Quel est aujourd'hui parmi 
nOUB rhomme de lettres de 


quelque mérite qui n'ait éprouvå 
plus ou moins les fureurs de la 
calomnie et de la persécution ?' 
etc. Grimm. Corresp. vol. v. p. 
451. This was written in 1767, 
and during more than forty)"earø 
previously we find similar expres- 
sions; 'he earliest I ha'\"e met 
with being in a letter to Thiriot, 
in 1723, in which Voltaire says 
( æu:vres, '\"01. lvi. p. 94), 'Ia sé- 
\yérité devient plus grande dejour 
en jour dans l'inquisition de la. 
librairie.' For other instances, 
see his letter to De Formont. pp. 
423-425, also vol. lñi. pp. 144, 
351, vo1.lyiii. p. 222; ,his LettreB 
inédites, vol. i. p. 547; ;.lfém. de 
Diderot, '\"01. ii. p. 215; LeU rs 
of Emi ent Persons to Hume, 
pp. 14, 15. 
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the lnost private affections of domestic life, could be 
publicly outraged. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, there was an actress on the French stage of 
the name of Chantilly. She, though beloved by l\faurice 
de Saxe, preferred a more honourable attachment, and 
married Favart, the well-known writer of songs and 
of comic operas. Maurice, amazed at her boldness, ap- 
plied for aid to the French crown. That he should 
have made such an application is sufficiently strange; 
but the result of it is hardly to be paralleled except in 
Rome Eastern despotism. The government of France, 
on hearing the circumstance, had the inconceivable 
baseness to issue an order directing Favart to abandon 
his .wife, and intrust her to the charge of 1Iaurice, to 
whose embraces she was compelled to submit. 273 
These are among the insufferable provocations, by 
which the blood of men is made to boil in their veins. 
'Vho can wonder that the greatest and noblest minds in 
France ,vere filled ,vith loathing at the government by 
whom such things ,vere done P If we, notwithstanding 
the distance of time and country, are moved to indigna.. 
tion by the mere mention of them, what must have 
been felt by those before whose eyes they actually 
occurred? And when, to the horror they naturally 
inspired, there was added that apprehension of being 
the next victim which every one might personally feel; 
when, moreover, we remember that the authors of these 
persecutions had none of the abilities by which even 
vice itself is sometimes ennobled ;-when we thus con- 
trast the poverty of their understandings ,vith the great- 
ness of their crimes, we, instead of being astonished 
that there was a revolution, by which all the machinery 


273 Part of this is rela.ted, rather un mari sa femme, et pour la. 
inaccurately, in Schlosser's E.'igh- contraindre d'être sa concubine; 
tcenth Century, \"01. iii. p. 483. et, chose remarquable, cette lcitre 
The fullest account is in Grimm, de cachet fut accordée et exécu- 
('orresp. Lit. \"01. '\"iii. pp. 231- tée. Les deux époux plièrent 
233: 'Le gr1l.nd :l\Iaurice, irrité sous Ie joug de la nécessité, et 111. 
rl'une résistance qu'il n'avait petite Chantilly fut à la fois 
jamais éprou'\"ée nulle part, eut femme de Fayart et maîtresse de 
la faiblcsse do demander uno Maurice de Saxe.' 
lcttre de cachet pour enlcve à 
n2 
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of the state was swept awày, shou1<l rather be amazed 
at that unexampled patience by which alone the revolu- 
tion was so long deferred. 
To me, indeed, it has always appeared, that the delay of 
the Revolution is one of the most striking proofs history 
affords of the force of established habib;, and of the 
tenacity with which the hunlan mind clings to old asso- 
ciations. For, if ever there existed a government inhe- 
rently and radically bad, it was the government of France 
in the eighteenth century. If ever there existed a state 
of society likely, by its crying and accumulated evils, to 
madden men to desperation, France was in that state. 
The people, despised and enslaved, w.ere sunk in abject 
poverty, and were curbed by la"Ts of stringent cruelty, 
enforced with merciless barbarism. A supreme and 
irresponsible control was exercised over the w.hole 
country by the clergy, the nobles, and the crown. The 
intellect of France was placed under the ban of a ruth- 
less proscription, its literature prohibited and burned, 
its authors plundered and imprisoned. Nor was there 
the least symptom that these evils were likely to be 
remedied. The upper classes, whose arrogance was 
increased by the long tenure of their power, only 
thought of present enjoyment: they took no heed of the 
future: they sa,v not that day of reckoning, the bitter- 
ness of which they were soon to experience. The 
people remained in slavery until the Revolution actually 
occurred; while as to the literature, nearly every year 
witnessed some new effort to deprive it of that share of 
liberty which it still retained. Having, in 1764, issued 
a decree forbidding any work to be published in which 
questions of government were discussed ;274 having, in 


274 , L'Averdy was no sooner affairs,orgovernmentrcgu1ations 
named controller of finance than in general, under the penalt)' of 
he published a decree, in 1764 a breach of the police laws; by 
(arrêt du conseil),-whirh, ac- which the man was liable to be 
cording to the state of the then punished without defênce, and 
existing constitution, had the not as was the case before the 
force of a law,-by which e'\"ery law court.
, where he might de- 
man was forbidden to print, or fcnd himself. and could only be 
('ause to be printed, anything judged according to law.' Schlos- 
whate\'"rr upon arlministrati,e ser's Eigldeentlt Century, vol. ii. 
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1767, made it a capital offence to write a book likely to 
excite the public mind ;275 and having, moreover, de- 
nounced the same penalty of death against anyone who 
attacked religion,275 as also against anyone who spoke 
of matters of finance ;277-having taken these steps, the 
rulers of France, very shortly before their final fall, 
contemplated another measure still more compre- 
hensive. It is, indeed, a singular fact, that only nine 
years before the Revolution, and when no power on 
earth could have saved the institutions of the country, 
the government was so ignorant of the real state of 
affairs, and so confident that it could quell the spirit 
,vhich its own despotism had raised, that a proposal 
was made by an officer of the crown to do away with 
all tha publishers, and not allow any books to be 
printed except those which were issued from a press 
paid, appointed, and controlled by the executive magis- 
trate. 278 This monstrous proposition, if carried into 
effect, ,voulc1 of course have invested the king with all 
the influence ,vhich literature can command; it ,vould 
have been as fatal to the national intellect as the other 
measures were to national liberty; and it would have 
consummated the ruin of France, either by reducing 
its greatest men to complete silence, or else by 


p. 166: see also Mém. de Morel- 
let, yol. i. p. 141, vol ii. p. 75, 
'un arrêt du conseil, qui défpn- 
dait d'imprimer sur les matières 
d' administration.' 

7ã 'L'ordonnance de 1767, 
rendue SOllS Ie ministère du chan- 
celier :i\Iaupeou, portait la peine 
de mortcontre tout auteurd'écrits 
tendant à émouvoir lea esprits.' 
Cassagnac, Causes de la Révolu- 
tion, vol. i. p. 313. 
276 In April 1757, D'Alembert 
writes from Paris, 'on vient de 
publier une déclaration qui in- 
fiige la peine de mort à tous ceux 
qui auront publié des écrits ten- 
rlants à attaquer la religion.' 
,æuvrcs de Voltaire, '\"01. live p. 


34. This, I suppose, is the same 
edict as that mentioned by M. 
Amédée Renée, in his continua- 
tion of Sismondi, Histoire deB 
Français, vol. xxx. p. 247. 
277 '11 avait été défendu, 80US 
peine de mort, aux écrivains de 
parler de finances.' Lavallée, 
Hisl. des Français, vol. iii. p. 
490. 
278 This was the suggestion of 
the avocat-général in 1780. See 
the proposal, in his own words, 
in Grimm, Corrl'spond. vol. xi. 
pp. 143, 144. On the important 
functions of the a,oocats-géné- 
raux in the eighteenth century, 
see a note in Lettre3 it .Ague3seau, 
\"01. i. p. 2()4-. 
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degrading them into mere advocates of those opmlons 
which the government might w-ish to propagate. 
For these are by no means to be considered as tri. 
fling matters, merely interesting to men of letters. In 
France. in the eighteenth century, literature ,vas the 
last resource of liberty. In England, if our great au- 
thors should prostitute their abilities by inculcating 
8ervile opinions, the danger would no doubt be con- 
siderable, because other parts of society might find 
it difficult to escape the contagion. StiU, before the 
corruption had spread, there would be time to stop 
its course, so long as we possessed those free poJitical 
institutions, by the mere lnention of "mch the gene- 
rous imagination of a bold people is easily fired. And 
although such institutions are the consequence, not 
the cause, of liberty, they do unquestionably react 
upon it, and from the force of habit they could for 
a while survive that from which they originally sprung. 
So long as a country retains its political freedom, 
there will always remain associations by ,vhich, even 
in the midst of mental degradation, and out of the 
depths of the lowest superstition, the minds of men 
may be recalled to better things. But in France such 
associations had no existence. In France t.'verything 
was for the governors and nothing for the governed. 
There was neither free press, nor free parlialnent, 
nor free debates. There were no public meetings; 
there was no popular suffrage; there was no discus- 
sion on the hustings; there was no habeas-corpus 
act; there .was no trial by jury. The voice of liberty, 
thus silenced in every department of the state, could 
only be heard in the appeals of those great men, 
who, by their writings, inspirited the people to re- 
sistance. This is the point of vie,v from which wo 
ought to estimate the character of those who are often 
accused of having ,vanton1y disturbed the ancient 
fabric. 279 They, as well as the people at large, were 


278 And we should also re- reproches d'avoir tout détruit, 
member what the circumstances adressés aux philosophes du dix- 
were under which the accusation huitième siècle, ont commencé Ie 
was :first heard in France Les jour où il s' est trouvé en France 
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cruelly oppressed by the crown, the nobles, and the 
church; and they used their abilities to retaliate the 
injury. There can be no doubt that this was the best 
course open to them. There can be no doubt that rebel- 
lion is the last remedy against tyranny, and that a de- 
spotic system should be encountered by a revolutionary 
literature. The upper classes were to blame, because they 
struck the first blow; but we must by no means censure 
those great men, who, having defended themselves from 
aggression, eventually succeeded in smiting the govern- 
ment by whom the aggression was originally made. 
Without, however, stopping to vindicate their con- 
duct, we have now to consider what is much more im- 
portant, namely, the origin of that crusade against 
Christianity, in ,vhich, unhappily for France, they were 
compelled to embark, and the occurrence of which forms 
the third great antecedent of the French Revolution. 
A know ledge of the causes of this hostility against 
Christianity is essential to a right understanding of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, and it will throw 
some light on the general theory of ecclesiastical power. 
It is a circumstance well worthy of remark, that the 
revolutionary literature which eventually overturned all 
the institutions of France, was at first directed against 
those which were religious, rather than against those 
which were political. The great writers who rose into 
notice soon after the death of Louis XIV., exerted 
themselves against spiritual despotism; while the over- 
throw of secular despotism was left to their immediate 
successors. 280 This is not the course which would be 


un gouvernement qui a voulu ré- 
ta.blir les abus dont les écrivains 
de cette époque avaient accéléré 
13 destruction.' Comte, Traité 
de Législation, vol. i. p. 72. 
280 The nature of this change, 
and the circumstances under 
which it happened, will be exa- 
mined in the last chapter of the 
present volume; but that the 
revolutionary mo,'cment, while 
headed by Voltaire and his coad- 
jutors, was dirocted against 


the church, and not against the 
state, is noticed by many writers; 
some of whom have also ob. 
se1"\'ed, that soon after the middle 
of the reign of Louis XV. 
the ground began to be shifted, 
and a disposition was first shown 
to attack political abuses. On 
this remarkable fact, indicated 
ùy se\'"eral authors, but explained 
by none, compare Lacretelle, 
XVIII' Siècl{', vol. ii. p. 305; 
Barruel, Mém. pour lHist. du 
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pursued in a healthy state of society; and there is no 
doubt, that to this peculiarity the crimes and the lawless 
violence of the French Revolution are in no small degree 
to be ascribed. It is evident, that in the legitimate 
progress of a nation, political innovations should keep 
pace ,vith religious innovations, so that the people may 
increase their liberty while they diminish their supersti- 
tion. In France, on the contrary, during nearly forty 
years, the church was attacked, and the government 
was spared. The consequence was, that the order and 
balance of the country were destroyed; the minds of 
men became habituated to the most daring speculations, 
while their acts were controlled by the most oppressive 
despotism; and they felt themselves possessed of capa- 
cities which their rulers ,vould not allow them to em- 
ploy. When, therefore, the French Revolution broke 
out, it was not a mere rising of ignorant slaves against 
educated nlasters, but it ,vas a rising of men in ,vhom 
the despair caused by slavery was quickened by the 
resources of advancing l..--nowledge; men who were in 
that frightful condition ,vhen the progress of intellect 
outstrips the progress of liberty, and when a desire is 
felt, not only to remove a tyranny, but also to avenge 
an insult. 
There can be no doubt that to this we must ascribe 
some of the most hideous peculiarities of the French 
Revolution. It, therefore, becomes a matter of grpat 
interest to inquire how it was, that ,vhile in England 
political freedom and religious sceptism have accom- 
panied and aided each other, there should, on the other 
hand, have taken place in }'rancc a vast movement, in 
,vhich, during nearly forty years, the ablest men ne- 
glected the freedom, while they encouraged the scepticism, 
and dinllnished the power of the church, without in- 
creasing the liberties of the people. 
The first reason of this appears to be, the nature of 


Jacobinisme, '\"01. i. p. xviii., vol. vie, Règne de Louis XVI, vol. iv. 
ii. p. 113; Tocquevüle, L' Ancien p. 397; Lamartine, Hist. du 
Rlgime, p. 241; Alison's Europe, Girondins, vol. i. p. 183 ; 

ol. i. p. 165, '.01. xi'\". p. 286; rEuvres de Voltaire, vol. Ix. p. 

1[ém. de Rivarol, p. 3.3; Súula- 307, vol. !xvi. p. 34. 
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those ideas out of which the French had long constructed 
the traditions of their glory. A train of circumstances 
".hich, when treating of the protective spirit, I at- 
tempted to indicate, had secured to the French kings an 
authority which, by making all classes subordinate to 
the crown, flattered the popular vanity.281 Hence it 
'was, that in France the feelings of loyalty worked into 
the national mind deeper than in any other country of 
Europe, Spain alone excepted. 282 The difference be- 
tween this spirit and that observable in England has 
been already noticed, and may be still further illustrated 
by the different ways in which the two nations have 
dealt with the posthumous reputation of their sove- 
reigns. With the exception of Alfred, .who is sometimes 
called the Great,283 ,ve in England have not sufficiently 
loved any of our princes to bestow upon them titles 
expressive of personal admiration. But the French 
have decorated their kings with every variety of pane- 
gyric. Thus, to take only a single name, one king is 
Louis the 1\Iild, another is Louis the Saint, another is 
Louis the Just, another is Louis the Great, and the 
most hopelessly vicious of all was called Louis the 
Beloved. 
These are facts which, insignificant as they seem, 
form most important materials for real history, since 


281 See some striking remarks 
in l\I. Tocqueville's great work, 
Ðe la Ðémocratie, vol. i. p. 5; 
which should be compared with 
the observation of Horace \Val- 
pole, who was well acquainted 
'\\ith French society, and who 
says, happily enough, that the 
French Clove themsel'\"es in their 
kings.' Jrafpolis ]'fem. of 
George III, vol. ii. p. 240. 
28.1 Not only the political his- 
tory of Spain, but also its litera- 
ture, contains melancholy evi- 
dence of the extraordinary loyalty 
of the Spaniards, and of the in- 
jurious results produced by it. 
See, on this
 some useful rcflec- 


tions in Ticknor's Hist. of Span- 
ish Literature, '\"01. i. pp. 95, 96, 
133, vol. iii. pp. 191-193. 
283 Our admiration of Alfred 
is greatly increased by the fact, 
that we know '\"ery little about 
him. The principal authority 
referred to for his reign is Asser, 
whose work, there is reason to 
believe, is not genuine. See the 
arguments in Wright's Biog. 
Brit. Lit. vol. i. pp. 408-412. 
It moreo'\"er appears, that some 
of the institutions popularly as- 
cribed to him, existed before his 
time. Kemble's Saxons in Eng- 
land, vol. i. pp. 247, 248. 
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they are unequivocal symptoms of the state of the 
country in which they exist. 284 Their relation to the 
subject before us is obvious. For, by them, and by the 
circumstances from which they sprung, an intimate and 
hereditary association was engendered in the minds of 
:Frenchmen, between the glory of their nation and the 
personal reputation of their sovereign. The consequence 
was, that the political conduct of the rulers of France 
,vas protected against censure by a fence far more im- 
passable than any that could be erected by the most 
stringent laws. It was protected by those prejudices 
which each generation bequeathed to its successor. It 
was protected by that halo which time had thrown 
round the oldest monarchy in Europe. 285 And above 


28t The French writers, under 
the old régime, constantly boast 
that loyalty was the characteris- 
tic of their nation, and taunt the 
:English with their opposite and 
insubordinate spirit. 'II n'est 
pas ici question des François, 
qui se sont toujours distingués 
des autres nations par leur amour 
pour leurs rois.' Le Blanc, Ld- 
tres æun François, vol. iii. p. 
fj23. ' The English do not 100"e 
their sovereigns as much as could 
be desired.' Sorbière' 8 Voyage 
to England, p. 58. 'Le respect 
de la majesté royale, caractère 
distinctif dcs Français.' JJlém. de 
Montbarey, '\"01. ii. p. 54. 'L'a- 
mour et la fidélité que lcs Fran- 
çais ont naturellement pour leurs 
princes.' JJfém. de JJfottevüle, 
vol. ii. p. 3. 'Les França.is, 
qui aiment leurs princes.' De 
Tlwu, ]Bst. Univ. vol. iii. p. 
381 ; and see vol. xi. p. 729. 
For further evidence, see Sully, 
lEconom'Ú!s, vol. iv. p. 346; Mon- 
teil, Divers Etats, vol. vii. p. 
105; Ségur, Mémoires, vol. i. p. 
32; Lamartine, HÜ1t. dts Giron- 
dÍ7l8, vol. iv. p. 58. 


Now, contrast with all this the 
sentiments contained in one of 
the most celebrated histories in 
the English language: 'There is 
not anyone thing more cert.ain 
and more evident, than that 
princes are made for the people, 
and not the people for them; 
and perhaps there is no nation 
under heaven that is more en- 
tirely possessed with this notion 
of princes than the English na- 
tion is in this age; so that they 
win soon be uneasy to a prince 
who doeJ:! not go'\"ern himself by 
this maxim, and in timo grow 
'\"ery unkind to him.' Burnef 8 
Irz.story of Ids Own Time, vol. ri. 
p. 223. This manly and whole- 
some passage was written while 
the French were licking the dust 
from the feet of Louis XIV. 
2
 'La race des rois la plus 
ancienne.' 'Iém. de Genlis, vol. 
ix. p. 281. 'Nos rois, issuB de 
la plus grande race du monde, et 
devant qui les Césars, et'la plus 
grande partie des princes qui 
Jadis ont commandé tßnt de na- 
tions, ne sont que- des roturiers.' 
11Iim. de .Jfotteville, vol. ii. p. 
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aI], it was protected by that miserable national vanity, 
which made men submit to taxation and to slavery, in 
order that foreign princes might be dazzled by the 
splendour of their sovereign, and foreign countries inti- 
midated by the greatness of his victories. 
The upshot of all this was, that when, early in the 
eighteenth century, the intellect of France began to be 
roused into action, the idea of attacking the abuses of the 
monarchy never occurred even to the boldest thinker. 
But, under the protection of the crown, there had grown 
up another institution, about which less delicacy was 
felt. The clergy, who for so long a period had been 
allowed to oppress the consciences of men, were not 
sheltered by those national associations which sur- 
rounded the person of the sovereign; nor had any of 
them, with the single exception of Bossuet, done much 
to increase the general reputation of France. Indeed, 
the French church, though during the reign of Louis 
XIV. it possessed immense authority, had always ex- 
ercised it in subordination to the crown, at whose 
bidding it had not feared to oppose even the pope him- 
self. 
86 It was, therefore, natural, that in France the 
ecclesiastical power should be attacked before the tem- 
poral power; because, while it was as despotic, it was 
less influential, anù because it was unprotected by those 
popular traditions which form the principal support of 
every ancient institution. 
These considerations are sufficient to explain why it 
was that, in this respect, the }-'rench and English intel- 
lects adopted courses so entirely different. In England, 
the minds of men, being less hampered ,vith the pre- 
judices of an indiscriminate loyalty, have been able at 


417. And a Venetian ambassa- 
dor, in the sixteenth century, 
says, that France is (il regno più 
antico d' ogn' altro che sia in 
e:isere al presente.' Relat. des 
Ambassad. vol. i. p.470. Com- 
pare Boullier, J[aison J[üitaire 
àes Rois de France, p. 360. 
286 Capcfig ut8 Louis XIV, vol. 
1. pp. 204, 301; Koch, Tableau 


des Révolutwns, vol. ii. p. 16. 
1tI. Ranke (Die Päpstc, vol. ii. p. 
257) ascribes this to the circum- 
fitances attending the apostasy of 
Henry IV.; but the cause lies 
much deeper, being connected 
with tha.t triumph of the secular 
interests over the spiritual, of 
which the policy of Henry IV. 
was itself a consequence. 
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each successive step in the great progress to direct their 
doubts and inquiries on politics as ,veIl as on religion; 
and thus establishing their freedom as they diminished 
their superstition, they have maintained the balance of 
the national intellect, ,vithout allowing to either of its 
divisions an excessive preponderance. But in France 
the admiration for royalty had become so great, that 
this balance was disturbed; the inquiries of men not 
daring to settle on politics, 'v ere fixed on religion, and 
gave rise to the singular phenomenon of a rich and 
powerful literature, in which unanimous hostility to the 
church was unacçompanied by a single voice against the 
enormous abuses of the state. 
There ,vas likewise another circumstance which in- 
creased this peculiar tendency. During the reign of 
Louis XIV. the personal character of the hierarchy had 
done much to secure their dominion. An the leaders 
of the church were men of virtue, and many were men 
of ability. Their conduct, tyrannical as it was, seems 
to have been conscientious; and the evils which it pro- 
duced are merely to be ascribed fO the gross impolicyof 
entrusting ecclesiastics ,vith po,ver. But after the 
ùeath of Louis XIV. a great change took place. The 
Clergy, from causes which it would be tedious to in- 
vestigate, became extremely dissolute, and often very 
ignorant. This made their tyranny more oppressive, 
because to submit to it ,vas more disgraceful. The 
great abilities and unblemished morals of men like 
Bossuet, Fénélon, Bourdaloue, Fléchier, and 
Iascaron, 
diminished in some degree the ignominy which is 
always connected with blind obedience. But ,vhen they 
were succeeded by such bishops and cardinals as Dubois, 
Lafiteau, Tencin, and others who flourished under the 
regency, it became difficult to respect the heads of the 
church, tainted as they ,vere ,vith open and notorious 
depravity. 287 At the same time that there occurred 


, 
287 Lavallée, Hisl. des Français, :ftfémoires, vol. ii. pp. 42, 43, 154, 
vol. iii. p. 408; Flassan, Hist. de 155, 223, 224. What was, if 
la Diploma.tie, vol. v. p. 3; possible, still more scandalous, 
Tocqueville, Règne de Lollis ",YV, was, that in 1723 the assembly 
vol. i. pp. 35, 347; DZlClos, of the clergy elected as their 
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this unfavourable change among the ecclesiastical rulers, 
there also occurred that immense reaction of which I 
have endeavoured to trace the early workings. It was 
therefore, at the very moment when the spirit of inquiry 
became stronger that the character of the Clergy became 
more contemptible. 288 The great writers who were now' 
rising in }-"rance, ,vere moved to indignation when they 
f':1W that those who usurped unlimited power over 
consciences had themselves no consciences at all. It is 
evident, that every argument which they borrowed from 
England against ecclesiastical power, would gain addi- 
tional force when directed against men whose personal 
unfitness was universally acknowledged. 289 
Such was the position of the rival parties, when, 
almost immediately after the death of Louis XIV., there 
began that great struggle between authority and reason, 
which is still unfinished, although in the present state 
of knowledge its result is no longer doubtful. On the 
one side there was a compact and numerous priesthood, 
supported by the prescription of centuries and by the 
authority of the croWD. On the other side there was a 
small body of men, without rank, without wealth, and 
as yet without reputation, but animated by a love of 
liberty, and by a just confidence in their own abilities. 


president, unanimously (' d'une 
,"oix unanime '), the infamous 
DuboiR, the most notoriously im- 
moral man of his time. Duclos, 
j1[t
m. '"01. ii. p. 262. 
288 On this decline of the 
French clerfry, see Villcmain, 
XVllle Siècle, '"01. iii. pp. 178, 
179: Cousin, Hist. de la Philos. 
lIe série, "'01. i. p. 301. Tocque- 
'l'ille (Eigne de Louis X
 '"01. 
i. pp. 35-38, 365) says, ' Ie 
clergé pr
chait une morale qu'il 
compromettait par sa conduite ; , 
a noticeable remark, when made 
by an opponcnt of the sceptical 
philosophy, like the elder )L 
Tocque\;Ue. Among this profli- 
gate crew, l\Ia
sillon stood alone; 


he being the last French bishop 
who was remarkable for virtue 
as well as for ability. 
289 Voltaire says of the Eng- 
lish, ' quand ils apprennent qu'en 
France de jeunes gens connus 
par leurs débauches, et éle",és à 
la prélature par des intrigues de 
femmes, font publiquement 
l'amour, s'égaient à composer des 
chansons tend res, donnent tous 
les jours des soupers délicats et 
longs, et de là vont implorer les 
lumièrcs du Saint-Esprit, et se 
nomment lmrdiment les suc- 
cesseures des npôtres ils remer- 
cient Dieu d'être protestants. 
I (tircs sur les Angl ais, in æuvres, 
'.01. xX'\"i. p. 29. 
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Unfortunately, they at the very outset committed a 
serious error. In attacking the c1ergy, they lost their 
respect for religion. In their determination to weaken 
ecclesiastical power, they attempted to undermine the 
foundations of Christianity. Tbis is deeply to be re- 
gretted for their own sake, as well as for its ultimate 
effects in France; but it must not be imputed to them 
as a crime, since it was forced on them by the exigencies 
of their position. They saw the frightful evils wbich 
their country was suffering fronl the institution of 
priesthood as it then existed; and yet they were told 
that the preservation of that institution in its actual 
form was essential to the very being of Christianity. 
Tbey had always been taught that the interests of the 
clergy were identical with the interests of religion; how 
then could they avoid including both clergy and religion 
in the same hostility? The alternative was cruel; but 
it was one from ,vhich, in common honesty, they had no 
escape. We, judging these things by another standard, 
possess a measure ,vhich they could not possibly have. 
We should not now commit such an error, because we 
know that there is no connexion bet,veen anyone par- 
ticular form of priesthood and the interests of Christi- 
anity. We know that the clergy are made for the 
people, and not the people for the clergy. 'Ve kno,v 
that all questions of church government are matters, 
not of religion, but of policy, and should be settled, not 
according to traditional dogmas, but according to large 
views of general expediency. It is because these pro- 
positions are now admitted by all enlightened men, 
that in our country the truths of religion are rarely 
attacked except by superficial thinkers. If, for instance, 
we nere to :find that the existence of our bishops, with 
th(,lr privileges and their ,vealth, is unfavourable to the 
progress of society, we should not on that account feel 
enInity against Christianity; because ,ve should re- 
member that episcopacy is its accident, and,not its 
essential, and that we could do away with the institution 
and yet retain the religion. In the same way, if we 
should ever :find, ,vhat was formerly found in France, 
that the clergy ,vere tyrannical, tbis would excite in us 
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an opposition, not to Christianity, but merely to the ex- 
ternal form w bich Christianity assumed. So long as 
our clergy confine themselves to the beneficent duties of 
their calling, to the alleviation of pain and distress, 
either bodily or mental, so long will we respect them 
as the ministers of peace and of charity. But if they 
should ever again entrench on the rights of the laity,- 
if they should ever again interfere ,vith an authoritative 
voice in the government of the state,-it will then be 
for the people to inquire, whether the time has not come 
to effect a revision of the ecclesiastical constitution of 
the country. This, therefore, is the manner in which 
we now view these things. What we think of the 
clergy will depend upon themselves; but will have no 
connection with what we think of Christianity. We 
look on the clergy as a body of men who, notwith- 
standing -their disposition to intolerance, and notwith- 
standing a certain narrowness incidental to their 
profession, do undoubtedly form part of a vast and 
noble institution, by which the manners of men have 
been softened, their sufferings assuaged, their distresses 
relieved. As long as tbis institution performs its func- 
tions, we are well content to let it stand. If, however, 
it should be out of repair, or if it should be found in- 
adequate to the shifting circumstances of an advancing 
society, we retain both the power and the right of 
remedying its faults; we may, if need be, remove some 
of its parts; but we would not, we dare not, tamper 
with those great religious truths wbich are altogether 
independent of it; truths wbich comfort the mind of 
man, r.aise him above the instincts of the hour, and in- 
fuse into him those lofty aspirations which, revealing to 
hÏ1n his own immortality, are the measure and the 
symptom of a future life. 
Unfortunately, this was not the way in which these 
matters were considered in France. The government 
of that country, by investing the clergy with great 
inllnunities, by treating them as if there were something 
sacred about their persons, and by punishing as heresy 
the attacks which were made on them, had established 
in the natio
al mind Q
U indissoluble connexion between 
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their interests and the interests of Christianity. The 
consequence was, that when the struggle began, the- 
ministers of religion, and religion itself, were both 
assailed ,vith equal zeal. The ridicule, and even the 
abuse, heaped on the clergy, will surprise no one who is 
acquainted with the provocation that had been received. 
And although, in the indiscriminate onslaught which 
soon followed, Christianity was, for a time, subjected to 
a fate which ought to have been reserved for those who 
called themselves her ministers; this, while it moves us 
to regret, ought by no means to excite our astonishment. 
The destruction of Christianity in France was the neces- 
sary result of those opinions which bound up the destiny 
of the national priesthood with the destiny of the 
national religion. If both ,vere connected by the same 
origin, both should fall in the same ruin. If that which 
is the tree of life, were, in reality, so corrupt that it 
could only bear poisonous fruits, then it availed little to 
lop off the boughs and cut do,Vll the branches; but it 
were better, by one mighty effort, to root it up from 
the ground, and secure the health of society by stopping 
the very source of the contagion. 
These are reflections which must make us pause be- 
fore we censure the deistical writers of the eighteenth 
century. So perverted, however, are the reasonings 
to which some minds are accustomed, that those who 
judge them most uncharitably are precisely those whose 
conduct forms their best excuse. Such are the men 
who, by putting forth the most extravagant claims 
in favour of the clergy, are seeking to establish the 
principle, by the operation of which the clergy were 
destroyed. Their scheme for restoring the old system 
of ecclesiastical authority depends on the supposition 
of its divine origin: a supposition which, if insepar- 
able from Christianity, will at once justify the in- 
fidelity which they hotly attack. The increase of the 
po,ver of the cl
rgy is incompatible with the interests 
of civilization. If, therefore, any religion adopts as its 
creed the necessity of such an increase, it becomes the 
bounden duty of every friend to humani ty to do his 
utmost, either to destroy the creed, or failing in that, 
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to overturn the religion. If pretensions of this sort are 
an essential part of Christianity, it behoves us at once 
to make our choice; since the only option can be, 
between abjuring our faith or sacrificing our liberty. 
Fortunately, we are not driven to so hard a strait; and 
we know that these claims arc as false in theory, as 
they would be pernicious in practice. It is, indeed, 
certain, that if they were put into execution, the clergy, 
though they might enjoy a momentary triumph, would 
have consummated their own ruin, by preparing the 
way among us for scenes as disastrous as those which 
occurred in France. 
The truth is, that what is most blamed in the great 
French writers, was the natural consequence of the 
development of their age. Never was there a more 
striking illustration of the social law already noticed, 
that, if government will allow religious scepticism to 
run its course, it win issue in great things, and wiU 
hasten the march of civilization; but that, if an attempt 
is made to put it down with a strong hand, it may, no 
doubt, be repressed for a time, but eventually will rise 
with such force as to endanger the foundation of 
society. In England, we adopted the first of these 
courses; in France, they adopted the second. In 
England, men were allowed to exercise their oW11 
judgment on the most. sacred subjects; and, as soon as 
the diminution of their credulity had made them set 
bounds to the power of the clergy, toleration imme- 
diately followed, and the national prosperity has never 
neen disturbed. In France, the authority of the clergy 
was increased by a superstitious king; faith usurped 
the place of reason, not a whisper of doubt was allowed 
to be heard, and the spirit of inquiry was stifled, until 
the country fell to the brink of ruin. If Louis XIV. 
had not interfered with the natural progress, France, 
like England, would have continued to advance. After 
his death, it was, indeed, too late to save the clergy, 
against ,vhom all tho intellect of the nation W85 
Boon arrayed. But the force of the storm might still 
have been broken, if the government of Louis XV. 
had conciliated what it was in1þossib]e to resist; and, 
TOL. II. R 
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instead of madly attempting to restrain opinions by laW's, 
had altered the laws to suit the opinions. If the rulers 
of France, instead of exerting themselves to silence the 
national literature, had yielded to its suggestions, and 
had receded before the pressure of advancing kno,v- 
ledge, the fatal collision would have been avoided; 
because the passions which caused the collision would 
have been appeased. In such case, the church would 
have fallen somewhat earlier; but the state itself would 
have been saved. In such case, France would, in all 
probability, have secured her liberties, ,vithout in- 
creasing her crimes; and that great country, ,vhich, 
from her position and resources, ought to be the pattern 
of European civilization, might have escaped the ordeal 
of those terrible atrocities, through which she ,vas com.. 
pelled to pass, and from the effects of which she has 
not yet recovered. 
It must, I think, be admitted that, during, at all 
events, the first half of the reign of Louis XV., it ,vas 
possible, by timely concessions, still to preserve the 
political institutions of France. Reforms there must 
have been; and reforms too of a large and uncompro- 
mising character. So far, however, as I am able to 
understand the real history of that period, I make no 
doubt that, if these had been granted in a frank and 
ungrudging spirit, everything could have been retained 
necessary for the only two objects at which government 
ought to aim, namely, the preservation of order, and 
the prevention of crime. But, by the middle of the 
reign of Louis XV., or, at all events, immediately after- 
wards, the state of affairs began to alter; and, in the 
course of a few years, the spirit of France became so 
democratic, that it ,vas impossible even to delay a 
revolution, ,vhich, in the preceding generation, might 
have been altogether averted. This remarkable change 
is connected with that other change already noticed, by 
virtue of whicb, the French intellect began, about the 
same period, to direct its hostility against the state, 
rather than, as heretofore, against the church. As soon 
as this, which may be called the second epoch of the 
eighteenth century, had been fairly entered, the move- 
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Inent became irresistible. Event after event followed 
each other in rapid succession; each one linked to its 
antecedent, and the whole forming a tendency im- 
possible to withstand. It was in vain that the govern- 
ment, yielding some points of real importance, adopted 
measures by which the church was controlled, the 
power of the clergy diminished, and even the order of 
the jesuits suppressed. It ,vas in vain that the crown 
now called to its councils, for the first time, men im- 
bued ,vith the spirit of reform; men, like Turg ot and 
Necker, whose wise and liberal proposals would, in 
calmer days, have stilled the agitation of the popular 
mind. It was in vain that promises were made to 
equalize the taxes, to redress some of the most crying 
grievances, to repeal some of the most obnoxious laws 
It was even in vain that the states-general were sum- 
moned; and that thus, after the lapse of a hundred 
and seventy years, the people were again admitted to 
take part in the management of their own affairs. All 
these things were in vain; because the time for treaty 
had gone by, and the time for battle had come. The 
most liberal concessions that could possibly have been 
devised ,vould have failed to avert that deadly struggle, 
,vhich the course of preceding events made inevitable. 
For the measure of that age was now full. The upper 
classes, intoxicated by the long possession of power, had 
provoked the crisis; and it was needful that they should 
abide the issue. There was no time for mercy; there 
was no pause, no compassion, no sympathy. The only 
question that remained was, to see whether they who 
had raised the storm could ride the whirlwind; or, 
whether it was not rather likely that they should be the 
first victims of that frightful hurricane, in ,vhich, for a 
moment, la,vs, religion, morals, all perished, the lowest 
vestiges of humanity ,vere effaced, and the civilization 
of France not only submerged, but, as it then appeared, 
irretrievably ruined. 
To ascertain the successive changes of this, the se- 
cond epoch of the eighteenth century, is an undertaking 
full of difficulty; not only on account of the rapidity 
with which the events occurred, but also on account of 
II 2 
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their extreme complication, and of the way in which 
they acted and reacted upon each other. The materials, 
however, for such an inquiry are very numerous; and, 
as they consist of evidence supplied by all classes and 
all interests, it has appeared to me possible to recon- 
struct the history of that time, according to the only 
manner in which history deserves to be studied; that 
is to say, according to the order of its social and in- 
tellectual development. In the seventh chapter of 
the present volume, I shall, therefore, attempt to trace 
the antecedents of the French Revolution during that 
remarkable period, in which the hostility of men, 
slackening in regard to the abuses of the church, ,vas, 
for the first time, turned against the abuses of the 
state. But, before entering into this, which may be 
distinguished as the political epoch of the eighteenth 
century, it will be necessary, according to the plan 
,vhich I have sketched, to examine the changes that oc- 
curred in the method of writing history, and to indicate 
Lhe way in which those changes were affected by the 
tendencies of the earlier, or, as it may be termed, the 
ecclesiastical epoch. In this manner, we shall the more 
easily understand the activity of that prodigious move- 
ment ,vhich led to the French Revolution; because WE; 
shall see thatit not only affected the opinions of men in re- 
gard to what was passing under their eyes, but that it also 
biased their speculative views in regard to the events 
of preceding ages; and thus gave ri
e to that new 
school of historical literature, the formation of which 
is by no means the least of the many benefits which we 
owe to the great thinkers of the eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


STATE OF HISTORICAL LITERA.TURE IN FRANCE FROM THE EYD OF 
THE SIXTEESTH TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEE
TH CEN'T'{;RY. 


IT may be easily supposed, that those vast movements 
in the intellect of France, which I have just traced, 
could not fail to produce a great change in the method 
of writing history. That bold spirit with which men 
wero beginning to estimate the transactions of their 
own time, was sure to influence their opinions respecting 
those of a former age. In this, as in every branch of 
kno,vledge, the first innovation consisted in recognizing 
the necessity of doubting what had hitherto been be- 
lieved; and this feeling, when once established, went 
on increasing, destroying at each step some of those 
monstrous absurdities by which, as we have seen, even 
the best histories were disfigured. The germs of the 
reform may be discerned in the fourteenth century, 
though the reform itself did not begin until late in the 
sixteenth century. During the seventeenth century, it 
advanced somewhat slowly; but in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it received a sudden accession of strength, and, 
in France in particular, it was hastened by that fearless 
and inquisitive spirit which characterized the age, and 
,vhich, purging history of innumerable follies, raised its 
standard, and conferred on it a dignity hitherto un- 
known. The rise of historical scepticism, and the extent 
to which it spread, do indeed form such curious features 
in the annals of the European intellect, as to make it 
surprising that no one should have attempted to examine 
a movement to which a great department of modern 
literature owes its most valuable peculiarities. In the 
present chapter, I hope to supply this deficiency so far 
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as France is concerned; and I shall endeavour to mark 
the different steps by which the progress was effected, 
in order that, by knowing the circumstances most 
favourable to the study of history, we may with the 
greater ease inquire into the probability of its future 
improvement. 
There is, in reference to this subject, a preliminary 
consideration well worthy of notice. This is, that men 
seem always to have begnn to doubt in matters of re- 
ligion, before they ventured to do so in matters of his- 
tory. It might have been expected that the reproaches, 
and, in a superstitious age, the dangers, to which heresy 
is exposed, would have intimidated inquirers, and would 
have induced them to prefer the safer path of directing 
their scepticism. upon questions of literary speculation. 
Such, however, is by no means the course which the 
human mind has adopted. In an early stage of society, 
when the clergy had universal influence, a belief in the 
unpardonable criminality of religious error is so deeply 
rooted, that it engrosses the attention of all; it forces 
everyone who thinks, to concentrate upon theology his 
reflections and his doubts, and it leaves no leisure for 
topics which are conceived to be of inferior importance. 1 
Hence, during many centuries, the subtlest intellects 
of Europe exhausted their strength on the rights and 
dogmas of Christianity; and while upon these matters 
they often showed the greatest ability, they, upon other 
subjects, and especially upon history, displayed that in- 
fantine credulity, of which I have already given several 
examples. 


1 See some very just remarks But no one has treated this 
in Wkewell's Philos. of the Indue. subject so ably as M. Auguste 
Sciences, vol. ii. p. 143. In Comte, in his great work, Phi- 
Neander's Hist. of the Ohurch, losophie Positive. The service 
vol. iv. pp. 41, 128, there are two which the metaphysicians ren- 
curious illustrations of the uni- dered to the church by their de- 
versal interest which theological velopment of the doctrine of tran- 
discussions once inspired in substantiation (Blánco White's 
Europe; and on the former sub- Elfidence against Oatkolû:ism, pp. 
servience of philosophy to theo- 256-258) is a striking instance 
logy, compare Hamilton's Dis- of this subordination of the 
cusswns on Philosophy, p. 197. intellect to ecclesiastical dogmas, 
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But when, in the progress of society, its theological 
element begins to decay, the ardour with which reli- 
gious disputes were once conducted becomes sensibly 
weakened. The most advanced intellects are the first 
to feel the growing indifference, and, therefore, they are 
also the first to scrutinize real events with that inquisi- 
tive eye which their predecessors had reserved for reli- 
gious speculations. This is a great turning-point in the 
history of every civilized nation. From this moment 
theological heresies become less frequent, 2 and literary 
heresies become more common. From this moment the 
spirit of inquiry and of doubt fastens itself upon every 
department of knowledge, and begins that great career 
of conquest, in which by every succeeding discovery the 
power and dignity of man are increased, while at the 
same time most of his opinions are disturbed, and many 
of them are destroyed: until, in the march of this vast 
but noiseless revolution, the stream of tradition is, as it 
were, interrupted, the influence of ancient authority is 
subverted, and the human mind, waxing in strength, 
learns to rely upon its own resources, and to throw off 
incumbrances by which the freedom of its movements 
had long been impaired. 
The application of these remarks to the history of 
France, ,vill enable us to explain some interesting phe- 
nomena in the literature of that country. During the 
whole of the 
fiddle Ages, and I may say till the end oì 
the sixteenth century, France, though fertile in annalists 
and chroniclers, had not produced a single historian, 
because she had not produced a single man who pre- 
sumed to doubt what was generally believed. Indeed, 


2 M. Tocquerille says, what I content to confine their innova- 
am inclined to think is true, that tions to other fields of thought. 
an increasing spirit of equality If St. Augustin had lived in the 
lessens the disposition to form seventeenth century, he would 
new religious creeds. Dbrwcratie have reformed or created the phy- 
en .Amériqllc, vol. iv. pp. 16, 17. sical sciE'nces. If Sir Isaac Newton 
At all events, it is certain that had lived in the fourth century, 
increasing knowledge has this he would have organized a new 
effect; for those great men whose sect, and have troubled the 
turn of mind would formerly church with his originality. 
have made them heretics, are now 
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until the publication of Du Haillan's history of the kings 
of France, no one had even attempted a critical digest 
of the materials which were known to be extant. This 
work appeared in 1576 ;3 and the author, at the conclu- 
sion of his labours, could not disguise the pride w mch he 
felt at having accomplished so great an undertn,king. In 
his dedication to the king he says, 'I am, sire, the first of 
all the French who have \vritten the history of France, 
and, in a polite language, shown the grandeur and dig- 
nity of our kings; for before there was nothing but the 
old rubbish of chronicles which spoke of theln.' He 
adds in the preface: 'Only I ,vill say, ,vithout pre- 
sumption and boasting, that I haye done a thing which 
had not been done before, or seen by any of our nation, 
and have given to the history of France a dress it never 
appeared in before.'. Nor ,,
ere these the idle boasts of 
an obscure man. His work went through numerous 
editions; was translated into Latin, and \yas reprintc(l 
in foreign countries. He himself was looked upon as 
one of the glories of the French nation, and was re- 
warded by the favour of the king, who conferred on 
him the office of secretary of finance.:>> From his \vork, 
we may, therefore, gain some notion of \vhat was then 
the received standard of historical literature ; and with 
this view, it is natural to inquire what the materials 
were which he chiefly employed. About sixty years 
earlier, an Italian named Paulus Emilius had published 
a gossiping compilation on the' Actions of the French.'6 


S Bwg. Univ. '\"01. xix. pp.315, 
316; where it is said, 'l'ouvrage 
de Du Haillan est remarquable 
en ce que c' est Ie premier corps 
d'histoire de }"'rance qui ajt paru 
dans notre langue.' See also 
Dacier, Rapport sur lea Progrès 
de l' Hi:1toire, p. 170; and Des 
Réaux, HÜJtoridtes, vol. x. p. 185. 
· Bayle, article Haillan, note L. 
I Mercure Françoi.c:, in Bayle, 
article Haill-an, note D. 
· De Rc/nu gesti8 Francorum, 
which appeared about 1516. 


Biog. Univ. vol. xiii. p. 119. 
Çompare, respecting the author, 
Jlézéray, Hist. de France, '\""01. ii. 
p. 363, with A'lldigiær, l' Origine 
d( s FranfoÜJ, vol. ii. p. 118, who 
complains of his opinion about 
Clovis, 'quoy qu'il fasse profession 
de relen'r la gloire des François.' 
Eren the superficijlol Boulain- 
villiers (Hist. de l' .4.m:ien Gou- 
vernement, \01. ii. p. 166) con.. 
temptuously notices 'les réto- 
riciens postérieurs, tels que Paul 
Emile.' 
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This book, which is full of extravagant fables, was taken 
by Du Haillan as the basis of his famous history of the 
kings of France; and from it he unhesitatingly copies 
those idle stories which Emilius loved to relate. This 
will give us some idea of the credulity of a writer, who 
was reckoned by his contemporaries to be, beyond all 
comparison, the greatest historian France had produced. 
But this is not all. Du Haillan, not content with bor- 
rowing from his predecessor everything that was most 
incredible, gratifies his passion for the marvellous by 
some circumstances of his own invention. He begins 
his history with a long account of a council which, he 
says, was held by the celebrated Pharamond, in order 
to determine whether the French should be governed 
by a monarchy or by an aristocracy. It is, indeed, 
doubtful if any such person as Pharamond ever existed; 
and it is certain that, if he did exist, all the materials 
had long perished from which an opinion could be formed 
respecting him. 7 But Du Hai1lan, regardless of these 
little difficulties, gives us the fullest information touch- 
ing the great chieftain; and, as if determined to tax 
to the utmost the credulity of his readers, mentions, as 
members of the council of Pharamond, two persons, 
Charamond and Quadrek, whose very names are invented 
by the historian. 8 


7 Compare Sismondi, Hist. des 
Français, vol. i. pp. 176, 177, 
with Montlosier, .l1fonarchie 
Française, vol. i. pp. 43, 44. 
Phili ppe de Comines, though 
superior to Sismondi and Mont- 
losier in point of ability, lived 
in the middle ages, and therefore 
had no idea. of doubting, but 
simply says, 'Pharamond fut 
esleu roy, l'an 420, et regna dix 
ans, ltfém. de Oomines, li\TC viii. 
chap. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 232. :But 
De Thou, coming a hundred 
years after Comines, evidently 
suspected that it was not all 
quite right, and therefore puts 
it on the authority of others. 


'Pharamond, qui selon nos his- 
toriens a porté Ie premier la 
couronne des François.' De Thou, 
Hist. Univ. '\"01. x. p. 530. See a 
singular passage on Pharamond 
in Mém. de lJztplessis .J.lIornay, 
vol. ii. p. 405. 
8 Sorel (La Bibliothèque Fran- 
foise, Paris, 1667, p. 373) says 
of Du Haillan, 'On lui peut 
reprocher d' avoir donné un 
commencement fabuleux à son 
histoire, qui est entièrement de 
son invention, ayant fait tenir 
unconseil entrePharamond etsÐB 
plus ß.deUes conseillers, pour 
f;çauoir si ayant Ja puissanc
 en 
main il deuoit réduiro les Fran- 
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Such was the state of historical literature in France 
early in the reign of Henry III. A great change was, 
however, at hand. The remarkable intellectual progress 
made by the French towards the close of the sixteenth 
century was, as I have shown, preceded by that scep- 
ticism which appears to be its necessary precursor. 
The spirit of doubt, which had begun with religion, was 
communicated to literature. The impulse was imme- 
diately felt in every department of knowledge, and now 
it was that history first emerged from a debasement 
in which it had for centuries been sunk. On this 
subject a mere statement of dates may be of service to 
those persons who, from a dislike to general reasoning, 
would otherwise deny the connexion which I wish to 
establish. In 1588 was published the first sceptical 
book ever written in the French language. 9 In 1598, 
the French government, for the first time, ventured upon 
a great public act of religious toleration. In 1604, 
De Thou published that celebrated work, which is 
allowed by all critics to be the first great history com- 
posed by a Frenchman. to And at the very moment 
when these things were passing, another eminent 
Frenchman, the illustrious Sully, 11 was collecting the 
materials for his historical work, which, though hardly 
equal to that of De Thou, comes immediately after it 
in ability, in importance, and in reputation. Nor can 


çois au gouvernement aristocra- 
tique ou monarchique, et faisant 
faire une ha.rangue à chacun 
d' eux pour soustenir son opinion. 
On y voit les noms de Charamond 
et de QUb.drek, personnages ima- 
ginaires.' Sorel, who had a 
glimmering notion that this was 
not exactly the way to write 
history, adds, (C'est une chose 
fort surprenante. On est fort peu 
asseuré si Pharamond fut jamais 
au monde, et quoy qu'on sça.che 
qu'il y ait esté, c'est une terri- 
ble hardiesse d' en raconter des 
cho
;es qui n'ont aucun appuy.' 
· 'Die erste Regung des skep- 


tischen Geistes finden wir in. 
den Versuchen des ..'\1:ichael von 
Montaigne.' Tennemann, Gcsch. 
der Philos. vol. ix. p. 443. 
10 The first volume appeared 
in 1604. See Le Long, Biblio- 
thèque Historique de la France, 
vol. ii. p. 375; and preface to 
De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. i. p. iv. 
II Sismondi has scarcely done 
justice to Sully; but the reader 
will find a fuller account of him 
in Oapcfigue, Hist. de la T!léforme, 
vol. viii. p. 101-117; and a still 
better one in Blanqui, Histoir 
de l' Eco nom ie PolitÜJ.ue, vol. i. 
pp.347-361. 
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we fail to remark, that both these great historians, who 
left all their predecessors immeasurably behind them, 
were the confidential ministers and intimate friends of 
Henry IV., the first king of France whose memory is 
stained by the imputation of heresy, and the first who 
dared to change his religion, not in consequence of an:; 
theological arguments, but on the broad and notorious 
ground of political expediency. 12 
But it was not merely over such eminent historians 
as these that the sceptical spirit displayed its influence. 
The movement was now becoming sufficiently active to 
leave its marks in the writings of far inferior men. 
There were two particulars in which the credulity of 
the earlier historians was very striking. These consisted 
in the uncritical manner in which, by blindly copying 
their predecessors, they confused the dates of different 
events; and in the readiness with which they believed 
the most improbable statements, upon imperfect evi- 
dence, and often upon no evidence at all. It is surely 
a singular proof of that intellectual progress which I am 
endeavouring to trace, that, within a very few years, 
both these sources of error were removed. In 1597, 
Serres was appointed historiographer of France; and, in 
the same year, he published his history of that country. 13 
In this work, he insists upon the necessity of carefully 
recording the date of each event; and the example, 
which he first set, has, since his time, been generally 
followed. 14 The importance of this change will be 


12 According to D' Au'bigné, 
the king, on his conversion, said, 
, J e ferai voir à. tout Ie monde 
que je n' ai esté persuadé par 
autre théologie que la nécessité 
de I'estat.' Smedley's RefO"r7Md 
Religi()n in France, vol. ii. p. 362. 
That Henry felt this is certain; 
and that he expressed it to his 
friends is probable; but he had 
a difficult game to play with the 
Catholic church; and in one of 
his edict'i we find 'une grande 
joye de son retour à l' église, dont 
il attribuoit b cause à la grâce 


du Tout-Puissant, et aux prièrf's 
de ses fidèles sujets.' lJe Thou, 
Hist. Univ. vol. xii. pp. 105, 106. 
Compare, at pp. 468, 469, the 
message he sent to the pope. 
IS Marchand, lJictionnaire His- 
torique, vol. ii. pp. 205, 209, La 
Haye, 1758, folio. This curious 
and learned work, which is much 
less read than it deserves, con- 
tains the only good account of 
Serres I have been able to meet 
with; vol. ii. pp. 197-213. 
14 'On ne prenoit presque au- 
cun soin de marquer les dates 
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\villinglyacknowledged by those who are aware of tile 
confusion into which history has been thrown by the 
earlier writers having neglected, what now seems, so 
obvious a precaution. Scarcely had tills innovation 
been established, when it was followed, in the same 
country, by another of still greater moment. This was 
the appearance, in 1621, of a history of France, by 
Scipio Dupleix; in which, for the first time, the evidence 
for historical facts was published with the facts them- 
selves. 16 It is needless to insist upon the utility of a 
step which, more than any other, has taught historians 
to be industrious in collecting their authorities, and 
careful in scrutinizing them. 16 To this may be added, 
that Dupleix. was also the first Frenchman who ventured 


des événemens dans les ouvrages 
historiques. . . . . De Serres re- 
connut ce défaut; et pour y re- 
médier, il rechercha avec òeau- 
coup de soin les dates des événe- 
mens qu'il avoit à employer, et 
les marqua dans son histoire le 
plus exactement qu'il lui fut 
possible. Cet exemple a. été 
imité depuis par Is. plupart de 
ceux qui l'ont suivi; et c'est à 
lui qu'on est redevable de favan- 
tage qu'on tire d'une pratique si 
nécessaire et si utile.' Marchand, 
lJict. Historique, vol. li. p. 206. 
15 · 11 est Ie premier historien 
qui ait cité en marge ses auto- 
rités ; précaution absolument 
nécessaire quand on n'écrit pas 
l'histoire de son temps, à moins 
qu'on ne s'en tienne aux faits 
connus.' (Euvres de Voltaire, 
vol. xix. p. 95. And the Bwg. 
Univ. vol. xii. p. 277, says, cOn 
doit lui faire honneur d'avoir 
cité en marge les auteurs dont il 
s'est servi; précaution indispen- 
saòle, que l'on connaissait peu 
avant lui, et que les historiens 
modernes négligent trop au- 
jourd'hui.' Bassompierre, who 


had a quarrel with Dupleix, has 
given some curious details re- 
specting him and his History; 
but they are, of course, not to be 
relied on. Mém. de Bassompierre, 
vol. iii. pp. 356, 357. Patin 
speaks favouraòly of his history 
of Henry IV. Lettres de Patin, 
vol. i. p. 17: but compare Sully, 
(Economies Royales, vol. Ïx. pp. 
121, 249. 
HI The ancients, as is well 
known, rarely took this trouble. 
M uri s Hist. of Greek Literature, 
vol. iv. pp. 197, 306, 307. But 
what is much more curious is, 
that, even in scientific works, 
there was an equal looseness; 
and Cuvier says, that, in the six- 
teenth century, Con se bornait à 
dire, d'une manière générale, 
Aristote a dit telle chose, sans 
indiquer ni Ie passage ni Ie livre 
dans lequel la citation se trou- 
vait.' Cuvier, Hist. des Sciences, 
part ii. p. 63; and at p. 88, C sui- 
vant l'usage de son temps, Gess- 
ner n'indique pas avec précision 
les endroits d'où il a tiré ses 
citatioDs :' see also p. 214. 
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to publish a system of philosophy in his own language. IT 
It is true, that the system itself is intrinsically of little 
value ;18 but, at the time it appeared, it was an unpre.- 
cedented, and, on that account, a profane attempt, to 
unfold the mysteries of philosophy in the vulgar speech; 
and, in this point of view, supplies evidence of the in- 
creasing diffusion of a spirit bolder and more inquisitive 
than any formerly known. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing, that, almost at the same moment, there should be 
made, in the same country, the first systematic attempt 
at historical scepticism. The system of philosophy by 
DupIeix appeared in 1602; and in 1599, La Popelinière 
published at Paris what he calls the Historl) of Histories, 
in which he criticizes historians themselves, and exa- 
mines their works with that sceptical spirit, to which his 
own age was deeply indebted.l 9 This able man was 
also the author of a Sketch of the New History of the 
French; containing a formal refutation of that fable, so 
dear to the early historians, according to which the 
monarchy of France was founded by Francus, who 
arrived in Gaul after the conclusion of the siege of 
Troy. 20 
It would be useless to collect all the instances in 
which this advancing spirit of scepticism now began to 


17 C Le premier ouvrage de 
philosophie publié dans cette 
langue.' Biog. Univ. vol. xii. p. 
277. 
18 So it seemed to me, when I 
turned over its leaves a few years 
ago. However, Patin says, C sa 
philosophie françoise n' est pas 
mauvaise.' Lettres de Patin, vol. 
iii. p. 357. On the dialectic 
powers of Dupleix, see a favour- 
a.ble judgment in Hamüton's Dis- 
cuss. on Philos. p. 119. 
18 Biog. UnilJ. yol. xxxv. p. 
402. Sorel (Bibliothèque Fran- 
çoise, p. 165), who is evidently 
displeased at the unpre(ledented 
boldness of La Popelinière, says, 
, il dit ses sentimen3 en bref des 


historiens de toutes les nations, 
et de plusieurs langues, et par- 
ticulièrement des historiens fran- 
çois, dont il parle avec beaucoup 
d'asseurance.' 
20 '11 réfute l'opinion, alors 
fort accréditée, de l'arrivée dans 
les Gaules de Francu8 et des 
Troyens.' Biog. Univ. vol. xxxv. 
p. 402. Compare Le Long, Bih- 
lwthèque Historique de la France, 
vol. ii. p. 39. Patin says that 
De Thou was much indebted to 
him: C 1\1. de Thou a pris hardi- 
ment de la Popelinière.' Lettres 
de Patin, vol. i. p. 222. There 
is a notice of Popelinière, in 
connexion with Richer, in J.[ém, 
de Ricltelieu, vol. v. p. 349 
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purge history of its falsehoods. I will only mention 
two or three more of those which have occurred in my 
reading. In 1614, De Rubis published at Lyons a w.ork 
on the European monarchies; in which he not only 
attacks the long-established belief respecting the descent 
frorn Francus, but boldly asserts, that the Franks owe 
their name to their ancient liberties. 21 In 1620, Gom- 
berville, in a dissertation on history, refutes many of 
those idle stories respecting the antiquity of the French, 
which had been universally received until his time. 22 
And, in 1630, Berthault published at Paris the' French 
Florus,' in which he completely upsets the old method; 
since he lays it down as a fundamental principle, that 
the origin of the French must only be sought for 
in those countries where they were found by the 
Romans. 23 
All these, and similar productions, were, however, 
entirely eclipsed by Mezeray's History of France; the 
first volume of which was published in 1643, and the 
last in 1651. 24 It is, perhaps, hardly fair to his pre- 
decessors, to call him the first general historian of 
France ;25 but there can be no doubt that his work i
 


21 'n réfute les fables qu' on 
avançoit sur l'origine des Fran- 
çois, appuyées sur Ie témoignage 
du faux Bérose. 11 dit que leur 
nom vient de leur ancienne fran- 
chise.' Le Long, Bihlioth
qu
 
Æ
orique, vol. ii. p. 750. 
22 Compare Sorel, Bibliothèque 
Françoise, p. 298, with Du Fres- 
noy, Méthode pour étudier l' His- 
t<Jire vol. x. p. 4, Paris, 1772. 
'fherf> is an account of Gomber- 
ville in Les Hi.storidtes de Talle- 

nt des Réau:r, vol. \Ïii. pp. 
16-1 9; ß singularly curious book, 
which is, for the seventeenth 
century, what Br-à.ntome is for 
the sixteenth. I ought to have 
mentioned earlier the inimitable 
ridicu1e wjth which Rabelais 
treats the habit historians had 
of tracing the genealogics of 


their heroes back to N oa.b. 
æuvrcs de Rabelais, vol. i. pp. 
1-3, and voL ü. pp. 10-17: see 
also, at "\"01. v. pp. 171, 172, his 
defence of the antiquity of Chi- 
non. 
21 'L'auteur croit qu'il ne faut 
pas la cherrher ailleurs que dans 
Ie pays où ils ont été connus des 
Romains, c'est-à-dire entre l'Elbe 
et Ie Rhino' ù Long, Biblio- 
th
que Historique, vol. ii. p. 66. 
This work of Berthault's was, 
for many years, a text-book in 
the French colleges. BÚJg. Univ. 
\"01. iv. p. 347. 
2. The first volume in 1643 ; 
the second in 1646; and the last 
in 1651. Biog. Univ. vol. xX'I-iii. 
p. 610. 
21 'The French have now thfiir 
first general historian, "'\1f'zeray.' 
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greatly superior to any that had yet been seen. The 
style of Mezeray is admirably clear and vigorous, rising, 
at times, to considerable eloquence. Besides this, he has 
two other merits much more important. These are, 
an indisposition to believe strange things, merely because 
they have hitherto been believed; and an inclination to 
take the side of the people, rather than that of their 
rulers. 26 Of these principles, the first was too common 
among the ablest Frenchmen of that time to excite 
much attention. 27 But the other principle enabled 
Mezeray to advance an important step before all his 
contemporaries. He was the first Frenchman who, in 
a great historical work, threw off that superstitious 
reverence for royalty which had long troubled the minds 
of his countrymen, and ,vhich, indeed, continued to 
haunt them for another century. As a necessary con- 
sequence, he was also the first who saw that a history, 
to be of real value, must be a history, not only of kings, 
but of nations. A steady perception of this principle 
led him to incorporate into his book matters which, 
before his time, no one cared to study. He communi- 
cates all the information he could collect respecting the 
taxes which the people had paid; the sufferings they had 
undergone from the griping hands of their governors; 
their manners, their comforts, even the state of the towns 
,vhich they inhabited; in a word, ,vhat affected the in- 
terests of the French people, as well as ,vhat affected 
the interests of the French monarchy. 28 These were 


]lallam's Literature of Europe, 
yo1. iii. p. 228; and see Stephen's 
Lectures on the History of France, 
1851, vol. i. p. 10. 
28 Bayle says, that Mezera.y 
is, 'de tous les historiens celui 
qui favorisû Ie plus les peuples 
contre la cour.' ù Long Biblio- 
thèque llisto1"ÜJ.ue, vol. iii. p. 
lxxxvi. 
27 Though it did not prevent 
him from believing that suddcn 
tempests, and unusual appear- 
ances in the hean-ns, were aber- 


rations, due to supernatural in- 
terference, and, as such, were 
the prognosticators of political 
change. Mézéray, Hist. deFrance, 
'"01. i. pp. 202, 228, 238, 241, 
317, 792, vol. ii. pp. 485, 573, 
H20, vol. iii. pp. 31, 167, 894; 
instructÏ\
e passagE'S, as proving 
that, e\
en in powerful minds, 
the scientific and secula.r method 
\\RS still feeble. 
28 What he did on these sub- 
jects is most rrmarkable, con- 
sidering that some of the be:-t 
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the subjects which }.{ezeray preferred to insignificant 
details respecting the pomp of courts and the lives 
of kings. These were the large and comprehensive 
matters on which he loved to dwell, and on which he 
expatiated; not, indeed, with so much fu1ness as we 
could desire, but still with a spirit and an accuracy 
which entitles him to the honour of being the great- 
est historian France produced before the eighteenth 
century. 
This waR, in many respects, the most important 
change which had yet been effected in the manner of 
writing history. If the plan begun by 1\-Iezeray had 
been completed by his successors, we should possess 
materials, the absence of which no modern researches 
can possibly compensate. Some things, indeed, we 
should, in that case, have lost. We should kno,v leSH 
than we now know of courts and of camps. We should 
have heard less of the peerless beauty of French queens, 
and of the dignified presence of French kings. We 
might even have missed some of the links of that evi- 
dence by ,vhich the genealogies of princes and nobles 
are ascertained, and the etudy of which delights tbe 
curiosity of antiquaries and heralds. But, on the other 
hand, we should have been able to examine the state of 
the French people during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century; while, as things now stand., our know- 
ledge of them, in that most important period, is inferior 
in accuracy and in extent to the kno,vledge we possesg 
of some of the most barbarous tribes of the earth. 29 If 


materials were unknown, and in 
manuscript J and that even De 
Thou gives scarcely any informa- 
tion respecting them; so that 
Mezeray had no modE'l. See, 
among other passages which have 
struck me in the first volume, 
pp.145-147,204,353, 356, 362- 
365, 530, 531, 581, 812, 946, 
1039. Compare his indignant 
expressions at vol. ii. p. 721. 

II Those who han> studied the 
French memoirs of the S6'\"E'n- 


teenth century, know how little 
can be found in them rE'specting 
the condition of the people; 
while the fullest private corre- 
spondence, such as the letters of 
Sévigné and Dc l\Iaintenon, 
are equally unsatisfactory. The 
greater part of the evidence now 
extant lIas been conect
d by 1\1. 
l\Ionteil, in his valuable work. 
Histoire des divers }}tats: but 
whoever wiU put an this together 
must admit, that we are better 
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the example of lfezeray had been followed, with such 
additional resources as the progress of affairs would 
have supplied, 'we should not only have the means of 
minutely tracing the growth of a great and civilised 
nation, but we should have materials that would sug- 
gest or verify those original principles, the discùvery of 
,vhich constitutes the real use of history. 
But this was not to be. Unhappily for the interests 
of kno,vledge, the march of French civilization was, at 
this period, suddenly checked. Soon after the middle 
of the seventeenth century, that lamentable change took 
place in France, which gave a new turn to the destinies 
of the nation. The reaction which the spirit of inquiry 
underwent, and the social and intellectual circum- 
stances which, by bringing the Fronde to a premature 
close, prepared the way for Louis XIV., have been de- 
scribed in a former part of this volume, where I have 
attempted too indicate the general effects of the disas- 
trous movement. It now remains for me to point out 
how this retrogressive tendency opposed obstacles to 
the improvement of historical literature, and prevented 
authors, not only from relating with honesty what was 
pa.ssing around them, but also from understanding 
events which had occurred before their time. 
The most superficial students of French literature 
must be struck by the dearth of historians during that 
long period in which Louis XIV. held the reins of 
government. 30 To this, the personal peculiarities of the 
king greatly contributed. His education had been 
shamefully neglected; and as he never had the energy 
to repair its deficiencies, he all his life renlained 
ignorant of many things with which even princes are 
usually familiar. 31 Of the course of past events he knc,v 



nformed as to the condition of 
many savage tribes than we are 
concerning the lower classes of 
France during the reign of Louis 
XIV. 
30 This is noticed in Sismondi, 
Rist. dea Français, vol. xxvii. 
pp. 181, 182; also in Villcmain, 
Litt ' rature Fran ra ise, vol. ii. 
VOL. II. 


pp. 29, 30. Compare D' Arge,z- 
son, Réjle:r:ions Sllr les lIistoril'ns 
François, in :ft[émoirl's de l' Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions, '.01. xxviii. 
p. 627, with BoulaintJilliers, An- 
cien Gouverncment de la France, 
vol. i. p. 174. 
81 'Le jeune Louis XIV n'a- 
yait reçu aucune éducation intel- 
T 
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litera]]y nothing, and he took no interest in any history 
except the history of his own exploits. Among a freo 
people, this indifterence on the part of the sovereign 
could never have produced injurious results; indeed, as 
,ve have already seen, the absence of royal patronage is, 
in a highly civilized country, the most favourable con- 
dition of literature. But at the accession of Louis XIV. 
the liberties of the French were still too young, and the 
habits of independent thought too recent, to enable 
them to bear up against that combination of the crown 
and the church, which was directed against them. The 

-'rench, becoming every day more servile, at length 
sunk so low, that, by the end of the seventeenth century, 
they seemed to have lost even the wish of resistance. 
The king, meeting no opposition, endeavoured tò exer- 
cise over the intellect of the country an authority equal 
to that with which he conducted its government. 32 In 
all the great questions of religion and of politics, the 
spirit of inquiry was stifled, and no man was allowed to 
express an opinion unfavourable to the existing state of 
things. As the king was ,villing to endow literaturc
 
he naturally thought that he had a right to its services. 
Authors, who were fed by his hand, ,vere not to raise 
their voices against his policy. They received his" ages, 
and they 'v ere bound to do the bidding of him who paid 
them. \Then Louis assumed the government, .:\Iezcray 
,vas still living ; though I need hardly say that his great 
,vork ,vas published before this system of protection aIld 
patronage came into play. The treatment to which he, 


lectuelle.' Capefigue's Richelieu, 
;.lfazarin l.t La Fronde, vol. ii. 
p. 245. On the education of 
Louis XIV., which was as shame- 
fully neglected as that of our 
tieorge 111., see Lcttres inédites 
de Ma in tenon, '\"01. ii. p. 369; 
Duclos, J.1/ém. Secrets, vol. i. pp. 
167, 168; Jfém. de Erienne, vol. 
i. pp. 391-393. 
12 On his political maxims, 
see Lemon try, Ftahli.;sement de 
Louis .XIV. pp. 325-327,407, 


408. The eloquE:nt rf'marks made 
by M. Ranke upon an Italian des- 
potism, are admirably applicable 
to his whole system: 'Sonder- 
bare Gestaltmenschlichen Dinge! 
Die Kräfte des Landes bringcn 
den Hof heITor, der l\fittelpunkt 
des llofes ist dcr Für
t, da.s 
letzte Product des g'esa.m mten 
Lebens ist zuletzt das Selbstge- 
fühl des FÜfi.ten.' Die Päpste t 
yo1. ii. p. 266. 
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the great historian of France, was no,v subjected, was 
a specimen of the new aITangement. He received fronl 
the crown a pension of four thousand francs; but when 
he, in 1668, published an abridgment of his History,33 
it was intimated to him that some remarks upon the 
tendency of taxation were likely to cause offence in 
high quarters. As, however, it was soon found that 
Mezeray was too honest and too fearless to retract what 
he had written, it was determined to have recourse to 
intimidation, and half of his pension was taken frOJll 
him. 34 But as this did not produce a proper effect, 
another order ,vas issued, which deprived him of the 
remaining half; and thus early, in this bad reign, there 
was set an example of punishing a man for writing with 
honesty npon a subject in which, of all others, honesty 
is the first essential. 35 
Such conduct as this showed what historians were to 


33 His Abrégé Chr()')zologique 
was published in 1668, in three 
volumes quarto. Biog. UnilJ. 
vol. xxviii. p. õ 10. Le Long 
(Bibliothèque Historique, vol. iii. 
p. lxxxv.) says, that it was only 
allowed to be published in con- 
sequence of a 'privilège' which 
l\Iezeray had formerly obtained. 
But there seems to have been 
some difficulty, of which these 
wrjtf>rs are not aware: for Patin, 
in a letter dated Paris, 23 De. 
cember 1664, sp
aks of it as 
being then in the press: 'on im- 
prime ici en grand-in-quarto un 
Abrégó de 1'1Iistoire de France, 
par .M. 
\Il"zeray.' Lettres de 
Patin, vol. iii. p. õ03: compare 
p. 665. It long- remained an es- 
tablished school.book : Sf'e D' Ar- 
genson's Essay, in J.11ém. de 
i' Académie, vol. xxviii. p. 635; 
and JVorks of Sir JVilliam Tem- 
ple, vol. iii. p. 70. 
I.. Barrière, E'1sai sur les 
,lJfæuTs du Dix-septÜ!me Siècle, 
J'rofixod to .7J[;'m. de Erienne, vol. 
T2 


i. pp. 129, 130, where reference 
is made to his original corre- 
spondence with Colbert. This 
treatment of 1rlezeray is noticed, 
but imperfectly, in Boulainvil- 
liers, Hist. de l' Ancien Goltvcrne- 
ment, '\"01. i. p. 196 ; in Lemontey, 
Etablissement de Louw, p. 331; 
and in Palissot, JJ.fém. jJQU7' 
f Hist. de Lit. vol. ii. p. 161. 
85 In 1685 was published at 
Paris what was called an im- 
proved edition of 1\Iezeray's His- 
tory; that is, an edition from 
which the honest remarks were 
expunged. See Le Lon[/., Biblio- 
thèque Historique, '\"01. Ii. p. 53, 
'\"01. iv. p. 381; and Brunet, 
J.lfanuel du Libra ire, vol. iii. 
p. 383, Paris, 1843. Hampden, 
who knew 'Iozeray, has recorded 
an interesting inteITiew he had 
with him in Paris, when tho 
grea.t historian lamented the loss 
of tho liberties of France. See 
Calam:l/s Life of IIimselj, vol. i. 
pp. 392, 393. 
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e
pect from the government of Louis XIV. Several 
years later, the king took another opportunity of dis- 
playing the same spirit. Fénelon had been appointed 
preceptor to the grandson of Louis, whose early vices 
his firmness and judgment did much to repress. 36 But 
a single circumstance was thought sufficient to outweigh 
the immense service which Fénelon thus rendered to the 
royal family, and, if his pupil had come to the till:one, 
would have rendered prospectively to the whole of 
France. His celebrated romance, 'Pele'11w'clLus, was pub- 
lished in 1699, as it appears, without his consent. 37 The 
king suspected that, under the guise of a fiction, Fénclon 
intended to reflect on the conduct of government. It 
was in vain that the author denied 80 dangerous an 
imputation. The indignation of the king 'was not to be 
appeased. He banished Fénelon from the court; and 
,,,"ould never again admit to his presence a man whon1 
he suspected of even insinuating a criticism upon 
the measures . adopted by the administration of the 
country. 38 
If the king could, on mere suspicion, thus treat a 
great writer, who had the r-ank of an archbishop and 
the reputation of a saint, it was not likely that he would 
deal more tenderly with inferior men. In 108I, the 
Abbé Primi, an Italian, then residing at Paris, was in- 
duced to write a history of Louis XIV. The king, 
delighted with the idea of perpetuating his O'Vll faIne, 
conferred several rewards upon the author: and arrange- 
ments ,vere made that the work should be composed in 
Italian, and immediately translated into French. But 
,vhen the history appeared, there were found in it some 


18 Sismondi, IIi.:;t. des Fra'l- 
rais, \'"01. xxvi. pp. 240, 241. 
17 'Par l'infidélité d'un do- 
mestique chargé de transcrire Ie 
manuscrit.' Biog. Univ. \"'01. xi\"'. 
p. 289; and see Peignot, Diet. des 
Livres condamnh, \'"01. i. pp. 1 
4, 
135. It was suppreFsed in :France, 
and appeared in Holland in the 
same Jear, 1699. L.Ures de Sc- 


vigné, \'"01. \'"i. pp. 434, 435 noto. 
18 'Louis XI V prit Ie TéIé- 
maque pour une personnalité . . . 
Comme il (Fénelon) a'\"ait dépIu 
au roi, il mourut d&ns l' exil.' 
Lcrminwr, PM/os. du Droit, '""01. 
ii. pp. 219, 220; and seo Sücle 
cle Louis XIJ
 chap. xxxii., in 
(Ezwres de rultaire, yo!. xx. p. 
307. 
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circUlllstances which it was thought ought Dot to have 
been disclosed. On this account, Louis caused the book 
to be suppressed, the papers of the author to be seized, 
and the author himself to be thrown into the Bastille. 39 
Those, indeed, were dangerous times for independent 
men; times when no writer on politics or religion was 
safe, unless he followed the fashion of the day, and de- 
fended the opinions of the court and the church. The 
king, who had an insatiable thirst for what he caUed 
glory,40 laboured to degrade contemporary historians 
into mere chroniclers of his own achievements. He 
ordered Racine and Boileau to write an account of his 
reign; he settled a pension upon them, and he promised 
to supply them with the necessary materials. 41 But 
even Racine and Boileau, poets though they were, knew 
that they would fail in satisfying his morbid vanity; 
they, therefore, received the pension, but omitted to 
compose the work for which the pension was conferred. 
So notorious was the unwillingness of able men to 
meddle with history, that it was thought advisable to beat 
up literary recrnÏts from foreign countries. The case 
of the Abbé Primi has just been mentioned; he was an 
Italian, and only one year later a similar offer "Was made 
to an Englishman. In 1683, Burnet visited France, and 
,vas given to understand that he might receive a pension, 
and that he might even enjoy the honour of conversing 
with Louis himself, provided he would write a history 


It These circumstances are 
related in a letter from Lord 
Preston, dated Paris, 22 J u1y 
1682, and printed in Dalrymple's 
j\[cmoirs, pp. 141, 142, appen- 
dix to 
ol. i. The account given 
by 1\1. Peignot(Lim.escondamnés, 
\'"01. ii. pp. 52, 53) is incomplete, 
he being evidently ignorant of 
the existence of Lord Preston's 
letter. 
40 An able writer has well 
called him · glorieux plutôt 
qu' appréciateur de la vraie 
gloire.' Flassan, Histoire de la 


Diplomatie Française, vol. iv. 
p. 399. 
41 In 1677, Madame de Se- 
vigné writes from Paris respect- 
ing the king: 'V ous savez bien 
qu'il a donné deux mille écus de 
pension à Racine et à Despréaux, 
en leur commandant de tr3vailler 
à son histoire, dont il aura soin 
de donner des l\Iémoires.' LeUr-es 
de Sevigné, vol. iii. p. 362. Com- 
paro Eloge de Vali1lcourt, in 
(E'uvres de Fontenelle, 
ol. vi. 
p. 383; and Hughes's Letters, 
edit. 1773, vol. ii. pp. 74, 75. 
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flf the royal affiúrs ; sucb history, it was carefully adde
 
heing on the' side' of the .French king. 42 
Under such circumstances as these, it is no ,vonder 
1 bat history, 60 far as its great essentials are concerned, 
f\hould have rapidly declined during the power of 
]Jouis XIV. It becanlc, as some think, more elegant; 
hut it certainly becamo more feeble. The language in 
",rhich it ,,,"as composed was "porked ,vith great care, the 
periods neatly arranged, the epithets soft and harmo- 
nious. For that ,,"as a polite and obsequious age, full 
of reverence, of duty, and of admiration. In history, 
as it was then written, every king was a hero, and every 
1 tÏshop ,\pas a saint. All unpleasant truths were sup- 
l,ressed; nothing harsh or un1..ind was to be told. 
'fhese docile and submissive sentiments being expressed 
in an easy and flowing 6t
rle, gave to history that air 
of refinement, that gentle, unobtrusive gait, which made 
it popular ,vith the classes that it flattered. But even 
F;O, while its form was polished, its life was extinct. 
All its independence was gone, all its honesty, all its 
1 Joldness. rrhe noblest and the most difficult depart- 
Jllent of knowledge, the study of the movements of the 
human race, was abandoned to every timid and crt'ep- 
ing intellect that cared to cultivate it. rrhcre was 
] 
oulainvilliers, and Daniel, and Maimburg, anù VarilJas, 

nd 'T ertot, and nnmerous others, lvho in the reign of 
J.louis XI\T. ,vere believed to be historians; but "..hose 
histories have scarcely any merit, except that of ona- 
l,ling us to appreciate the period in whieh such produc- 
tions were admired, and the system of which they wer 
 
the representatives. 
To gi,.e a complete vie" of tl1e decline of historical 
1itcrature in France, from the time of 
rezcray until 


42 Burnot relates this with '\\ards it; for though I was 
delightful simplicity: · Othrrs offered an audience of tbe liDg. 
moro probably tbought that the I excused it, since I could not 
king, hearing I was a writer of ha
e the honour to be 'Presented 
history, boo a mind to engage to that king by the miDistf'r of 
100 to write on his side. I WilS Engl.md.' Burn t'8 Own 1ì '.. 
told a pension would be offered 
ol. ii. p. 385. 
me. l
ut I made no t:!l'PS to- 
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early in the eighteenth century, would require a sum- 
mary of every history which was written; for all of 
them were pervaded by the same spirit. But, as this 
would occupy much too large a space, it will probably 
be thought sufficient if I confine myself to such illustra- 
tions as will bring the tendency of the age most clearly 
before the reader; and for this purpose, I will notice the 
works of two historians I have not yet mentioned; one 
of whom was celebrated as an antiqnary, the other as 
a theologian. Both possessed considerable learning, 
and one w.as a man of undoubted genius; their works 
are, therefore, worth attention, as symptoms of the state 
of the French intellect late in the seventeenth century. 
The name of the antiquary was Audigier; the name of 
the theologian was Bossuet: and from them we may learn 
something respecting the way in which, during the reign 
of Louis XIV., it ,vas usual to contemplate the transac- 
tions of past ages. 
The celebrated work of Audigier, on the Origin of the 
}"rench, was published at Paris in 1676. 43 It would be 
unjust to deny that the author was a man of great and 
careful reading. But his credulity, his prejudices, his 
reverence for antiquity, and his dutiful admiration for 
everything established by the church and the court, 
warped his judgment to an extent ,vhich, in onr time, 
seems incredible; and, as there are probably fe,v per- 
sons in England who have read his once famous book, 
I will give an outline of its leading views. 
In this great history we are told, that 3464 years after 
the creation of the world, and 590 years before the birth 
of Christ, was the exact period at which Sigovese, nephew 
to the king of the Celts, was first sent into Germany."" 
TIIOSC who accompanied him were necessarily travellers; 


43 During many years it en- 
jo).eù great reputation; and 
there is no history written in 
that period respecting which Le 
Long gi\.es so many details. See 
his Bibliothtqlle l1istorique de 
fa France, '"01. ii. pp. 13, 14. 
Cumpare La BióZwthègue de 


Lcber, '\"01. ii. p. 110, Paris, 
1839. 
44 Audigwr, L' Origin dcs 
François, Paris, 167 G, '.01. i. p. 5. 
See also p. 45, where he congra- 
tulates himself on being the tÌr8t 
to cle.tr up tbe history of Sigo- 
, cse. 
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and ac;, in the G
rman langua
e, wantleln means to go, Wt' 
have hcre the origin of the .Vandals.. u But tho anti. 
quity of t he Vandals is far surpassed by that of the 
Frcnch. Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune, ,vho are SOlllC- 
times supposed to be gods, ,vere in reality kings of 
Gaul. 46 And, if wc look back a little further, it becoDles 
certain that Gallus, the founder of Gaul, ,vas no other 
than Noah himself; for in those days the same man fre- 
quently had two names.. n As to the subsequent history 
of the French, it was fully cqual to the dignity of their 
origin. Alexander the Great, even in all the pride of 
his victories, never dared to attack the Scythians, who 
were a colony sent from France. 48 It is from these great 
occupiers of France that tLere have procceded all the 
gods of Europe, all the fine arts, and all the sciences. 49 
The English themselves are merely a, colony of the 
French, as must be evidcnt to whoever considers the 
similarity of the ,yords Angles and Anjou; ðO and to 
this fortunate descent the natives of the British Ït;lands 
are indebted for such bravery and politeness as they still 
possess.S} Several other points are cleared up by this 
great critic ,vith equal facility. The Salian Franks were 


U Audigicr, vol. i. p. 7. Other 
antiquaries ha'\"e adopted the 
same preposterous etymology. 
See a note in Kernhli s Saxons ill 
England, '"01. i. p. 41. 
46 'Or Ie plus ancien Jupiter, 
Ie plus ancien Neptune, et Ie 
plus ancien Pluton, sont ceux de 
Gaule; ils la dÎ\;sèrûnt les pre- 
miers en Ccltique, Aquitaine et 
Belgique, et obtinrent chacun 
une de cca parties en part.tge. 
Jupiter,qu'on fait régner au ciel, 
eut la Celtique. . . . Xoptune, 
qu' on fait régner sur les eaux, et 
sur les mcrs, eut l'Aquitaine, qui 
n'est appelée de la sorta qu'à. 
cause de l'abondance de ses eaux, 
et de 1ft situation sur l'océan.' 
Audipier, L' Origine d s François, 
vol. 1. pp. 223, 224. 


t7 See his argument, '"01. i. 
pp. 216, 217, beginning, · Ie nom 
de N 00, que portèrent lee Ga- 
lates, est Gallus;' and compare 
'"01. ii. p. 109, where he expresses 
surprise that so little should 
have been done by pro,"ious 
writers towards establishing this 
ob,'ious origin of the French. 
t8 Alldigier, '"01. i. pp. 196, 
197, 255, 2.56. 
41 · Y oilà donc lea anCiennf'8 
dirinitez d'Europe, originaires de 
Gdule, aussi bien que lea OO'UlX 
arts et les hautcR sciences.' Au- 
digier, ,"01 i. p. 234. 
60 Ibid. ,"oL i. pp. 73, 74. He 
BUms up, · c' en est 888ez pour 
rele,"er l'Anjou, ù. qui cette gloire 
appnrtient légitimement.' 
$1 Y 01. i. pp. 26.j. 266. 
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.50 called from the rapidity of their flight;52 the Bretons 
were evidently Saxons ;53 and even the Scotch, about 
whose independence so much has been said, were vassals 
to the l..
ngs of France. M Indeed, it is impossible to exag- 
gerato the digJ)ity of the crown of France; it is difficult 
even to conceive its splendour. Some have supposed that 
the emperors are superior to the kings of France, but this 
is the mistake of ignorant men; for an emperor means a 
mere military ruler, ,vhile the title of king includes all 
the functions of supreme power. 55 To put the question, 
therefore, on its real footing, the great king Louis XIV. 
is an emperor, as have been all his predecessors, the 
illustrious rulers of France, for fifteen centuries. 56 And 
it is an undoubted fact, that Antichrist, about whom so 
JTIuch anxiety is felt, will never be allowed to appear in 
t he world until the French empire has been destroyed. 
rrhis, says Audigier, it would be idle to deny; for it is 
asserted by many of the saints, and it is distinctly fore- 
shado,ved by St. Paul, in his second epistle to the 
Thessalonians. 67 
Strange as all this appears, there was nothing in it to 
revolt the enlightened age of Louis XIV. Indeed, the 
French, dazzled by the brilliancy of their prince, must 
have felt great interest in learning how superior he was 
to all other potentates, and how he had not only been 
preceded by a long line of emperors, but was in fact an 
emperor himself. rfhey must have been struck with a\\c 
at the information communicated by Audigier respecting 
the arrival of Antichrist, and the connexion between that 
ilnportant event and the fate of the French monarchy. 
rfhey must have listened with pious wonder to the illus- 
tration of these matters from the writings of the fathers, 
and from the epistle to the Thessalonians. All this they 


12 Vol. Î. p. 149. 
a3 Vol. ii. pp. I7g, 180. 

 V 01. ii. p. 269. 

 Vol. ii. p. 124. 
M "01. ii. pp. 451-4:ï4. 
17 'A quoy nous pourrions 
joindre un autre monument fort 
authentiql1p, c' est Ie résuItat de 
cenainø pères, at de certains 


docteurs de l'église, qui tiennent 
que l' Ante-christ ne viendra 
point au monde qu'après 10. dis- 
section, c'est-å-dire après la dis- 
sipation de nostre empire. Leur 
fondcment cst dans 10. seconde 
épistre de saint Paul aux Thea- 
saloniciens.' Audig
r, vol. ii. 
p. 462. 
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'would easily receive; because to ,vorship tbe king, and 
,enerate the church, were the two cardinal Jna
iJnR of 
that age. rro obey, and to believe, were the funda- 
mental ideas of a period, in which the fine arts did for 
a time flourish,-in which the perception of beauty, 
t hough too fastidious, was undoubtedly l..een,-in which 
tash
 and the imagination, in its lower departments, 
,\yere zealously cultivated,-but in which, on the other 
lland, originality and independence of thought wcre ex- 
tinguished, the greatest and the largest topics ,vcre for- 
bidden to be discussed, the sciences were almost deserted, 
reforms and innovations were hated, new opinions were 
despised, and their authors punißhed, until at length, 
the exuberance of genius being tamed into sterility, the 
national intellect was reduced to tbat- dun and mono- 
tonous level which characterizes tho last twenty year... 
of the reign of Louis XIV. 
In no instance can we find a better example of tlll
 
reactionary movement, than in the case of Bossuet, 
bishop of 1tleanx. The success, and indeed the mero 
existence, of his work on Universal History, becomes, 
from this point of view, highly instructive. coru;idered 
by itself, the 1Jook is a painful exhibition of a great 
genius cranlped by a superstitious age. But considered 
in reference to the tÏ1ne in which it appeared, it is in- 
valuable as a symptom of tho French intellect; since it 
pro\es, that towards the end of the sevcnteenth century, 
one of the most eminent men, in one of the first COUJl- 
tries of Europe, could winingly submit tü a prostration 
of judgment, and could display a blind credulity, of 
,vhich, in our day, even tho feeblest minùs would be 
ashan1(
d; and that this, so far from causing' scandal, or 
bringing a rebuko on the head of tho author, was rE;- 
ceived \\;th universal and unqualified applause. nossuet 
\\yag a great orator, a consummate dialectician, finù an 
accomplished master of those vague subliJuitics by 
which most men are casily affected. All these qualitil'';; 
he, a fow years later, employed in the pro(hlCtion of 
what is probably tho most formidable work ever directed 
against Protcs tantiszu. 58 But w'hen h e, leaving t11e-;o 
" This is the opinion of !\[r. History of the Varia.tions of Pro- 
Hallc.lm rL'
p('cting IJo
!o,uct'8 tesw.nt Churches. ColUt. Hut. 
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matters, entered the vast field of history, he could 
think of no better way of treating his new subject, than 
by following the arbitrary rules peculiar to his own 
profession. 59 His work is an audacious attempt to 
degrade history to a mere handmaid of theology.60 As 
if, on such matters, doubt were synonymous with crime, 
he, without the slightest hesitation, takes everything for 
granted which the church had been accustomed to 
believe. This enables him to speak with perfect con- 
fidence respecting events which are lost in the remotest 
antiquity. He knows the exact number of years which 
have elapsed since the moment when Cain murdered 
his brother; when the deluge overwhelmed the world; 
and when Abraham was summoned to his mission. 51 
'rhe dates of these, and similar occurrences, he fixes 
with a precision, which might almost make us believe 


'\"01. i. p. 486: compare Lcrmi- 
nier, Pltüos. du Droit, vol. ii. 
p. 86. Attempts have been made 
by Protestant theologians to re- 
tort against the Catholics the 
arguments of Bossuet, on the 
ground that religious variations 
nre a necessary consequence of 
the honest pursuit of religious 
truth. See Blanco Wltiti's Evi- 
dence against Catholicism, pp. 
109-112; and his Letters from 
Spain, by Doblado, p. 127. 'Vith 
this I fully agree; but it would 
ùe easy to show that the argu- 
ment is fatal to all ecclesiastical 

)"stems with strictly defined 
en'eds, and, therefore, strikes as 
he8\Yily against the Protestant 
churches as against the Catholic. 
Bcausobre, in his acute and 
lc,lrned work on l\Ianichæism, 
t-:e('ms to have felt this; and he 
mak('s the dangerous admission, 
· que si l'nrgument de M. de 
:\lcaux vaut quelque ch08e contra 
Ia Réformation, il a 130 mêmc 
t'orre contre Ie Christianif'l1lc.' 
JIist. d J.1[anicllée, '\"01. i. p. 526. 


On Bossuet as a controversialist, 
see Stäudlin, GeschiÆ:ltte dcr thlO- 
log
cllCn JVìsscllschaften, '\"01. ii. 
pp. 43-45; and for a contem- 
porary opinion of his great work, 
see a characteristic passage in 
Lettres de Sevigné, vol v. p. 409. 
:19 His method is fairly sæted 
by Sismondi, Hist. des Françaü, 
vol. xxv. p. 427. 
60 See, on this attempt of 
Bossuet's, some good remarks in 
Stäudlin, Geschichte der theolo- 
gisc/ten JVìsscnschaften, '\"01. ii. 
p. 198: I Kirche und Christen- 
thum sind fúr diesen Bischoff 
der :frlittelpunct der ganzen 
Geschichte. Aus diesem Ge- 
sichtspuncte betrachtet er nicht 
nur die Patriarchen und Pro- 
pheten, das J udcnthum und die 
alten 'Veissagungel1, sondern 
a.uch die Reiche der 'Velt.' 
61 Bossurt, ])i..ÇCOU7S sur r His- 
toire UnÏl,. rselle, pp. 10, 11, 16, 
17; see also, a.t p. 90, a curioup, 
specimrn of his chronological 
calculations. 
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that they hàJ taken place in his 0\\ n tinu', if Dot under 
his own eyes. 62 It is true, that the Hebrew books OD 
wruch he ,villingly relied, supply DO evidence of tho 
slightest value concerning the chronology even of their 
own people; while the information they contain rc- 
specting other countries is notoriously meagre and 
unsatisfactory. 63 But so narrow were the views of 
Bossuet upon history, that with all this he, in his own 
opinion, had no concern. The text of the Vulgate dc- 
clared, that these things had happened at a particular 
time; and a number of holy men, calling themselves 
the council of the church, had, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, pronounced the V nlgate to be authentic, 
and had taken upon themselves to place it above all 
other versions. 64 This theological opinion waS accepted 
by Bossuet as an historical law; and thus the decision 
of a handful of cardinals and bishops, in a superstitious. 
and uncritical age, is the sole authority for that early 
chronology, the precision of which is, to an uninformed 
reader, a, matter of great admiration.6
 


n He sa.ys, that if the ordi- 
narily received dates of the Pen- 
tateuch and the Prophets are not 
true, then the miracles must fall, 
and the writings themselves are 
not in
pired. Hüt. Univ. p. 360. 
It would be hard to find, even in 
tbe works of Bossuet a more 
rash assertion than this. 
as Indeed the Jews have no 
consecutive chronology before 
Solomon. See Bunsen's Fgypt, 
vol. i. pp. viii. xxv. 170, 178, 185, 
vol. ii. p. 399. 
.. Doing this, as they did 
e,"erything else, on account, not 
of reason, but of dogma.; for, 
as a learned writer says, ' l'Eglise 
a bien distingué certains livres 
en apocryphes et en orthodoxes ; 
('lle s'est prononcée d'une rna- 
nière formelle sur Ie choix des 
oun-a.ges canoniques; nænmoins 
.a critique n'a jamais été fondée 


sur un eX8.men raisonn
, mnis 
seulement sur Is question de 
savoir si tel ou tel 
crit était 
d'accord avec les dogmcs qu.elIe 
enseignait.' .l'tlaury, Légendl' 
Pi uses, p. 224. 
es Theologians ha.ve always 
been remarkable for the exact. 
ness of their knowledge on sub- 
jects respecting which nothin
 is 
known; but none of them have 
surpassed the learned Dr. Stuke- 
ley. In 1730, this eminent di- 
vine writes: 'But according to 
the calculations I ha'\"e made of 
this matter, I find God Almighty 
ordered :IS" oah to get the cr( a.- 
tures into the ark on Sunday the 
12th of October, the '\"cry da,y of 
the autumnal equinox tlmt J'cnr; 
and on this present day, on the 
Sunday se'nnight following (the 
19th of October), that terrible 
catastrophe bega.n, the mOOD 
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In the same way, because Bossuet had been taught 
that the Jews are the chosen people of God, he, under 
the title of Universal History, almost confines his atten- 
tion to them, and treats this obstinate and ignorant race 
as if they formed the pivot upon ,vhich the affairs of the 
universe had been made to turn. 66 His idea of an uni- 
versal history excludes those nations who ,vere the first 
to reach civilization, and to some of 'Vh0111 the Hebrews 
owed the scanty knowledge which they subsequently 
acquired. 67 He says little of the Persians, and less of 
the .Egyptians; nor does he even mention that far 
greater people between the Indus and the Ganges, whose 
philosophy formed one of the elements of the school of 
.Alexandria, whose subtle speculations anticipated all 
the efforts of European metaphysics, and whose sublime 
inquiries, conducted in their own exquisite language, 
date from a period when the Jews, stained with every 
variety of crime, ,vere a plundering and vagabond tribe, 
,vandering on the face of the earth, raising their hand 
against every man and every man raising his hand 
3gainst them. 
\Vhen he enters the more modern period, he allows 
himself to be governed by the same theological preju- 
dices. So contracted is his view, that he considers the 
,vhole history of the church as the history of providen- 
tial interference; and he takes no notice of the manner 
in which, contrary to the original scheme, it has been 
affected by foreign events. 68 '.rhus, for example, the 


being pa
t her third quarter.' 
:Kicholi s fllustrations of the 
Eighteenth Century, 
ol. ii. p. 
792. 
M 'Premièrement, ces empires 
ont pour la plupart une liaison 
nécessaire a
ec l'histoire du peu- 
pIe de Dien. Dieu s'est sf'rvi 
des A
syriens et des Babylonicns 
pour chåtier ce peuple; des Per- 
f;CS pour 10 rétablir; d'Alexandre 
et de ses premiers successcurs 
pour Ie protéger; d'Antiochus 
l'Illm:tro et do ses successeurs 
pour l'excrcer; des Homains pour 


soute1llr sa liùerté contre les rois 
de Syrie, que ne 
ongoaient qu'à 
Ie détruire.' Bossuct, HÙ:to 
Univ. p. 382. 'Yell may :r.r. 
Lcrminicr say (Plti!os. du Droit, 
vol. ii. p. 87), that Bossuet ' a 
sacrifié toutes les nations au 
peuple juif.' 
17 On the extraordinary and 
prolonged ignorance of the Jews, 
e,oen to the time of the A j>ostles, 
see ]'lackay's Progrcss of the In- 
tdled, 
ol. i. pp. 13 seq.; a work 
of profound learning. 
.
 The original scheme of 
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most important fact relating to the early changes in 
Christianity, is the extent to which its doctrines ha,.o 
been influenced by the .African form of tho Platonio 
philosophy.69 But this, Bossuet never mentions; nor 
does he even hint that any such thing had occurred. 
It suited his views to look upon the church as a per- 
petual miracle, and he therefore omits the most im por- 
tant event in its early history.7o To descend a little 
later: every one acquainted with tho progress of civili- 
zation will allo,v, that no small share of it is due to 
those gleams of light, which, in the midst of surround- 
ing darkness, shot from the great centres of Cordova. 
and Bagdad. These, however, ""ere the work of ::\Ioham- 
medanism; and as Bossuet had been taught that 

Iohammedanism is a pestilential heresy, he could not 
bring himself to believe that Christian nations had de- 
rived anyt.hing from so corrupt a source. The conse- 
quence is, that he says nothing of that gTeat religion, 
the noise of which has filled the ,vorld;71 and having 


Christianity, as stated by its 
Great Author (ftfatthew x. 6, and 
xv. 24), was merely to convert 
the J ewe; a.nd if the doctrines 
of Christ had ne'\"er extended 
beyond that ignorant people, they 
could not have received those 
modifications which philosophy 
imposed upon them. The whole 
of this subject is admirably dis- 
cussed in Jfacka:t/8 Pro.qress of 
the Intellect in Religwua Develop- 
mf!nt, \"'01. ii. pp. 382 seq.; and 
on the C universalism,' first clearly 
announced C by the Hellenist 
Stephen,' see p. 484. Neander 
makes ß noticeable attempt to 
evade the difficulty ca.used by 
the changes in Christia.nity from 
c various outward causes:' see 
his History oj the Church, vol 
iii. p. 125. 
· !'leander (Hist.oftlze Church, 
vol. ii. p. 42) even thinks that 
Cerinthus, ,
hose \ ie\\ s are re- 


markab]e as being the point 
where Gnosticism and Judaism 
touch each other, borrowed his 
system from Alexandria. But 
this, though not unlikely, seems 
only to rest on the authority of 
Theodoret. On the influence of 
the Platonism of AIcx.mdria in 
developing the idea of the Logos, 
see l{eandt r, T"o1. ii. pp. 304, 306- 
314. Compare SI'arpe'8 Hist. 
of Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 1,'j2 Req. 
'10 And ha'\"ing to mention Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, who ,,1.5 
more deeply versed in the philo- 
sophy of Alexandria than were 
any df the other fathers, Bossuet 
mcrely f-ays, p. 98, C à peu près 
dans Ie même temps, Ie s
l.int 
prêtre Clérnent Alexandrin dé- 
terra les antiquités d,u pagan- 
i
me pour Ie confonc1re.' 
7J About the time tbat BII"'Iuc.t 
v. rot<,. a ,\"pry IearDl'(l writer ('.t.l- 
cub,ted t ha.t
 the nrL'.1 of t Jw ('OUll- 
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occasion to mention its founder, he treats him .with 
scorn, as an impudent impostor, whose pretensions it is 
hardly fitting to notice. 72 The great apostle, ,vho dif- 
fused among millions of idolaters the sublime verity of 
one God, is spoken of by Bossuet with supreme contempt; 
because Bossuet, with the true spirit of his profession, 
could see nothing to admire in those whose opinions dif- 
feredfrom his own. ï3 Butwhen hehasoccasion to mention 
some obscure member of that class to which hehimselfbe- 
longed, then it is that he scatters his praises "ith boundless 
profusion. In his scheme of urn versal history, 1.Iohammed 
is not worthy to playa part. Heis passed by; but the truly 
great man, the man to whom the human race is really 
indebted, is-
fartin, bishop of Tours. He it is, says 
Bossuet, ,vhose unrivalled actions filled the universe with 


tries which professed I\Iohamme- 
danism, exceeded, by one fifth, 
those where Christianity was be- 
lieved. See Brcrewooæ s Inqui- 
ries touching the lJiversity of 
Languagl's and Religions, Lond. 
1674, pp. 144, 145. The esti- 
mate of Southey (Vindiciæ Ec- 
clesiæ Anglicanæ, London, 1826, 
p. 48), is very vague; but it is 
much easier to judge of the ex- 
tent of 
Mohammedan countries 
than of the extent of their popu- 
lation. On this latter point we 
have the most conflicting state- 
ments. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there are, according to Sha- 
ron Turner (Hi.st. qf England, 
vol. iii. p. 485, edit. 1839), eighty 
million ltlohammedans; aC'cord- 
ing to Dr. Elliotson (Human 
Pll!Jsiology, p. 1055, edit. 1840), 
more than a. hundred and twenty- 
two million; while, according to 
J\1r. 'Vilkin (note in Sir Thomas 
J]rowngs lVol ks, vol. ii. p. 37, 
edit. 183';), there are a hundred 
and eighty.eight million. 
n 'Le faux prophète donna 
he8 victoires pour toute marque 


de sa mission.' Bossuet, p. 125. 
73 The greatest :l\Iohammedan 
writers have always expressed 
ideas regarding the Deity more 
lofty than those possessed by the 
majority of Christians. The 
Koran contains noble passages 
on the oneness of God; and for 
the views of their ordinary theo- 
logians, I may refer to an inter- 
esting l\Iohammedan sermon, in 
Transactwns of the Bomhay So- 
ciety, vol. i. pp. 146-158. See 
also, in vol. iii. pp. 398-448, an 
Essay by Vans Kennedy; and 
compare a remarkable passage, 
considering the quarter from 
which it corneR, in Autobiograpll!/ 
of the Emperor Ji hangucir, p. 
44. Those who are so thought- 
lessas to bclie'\"ethat ::\Iohammed 
was a hypocrite, had better study 
the admirable remarks of )1. 
Comte (Philos. 1'os. '\"01. v. rp. 
76, 77), who truly sa)"s, 'qu'un 
homme '\"raiment supérieur n'a 
jamais pu e.xerccr auc'uno grando 
al'tion 
ur Res 
omhlablos f:ans 
être d'abord lui-Dl
mû intim
. 
mrnt com aillC'U.' 
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his fame, both during his lifetime and aft(>r his death. 74 It 
i!'ì true, that not one educated man in fifty has ever heard 
the name of 
Iartin, bishop of Tours. But 
Iartin per- 
formed miracles, and the church had made him a saint; 
his claims, therefore, to the attention of historians must 
be far superior to the claims of one who, like 1tIoham- 
Jned, ",.as without these advantages. Thus it is that, in 
the opinion of the only eminept ,vriteron history during 
the power of Louis XIV., the greatest man Asia has 
.ever produced, and one of the greatest the world has 
<<'ver seen, is considered in every way inferior to a mean 
and ignorant monk, ,,,hose most important achievement 
'was the erection of a monastery, and who spent the 
best part of his life in useless solitude, trembling before 
the superstitious fancies of his weak and ignoble 
nature. 76 
Such 'was the narrow spirit with which the great 
facts of history were contemplated by a writer, who, 
,,'hen he was confined to his own department, displayed 
the most towering genius. This contracted vie,v was 
the inevitable consequence of his attempt to explain the 
complicated movements of the human race by principles 
which he had generalized from his own inferior studies. 76 


7. I Saint :\Iartin fut fa.It 
é'\"êque de Tours, et rcmplit tout 
l'uniyers du bruit de sa sainteté 
et de ses miracles, durant sa vie, 
.ct après sa mort: Bossuet, Hist. 
U1'1iv. p. 111. 
:s The Benedictines ha'\"e 'writ- 
tf'n the life of )fartin in their 
H
t. Lit. de la France, '\"01. i. 
pa.rt ii. pp. 413-417, Paris, 1733, 
4 to. They say that he erocted 
the first monastery in Gaul: 
I Martin, toujours passionné pour 
130 solitude, érigea. un monas- 
tère qui fut Ie premier que 
l' on eût encore rn dans les 
Gaules,' p. 414. At p. 4L'j, they 
make the unnecessary admission, 
that the saint' n'a'\"oit point étudié 
)(,B 
ciences profanes.' I may 
add, that the miracles of Martin 


are related by Fleury, who e,-i- 
dently believes that they w('re 
realI, performed. Fleury,lIi:.:f. 
Ecclesiastique, line x'\"i. no. 31, 
vol. i'\". pp. 215-217, Pari
, 175R, 
12mo. :Keander, having the ad- 
\"antage of living a hundred 
years latRr than Fleury, is con- 
tent to say, I the vcneration of 
his period dcnominated him 8 
worker of miracles.' llist. of 
the CllUrch, '\"01. iv. p. 494. 
There is a characteristic nnecdote 
of him, from Sulpitius 
é\"(lrnR, 
in J,/osheim' 8 Eccles. Hist. vol. i. 
p. 123. 
78 At pp. 4i9, 480, TIo!'suet 
givcs a sort of summafy of his 
.historical principles; and if th(lY 
are true, history is m-idently im- 
possible to 'Le written. On tbiø 
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Nor need anyone be offended, that, from a scientific 
point of vie.w, I assign to the pursuits of Bossuet a 
rank lower than that in which they are sometimes 
placed. It is certain that religious dogmas do, in many 
cases, influence the affairs of men. But it is equally 
certain, that as civilization advances, such influence de- 
creases, and that even when the power of those dogmas 
was at its height, there were many other motives by 
which the actions of mankind were also governed. 
And since the study of history is the study of the 
aggregate of these motives, it is evident that history 
must be superior to theology; just as the whole is 
superior to a part. A neglect of this simple considera- 
tion has, with a few eminent exceptions, led all ecclesi- 
astical authors into serious errors. It has induced in 
t hem a disposition to disregard the immense variety of 
external events, and to suppose that the course of affairs 
is regulated by some principles which theology alone 
can detect. This, indeed, is only the result of a general 
law of the mind, by which those who have any favourite 
profession, are apt to exaggerate its capacity; to explain 
events by its maxims, and as it were, to refract through 
its medium the occurrences of life. 77 Among theolo- 
gians, ho,vever, snch prejudices are more dangerous 
than in any other profession, because among them alone 
are they fortified by that bold assumption of super- 
natural authority on which many of the clergy willingly 
rely. 
These professional prejudices, when supported by 
theological dogmas, in a reign like that of Louis XIV.,7H 
are sufficient to account for the peculiarities which 
mark the historical work of Bossuet. Besides this, in 


acoount, though fully recognizing Traité de Législatwn, '\"01. i. p. 116. 
the genius of Bossuet, I cannot 78 The connection between tbe 
agree with the remarks made opinions of Bossuet and thtt 
upon him by:1\1. Comte, Philos. despotism of Louis XIV. is 
POSe ,yolo iv. p. 280, vo1. vi. pp. touched on by l\Iontlosier, who, 
316, 317. however, has probably laid too 
77 And then, as 1\1. Charles much strr!'s on the influence 
Comto well says, they call this which the civil law exrrcised 
prejudice their moral senso, or over both. jl,fontloswr, lIfonar- 

heir moral instinct. GInnie, cldc Française, \ 01. ii. p. 90. 
VOL. II. U 
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his case, the general tendency was aggravated by per- 
sonal characteristics. His n1Ïnd ".as remarkablo for a 
haughtiness, which 'we find constantly brcakinO' out 
into a general contempt for mankind. 79 At the osame 
time his amazing eloquence, and the effects which it 
never failed to produce, seemed to justify the over- 
weening confidence that he felt in his own powers. 
There is, indeed, in some of his greatest efforts, so much 
of the fire and majesty of genius, that ,ve are reminded 
of those lofty and burning words with which the pro- 
phets of antiquity thrilled their hearers. Bossuet, thus 
standing, as he supposed, on an eminence which raised 
him above the ordinary weaknesses of men, loved tQ 
taunt them ,vith their follies, and to deride everyaspi- 
ration of their genius. Every thing like intellectual 
boldness seemed to gall his ow.n superiority.80 It was 
this boundless arrogance with "rhich he ,vas filled, 
which gives to his works some of their most marked 
peculiaritieH. It was this, that made him strain every 
nerve to abase and vilify those prodigious resources of 
the human understanding, ,vhich arc often despised by 
men who are ignorant of them; but ,vhich in reality 
are so great, that no one has yet arisen able to scan 
them in the whole of their gigantic dimensions. It ,,-as 
tJ.1Ïs same contempt for the human intellect, that made 
him deny its capacity to work out for itself the epochs 
through which it has passed; and, consequently, made 
him recur to the dogma of supernatural interference. 
It was this, again, that, in those magnificent orations 
,vhich are among the greatest ,vonders of modern art, 



, He belonged to a c1ass of 
historians, described by a cele- 
brated '\\riter in a single sen- 
tence: 'dans leurs écrits l'au- 
teur paraît sou'\"ent grand, mais 
l'humanité est toujours petite.' 
Tocquevillc, Dimocratie, '.01 iv. 
p. 139. 
10 Hardly anyone acquaintf'd 
with tbe writings and the history 
ûf J30ssuet '\\ ill require evidC'nce 
of his singular a"
cance. nut 


the reader may consult Sismondi, 
IIist. des Franç. vol. XX'\"i. p. 
247; and on his treatment of 
:Fénelon, which was the most 
shameful transaction of his life, 
compare Burnet s Own Time, Tol 
iv. p. 384, '\\ith CaprfiflUi!s Louis 
XlV, T01. ii. p. 58; \\ bere there 
is printed one of the many epi- 
grams to which the conduct of 
Bossuet ga\'"e rise. 
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caused him to exhaust the language of eulogy, not upon 
intellectual eminence, but upon mere militaryachieve- 
ments, upon great conquerors, those pests and destroyers 
of men, who pass their lives in discovering new ways of 
slaying their enemies, and in devising ne,v means of 
aggravating the miseries of the world. And, to descend 
still lower, it was this same contempt for the dearest 
interests of mankind, which made him look ,vith reve- 
rence upon a king, who considered all those interests as 
nothing; but who had the merit of enslaving the mind 
of France, and of increasing the power of that body of 
men, among whom Bossuet himself ,vas the most dis- 
tinguished. 
In the absence of sufficient evidence respecting the 
general state of the French at the end of the seventeenth 
century, it is impossible to ascertain to what extent such 
notions as these had penetrated the popular mind. But, 
looking at the manner in which government had broken 
the spirit of the country, I should be inclined to sup- 
pose that the opinions of Bossuet were very acceptable 
to his own generation. This, however, is a question 
rather of curiosity than of importance; for only a fe,v 
years later there 3ppeared the first symptoms of that 
unprecedented movement, which not merely destroyed 
the political institutions of France, but effected a greatcr 
and more permanent revolution in every department of 
the national intellect. At the death of Louis XIV., in 
1iterature, as well as in politics, in religi.on, ancl in 
morals, everything was ripe for reaction. The matcrialH 
still existing are so ample, that it ,vouId be possible to 
trace with considerable minuteness the steps of tllÎs 
great process; but it will, I think, be more agreeable 
to the general scheme of this Introduction, if I pass 
over some of the intermediate links, and confine myself 
to those salient instances in which the spirit of the age 
is most strikingly portrayed. 
There is, indeed, something extraordinary in tIle 
(,11 an go ,vhieh, in }1'rance, one generation "
as able to 
t:-{fect in t110 method of writing history. The best wny, 
perhaps, to form an idea of this, ,vill bo to compare the 
works of Voltaire with those of Bossuet; because theso 
u2 
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great authors "were probably the most able, and were 
certainly the most influential, :Frenehmen during the 
period they respectively represented. The first great 
improven1el1t which we find in "\ o1taire, as compared 
with Bossuet, is an increased perception of the dignity 
of the hUlllan intellect. In aùdition to tho circun1- 
stances already noticed, we must remember that the 
reading of Bossuet lay in a direction ,vhich prevented 
him from feeling this. He had not studied thoso 
hranches of l.-nowledge where great things have been 
achieved; but he ,vas very conversant with the writings 
of the saints and fathers, whose speculations are by no 
means calculated to give us a high opinion of the rc- 
sources of their o,vn understanding. Thus accustomell 
to contemplate the workings of the mind in what is, on 
the whole, the most puerile literature Europe has eVPI. 
produced, the contempt which Bossuet felt for mankind 
,vent on increasing; until it reached that inordinato 
degree which, in ]}is later works, is painfully COll- 
spicuous. But V olhLire, ,vho paid no attention to such 
things as these, pas
e(l his long life in the constant 
accumulation of real and available knowledge. His 
111ind was essentially modern. Despising unsupported 
authority, and heedless of tradition, he devoted himself 
to subjects in which the triumph of the human reason 
is too apparent to be mistaken. The more his know- 
ledge advanced, the more he admired those vast po,ver
 
by ,vhich the knowledge bad been created. Hence Ills 
aùmiration for the intellect of man, so far from dimin- 
ishing, gre,v ,vith his growth; and, just in tho same 
proportion, there ,vas strengthened hi" love ofhnmanity, 
and his dislike to the prejudices which had long obscured 
its history. That this, in the march of his Juind, was 
tho course it actually followed, will be evident to allY 
one "who considers the different spirit of his worl
, in 
refercnce to tho different periods of life in which they 
were prodnced. 
The first historical" ork of ,.... ohaire was' a life of 
Charles XII., in 1728. 81 At thiq tin10 his In()wlcdge 
'I TIe Fays that lie wrote it in xxii. p.. õ, but, according to 1\[. 
1728. (Eul:res de r'oltairt, '\"01. Lepan (JPi V"oltairc, p. 38:!), 
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was still scanty, and he was still influenced by the 

ervile traditions of the preceding generation. It is not, 
therefore, wonderful, that he should express the greatest 
respect for Charles, who, among the admirers of mili- 
tary fame, ,vill always preserve a certain reputation; 
though his only merits are, that he ravaged many coun- 
tries and killed many men. But ,ve find little sympathy 
with his unfortunate subjects, the accumulations of 
,vhose industry supported the royal armies ;82 nor is 
there much pity for those nations who were oppressed 
by this great robber in the immense line of his con- 
quests from Sweden to Turkey. Indeed, the admira- 
tion of V oltaire for Charles is unbounded. He calls him 
the most extraordinary man the world had ever seen;83 
he declares him to be a prince full of honour ;84 and 
,vhile he scarcely blames his infamous murder of Pat- 
kul, 8
 he relates with evident emotion how the royal 


C il parut en 1731.' Both state- 
ments may be accurate, as Vol- 
taire frequently kept his works 
fur some time in manuscript. 
82 Sir A. Alison, who certainly 
ca.nnot be accused of want of re- 
E'pect for military conquerors, 
f=:ays of Sweden, C the attempt 
which Charles XII. made to 
engage her in long and arduous 
wars, so completely drained the 
resources of the country, that 
they did not recover the loss for 
half a ccntury.' ]iist. of Europe, 
vol. x. p. 504. See also, on the 
c!fects produced by the conscrip- 
tIons of Charles XII., Laing's 
SWtdcn, p. 59; Koch, Tableau des 
Révolutwns, yol ii. p. 63; and 
abo'\"e all, a. curious passage in 
.Duclos, }'[ém. Secrets, '\"01. i. p. 
4-18. Several of the soldiers of 
Charles XII. who were taken 
prisoners, were scnt into Sibcria, 
"here Ben fell in with them 
('arly in the eighteenth century. 
Bell's Travels in Asia, edit. Edinb. 
1788, vol. i. 'Pp. 223-224. 


83 Charles XII, l'homme Ie 
plus extraordinaire peut-être qui 
ait jamais été sur Ia terre, qui a 
réuni en lui toutes les grandes 
qualités de ses aÏeux, et qui n'a 
eu d'autre défaut ni d'autre mal- 
heur que de les avoir toutes 
outrées.' Hisl. de Charles XII, 
livre i., in æuvres de Voltaire, 
vol. xxii. p. 30. 
8f 'Plein d'honneur.' Ibid. in 
(Euwes, '\"01. xxii. p. 63. 
85 Which Burke, not without 
justice, compares to the murder 
of ?\lonaldeschi by Christina. 
Burke's JVorks, \"01. i. p. 412. 
See some remarks on the murder 
of Patkul, in Vattcl, Droit des 
Gens, voL i. p. 230; and an ae- 
count of it, from Sw{'dish au- 
thorities, in S07nCrS T,.acfs, Y01. 
xiii. pp. 879-881. For V olta.ire's 
,'orsion see his ællvres, \"01. xxi i. 
pp. 136, 137; which may be con- 
trasted with Cricl1.ton and JVhca- 
ton's ]iistory of Scandirzat-ia, 
Edinb. 1838, \"01. ii. p. 127. 
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lunatic, at the hcad of forty servants, resisted an entIre 
arn\v. 86 In the same .way, he says, that after tho batHe 
of K arva, all the attempts of Charles were unable to 
prevent Dlcdals from being struck at Stockholm in cele- 
bration of that event ;87 although Voltaire well :l-new 
that a man of such extravagant vanity must have been 
pleased by so durable a homage, and although it is quite 
certain that if he had not been pleased, the medals 
,vould never have been struck: for who ,vould venture, 
,vithout an object, to offend, in his o"wn capital, one of 
the most arbitrary and revengeful of princes? 
So far, it might appear that little had been gained in 
the method of writing history.88 But, even thus eady, 
,ve find one vast improvement. In Voltaire's Life of 
Charles XII., faulty as it is, there are nono of thoso 
assumptions of supernatural interference in whicll 
Bossuet delighted, and ,vhich were natural to the reign 
of Louis XIV. The absence of this marks tho first great 
stage in the French school of history in the eightcenth 
century; and we find the same peculiarity in all the 
subsequent historians, none of ,vhonl recurrcd to a 
1uethod, "hich, though suitable for the purposes of theo- 


88 æuvres de Voltaire, vol. xxii. 
pp.250-260. It may int(>rest some 
persons to hear, that the litter in 
which this madman 'was borne 
from the battle of Pultaya' is 
"till preserved at '{os('ow. Kohf 8 
Russia, p. 220. It was also seen 
òy :ilr. Custine. (}w;tine' s Rl
sia, 
t'01. iii. p. 263. 
17 'Sa. modestie ne put empê- 
cher qu'on ne f.rappât à Stock- 
holm plusieurs médailles pour 
perpétuer 10. mémoire de ces 
événemE'nts.' Charlcs XII, livre 
ii., in fEllVTes, vol. xxii. p. 70. 
II Even some of its geographi- 
cal details are f5aid to be im1Ccu- 
rate. Compare ViIl emain, Litté- 
rature au XVIII" Siècle, t'ol. ii. 
r. 33, with Kohl's Russia, p.605. 
However, as 
1. Yill(>main S:1.JS, 

hi8 J1luc..t alwa.ys bp the casE', 


when writers, who only know a. 
country from maps, attempt to 
enter into details respecting mili- 
tary geograpby. In r(>gnrd to 
style, it cannot be too higWy 
praisNi; and a well-known critic, 
LacrateHe, ('aBs it 'Ie modèle Ie 
plus accompli de narration qui 
existe dans notre langue.' La- 
crctr/le, j)Ï3:-'llâtièm
 Sikl , vol. ii. 
p. 42. In 1843 it was still 
ed 
as a text book in tlle Fr(.nch 
royal colleges. See Rrport o?l, # 
r lu..cation iil, France, in Journal 
of Stat. Soc. vol. t'i. p. 308. Fur- 
ther information rcsp('('ting this 
work may be found in Longcha'l71jJ 
ct JVognière, lrlém. 811A" 1"'oltairp, 
vol. ii. p. 494; and in Jf'm. dð 
Gcnlis, \"'01. t'iii. p. 224, vol. x. 
p. 304. 
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loO'ians, is fatal to all independent inquiries, since it not 
ocl.y prescribes the course the inquirer is bound to 
take, but actually sets up a limit beyond which he is 
forbidden to proceed. 
That V oltaire should have infringed upon this ancient 
method only thirteen years after the death of Louis XIV., 
and that he should have done this in a popular work, 
abounding with such dangerous adventures as are 
always found to tempt the mind to an opposite course, 
is a step of no common merit, and becomes still more 
,vorthyof remark, if taken in connexion with another 
fact of considerable interest. This is, that the life of 
charlcs XII. represents the first epoch, not only in the 
eighteenth century, but also in the intellect of Voltaire 
himself. 89 After it was published, this great man turned 
awhile from history, and directed his attention to some 
of the noblest subjects: to mathematics, to physics, 
to jurisprudence, to the discoveries of Newton, and to 
the speculations of Locke. In these things he per- 
ceived those capabilities of the human mind, which 
his o,vn country had formerly witnessed, but of which 
during the authority of Louis XIV. the memory had 
been almost lost. Then it was that, with extended 
knowledge and sharpened intellect, he returned to the 
great field of history.90 The manner in ,vhich he now 


· It is evident, from Voltaire's 
correspondence, that he after- 
wards became somewhat ashamed 
of the praises he had bestowed 
on Charles XII. In 1735, he 
writes to De Formont, 'si Charles 
XII n'avait pas été excessiye- 
ment grand, malheureux, et fou, 
je me serais bien donné de garde 
dA p'lrJer de lui.' æuvres de 
Voltaire, vol. lvi. p. 462. In 
1758, advancing still further, he 
Bays of Charles, ' yoilà, monsieur, 
ce que lea hommes de tous les 
temps et de tous les pays ap- 
pellent un h
ros; mais c' est Ie 
yuJgaire de tous les tcmps et de 
tous Ice pays qui donne ce nom 
à la soif du carnage.' Ibid. vol. 


h. p. 411. In 1759, he writes, 
that he was then engaged on the 
history of Peter the Great: 'mais 
je doute que cela soit aussi amu- 
Bant que Ia vie de Charles XII ; 
car ce Pierre n' était qu'un sage 
extraordinaire, et Charles un fou 
extraordinaire, qui se battait, 
comme Don Quicbotte, contre des 
mouJins à. yent.' V 01. hi. p. 23: 
see also p. 3;)0. These pac:sag<'s 
proye the constant progress V 01- 
taire was making in his concep- 
tion of what history ought to be, 
and what its uses were. 
10 In 1741, he mentions his 
increasing love of history. Cor- 
resp. in æUVTes de Voltaire, voL 
Ii. p. 96. 
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treated his old su1ject, showed the change that had 
{'orne over him. In 1752, appeared his celebrated work 
on Louis XIV.,91 the very title of which is suggestive 
of the process through which his mind had passed. His 
furmer history was dn account of a king; this is an 
account of an age. '1'0 the production of his you th he 
gave the title of a History of Charles XII.; this he called 
the .Age of Louis XIV. Before, he had detailed the pecu- 
liarities of a prince; now, ho considered the movements 
of a people. !ndped, in the introduction to the work, 
be announces his intention to describe, 'not the actions 
of a single man, but tho character of men.' 92 K or, in 
this pointi of vie, v, is the execution inferior to i.he design. 
'\-llile he is contented with giving a summary of mili. 
tary achievements, on If"hich Bossuet hung .with deligJ]t, 
he enters at great length into those really important 
matters which, before his time, found no place in the 
bistoryof France. He has ono chapter on commerce and 
internal government ;93 another chapter on finances ;94 
another on tho history of science ;9
 and three chap- 
ters on the progress of the fine arts. 96 And though 
Voltaire did not attach much value to theological dis- 
putes, still he knew that they have often played a great 
part in the affairs of men ; he therefore gives several dis- 


.1 Lord Brougham, in his life 
of Voltaire, says that it aypeared 
in 1751. LiVe8 of ltfen of Letters, 
'"01. i. p. 106. But 1752 is the 
daw given in Bwg. Univ. xlix. 
478; in Qu;rard, France Lit. 
yo1. x. p. 355; and in Lepan, Vie 
de Voltaire, p. 382. 
n I On veut essayer de peindre 
à la postérité, non les actions 
d'un saul homme, mais l'esprit 
des hommes dans Ie siècIe Ie plus 
éclairé qui fut jamais.' SUck de 
Lcui3 ,XIV, in æuvru ele Vol- 
taire, yo1. xix. p. 213. And in 
his correspondence re
pecting 
lIiB work on Louis XIV., he care- 
fully makes the samc distinction. 
S(.e yo1. lvi. pp. 453, 4 t\
, 4 S
', 


600, voL lni. pp. 337, 342-344, 
'"01. lix. p. 103. 
.1 Chap. xxix., in (Fllt'TeS d 
Voltaire, vol. xx. pp. 234-267. 
.. Chap. XXX., in æuvres, vol. 
xx. pp. 267-291. This chapter iq 
prai
ed in Sine/airs Ilistor!/ of 
the Public R venue, '"01. iii. ap- 
pendix, p. 77; an indiffennt 
work, but the best we have on 
the important subject to which it 
rcfers. 
's Chap. xxxi., in ffi
 vrel, Y01. 
xx. pp. 291-299; De<'e5s'lrily , 
very bhort chapt('r, because of 
the paucity of materials.' 
.. Chapters xxxii. to xxxh., in 
U:",'uurc , vo1. D:. pp. 299-338. 
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tinct chapters to a relation of ecclesiastical matters during 
the reign of Louis. 97 It is hardly necessary to observe 
the immense superiority which a scheme like this pos- 
sessed, not only over the narrow views of Bossuet, but 
even o,er his own earlier history. Still it cannot be 
dpnied, that we find in it prejudices from which it was 
difficult for a Frenchman, educated in the reign of 
Louis XIV., to be entirely free. Not only does Voltaire 
dwell at needless length upon those amusements and 
debaucheries of Louis, with which history can have 
little concern, but he displays an evident disposition to 
favour the king himself, and to protect his name from 
the infamy with which it ought to be covered. 98 
But the next work of Voltaire showed that this was 
a mere personal feeling, and did not affect his general 
views as to the part ,vhich the acts of princes ought to 
occupy in history. Four years after the appearance of 
the Age of Louis XIV., he published his important 
treatise on the Morals, lJlanners, and Oharacter of N a- 
lions. 99 This is not only one of the greatest books 
'which appeared during the eighteenth century, but it 
still remains the best on the subject to which it refers. 


87 æuvres, vol. xx. pp. 338- 
464. 
h This disposition to fa'\"our 
Louis XIV. is noticed bv Con- 
dorcet, who says it was the only 
early prejudice which Voltaire 
was unable to shake off: I c'est 
Ie seul pr6jugé de sa jeunesse 
qu'il ait con
eITé.' Condorcct, 
l"ÙJ dB Voltaire, in æuvres de 
J"oltaire, vol. i. p.286. Sea also, 
on this defect, Grimm et Diderot, 
Corresp. Lit. \"01. ii. p. 182; 
Lemontey, Etablissemcllt Jfonar- 
('h.ique, pp. 451, 452; l1flm. de 
JJrissot, \"01. ii. pp. 88, 89. It is 
interesting to obseITe, that V 01- 
taire's earlier opinions were still 
more fa'\"ourable to Louis XIV. 
than those which he afterwards 
exprl'f'spd in his history. See a 
h.tter which he wrot(' in 1740 to 


Lord Harvey, printed in æUVTes 
de Voltaire, '\"01. l'\"iii. pp. 57-63. 
M Th. Burton, in his interest- 
ing work, Life and Correspond- 
ence of llUmR, vol. ii. p. 129, says 
it was I first published in 1 i 56 ;' 
Rnd the same date is gi'\"en by 
Quérard (France Littéraire, \'"01. 
x. p. 359), who is a \"ery accurate 
bibliographf'r; so that Condorcet 
(Vie de Voltaire, p. 199) and 
Lord Brougham (111en of utters, 
\"01. i. p. 98) are probably in 
error in assigning it to 1757. In 
re
ard to its title, I translate 
I Mæurs' as' mora.ls and man- 
ners ;' for 1\1. Tocque,"i1le US('!õI 
I mæurs ' as equi\"alent to the 
Latin 'Word I mores.' To<,<]ul'l'iJll', 
lh'mo('Tati t"n Am iquc, '\"01. iii. 
liP. 50, 84. 
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The mere reading it displays is immense ;100 what, how- 
ever, is far mOre admirable, is the skill with which tho 
author connects tho various facts, and makes them illus- 
trate each other, sometimes by a single remark, some- 
times only by the order and position in which they are 
placed. Indeed, considered solely as a 'work of art, it 
would be difficult to praise it too highly; while, as a 
symptom of the times, it is important to observe, that 
it contains no traces of that adulation of royalty 
which characterized Voltaire in the period of his youth, 
and which is found in all tho best writers during the 
power of Louis XIV. In the whole of this long and 
Ï1nportant work, the great historian takes little notice 
of the intrigues of courts, or of tho changes of minis- 
ters, or of the fate of kings; but he endea.vours to dis- 
cover and develop the different epoclls through ,vhich 
:?\Ian has successively passed. 'I wish,' he says, 'to ,vrite 
3. history, not of wars, but of society; and to ascertain 
how men lived in the interior of their families, and what 
,vere the arts which they commonly cultivared.'lOl For, 
he adds, 'my object is the history of the human mind, 
and not a mere detail of petty facts; nor am I concerned 
with the history of great lords, who made ""ar upon 
French kings; but I want to know what ""ere the steps 
by which men passed from barbarism to civilization.'lo' 


100 Superficial writers are so 
much in the habit of calling Y ol- 
taire superficial, that it may be 
well to obseITe, that his accuracy 
has been praisod, not only by his 
own countrJmen, but by several 
English authors of admitted 
learning. For three remarkable 
instances of this, from m<:>n whom 
no one will accuse of leaning to- 
wards his oth(>r opinions, see 
notes to Charles v., in Rohertsoo' 8 
IVorks, pp. 431, 432; Barring- 
ton' 8 Observations on ill Statllt('s, 
p. 293; and JVarton'8 Hi.3tory of 
F:nglish Podr.,!, \"01. i. p. X\ i. 
Even Sir 'Y. Jones, in his pre- 
bee to tbe Life of ltadl r Shah, 


saJs, that Y oltaire is I tLe best 
historian' tbe French have pro- 
duced. Works of Sir JVilliamJon ., 
'\"01. v. p. 542; and compare the 
prefa.ce to his Persian Gramnuzr, 
in JVorks, vol. ii. p. 123. 
101 I Je voudrais décournr 
queUe éta.it alors 1.1 80ciété des 
hommes, commf>nt on ,ivait dans 
l'intérieur des famill<:>s, quelø 
arts étai('nt culti,és, plutöt que 
de répéter tant de ma.lheurs et 
tJlnt de combats, funestes oùjet
 
de l'histoire, et licux communs do 
la méchanceté bumaine.' ;:&Sai 
81fT 1('8 
'[ællr8, chap. 1xxxi., in 
æ"'1"1" s, vol. X\i. p. 381. 
10:= I L'objet était l'bi!'toire de 
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It was in this way that Voltaire taught historians 
to concentrate their attention on matters of real im- 
portance, and to neglect those idle details with which 
history had formerly been filled. But what proves this 
to be a movement arising as much from the spirit of the 
age as from the individual author, is, that we find pre- 
cisely the same tendency in the ,yorks of }'Iontesquieu 
and Turgot, who were certainly the t,vo most eminent 
of the contemporaries of Voltaire; and both of whom 
followed a method similar to his, in so far as, omitting 
descriptions of kings, courts, and battles, they confined 
themselves to points which illustrate the character of 
mankind, and the general march of civilization. Ând 
such was the popularity of this change in the old routine, 
that its influenco was felt by other historians of inferior, 
but still of considerable, ability. In 1755, }'Iallet l03 
published his interesting, and, at the time it was written, 
most valuable work, on the history of Denmark ;104 in 
which he professes himself a pupil of the new school. 
'For why,' he says, 'should history be only a recital of 
battles, sieges, intrigues, and negotiations? And why 


l' esprit humain, et non pas Ie 
détail des faits presque toujoars 
défigurés ; il ne s'agissait pas de 
rechercher, par exemple, de queUe 
famille étai t Ie seigneur de Puiset, 
ou Ie seigneur de Montlheri, qui 
firent la guerre à des rois de 
France; mais de voir par quels 
degrés on est parvenu de la rus- 
ticité barbare de ces temps à 130 
politesse du nôtre.' Supplement 
to Essai sur les ]t,[æurs, in æzevres, 
'.01. xviii. p. 435. Compare Fro.q- 
'1Mnts BUr l'llistoire, vol. :xxvii. 
p. 214, with two letters in vo1.lx. 
pp. 153, 154, vol. lxv. p. 370. 
103 )Iallet, though born in 
Genem, was a Frenchman in the 
habits of his mind: he wrote in 
French, and is cla
sed among 
:French historians, in the r('port 
presented to Napoh>on 11y the 
In!ltitut. Dad r, Rapport $lir 


lca Progrès de r Histoire, p. 173. 
lot Göthe, in his Autobiogra- 
phy, mentions his obligations to 
this work, which, I suspect, 
exercised considerable influence 
over the early associations of his 
mind: 'Ich hatte die Fabeln der 
Edda schon längst aus der V or- 
rede zu Mallet's Dänischer Ge- 
schichte kennen gt>lernt, und mich 
derselben sogleich bemächtigt; 
sie gehörten unter diejenigen 
J\Iährchen, die ich, '\"on einer 
Gesellschaft aufgefordert, am 
liebsten erzähltc.' 1Vakrkeit u. 
Dicktung, in Goethi8 1Vcrkc, 
T01. ii. part ii. p. IG9. Percy, ß 
Tery fair judge, thought highly 
of Mallet's history, part of which, 
indeed, he translated. See a 
letter from him, in l;whols'sillus- 
t'rat ions of tIle Eiglztcentll Century. 
'.01. vii. p. i 19. 
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should it contain merely a heap of petty facts and datos, 
rather than a great picture of the opinions, customs, 
and even inclinations of a peopler'lOá Thus too, in 
1765, Mably published the first part of his celebrated 
work on the history of France ;106 in the preface to 
which, he complains that historians' have neglected the 
origin of laws and customs, in favour of sieges and 
battles.'107 In the same spirit, Velly and Villaret, in 
-their voluminous history of France, express regret that 
historians should usually relate what happens to the 
sovereign, in preference to what happens to the people, 
and should omit the manners and characteristics of a 
nation, in order to study the acts of a single man. 108 
Duclos, again, announces that his history is not of war, 
nor of politics, but of men and manners: 109 ,vbile, 
strange to say, even the courtly Hénault declares that 
his object was to describe laws and manners, which he 
calls the soul of history, or rather history itself. l1O 
Thus it was, that historians began to shift, as it were, 
the scene of their labours, and to study subjects con- 
nected with those popular interests, on which the great 
"writers under Louis XIV. disdained to waste a thought. 


105 It/altefs Northern Antiqui- 
ties, edit. Blackell, 1847, p. 78. 
108 The first two volumes were 
published in 1765; the other two 
in 1790. Bwg. Univ. vol. xxvi. 
pp. 9, 12. 
107 Mably, Observe sur l' Hist. 
de France, \Tol. i. p. ii. ; and com- 
pare vol. iii. p. 289: but this 
latter passage was written several 
years later. 
108 · Bornés à nous apprendre 
les victoires ou les défaites du 
souverain, ils ne nollS disent rien 
ou presque rien des peuples qu'il 
a rendus heureux ou malheureux. 
On ne trouve dans leurs écrits 
que Iongues descriptions de siéges 
et de batailles; nulla mention 
dE's mæurs et de r esprit de :La. 
nation. Elle y est presque tou- 
jOllrS sacrifiée à un sf'ul homme.' 


Histoire de France par Velly, 
Paris, 1770, 4to, vol. i. p. 6; 
and see, to the same effect, the 
OO'Jl
inuatwn by Villarct, vol. v. 
p. n. 
109 · Si l'histoire que j'écris 
n'est ni militaire, ni politique, ni 
économique
 du mo
ns dans Ie 
sens que Je conçOls pour ces 
différentes parties, on me de- 
mandera queUe est donc celie 
que je me propose d'écrire. C'est 
l'histoire des hommes et des 
mæurs.' Duclos, Louis XIV tt 
Louis XV
 vol. i. p. xxv. 
110 · J e voulois connoitre nos 
loix, nos mæurs, et tout ce qui 
est l'âme de l'hir,toire, ou plut.ôt 
l'histoire même.' Hénáult, }lou- 
vel Abrégé chronologique fÙ r His- 
toire de France, edit. Paris, 1775, 
vol. i. p. i. 
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I need hardly observe, how agreeable such views were. 
to the general spirit of the eighteenth century, and ho,v 
well they harmonized ,vith the temper of men who were 
striving to lay aside their former prejudices, and despise 
what had once been universally admired. All this was 
but part of that vast movement, which prepared the 
way for the Revolution, by unsettling ancient opinions, 
by encouraging a certain mobility and restlessness of 
mind, and, above all, by the disrespect it showed for 
those powerful individuals, hitherto regarded as gods 
rather than as men, but ,vho now, for the first time, 
were neglected by the greatest and most popular his- 
torians, who passed over even their prominent actions, 
in order to d,vell upon the welfare of nations, and the 
interests of the people at large. 
To return, however, to what was actually effected by 
Voltaire, there is no doubt that, in his case, this ten- 
dency of the time was strengthened by a natural com- 
prehensiveness of mind, which predisposed him to large 
views, and made him dissatisfied with that narrow range 
to which history had been hitherto confined. I I I What- 
ever may be thought of the other qualities of Voltaire, 
it must be allo,ved that, in his intellect, everything was 
on a great scale. 1l2 Always prepared for thought, ana 
always ready to generalize, he was averse to the study 
of individual actions, unless they could be made- 
available for the establishment of some broad and 
permanent principle. Hence his habit of looking at 
history with a view to the stages through which the 
country had passed, rather than ,vith a view to the 
character of the men by whonl the country had been 
governed. The same tendency appears in his lighter 


111 In 1763, he writes to D' Ar- 
gental: 'il Y a environ douze 
batailles dont je n'ai :p'oint parlé, 
Dieu merci, parceque J' écris l'his- 
toire de l'f'sprit humain, et non 
une gazette.' æuvres de Vol- 
taire, vol. !xiii. p. 51. See also 
his letter to Tabareau (Lettres 
111éditcs de Voltaire, vol. ii. v. 
685): 'Personne ne lit les dc- 


tails des combats et des siéges; 
rien n'cst plus ennuyeux que la 
droite et la gauchp, les bastions 
et la contrescarpe.' 
112 1\1. Lamartine cJ1aracteriZ(>8 
him as 'ce génie non pas Ie plus 
ha.ut, mais Ie plus vaste de b 
France.' Hisl. des Girondins, 
vol. i. p. 180. 
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,,"orks; and it has been well observed,113 that, even in 
his dramas, he endeavours to portray, not so much tho 
passions of individuals, as the spirit of epochs. In 
ßlahmnet, his subject is a great religion; in Alzi'J.e, the 
conquest of America; in lJ'J.utus, the formation of the 
Roman power; in the Death of Oæsar, the ri
e of the 
empire upon the ruins of that power. 1l4 
By this determination to look upon the course of 
eyents as a great and connected whole, Voltaire was 
led to several results, which have been complacently 
adopted by many authors, who, even while using them, 
revile him. from whom they were taken. He ,vas the 
first historian who, rejecting the ordinary method of 
investigation, endeavoured, by large general views, to 
explain the origin of feudaIity; and, by indicating 
some of the causes of its decline in the fourteenth 
century,1l6 he laid the foundation for a philosophic 
estimate of that important institution. 1l6 He was the 
author of a profound remark, afterwards adopted by 


11:1 Biog. Univ. vol. xlix. p. 
493. His OrplLClin de la Chine 
is taken from Chinese sources: 

ee ])avis' 8 China, ,01. ii. p. 258. 
lit The surprising \"ersatility 
of Voltaire's mind is shown by 
the fact, unparalleled in litera- 
ture, that he was equally great 
as a dramatic writer and as an 
historian. 1\Ir. Forster, in his 
admirable Life of Goldsmith, 
1854, says (vol. i. p. 119), 
· Gray's high opinion of Vol- 
taire's tragedies is shared by one 
of our greatest authorities on 
f;uch a matter now living, Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, whom I 
})a'\"e often heard maintain the 
marked superiority of Voltaire 
ù,er all his countrymen in the 
lnowledge of dramatic art, and 
the pow{'r of producing th{'atri- 
cal effects.' Compare Corre- 
spondence of Gra,'l/ and ],[ason, 

dit. 
Iitfo
 1855, p. 44. 


115 Essai sur les J.fæurs, chap. 
!xxxv., in ællt'TeS, ,01. x,"i. p. 
412, and elsewhere. 
116 During the eight{>enth c{'n- 
tury, and, I may say, until the 
publication in 1818 of Hallam's 
Middle Ages, there was in the 
English language no comprehen- 
si'\"e account of the feudal sys- 
tem; unless, perhaps, we except 
that gi'\"en by Robertson, who in 
this, as in many other matters of 
history, was a pupil of Voltaire. 
Not only Dalrymple, and writers 
of his lind, but e'\"en Blackstone, 
took so narrow a \"Ïew of this 
great institution, that they 'W{'re 
unable to connect it 
ith the 
general state of society to which 
it belonged. Some of our hi8- 
torians gra'\"ely traced it bJu>k to 
ltloses, in whoRe laws they found 
the origin of al1ocliallands. See 
ß charming pa.8!'age in Barry's 
I1113t079 oj tile Orknl'!J Islands. 
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Constant, to the effect, that licentious religious cere- 
monies have no connexion with licentious national 
morals} 17 Another observation of his, which has been 
only partly used by writers on ecclesiastical history, is 
pregnant with instruction. He says, that one of the 
reasons "why the bishops of Rome acquired an authority 
so superior to that of the eastern patriarchs, was the 
greater subtlety of the Greek mind. Nearly all the 
heresies proceeded from the east; and, with the excep- 
tion of Honorius I., not a single pope adopted a system 
condemned by the church. This gave to the papal 
power an unity and consolidation, which the patriarchal 
power was unable to reach; and thus the Holy See owes 
part of its authority to the early dulness of the 
European fancy.lI8 
p. 219. On the spirit offeudality, 
there are some remarks well 
worth reading in Cornte's Phüos. 
Posit. vol. v. pp. 393-413. 
117 Constant, in his work on 
Roman polytheism, says, 'des 
rites indécens peuvent être pra- 
tiqués par un peuple religieux 
avec une grande pureté de cæur. 
Jrlais quand l'incrédulité atteint 
ces peuples, ces rites Bont pour 
lui Ia cause et Ie prétexte de la 
plus révoitante corruption.' This 
passage is quoted by Mr. Mil- 
man, who calls it c extremely 
profound and just.' !J.füman' 8 
HÙ3tory of Christianity, 1840, 
vol i. p. 28. And so it is-ex- 
tremely profound and just. But 
it happens that precisely the 
fìame remark was made by V 01- 
taire, just about the time tLat 
Constant was born. Speaking of 
the worship of Priapus, he says 
(Essai sur les ]'fæurs, chap. cxliii. 
in, (EUVTCS de Voltaire, vol. xrii. 
p. 341), ' nos idées de bienséance 
nous portcnt à rxoire qu'un céré- 
monie qui nous paraît si infâme 
n'a été inventée que par In. dé- 
bauche ; mais il n' cst guère croy- 


able que la dépra vation des mæurs 
ait jamais chez aucun peuple 
établi des cérémonies religieuses. 
n est probable, au contraire, que 
cette coutume fut d'abord intro- 
duite dans les temps de simpli- 
cité, et qu'on ne pensa d'abord 
qu'à honorer Is Divinité dans Ie 
sym bole de la vie qu' elle nous a 
donnée. U ne telle cérémonie a. 
dû inspirer Is licence à. la jeu- 
nesse, et paraître ridicule aux es- 
pri ts sages, dans les temps plus 
raffinés, plus corrompus, et plus 
éclairés.' Compare the remarks 
on the indecency of the Spartan 
customs, in Thirlwall' 8 Hist. oj 
Greece, vol. i. pp. 326, 327. 
118 Essai sur les 1J./æurs, chaps. 
xiv. and xxxi., in æuvres, vol. 
xv. pp. 391, 614. Neander ob- 
serves, that in the Greek church 
there were more heresies than in 
the Latin church, because the 
Greeks thought more; but he 
has failed to perceive how this 
favoured the authority of the 
popes. llcander's History of the 
Church., vol. ii. pp. 198, 199, voL 
iii. pp. 191, 492, vol. iv. p. 90, 
vol. yi. p. 293, voL viii. p. 257. 
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It would be impossible to relate all the oriO'inal re
arks 
of V o1taire, which, ,,,hen he made them, 
'ere attackeù 
as dangerous paradoxes, and are now valued as sober 
truths. He was the first historian who recommended 
universal freedom of trade; and, although he expresses 
himself with great caution,1l9 still the mere announce- 
1nent of the idea in a popular history forms an epoch in 
the progress of the French mind. He is the orimnator 
of that important distinction between the incr
ase of 
population and the increase of food, to which political 
economy has been greatly indebted ;120 a principle 
adopted several years later by Townsend, and then used 
by 
:Ialthus as the basis of his celebrated work. 121 Ho 


III In his account of the trade 
of Archangel, he says, 'les An- 
glais obtinrent Ie prn;lége d'y 
commercer sans payer aucun 
droit; et c'est ainsi que toutes 
les nations devraient peut-être 
négocier ensemble.' Hist. de 
RU8sie, part i. chap. i., in (E
uvres, 
vol. L'"<:iii. p. 35. Remarkable 
words to have been written by 
a Frenchman, born at the end 
of the seventeenth century; and 
yet they have, 9 0 far as I am 
aware, escaped the attention of 
all the historians of political 
economy. Indeed, on this, as on 
most matters, sufficient justice 
has not been done to Voltaire, 
whose opinions were more accu- 
rate than those of Quesnay and 
his followers. However, :\Ir. 
l\PCulloch, in noticing one of the 
economical errors of Voltaire, 
honestly admits that his' opinions 
on such subjects are, for the most 
par4 very correct.' .J..7il'Culloch's 
Principles of Political Economy, 
p. 530. For proof of his sympa- 
thy with Turgot's efforts to e
ta- 
blish free tràde, comparE' LUrcs 
tnédites de roltaire, '"01. ii. pp. 
3G7,403, 423, with Longchamp, 


]/ém. sur Voltaire, vol. i. pp. 376,. 
378. 
120 'The idea of the different 
ratios by which population and 
food increase, was originally 
thrown out by Voltaire; and was 
picked up and expanded into 
many a goodly volume by our 
English political economists in 
the present century.' Laing's 
}.-otes, second series, p. 42. 
121 It is often said that 
ral- 
thus was indebted to Townsend's 
'Writings for his views on popula- 
tion; but this obligation has been 
too strongly stated, as, indeed, is 
always the case when charges of 
plagiarism are brought against 
great works. Still, Townsend is 
to be considered as the precursor 
of !\Ialthus; and if the reader is 
intRrested in tracing the pater- 
nity of ideas, he will find sum(t 
interesting economical remarks 
in TOW1lserzá 8 JouT1le.'l/ through 
Spain, '\"01. i. pp. 379.383, vol.. ii. 
pr. 85, 337, 387-393; 
11Jch 
must be compared wlth .U'Cul- 
loch's Literature of politiral Lco- 
'I1om.y, pp. 2.')9, 281-3. Y oltaire 
having preceded these author.... 
has, of course, falh'n intu errOr9 
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has, moreover, the merit of being the first who dispelled 
the childish admiration with which the Middle Ages 
had been hitherto regarded, and which they owed to 
those dull and learned writers, who, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, ,vere the principal investi- 
gators of the early history of Europe. These industrious 
compilers had collected extensive materials, which 
Voltaire turned to good account, and by their aid over- 
threw the conclusions at which the authors had them- 
selves arrived. In his works, the Middle Ages are, for 
the first time, represented as what they really were,-a 
period of ignorance, ferocity, and licentiousness; a 
period when injuries were unredressed, crime un- 
punished, and superstition unrebuked. It may be said, 
with some show of justice, that Voltaire, in the picture 
he drew, fell into the opposite extreme, and did not 
sufficiently recognize the merit of those truly great 
men, who, at long intervals, stood here and there, like 
solitary beacons, whose light only made the surrounding 
darkness more visible. Still, after every allowance for 
that exaggeration which a reaction of opinions always 
causes, it is certain that his view of the 
fiddle Ages is 
not only far more accurate than that of any preceding 
writer, but conveys a. much juster idea of the time than 
can be found in those subsequent compilations which we 
owe to the industry of modern antiquaries; a simple 
and plodding race, who admire the past because they 
are ignorant of the present, and who, spending their 
lives amid the dust of forgotten manuscripts, think 
themselves able, with the resources of their little 
learning, to speculate on the affairs of men, to trace the 
history of different periods, and even to assign to each 
the praise it ou ght to receive. 
which they 3\"oided; but nothing reux qu il est possible,' is the 
can be better than the way in summing-up of his able remarks, 
which he opposes the ignorant in Diet. Philos., article Population, 
belief of his own time, that every sect. 2, in æUlJres, vol. xli. p. 466. 
thing should be done to increas(' Godwin, in his notice of the his- 
population. C Le point principal tory of these opinions, is e\i- 
n'est pas d'a\""oir du superflu en denUy ignorant of what was done 
hommes, mais de rendre ce que by Voltaire. Sinclair's Corrtsp. 
r:ous en avons Ie moins malheu- vol. i. p. 396. 
VOl,. U. X 
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With such writers as these, V oItaire was always at 
war; and no one has done so much to lessen the in- 
fluenco they once exercised over even the highest 
branches of l..-nowledge. There was also another class of 
dictators, whose authority this great man was equally 
successful in reducing, namely, the old class of classical 
scholars and commentators, who, from the middle of the 
fourteenth till early in the eighteenth century, .were the 
chief dispensers of fame, and were respected as being 
by far the most distinguished men Europe had ever 
produced. The first great assaults made upon them 
were late in the seventeenth century, when two contro- 
. versies sprung up, of which I shall hereafter give an 
account,-one in France, and one in England,-by both 
of which their power "
as considerably damaged. But 
t heir two most formidable opponents were, undoubtedly, 
Locke and Voltaire. The immense services rendered 
by Locke in ]es
ening the reputation of the old classical 
Hchool, will be examined in another part of this ,york ; 
at present we are only concerned "..-ith the steps taken 
by Voltaire. 
The authority wielded by the great classical scholars 
rested not only on their abilities, which are undeniable, 
but also on the supposed dignity of their pursuits. It 
was generally believed that ancient lùstory possessed 
some inherent superiority over modern history; and tJ1iR 
being taken for granted, the inference naturally followed, 
that. the cultivators of the one were more praiseworthy 
than the cultivators of the other; and that a French- 
man, for instance, who should write the history of some 
Greek republic, displayed a nobler turn of mind than if 
he had written the history of his own country. This 

ingular prejudice had for centuries bcen a traditional 
notion; which men accepted, bccause they had received 
it from their fathers, and ".hich it would have hcen 
almost an impiety to dispute. The result was, that the 
few really able writers on hist.ory devoted themselves 
chiefly to that of the ancients; or, if they published an 
aocount of modern timc
, they handled their theme, not 
according to modern ideas, but according to ideas ga- 
thered from thcir more favouritc pur
uit. This confu
ion 
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of the standard of one age with the standard of another, 
caused a double evil. Historians, by adopting this plan, 
injured the originality of their o,vn minds; and, what 
was far worse, they set a bad example to the literature 
of their country. For every great nation has a mode of 
expression, and of thought, peculiar to itself, and ,vith 
which its sympathies are intimately connected. To in- 
troduce any foreign model, ho,vever admirable it may 
be, is to violate this connexion, and to impair the value 
of literature by limiting the scope of its action. By 
such a course, the taste may possibly be refined, but the 
vigour ,vill certainly be weakened. Indeed, the refine- 
ment of the taste may well be doubted, when we see 
what has taken place in our country, where our great 
scholar
 have corrupted the English language by a 
jargon so uncouth, that a plain man can hardly discern 
the real lack of ideas which their barbarous and mottled 
dialect strives to hide}22 At all events, it is certain, 
that every people worthy of being called a nation, possess 
in their own language ample resources for expressing 
the highest ideas they are able to form; and although, 
in matters of science, it may be convenient to coin such 
,vords as are more easily understood in foreign coun- 
tries, it is a grave offence to depart on other subjects 
from the vernacular speech; and it is a still grayer one, 


122 With the single exception sel'\"cs, should never bc introduced 
of Porson, not ont" of the great into 8. state of society unfitted 
English scholars has shown an for them. To this may be added, 
appreciation of the beauties of that Cobbett, the most racy and 
his nati'\"e language; and many of idiomM
c of all our writers, and 
tbem, such as Pa.rr (in aU his Erskine, by far the greatest of 
works) and Bentley (in his mad our forensic orators, knew little 

J.ition of Milton), have done or nothing of any ancient l3on- 
t:yery thing in their power to guage; and the same oLbeM"a.tion 
corrupt it. And there can be applies to Shakespeare. On the 
little doubt, that the principal supposed connexion between the 
reason why well-educated women improvement of tclSW and tIle 
write and converse in a purer Htudy of classical models, there 
style than well-educated men, is are some remarks worth attend- 
Lccause they have not formed ing to in Rrz/8 Tlú.oric tt Fra- 
t heir taste according to those all- tique de la &'Il'1lce Sociale, Tot i. 
cient classical standards, which, pp. 98-101. 
admirable as they are in thclIl- 
x2 
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to introduco notions and standards for action, Ruited 
perhaps to former times, but ,vhich the nlarch of t-\O- 
cicty has lcft far behind, and with which v{e have no rea] 
sympathy, though they may excite that sickly and arti- 
ficial interest which the classical prejudices of car]\" 
education still contrive to create. 0/ 
It was against these evils that Voltaire entered thl' 
field. 'rhe wit and tho ridicule ,vith which he attacled 
the dreaming scholars of his own time, can only be n p- 
preciated by those who have studied his works. Not, as 
some have supposed, that he used these weapons as a 
substitute for arguIIlcnt, still less that he fell into the 
error of nlaking ridiculc a test for truth. go onc could 
reason more closely than Voltaire, when reasoning 
suited his purpose. But he had. to deal with men im- 
pervious to argument; mcn whose inordinate reverence 
for antiquity had only left them two idea
, nanlely, that 
every thing old is right, and that every thing new is 
wrong. To arp1le against these opin.ions would be idle 
indeed; the on]y other resource was, to make them ridi- 
culous, and .weaken their influence, by holding up their 
authors to contempt. This ,vas One of the tasks Voltaire 
set himself to perform; and he did it well. 123 He, there- 
fore, used ridicule, not as the test of truth, but aft the 
scourge of folly. And ,vith such effect was the punish- 
ment administered, that not only did tho pcdnntg and 
theologians of his O'Vll time wi.nce under tho ]ash, but 
even their successors feel their ears tingle ,vhen they 
read his biting ,vords; and they revenge themselves by 
reviling the memory of that great writer, 'whose ,vork
 
arc as a, thorn in their side, and whose very name they 
hold in undisguised abhorrence. 
rrhese two cl asses have, indeed, reasons enough for the 
123 "V'e can best judge, from exhibited lea.rning.' &hlos
:J 
the Jesuitical rage with which he Eighteentll. C 1ltUTI/, vol. i. p. 120. 
was persecuted, how a,lmirnLly At p. 270, 't. Schlosf,cr f':L}"f', 
he had delineated the weaknesses · And it was only a man of Vol- 
and presumption of the interpre- taire's wit and t:Llcnts, who ('ouM 
ten of the ancients, who shone throw the light of nñ entirely 
in the 8('hool8 and academie
, and uew criticism upon the darkness 
hat! acquired great reputation of those grubbing and colloctiug 
by thoir various and copiously pedants.' 
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hatred with which they still regard the greatest French. 
man of the eighteenth century. For, Voltaire did more 
than any other man to sap the foundation of ecclesias- 
tical power, and to destroy the supremacy of classical 
studies. This is not the place for discussing the theolo- 
gicalopinions which he attacked; but of the state of clas- 
sical opinions an idea may be formed, by considering some 
of those circumstances which were recorded by the 
ancients respecting their history, and which, until the 
appearance of Voltaire, were implicitly believed by 
modern scholars, and through them by the people at 
large. 
It was believed that, in ancient times, 
fars ravished 
a virgin, and that the offspring of the intrigue were no 
other than Romulus and Remus, both of whom it was 
intended to put to death; but they were fortunately 
saved by the attentions of a she-wolf and a woodpecker; 
the wolf giving them suck, and the woodpecker pro- 
tecting" them from insects. It was, moreover, believed 
that Romulus' and Remus, when grown up to man's 
estate, determined to build a city, and that, being joined 
by the descendants of the Trojan warriors, they suc- 
ceeded in erecting Rome. It was believed that both 
brothers came to an untimely end; Remus being mur- 
dered, and Romulus being taken up to heaven by his 
father, who descended for that purpose in the midst of 
a tempest. The great scholars then proceeded to relate 
the succession of several other kings; the most remark- 
able of whom was N uma, whose only communications 
with his wife were carried on in a sacred gTove. Another 
of the sovereigns of Rome ,vas Tulius Hostilius, "\v ho, 
having ofiended the clergy, perished from the effects uf 
their anger; his death being caused by lightning, and 
preceded by pestilence. Then again, there was one 
Servius Tullius, ,vho was al
o a. king, and ,vhose g-reat- 
ness was prognosticated by the appearanco of flalnes 
round his head as he w'as sleeping in his cradle. After 
this, it "as but a slight nUtticr that tho ordinary law's 
of mortality should be suspended; we were, therefore, as- 
sured that those ignorant barbarians, the early Romans, 
passed two hundred and forty-five years under the 
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government of only seven kings, all of whom were 
elected in the prime of life, one of whom was expelled 
the city, and three of ,vhonl were put to death. 
These are a few of the idle stories in which the great 
Bclrolars took intense delight, and ,vhich, during many 
centuries, were supposed to form a necessary part of the 
annals of the Latin empire. Indeed, so universal wa.
 

he credulity, that, until they were destroyed by Voltaire, 
there ,vere only four writers who had ventured openly 
to attack them. . Cluverius, Perizonius, PouiHy, and 
Beaufort .were the names of these bold innovators; but 
by none of them ,vas any impression made on the 
public mind. Tbe ,yorks of Cluverius and Perizonius, 
being composed in Latin, were addressed entirely to n 
clas
 of readers who, infatuated with a. love of antiquity, 
.woulù listen to nothing that diminished the reputation 
of its history. PouiHyand Beaufort ,vrote in French; 
both of them, and especially Beaufort, were men of 
considerable ability; but their powers were not versatile 
enough to enable them to extirpate prejudices which 
.wero so strongly protected, and which hac1 been fostered 
by the education of many successive generations. 
The service, therefore, rendered by Voltaire in purg- 
ing history of these foolish conceit", is, not that he 
was the first by ,vhom they were attacked, but that ho 
was the first to attack them with success; and this be- 
cause he was also the first who mingled ridicule with 
argument, thus not only assailing the system, but also 
weakening the authority of those by whom the system 
was supported. His irony, his wi.t, his pungent and 
telling sarcasms, produced more effect than the gravest 
arguments could have done; and there can be no doubt 
that he was fully ju
tified in using those great resources 
with which nature had endowed him, since by their aid 
he ad vanceù the interests of truth, and relieved men 
from sonw of their most inveterate prejudices. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that ridicule w

 
the only means employed by V oltnire in effe
ting th1s 
important object. So far from that, I can say .with 
confidence, after a careful comparison of both wrIters, 
that the mo
t decisive arguments advanced by }. iebuhr 
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against the early history of Rome, had all been antici- 
pated by Voltaire; in whose works they may be found, 
by whoever will take the trouble of reading what this 
great man has written, instead of ignorantly railing 
against him. Without entering into needless detail, it 
is enough to mention that, amidst a great variety of 
very ingenious and very learned discussion, Niebuhr has 
put forward several vie"
s with which later critics have 
been dissatisfied; but that there are three, and only 
three, principles which are fundamental to his history, 
and which it is impossible to refute. These are:- 
I. That, on account of the inevitable intermixture of 
fable essep.tial to a rude people, no nation can possess 
trustworthy details respecting its own origin. II. That 
even such early documents as the Romans might have 
possessed, had been destroyed before they were incor- 
porated into a regular history. III. That ceremonies 
established in honour of certain events alleged to have 
taken place in former times, were a proof, not that the 
events had happened, but that they were believed to 
have happened. The whole fabric of the early history 
of Rome at once fell to pieces, as soon as these three 
principles were applied to it. What, however, is most 
remarkable, is, that not only are all three laid down by 
Voltaire, but their bearing npon Roman history is dis- 
tinctly shown. He says that no nation is acquainted 
with its own origin; so that all primitive history is 
necessarily an invention. 124 He remarks, that since 
even such historical ,yorks as the Romans once pos- 
sessed, were all destroyed when their city was burned, 
no confidence can be placed in the accounts which, at 
a much later period, are given by Livy and other 


12. 'a est l'imagination sollie a.pplication of this to the history 
qui a écrit les premières histoires. of Rome, where he says, 'Tite 
Non seulement chaque peuple in- Live n'a garde de dire en quelle 
vents. son origine, mais il invcn- 8llnée Romulus commença SOL 
ta aURsi l'origine du monde cn- prétendu règne.' And at vo1. 
tier.' Dict.Pküos. article Histoire, xxxvi. p. 86, 'tous les peuples Sf' 
Bec. 2, in (Euvres, vol. xl. p. 19,j. sont attribués des origines ima- 
See also his article on Chrono- ginaires; et aucun n'a touché à 
logy, vol xxxviii. p. 77, for the la véritable.' 
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compilers. 12ð .And, as innumerable scholars busied tlwm- 
sclves in collccting cvidence respecting ccremonies in
ti- 
tuted in celebration of certain events, and then appealed 
to the evidence in order to prove the events, V oItairc 
makes a reflection 'which no,v seems vcry obvious, buT. 
which these learned men had entirely overlooked. He 
notices, that their labour is bootless, because the date of 
the evidence is, with extremely fe,v exceptions, much 
later than the date of the event to ,vhich it refers. 
In such cases, the existence of a festival, or of a monu- 
ment, proves, indeed, the belief which men entertain, 
"but by no means proves the reality of the occurrence 
concerning ,vhich the belief is hcld. 126 This simple, but 
important maxinl, is, even in our own days, constantly 
lost sight of, while before the eighteenth century it was 
universally neglected. Hence it ,vas that historians 
were able to accumulate fables which were believed 
without examination ;127. it being altogether forgotten, 


In 'Qu'on fasse attention que 
la république romaine a été cinq 
cents ans sans historiens; que 
Tit.e Live lui-même déplore Is. 
perte des autres monuments qui 
périrent presque tous dans l'in- 
cendie de Rome,' &c. Dict. Philos. 
in æuvres, vol. xl. p. 202. At p. 
188, 'ce peuple, si récent en com- 
paraison des nations asiatiqucs, 
a. été cinq cents &nnées sans his- 
toriens. Ainsi, il n' est pas sur- 
prenant que Romulus ait été Ie 
fils de Mars, qu'une Iouve ait été 

a nourrice, qu'il &it rnarché avec 
mille hommes de son village de 
Rome contre vingt-cinq mille 
combattants du village des Sa- 
bin8.' 
128 'Par quel e:xcès dedémence, 
par quel opiniAtreté absurde, tant 
de compilahmrs ont-i1s voulu 
prouver dans tant de volumes 
énormes, qu'une fête publique 
établie en mémoire d'un événe- 
mflnt était une démonstration de 
la vérité de cet événement?' 


Essai sur lea J,Iæurs, in æuvres, 
vol. xv. p. 109. See also the 
same remark applied to monu- 
ments, in chap. cxcni., æuvres, 
vol. xviii. pp. 412-414; and 
again, in \"01. xl. pp. 203, 204. 
1
7 'La plupart des histoires 
ont été crucs sans e:xamen, et 
cette créance est un préjugé. Fa- 
biuB Pictor raconte que, plusjeurB 
siècles ayant lui, une \"estale de 
la rille d'Albe, allant puiser de 
l'eau dans sa cruche, fut violée, 
qu' elle accoucha de Romulus et 
de RémuB, quïls furent nourris 
par une Iouve, etc. Le peuple 
romain crut cette fable; il n'e:x- 
amina point si dans ce temps-Ià 
il y avait des vestales dans Ie 
Latium, s'il était vraisemblable 
que Ia fiUe d'un roi sortît de son 
cou\"ent a\-ec sa cruche, s'il était 
probable qu'une I01.1ve allaitAt 
deux enfants au lieu de,les man- 
ger; Ie préjugé s'établit.' Dict. 
Philos. article Prfjugés, in æu- 
vres, \"01. xli. pp. 4R8, 489. 
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that fables, as Voltaire says, begin to be current in one 
generation, are established in the second, become re- 
spectable in the third, while in the fourth generation 
temples are raised in honour of them. 128 
I have been the more particular in stating the immense 
obligations history ia under to Voltaire, because in 
England there exists against him a prejudice, which 
nothing but ignorance, or something worse than igno- 
rance, can exc use; 129 and because , taking him on the 
128 'Les amateurs du merveil- says of Voltaire, 'nor can any 
leux disaient: n faut bien que one since the days of Luther be 
ces faits soient vrais, puisque named, to whom the spirit of free 
tant de monuments en sont Is inquiry, nay, the emancipation 
preu'\"e. Et nous disions : n faut of the human mind from spiritual 
bien qu'ils soient faux, puisque tyranny, owes a more lasting 
Ie vulgaire les a crus. Une fable debt of gratitude.' Brougham's 
a quelque cours daus une géné- Life of Voltaire, p. 132. It is 
ration; eUe s'établit dans Ia certain, that the better the his- 
seconde; elle devient respectable tory of the eighteenth century is 
dans la troisième; la quatrième understood, the more the repu- 
lui élève des temples.' Frag- tation of Voltaire will increase; 
'l'Ilents sur l' Histoire, article i. in as was clearly foreseen by a cele- 
æu:vres, vol. xxvii. pp. 158, 159. brated writer nearly a generation 
129 In this case, as in many ago. In 1831, Lel':9linier wrote 
others, ignorance has been forti- these remarkable, and, as the 
fled by bigotry; for, as Lord result has pro'\"ed, prophetic 
Campbell truly says of Voltaire, words:' 11 est temps de revenir 
'since the French Revolution, à des sentimens plus respectueux 
an indiscriminate abuse of this pour la mémoire de Voltaire. . . 
author has been in England the Voltaire a fait pour la France ce 
test of orthodoxy and loyalty.' que Leibnitz a fait pour l' AllEr 
Oampbell's Ohief Justices, vol. ii. magne; pendant trois-quarts de 
p. 33.3. Indeed, so extensively sièc1e il a représenté son pays, 
has the public mind been preju- puissant à la manière de Luther 
diced against this great man, et de Napoléon; il est destiné à 
that, until a very few years ago, survivre a bien des gloires, et je 
when Lord Brougham published plains C'eux qui se sont oub1iés 
a life of him, there was no book jusqu'à laisser tomber des paroles 
in the English language contain- dédaignetlses sur Ie génie de cet 
ing e'\"en a tolerable account of homme.' Lerminier, Philosophie 
one of the most influential writers du Droit, vol. i. p. 199. Com- 
:France has producpd. This work pare the glowing eulogy in 
of I
rd :Brougham's, though a Longckamp et JVagnwe, .J.llé- 
middling performance, is at least moircs sur Voltaire, vol. ii. pp. 
an honest one, and, as it har- 388, 389, with the remarks of 
monizes with the general spirit Saint-Lambert, in Mém. rl Ðpi-- 
of our time, it has probably had nay, vol. i. p. 263. 
considerable weig1lt.. In it he 
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whole, he is probably the greatest historian Europe has 
yet produced. In reference, however, to the mental 
habits of the eighteenth century, it is important to show, 
that in the same period similar comprehensiveness was 
being displayed by other French historians; so that in 
this case, as in all others, we shall find that a. large 
share of what is effected, even by the most eminent 
men, is due to the character of the age in which theJ 
live. 
The vast labours of Voltaire towards reforming the 
old method of writing history, were greatly aided by 
those important works which 1tfontesquieu put forward 
during the same period. In 1734,130 this remarkable 
man published what may be truly called the first book 
in which there can be found any information concerning 
the real history of Rome; because it is also the first ill 
,vhich the affairs of the ancient world are treated in a 
large and comprehensive spirit. 131 Fourteen years later, 
there appeared, by the same author, the Spirit of Laws; 
a more famouM production, but, as it Beems to me, not n 
greater one. The immense merit of the Spirtt of Law.", 
is, indeed, incontestable, and cannot be affected by t hp 
captious attempts made to diminish it by those minute 
critics, who seem to think that when they detect the 
occasional errors of a great man, they in some degree re- 
duce him to their own level. It is not Buch petty 
cavilling which can destroy an European reputation; 
and the noble work of 1Iontesqnieu will long survive all 
attacks of this kind, because its large and suggestive 
generalizations would retain their value even if the par- 
ticular facts of which the illustrations consist were all 


ISO Vie de JIontesquieu, p. 
xiv., prefixed to his works. 
111 Before :\Iontesquieu, the 
only two great thinkers who had 

eally studied Roman history 
were Macchiavelli and Vico: 
but }!acchia\"elli did not attempt 
Rny thing approaching the gene- 
ralizations of Montesquieu, and 
he suffered, moreover, from the 
EwriOUS deficiency of being too 


much occupied with the practical 
utility of his subject. Vi co, 
whose genius was perhaps eve!: 
more vast than that of l\tontes- 
quieu, can hardly be considered 
his rival; for, though his &wnza 
}tova contains the most profound 
views on ancient history, they 
are rather glimpses of truth, 
than a s)"stllmatic investigation 
of anyone period. 
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nnfounded. 132 Still, I am inclined to believe, that in 
point of original thought it is barely equal to his earlier 
work, though it is unquestionably the fruit of much 
greater reading. Without, however, instituting a com.. 
parison between them, our present object is merely to 
consider the contributions they jointly contain towards 
a right understanding of history, and the way in which 
those contributions are connected with the general spirit 
of the eighteenth century. 
In this point of view, there are, in the works of Mon.. 
tesquieu, two leading peculiarities. The first is, the 
complete rejection of those personal anecdotes, and 
those trivial details respecting individuals, which belong 
to biography, but with which, as Montesquieu clearly 
saw, history has no concern. The other peculiarity is, 
the very remarkable attempt which he first made to 
effect an union between the history of man and those 
sciences which deal with the external world. As these 
are the two great characteristics of the method adopted 
by Montesquieu, it will be necessary to give some 
account of them, before we can understand the place he 
really occupies, as one of the founders of the philosophy 
of history. 
We have already seen that V oHaire had strongly in- 
sisted on the necessity of reforming history, by paying 
more attention to the history of the people, and less at.. 
tention to that of their political and military rulers. 
We have also seen, that this great improvement was so 
agreeable to the spirit of the time, that it was generally 
and quickly adopted, and thus became an indication of 
those democratic tendencies, of which it was in reality 
a result. It is not, therefore, surprising that Montes- 
quieu should have taken the same course, even before 
the movement had been clearly declared ; since he, like 
132 'Vhich M. Guizot (Oivüi- 182; and in Oornte, Philosophie 
Bation en France, \"01. iv. p. 36), Positive, '\"01. iv. pp. 243-252, 
in his remarks on the Esprit des 261. Compare Oharles Oomte, 
Lois, does not take sufficiently Traité d8 Législatwn, vol. i. p. 
into consideration. A juster ap- 125, with lrleyer, Esprit des In- 
preciation of Montesquieu will stitutions Jud.iciaires, vol. i. p. 
be found in Oousin, Hist. de la 1xi., respecting the ,'ast innova.- 
Pllilo8ophfe, part ii. vol. i. p. tions hc introduced. 
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most great thinkers, was a rcprC'sentative of the intel- 
lectual condition, and a r5atisfìer of the intellectual 
wants, of the age in which he lived. 
But, what constitutes the peculiarity of Montesquieu 
in this matter, is, that with him a. contempt for those 
details respecting courts, ministers, and princes, in which 
ordinary compilers take great delight, was accompanied 
by an equal contenlpt for other details which arc reaBy 
interesting, because they concern the mental habits of 
the fc\v truly eminent men who, from time to time, have 
appeared on the stage of public life. This ,vas because 

lontesquieu perceivëd that, though these things are 
very interesting, they are also very unimportant. lie 
knew, ,vhat no historian before him had even suspected, 
that in the great march of human affairs, individnal 
peculiarities count for nothing; and that, therefore, the 
historian has no business with them, but should leave 
them to the biographer, to whose province thcy proper1y 
belong. The consequence is, that not only does he 
treat the most powerful princes with such disregard as 
to relate the reigns of six emperors in two lines,133 but 
he constantly enforces the necessity, even in the case of 
eminent men, of subordinating their special influence to 
the more general influence of the surrounding society. 
Thus, many writers had ascribed the ruin of tho Ron1an 
Republic to the ambition of Cæsar and Pompey, and 
particularly to the deep schemes of Cæsar. This,1\10n- 
tesquien totally denies. According to his view of history, 
no great alteration can be effected, except by virtue of 
a long train of antecedents, where alone we are to 
!--cek the cause of 'what to a superficial eye is the work 
of individuals. The republic, therefore, was overthro\\n, 
not by Cæsar and Pompey, but by that stato of things 
which made the success of Cæsar and Pomp('y 
possible. 13. It is thus that the events which ordinary 


III He says of tbe emperor 
Maximin, · il fut tu
 avec son 
fils par ses soldats. Les deux 
T,remiers Gordicns pérircnt en 
Mrique. :Maxi me, Balbin, et Ie 
troisième Gordicn furcnt maBsa.- 
('ré!'.' Grandeur et D ad c 
des Romain8, chap. x'\"Ï., in 


æUtJTU de J.lf ontesquieu, p. 167. 
lit Ibid. chap. xi., in æuvrc, 
IÙ Monte8quieu, pp. l-i.9-163. 
Compare a similar remark, re- 
specting Charles XlI., in E.pri' 
da Leis, livre x. cbap. xiii. 
ai'ut'r s, p. 2GO. 
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historians relate are utterly valueless. Snch events, in- 
stead of being causes, are merely the occasions on which 
the real causes act.13
 They may be called the accidents 
of history; and they mnst be treated as subservient to 
those vast and comprehensive conditions, by which alone 
the rise and fall of nations are ultimately governed. 136 
This, then, was the first great merit of 
Iontesqnieu, 
that he effected a complete separation between biography 
and history, and fu.nght historians to study, not the pe- 
cularities of individual character, but the general 
aspect of the society in which the peculiarities appeared. 
If this remarkable man had accomplished nothing fur- 
ther, he would have rendered an incalculable service to 
history, by pointing out how one or its most fertile 
sources of error might be safely removed. And although, 
unhappily, we have not yet reaped the full benefit of his 
example, this is because his successors have really had 
the capacity of rising to so high a generalization: it is, 
however, certain, that since his time, an approximation 
towards snch elevated views may be noticed, even 
among those inferior writers who, for want of sufficient 
grasp, are unable to adopt them to their full extent. 
In addition to this, 1\lontesqnien made another great 
advance in the method of treating history. He was the 
first who, in an inquiry into the relations between the 
social conditions of a country and its jurisprudence, 
called in the aid of physical knowledge, in order to 
ascertain how the character of any given civilization is 
modified by the action of the external world. In his 
work on the Spirit of Laws, he studies the way in which 
both the civil and political legislation of a people are 
natural1y connected with their climate, soil, and food. 137 


liS On the difference between 
cause and occasion, see Grandeur 
et Décad. chap. i. p. 126. 
13S (II y a des causos générales, 
!oit morales, 60it physiques, qui 
agiss('nt dans chaque monarchie, 
l'élè'\"ent, la maintiennent, ou la 
précipitent; tOU8 les accidents 
80nt soumis à cps causes; at si 
Ie basard d'une bataille, c'est-å.- 
dire une causo particulière. a 


ruiné un état, il y a'\"oit une 
caU&e générale qui fa.isoit que cet 
état dc'\"oit périr par une seule 
bataiIle. En un mot, l'alluro 
principale entraîne avec eIle 
tous Ips accidents particuliers.' 
Grand. et D' ad. des Romaim'J 
chl\p. X\ iii. p. 172. 
131 ])c r Esprit des L()Ï3, book'i 
xiv. to xviii. inclnsi'\"a; in æu- 
t'f'es. pp. 300-336. 
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It is true, that in this vast enterprise lIe almost entirely 
failed; but this was bf>cause meteorology, chemistry, 
and physiology, ,vere still too backward to admit of such 
an undertaking. This, however, affects the value only 
of his conclusions, not of his method; and here, as else- 
where, we see the great thinker tracing the outline of a 
plan, which, in the then state of knowledge, it was im- 
possible to fill up, and the completion of which he ,vas 
obliged to leave to the riper experience and moro 
powerful resources of a later age. Thus to anticipato 
the march of the human intellect, and, as it were, forestal 
its subsequent acquisitions, is the peculiar prerogative 
of minds of the highcst order; and it is this ,yhich 
gives to the writings of 
Iontesquieu a certain fragmen- 
tary and provisional appearance, which was the necessary 
consequence of a profoundly speculative genius dealing 
w.ith materials that ,vero intracta,ble, simply becausu 
science had not yet reduced them to order by general- 
izing the laws of their phenomena. Hence it is, that 
many of the inferences drawn by Montesqnieu are un- 
tenable; such, for instance, as those regarding the eflcct 
of diet in stimulating population by increasmg tho 
fecundity of ,vomen,138 and the effect of climate in 
altering the proportion between the births of tho 
sexes. 139 In other cases, an increased acquaintance with 
barbarous nations has sufficed to correct his conclusions. 
particularly those concerning the effect which he sup- 
posed climate to produce on individual character; for 
,ve have now the most decisive evidence, that he 'was 
wrong in asserting 1.0 that hot climates make people 
unchaste and cowardly, while cold climates make them 
virtuous and brave. 
These, indeed, are comparatively trifling objections, 
because, in all the highest branches of kîlowl(.dge, thf' 
main difficult.y is, not to discover facts, bu t to discover 
the true method according to which the laws of tIle 


118 Ibid. livrE' xxiii. chap. xiii. 
p. 395. Compare Burdach, 
Traité d, P/zysiokJgie, \"ol ii. p. 
116. 
I. IUd. livre %Ti. chap. iv., 


and livre xxiii. chap. xii. pp. 
317, 395. 
"0 Ibid. livre xiv. chap. ii, 
livre rrii. ChdP. ii., and f'J
.- 
where. 
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facts may be ascertained. HI In this, 
Iontesquieu per- 
formed a double service, since he not only enriched 
history, but also strengthened its foundation. He en- 
riched history by incorporating with it physical inquiries; 
and he strengthened history by separating it from bio- 
graphy, and thus freeing it from details which are 
ahvays unimportant, and often unauthentic. And 
although he committed the error of studying the influ- 
ence of nature over men considered as individuals, 142 
rather than over men considered as an aggregate society, 
this arose principally from the fact that, in his time, the 
resources necessary for the more complicated study had 
not yet been created. Those resources, as I have shown, 
are political economy and statistics; political economy 
supplying the means of connecting the laws of physical 
agents with the laws of the inequality of wealth, and, 
therefore, with a great variety of social disturbances; 
while statistics enable us to verify those laws in their 
widest extent, and to prove how completely the volition 
of individual men is controlled by their antecedents, 
and by the circumstances in which they are placed. It 
was, therefore, not only natural, but inevitable, t.bat 

[olltcsquieu should fail in his magnificent attempt to 
unite the laws of the human mind with the la,vs of 
external nature. He failed, partly because the sciences 
of external nature were too backward, and partly be- 
cause those other branches of knowledge which connect 
nature with men were still unformed. For, as to politi- 
cal economy, it had no existence as a science until the 
publication of the Wealth of Nations in 1776, twcnty- 
one years after the death of 
Iontesquieu. As to 
statistics, their philosophy is a still more recent creation, 


141 On the supreme impor- 
tance of method, see my defence 
of Bichat in the next chapter. 
HZ How complC'tely futile this 
was, as regards results, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that a hUll- 
cIred Jean after he wrote, we, 
with all our increased knowledge, 
can affirm nothing positively re- 

ecting the direct action of di- 


mate, food, and soiJ, in modify- 
ing individual character; though 
it has, I trust, appeared in the 
second chapter of this Introduc- 
tion, that someiliing can be a
 
certainE'd respecting their indi- 
rect action, that is, their action 
on individual minds through the 
mcdi urn of social and economical 
organization. 
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since it is only during' the last thirty .) ears that thev 
have beAn systematically applied to social phenomena"'; 
t1lf' earlier statisticians being merely a. body of indu..
- 
trious collectors, groping in the dark, bringing together 
facts of every kind ,vithout selection or method, ard 
whose labours 'vere consequently unavailable for those 
important purposes to w.hich they have been successfully 
applied during the present generation. 
Only two years after the publication of the Spirit of 
Laws, Turgot delivered those celebrated lectures, or 
which it has been said, that in them he created the 
philosophy of history.143 This praise is somewhat ex- 
aggerated; for in the most important matters relating 
to the philosophy of his subject, he takes the same view 
as Montesquieu; and 
Iontesquieu, besides preceding 
him in point of time, was his superior certainly in 
learning, perhaps in genius. StilJ, the merit of Turgot 
is immense; and he belongs to that. extremely small 
class of men ,vho have looked at history comprehcnsivdy, 
and have recognized the almost boundless knowledge 
needed for its investigation. In this respect, his method 
is identical with that of Montesqnien, since both of these 
great men excluded from their scheme the personal 
details which ordinary historians accumulate, and con- 
centrated their attention upon those large general causes, 
hy the operation of which th
 destinies of nations are 
permanently affected. Turgot clearly perceived, that, 
notwithstanding the variety of events produced by the 
play of human passions, there is amid this apparent 
confusion a principle of order, and a regularity of march, 
not to be mistaken by those whose grasp is firm enough 
to seize the history of man as a complete and single 
whole. l44 It is true that Turgot, subseq uently en ,.aged 
IU · II a créé en 1750 Is phi- his summary of this VRbt con- 
]osophie de l'histoire dans 6('S cpption:' Tous lea ages sont en- 
deux discours prononcés E'n Sor- chain{.s par une suite de caU8f> 
bonne.' Cousin, Hist. de la Phi- et d'effets qui lient l'état du 
loøophie, 1. série, vol. i. p. 147. monde à tous ceux qui,l'ont rrl-- 
There is a short notice of these c
dé: &cOf?d Di8c01lr, tTI &r- 
striking productions in COlld01'- bonm, in æUllTt8 d Turgot, vol 
,. , Vie d Turgot, pp. 11-16. ii. p. 52. Ever)" thing Turgot 
IU Nothing can be better than wrote on history is ß d('\'"('lop- 
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in political life, never possessed sufficient leisure to fill 
up the splendid outline of what he so successfully 
sketched: but though in the execution of his plan he 
fell short of 1Iontesquieu, still the ana.logy between the 
two men is obvious, as also is their relation to the age 
in which they lived. They, as well as V oltairp, were 
the unconscious advocates of the democratic movement, 
inasmuch as they discountenanced the homage which 
historians had formerly paid to individuals, and rescued 
history from being a. mere recital of the deeds of politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical rulers. At the same time, Turgot, 
by the captivating prospects which he held out of future 
progress,145 and by the picture which he drew of the 
capacity of society to improve itself, increased the im- 
patience which his countrymen ,vere beginning to feel 
against that despotic government, in ,vhose presence 
anlelioration seemed to be hopeless. These, and similar 
speculations, which now for the :first time appeared in 
French literature, stimulated the activity of the intel- 
lectual classes, cheered them under the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, and emboldened them to the 
a.rduous enterprise of leading on the people to attack 
the institutions of their native land. Thus it was, that 
in France every thing tended to the same result. Every 
thing indicated the approach of some sharp and terrible 
struggle, in ,vhich the spirit of the present should war 
with the spirit of the past; and in which it should be 


ment of this pregnant s('ntenC'e. p. 66, with J..'\fém. sur Turgot. 
Tha.t he understood the necessity vol. Î. p. 139. 
of an historian being acquainted 11.\ A confidence which is ap- 
with physical science, and with parent inhiseconomical Hswell n.... 
the laws of the configuration of in his historical works. In 1811. 
the earth, climatt>, soil, and the Sir James :Mackintosh \uitf's, 
like, is e'\"idf'nt in his fragment, that Turgot C haeI more comprr- 
I a Géograplâe Politique, in hf'nsi'\"e views of the progress of 
(Euvres, '\"01. ii. pp. 166-208. It 
ociety than any man E-inc6 
is no blight proof of his political Bacon:' Mem. of 1fackintos/
. 
f!agacity, that in 1750 ho dis- vol. ii. p. 133: allll 
t'O a similar 
tinctly foretold the freedom of remark by 1 )ugald Stewart, in. 
the Amf'rican colonies. Com- his PhiJoß. of th Jfind, '\"01. i. p. 
pare æUVTlS de 1'urgot, vol. ii. 246. 
VOL. u T 
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finally settled, whether the people of Franct' could freo 
thclnse]ves from the chains in which they had long been 
held, or whether, missing their aim, they were doomed 
to sink still lower in that ignominious vassalage, which 
makes even the most splendid periods of their political 
history a WarnÏnK and a lesson to the civilized world. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PROXI
ATE CAUSES OF THE FREXCH REYOLUTIOX AFTER THF 
MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEXTURY. 


I
 the ]ast chapter but one, I have attempted to ascer- 
tain what those circumstances were which, almost 
immediately after the death of Louis XIV., prepared 
the way for the French Revolution. The result of the 
inquiry has been, that the French intellect was stimu- 
lated into activity by the examples and teachings of 
:England; and that this stimulus caused, or at all events 
encourageù, a great breach between the government of 
France and its literature ;-a breach the more remark- 
able, because during the reign of Louis XIV. the 
litcrature, not-withstanding its temporary brilliancy, had 
been invariably submissive, and had intimately allied 
itself ,vith the government, which was always ready to 
reward its services. · We have also seen that, this rup- 
ture having arisen between the governing classes and 
the iutellectual classes, it followed, that the forme!', true 
to their ancient instincts, began to chastise that spirit 
of inquiry to ,vh.ich they were unaccustomed: hence 
those persecutions which, with hardly a single exception, 
were directed against every man of letter
, and hence 
100 those systematic attempts to reduce literature to a 
subserviency similar to that in ,vhich it had been held 
unùer Louis XIV. It lIas, moreover, appeared, that tho 
great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, though 

lnarting froln the injuries constantly inflicted on them 
by the govcrnulCllt and the church, abstained from at- 
tacking tho government, but directed all their hostility 
against the church. This apparent anomaly, of the 
religious institutions bcing as::;ailcd, and the political 
illstitu tions bcing 8parcù, has ùeen shown to be a- 
y'} 
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perfectly natural circumstance, arising out of the antece- 
dents of the French nation; and an attempt has bcen 
made to explain what thosc antecedents were, and how 
they acted. In the present chapter, I purpose to completp 
thÜ, inquiry by exan1Ïning the next great Rtage in the 
history of the 
'rench mind. It "\-vas needful that, before 
both church and state conld fall, men should change the 
ground of their hostility, and should attack political 
abuses with the zeal they had hitherto reserved for re- 
ligious ones. The question, therefore, now arises, as to 
the circulnstances under 'which this change took place, 
and the period ,vhen it actuaUy occurred. 
The circumstances which accompanied this great 
change are, as 'we shall presently see, very complicated; 
and, as they have never yet been studied in connexion 
with each other, I shall, in the remaining part of this 
\
olume, examine them at considerable length. On this 
point it ,vill, I think, be practicable to arrive at sonle 
precise and well-defined results respecting the history of 
the French Revolution. But the other point, namely, 
the time at which the change took place, is not only 
much more obscure, but by its nature will never admit 
of complete precision. This, however, is a deficiency it 
possesses in common ,vith every other change in the 
history of man. The circumstances of each changl' 
may always be known, provided the evidence is ample 
and authentic. But no amount of evidence can enable- 
ns to :fix the date of the change itself. That to w hi ell 
attention is usually drawn by the compilers of history 
is, not the change, but is merely the external result 
,vhich follows the change. The rea] history of the hu- 
man race is the history of tendencies which are percciverl 
by the mind, and not of events which are discerned hy 
the senses. It is on this account that no historical 
epoch will ever admit of that chronological precision 
fa.miliar to antiquaries and genealogists. rrhe death of 
a prince, the loss of a battle, and the change of a d
 - 
nasty, are matters which fall entirely within the pro\
co 
of the senses; and the moment in which they happen 
can be recorded by the most ordinary obscrvcrs. But 
r hose great intellectual revolutions upon 'wltÏ('h all other 
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revolutions are based, cannot be measured by so simple 
a standard. To trace the movements of the human 
mind, it is necessary to contemplate it under several 
aspects, and then coördinate the results of ,vhat "e 
have separately studied. By this means we arrive at 
certain general conclusions, ,vhich, like the ordinary 
estimate of averages, increase in value in proportion as 
,ve increase the number of instances frolll ,,-hich they 
are collected. That this is a safe and available method, 
appears not only from the history of physical knowledge, 1 
but also from the fact, that it is the basis of the empirical 
maxims by which all men of sound understanding are 
guided in those ordinary transactions of life to which 
the generalizations of science have not yet been applied. 
Indeed such maxims, w.bich are highly valuable, and 
which in their aggregate form what is called common 
sense, are never collected with any thing like the pre- 
cautions that the philosophic historian ought to feel 
himself bound to employ. 
The real objection, therefore, to generalizations re- 
specting the development of the intellect of a nation is, 
not that they ,vant certainty, but that they lack preci- 
sion. This is just the point at which the historian 
diverges from the annalist. That the English intellect, 
for example, is gradually becoming more democratic, or, 
as it is terrned, more liberal, is as certain as that the 
crown of this country is 'yom by Queen Victoria. But 
though both these statements are equally certain, the 
latter statement is more precise. 'Ve can tell the very 
day on ,vhich the Queen ascended the throne; the 
moment of her death will be knO\Vll with equal preci- 
sion; and there can be no doubt that many other 
particulars respecting her ,vill be minutely and accurately 
preserved. In tracing, however, the growth of English 
liberalism, all such exactness deserts us. \Ve can point 
out the year in ,vhich the Reform Bill 'was passed; but 
,vho can point out the year in which the Reform Bill 
first became n ecebsary? In the same ,yay, that the 
) For a popular but able '\"icw ])i.
c. on }.Tat. Philos. pp. 215- 
of the '\"alue of ayerages in scÏ- 219. 
entific inquiries, fce llascllll's 
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Jews will be adn1itted into parliament, is ascertain as that 
the Catholics have been admitted. Both these mem
ure
 
are the inevitable result of that increasing indifferenC\ 
to theological disputes, which must now be obvious to 
every man who does not wilfully shut his eyes. But 
while we know the hour in which the bill for Catholio 
emancipation received the assent of the crown, there is 
no one now living who can ten even the year in which 
similar justice ,viII be granted to the J e\vs. Both events 
are 
qually certain, but both events are not equally 
preCise. 
This distinction between certainty and precision I 
have stated at some length, because it seems to be little 
understood, 2 and because it is intimately connected ,vith 
the subject now before us. The fact of the French 


2 As we see in the pretensions conséquences claires et incontest- 
set forth by mathematicians, who abIes.' Similarly, Cudworth (In- 
often suppose that an amount of tellect. System, "\"01. iii. p. 377): 
certainty can be attained in their ' nay the very essence of truth 
own pmsuits not to be found in here is this clear perceptibility, 
any other. This error has pro- or inwlligibility.' On the other 
La.bly ariE\en, as Locke suggests, hand, Kant, a far deeper tllinker, 
from confusing clearness with avoided this confusion, by mak- 
certainty. Essay on Human ing mathematical clearness the 
Understanding, book iv. chap. ii. mark of a kind of certaintv 
88CS. 9 and 10, in JVorks, vol. ii. rathor than of a degree of it": 
pp. 73, 74. See also Comte, ' Die mathematische Gewissheit 
Philos. POSe "\"01. i. p. 103, where heisst auch Evidenz, weil ein in- 
it is justly observed, that aU tuitives Erkenntniss klärer ist, 
IJranches of knowledge capable als ein discursi"\"cs. Obgleich 
of being generalized into sciences also beides, das mathematische 
admit of equal certainty, but not und das philosophische Ver- 
of equal precision: ' si d'après nunfterkenntniss an sicbgleich 
l'explication précédente, les di- gewiss ist, so ist doch die Art 
'\"erses scicncps doivent néces- der Gewissheit in beiden ver- 
f.3.irement présenter une préci- schieden.' Logik, Einleitung, 
sion très-inégale, il n'en est sec. 9, in Kant's JVerke, vol. i. 
Ilullementainsi de leur certitude.' p. 399. On the opinions of the 
This is handled unsatisfactoril, ancients respecting certainty, 
Ly Montucla (Hist. dC8 J.11atm- compare Jfatter, Rist. de r Ecolø 
mat. "\"01. i. p. 33), who says, tl Alexandrie, "\"01. i. p. 195, with 
that the principal cause of the Ritters Iiist. of Ancient PlliloB. 
peculiar certainty reached by the \yo!. ii. p. 46, vo1. iii. pp. 74, 42 ô , 
mathematician is, that ' d'une 427, 484, 614. 
idée claire il ne dl:duit que des 
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intellect having, during the eighteenth century, passed 
through two totally distinct epochs, can be proved 
by every description of evidence; but it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the precise time when one epoch 
succeeded the other. All that we can do is, to compare 
the different indications which the history of that age 
presents, and arrive at an approximation which may 
guide future inquirers. It would perhaps be more pru- 
dent to avoid making any particular statement; but as 
the employment of dates seems necessary to bring such 
matters clearly before the mind, I will, by way of pro- 
visional hypothesis, fix on the year 1750, as the period 
when those agitations of society which caused the 
French Revolution entered into their second and politi- 
cal stage. 
That this was about the period when the great move- 
ment, hitherto directed against the church, began to be 
turned against the state, is an inference which many 
circumstances seem to walTant. We know on the best 
authority, that towards the year 1750, the French began 
their celebrated inquiries respecting political economy, 3 
and that, in their attempt to raise it to a science, they 
were led to perceive the immense injury which the in- 
terference of government had produced on the material 
interests of the country." Hence a conviction arose that, 


· , Vers 1750, deux hommes 
de génie, observateurs judicieux 
et profonds, conduits par une 
force d' attention très-soutenue à 
une logique rigoureuse, animés 
d'un noble amour pour la patrie 
et pour l'humaBité, 1\1. Quesnay 
et :r.r. de Gournay, s'occupèrent 
avec suite de savoir si la nature 
deB choses n'indiquerait pas une 
science de l'économie politi que, 
et quels seraient les principps de 
cette science.' Additions au:r 
rEuvres tÙ Turgot, vol. ill. p. 
310. 'I. Blanqui (HÜlt. de 
r Economie PolitiqW!, vol. ii. 
p. 78) also says, 'vers l'année 
1750 j. and Voltaire (Diet. 


Phüos. article Blé, in (Euvres, 
vol. xxxvii. p. 384) Bays, ' vers 
ran 1750, la nation, rassasiée de 
vers, de tragédies, de comédies, 
d'opéra, de romans, d'histoires 
romanesques, de réflexions mo- 
rales plus romanesques encore, 
et de disputes théologiques sur la 
grAce et sur les convulsions, Be 
mit enfin a raisonner Bur lOB blés.' 
4 The revolutionary tendency 
of this economical movement 
is noticed in Alison's Ð1lTope, 
vol. i. pp. 184. 185; where, 
however, its commencement is 
erroneously assigned to 'about 
the year 1761.' See also. on thE" 
hostility this caused against 
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even in regard to tJ1C accumulation of wealth, the autho- 
rity possessed by the rulers of France was mischievous, 
since it enabled them, under the notion of protecting com- 
merce, to trouble the freedom of individual action, and to 
prevent trade from running into those profitable channels 
,vhich traders are best able to select for themselves. 
Scarcely had a knowledge of this important truth been 
diffused, when its consequences were quickly seen in .the 
national literature, and in the habits of national thought. 
The sudden increase in Franceofworksrelatingtofinance 
and to other questions of government, is, indeed, one of 
the most remarkable features of that age. \Vith such 
rapidity did the movement spread, that we are told that, 
soon after 1755, the economists effected a schism bebveen 
the nation and the government;5 and Voltaire, writing 
in 1759, complains that the charms of lighter literature 
,vere entirely neglected amidst the general zeal for 
these new studies. 6 It is not necessary to follow the 


go'\"ernment, ....'Iém. de Campan, 
'\"01. i. pp. 7, 8; Jlem. of .......Iallet 
dzt Pan, '\"01. i. p. 32; and Bar- 
ruel, H
t. du Jacobin
me, vol. i. 
p. 193, '\"01. ii. p. 152. 
6 'D'ailleurs ]& nation s'étoit 
accoutumée à. se séparer toujours 
de plus en plus de son gouverne- 
ment, en raison même de ce que 
Sf'S écrivains avoient commencé 
à aborder les études politiques. 
C'étoit l'époque où la secte des 
économistes se donnoit Ie plus de 
mouvC'ment, depuis que Ie mar- 
quis de Mimbeau avoit publié, 
en 1755, son Ami des Hommes.' 
Sismondi, HMt. des Franç. vol. 
nix. p. 269. Compare Tocqw:- 
vüle, Eigne de Louis XV: yo1. ii. 
p. 58. In this same year, 1755, 
Goldsmith was in Paris, and 
wus so struck by the progrcss 
of insubordination, that he fore- 
told the frpcdom of the people; 
though I need hardly say that 
he was not a man to undl'rstand 
the movpmf\nt of t h(' economibts. 


Prior's Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. 
pp. 198, 199; Forster's Life of 
Goltlsmith, vol. i. p. 66. 
· In February 1759, he writes 
to :\Iadame du Boccage: 'II me 
paraît que lea grAces et Ie bOD 
g011t sont bannis de France, et 
ont cédé 13 place à la métaphy- 
sique cmbrouillée, à la politique 
des ceITeaux creux, à des dis- 
cussions énormes sur les finances, 
sur Ie comm( rce, sur la popula- 
tion, qui ne mettront jamais 
dans l'état ni un écu, ni un 
homme de plus.' (Euvrt.s dß 
Voltairø, '\"01. Ix. p. 485. In 
1763 (vol. lxiii. p. 204): 'Adieu, 
nos beaux arts, si lea choses con- 
tinuent comme eUes sont. La 
rage des remontrances et des 
projets sur les finances a saisi 1a 
nation.' l\fanyof the ablest men 
being thus drawn off frop! mere 
literary pursuits, there began, 
about twenty years before the 
Rcvolution, a marked deteriora- 
tion in style, particularly among 
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snòsequent history of this great change; nor need I 
trace the influence exercised shortly before the Revolu- 
tion by the later economists, and particularly by Turgot, 
the most eminent of their leaders. 7 It is enough to say, 
that within about twenty years after the movement was 
first clearly seen, the taste for economical and financial 
inquiries became so common, that it penetrated those 
parts of society .where habits of thought are not very 
frequent; since ,ve find that, even in fashionable life, 
the conversation no longer turned upon new poems 
and new plays, but upon political questions, and sub- 
jects immediately connected ,vith them. 8 Indeed, when 
Necker, in 1781, published his celebrated Report on the 
Finances of France, the eagerness to obtain it was 
beyond all bounds; six thousand copies were sold the 
first day; and the demand still increasing, two presses 
were kept constantly at work in order to satisfy the 
universal curiosity. 9 And what makes the democratic 


prose writers. Com pare Lettres 
de lJudeffand å Walpole, vol. ii. 
p. 358, vol. iii. pp. 163, 299; 
/lfém. de GenUs, vol. ii. p. 374, 
vol. v. p. 123, vol. viii. pp. 180, 
275; JJfercier sur Rousseau, vol. 
ii. p. 151. 
7 Georgel, who hated Turgot, 
says of him: 'son cabinet et ses 
Lureaux se transformèrent en 
ateliers où les économistes for- 
geoient leur système et leurs 
spécuJations.' Mém. de Georgel, 
vol. i. p. 4.06: see also Blanqui, 
IIist. de l'l?con. Politique, vol. ii. 
pp. 96-112; Condorcet, Vie de 
l'urgot. pp. 32-35; Twiss, Pro- 
gress of Political Econ. pp. 142 
seq. 
· Sismondi, under the year 
1774, notices' les écrits innom- 
brsbles que chaque jour voyoit 
éclore sur Is politique, et qui 
avoient désormais remplacé d1.ns 
fintérêt des salons ccs nou- 
"'c&utés littéraires, CtS '\"ers, ces 
anecdotes galsntcs, dont peu 


d'années auparavant Ie public 
étoit uniquement occupé.' Hist. 
des Français, vol. xxix. p. 495; 
Hnd a similar remark in 
Sc1úosser's Eighteenth Century, 
vol. ii. p. 126. 
B See the account, written in 
Feb. 1781, in Grimm, Corr. Lit. 
vol. xi. 260, where it is said of 
Necker's Compte Rendu, 'La 
sensation qu'a faite cet ouvrage 
est, je crois, sans exemple; il 
s' en est débité plus de six mille 
exemplaires lejour même qu'il ß 
paru, et depuis, Ie tra'\"aÏl con- 
tinuel de deux imprimeries n'a 
pu suffire encore aux demandes 
multipliées de Is capitale, des 
provinc('s, et d{\s pays étrangcrs.' 
Ségur (Souvenirs, vol. i. p. 138) 
mentions, that Necker's work 
was 'dans 180 poche de tous les 
abbés, 
t sur In. toilette de toutes 
les dames.' The daughter of 
Necker, l\[adame de Staë1, t-iays 
of hp.r father's work, .Admilli- 
."tratioll d 8 Finances, '011 en 
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tendency of all this the more obvious is, that Necker 
was at that time one of the servants of the crown; so 
that his work, looking at its general spirit, has been 
truly called an appeal to the people against the king by 
one of the ministers of the king himself. 10 
This evidence of the remarkable change which, in or 
about 1750, the French mind underwent, and which 
formed what I term the second epoch of the eighteenth 
century, might be easily strengthened by a wider survey 
of the literature of that time. Immediately after the 
middle of the century, Rousseau published those elo- 
quent works, which exercised immense influence, and in 
which the rise of the new epoch is very observable; for 
this most powerful writer abstained from those attacks 
on Christianity, 11 which unhappily bad been too frequent, 
and exerted himself almost exclusively against the civil 
and political abuses of the existing society.1 2 To trace 
the effects which this wonderful, but in some instances 
misguided, man produced on the mind of his own and 
of the succeeding generation, would occupy too large a 
share of this Introduction; though the inquiry is full 
of interest, and is one which it were to he wished some 


vendit quatre-vingt mille exem- 
plaires.' De Staël sur la Révo- 
lution, vol. i. p. Ill. 
18 The expression of the Baron 
de l\Iontyon : see Adolphus's 
History of Geurge III. T01. iT. 
p. 290; and on th('l reTolutionary 
tendency of Necker's financial 
works, Soulavie, Règne de Louis 
XVI, vol ii. pp. xxxvii. XXXTIii., 
vol. iv. pp. 18, 143. Necker 
published a justification of his 
book, 'malgré la défense du roi.' 
Du !I[esnü, .Llfém. sur Lebrun, 
p. 108. 
II So far as I remember, there 
is not a single instance in any of 
his works; and those who assail 
him on this ground should ad- 
duce the passages on which they 
rely, instead of bringing vague 


general charges. Compare Lifø 
of Rousseau, in Brougkam'ð Men 
of Letters, vol, i. p. 189; Stäud- 
lin, Gesch. der t/zeolog. JVissen- 
schaften, ,01. ii. p. 442; ltlercicr 
sur Rousseau, 1791, T01. i. pp. 
27-32, vol. ii. pp.279, 280. 
12 'Rousseau, qui déjà en 
1753 a,oit touché aux bases 
m
mes de la société humaine, 
dans son .DtScours BUr l'origine 
de l'inégalit
 parmi les /wmTTU:s.' 
Si.mumdi, T01. xxix. p. 270. 
Schlosser (Hi.st. of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. i. p. 138) notices 
'the entirely new 8Jstem of ab- 
solute democracy which was 
brought forward by J.,J. Rous- 
seau ;' seE" also p. 289, and 
Soulavie, R
qne de Louis XVl p 
vol. V". p. 208. 
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competent historian would undertake. 13 Inasmuch, 
however, as the philosophy of Rousseau was itself only 
a single phase of a far larger movement, I shall at pre- 
sent pass over the individual, in order to consider the 
general spirit of an age in which he played a vast, but 
still a subsidiary part. 
The formation of a new epoch in France, about the 
year 1750, may be further illustrated by three cir'cum- 
stances of considerable interest, all pointing in the same 
direction. The first circumstance is, that not a single 
great French writer attacked the political institutions 
of the country before the middle of the century; while, 
after that period, the attacks of the ablest men were 
incessant. The second circumstance is, that the only 
eminent Frenchmen who continued to assail the clergy, 
and yet refused to interfere in politics, were those who, 


13 Napoleon said to Stanislas 
Girardin respecting Rousseau, 
· sans lui la France n'auroit pas 
eu de ré",olution.' Hollaná's 
Foreign Reminiscences, Lond. 
1850, p. 261. This is certainly 
an exaggeration; but the in- 
fluence of Rousseau was, during 
the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, most extraordinary. In 
1765, Hume writes from Paris: 
· It is impossible to express or 
inm-brine the enthusiasm of this 
nation in his favour; . . . . no 
person ever so. much engaged 
their attention as Rousseau. 
Voltaire and every body else are 
quite eclipsed by him.' Burton's 
Life of Hu'1"1W, vol. ii. p. 299. A 
lptter written in 1754 (in Grimm, 
Oorrespond. vol i. p. 122) says 
that his Dijon Discourse' fit une 
pspèce de révolution à. Paris.' 
The circulation of his works was 
unprecedented; and when La 
l.õuvclls Héloüe appcaretl, 'l('s 
libraires ne pouvaient suffire nux 
demandes de toutps les classes. 
On louait l'ouvrage à tant par 


jour, ou par heure. Quand il 
parut, on exigeait douze sous 
par volume, en n'accordant que 
soix3nte minutes pour Ie lire.' 
M ussct Patkay, Vie de Rousseau, 
'"01. ii. p. 361. For further evi- 
dence of the effect produced by 
his works, see I erminür, PhiJos. 
du Droit, vol. ii. p. 251; Mém. 
de Roland, vol. i. p. 196, vol. i.i. 
pp. 337, 359; J.1Jém. de Genl'tS, 
vol. v. p. 193, vol. vi. p. 14; 
Alison's Europe, vol. i. p. 170, 
vol. iii. p. 369, vol. iv. p. 376; 
ltfém. de l1fordlet, vol. i. p. 116; 
L()ngchamp, ltfém. sur Voltaire, 
vol. ii. p. 50; Life of Romilly, 
vol. i. p. 267; l1fcm. of Mallet 
du Pan, vol. i. p. 127; Burke's 
n'orks, '"01. i. p. 482; Cassagnac, 
Causes de la Rév. vol. iii. p. 549 ; 
Lamartine, IJist. dcs Giron dins, 
vol. ii. p. 38, vol. iv. p. 93, vol. 
viii. p. 125; Wlihrhcit 'llnd Dick- 
tung, in Göthès JVerke, Stutt- 
gart, 1837, '"01. ii. part ii. pp. 83, 
104; Grimm, Oorrespond. Lit. 
vol. xii. p. 222; De Staël, Consid 
.çur la RÚ'. vol. ii. p. 371. 
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liko Voltaire, had already reached an advanced age, and 
had, therefore, dra,Vll their ideas from the preceding 
generation, in which the church had been the sole object 
of hostility. The third circumstance, which is evcn 
more striking than the other two, is, that alnlost at the 
same moment there ,vas seen a change in the policy of 
the government; since, singularly enough, the ministers 
of the crown displayed for the first time an open enmity 
against the church, just as the intellect of the country 
was preparing for its decisive onslaught on the govern- 
ment itself. Of these three propositions, the first two 
will probably be admitted by every student of French 
literature: at all events, if they are false, they are so 
exact and peremptory, that it will be easy to refute them 
by giving examples to the contrary. But the third 
proposition, being more general, is less susceptible of a 
negative, and ,vill therefore require the support of that 
special evidence ,vhich I will no,v adduce. 
The great French writers having by the middle of the 
eighteenth century succeeded in sapping the foundations 
of the church, it was natural that the government 
should step in and plunder an establishment which the 
course of events had weakened. This, which took place 
in France under Louis XV., was similar to what occurred 
in England under Henry VIII.; for in both cases a 
remarkable intellectual movement, directed against the 
clergy, preceded and facilitated the attacks made on 
them by the crown. It was in 1749 that the French 
government took the first decisive step against the 
church. And what proves tbe hitherto bac1..-ward state 
of the country in such matters is, tbat this consisted of 
an edict against mortmain, a simple contrivance f()r 
weakening the ecclesiastical power, which ,ve in England 
had adopted long before. Machault, who had recently 
been raised to the office of controller-general, has the 
glory of being the originator of this new policy. In 
August 1749,14 he issued that celebrated edict which 


, 
It Sismondi (:xxix. p. 20), the date 1749; so that 1747, in 
Lacrewlle (XVIIl. Siècle, vol. ii. Biog. Univ. vol. xxyi. p. 46, is 
p. 110), and Tocqueville (Règne apparently a misprint. 
de Louis XV, vol. ii. p. 103), give 
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forbade the formation of any religious establishment 
without the consent of the crown, duly expressed in 
letters-patent, and registered in parliament; effective 
precautions, which, says the great historian of France, 
show that 1fachault 'considered not only the increase, 
but even the existence of these ecclesiastical properties, 
as a mischief to the kingdom.' 15 
This ,vas an extraordinary step on the part of the 
French government; but .what followed showed that it 
,vas only the beginning of a much larger design.16 
!fachault, so far from being discountenanced, was, tho 
year after he had issued this edict, intrusted with the 
seals in addition to the controllership ;17 for, as Lacre- 
telle observes, the court 'thought the time had now 
come to tax the property of the clergy.'18 During the 
forty years which elapsed behveen this period and the 
beginning of the Revolution, the same anti-ecclesiastical 
policy prevailed. Among the successors of 1.fachault, 
the only three of much ability were choiseul, Necker, 
and Turgot, all of whom were strenuous opponents of 
that spiritual body, which no minister would have as- 
sailed in the preceding generation. Not only these 
eminent statesmen, but even such inferior men as 
Calonne, Malesherbes, and Terray, looked on it as a 
stroke of policy to attack privileges which superstition 


15 'Laissant voir dans .toute 
cette loi, qui est assez longue, 
qu'il regardoit non-seulement 
l' accroissement, mais l' existence 
de ces propriétés ecclésiastiques, 
('omme un mal pour Ie royaume.' 
Si.s11umdi, Rist. des Franç. vol. 
xxix. p. 21. This, I snppose, is 
t he edict mentioned by Turgot, 
who wished to push the principle 
still further. (Euvres de Turgot, 
vul. iii. pp. 254, 255; a bold and 
striking passage. 
I' 
Iably mentions the excite- 
ment caused by this proceeding 
of Machault, Observations sur 
r Histoire de France, vol. ii. p. 
41 [j: 'On att3Qua a.lors, dans 


plusieurs écrits, les immunités 
du clergé.' On the dislike felt 
by the clergy against the mini- 
ster, see Ségur, Souvenirs, vol. i. 
p. 35; Soulavic, Règne de Louis 
XVI, vol. i. pp. 283, 310, vol. ii. 
p. 146. 
11 In 1750, I 
Iachault obtint 
les sceaux en conservant Ie con- 
trôle-général.' Biog. Univ. vol. 
xxvi. p. 46. 
18 I Croyait surtout que IA 
temps était venu d'imposer les 
biens du clergé.' Lacrctellc, 
XVIIP Swcle, vol. ii. p. 107. 
Nearly the same words are used 
in Biog. Univ. vol. xxyi. p. 46. 
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had consecrated, and which the clergy had hitherto 
re
erved, partly to extend their 0\\'"11 influence, and 
partly to minister to those luxurious and profligate 
habits, which in the eighteenth century were a scandal 
to the ecclesiastical order. 
'Vhile these measures were being adopted against the 
clergy, another important step was taken in precisely 
the same direction. No'v it was that the government 
began to favour that great doctrine of religious libert), 
the mere defence of which it had hitherto punished as a. 
dangerous speculation. The connexion between the 
attacks on the clergy and the subsequent progress of 
toleration, may be illustrated, not only by the rapidity 
\\-ith which one event succeeded the other, but also by 
the fact, that both of them emanated from the same 
quarter. Machault, who was the author of the edict of 
mortmain, was also the first minister who showed a 
wish to protect the Protestants against the persecutions 
of the Catholic priesthood. 19 In this he only partly 
succeeded; but the impetus thus given soon became 
irresistible. In 17GO, that is only nine years later, 
there was seen a marked change in the administration 
of the laws; and the edicts against heresy, though not 
yet repealed, were enforced with unprecedented mild- 
ness. to The movement quickly spread from the capital 
to the remoter parts of the kingdom; and vt"e aro a'i- 
sured that, after the year 1762, the reaction was fclt 
even in those provinces, which, from their backward 
condition, had always been most remarkable for reli- 
gious bigotry.21 
t the same time, as we shall presently 


III On wbich account, be still 
further provoked the indignation 
of the Catholic clergy. See 
Fclù: , Hist. of tll Protcst. oj 
France, pp. 401, 402; a letter 
written in 1751 
:.0 'The approach of tbe year 
1760 witne
8od a sensible relax- 
ation of pel"8 cution. .. . The 
clergy perceived this with dis- 
may; and, in their gcneral 
a
lembly of 17GO. the). addressed 


urgent remonstrances to tbe king 
against this remission of the 
laws.' Felice, Protest. of France, 
p. 422. Compo an interC8ting 
letter from Xismes in 1776, in 
Thicknus 8 Journ.r! throl'gh 
France, London, 1 777, ,"oL i. p. 
66. ' 
21 Sismondi says of 1762, I nès 
lors. la réa.ction de l'opinion 
publique contre l'intolérance 
pénétra. jusque dans lee; prorinru 
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.see, a great schism arose in the church itself, whicJl 
:Iessened the power of the clergy, by dividing them into 
two hostile parties. Of these factions, one made 
.common cause ,vith the state, still further aiding the 
.overthrow of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Indeed, the 
dissensions became so violent, that the last great blow 
.dealt to spiritual ascendency by the government of 
Louis XVI. proceeded not from the hands of a layman, 
but from one of the leaders of the ('hurch; a man who, 
from his standing ,would. under ordinary circumstances, 
have protected the interests which he no'v eagerly at- 
tacked. In 1787, only two years before the Revolution, 
Erienne, archbishop of Toulause,22 .who was then mini- 
ster, laid before the parliament of Paris a royal edict, 
by which the discouragement hitherto thrown upon 
beresy was suddenly removed. By this hnv, tho Pro- 
testants were invested ,vith all those civil rights whicJ) 
the Catholic clergy had long held out as the reward of 
adherence to their own opinions. 23 It was, therefore, 
natural that the more orthodox party should condemn, 
as an impious innovation,24 a measure which, by placing 
the two sects, in some deglee, on the same footing, 
seemed to sanction the propress of error j and which 
certainly deprived the French church of one of tho chief 
.attractions by ,vhich men had hitherto been induced to 
join her communion. Now, however, all these conside- 
rations ,vere set at nought. Such was the prevailing 
teJnper, that the parliament, though then in a mood 
very refractory to the royal authority, did not hesitate 


les plus fanatiques. Rist. d s 
Franç. vol. xxix. p. 296. See 
also a letter to Darnilaville, dated 
6th of .May, 1765, in J eUres 
inédit s de Voltaire, vol. i. p. 
412; and t\\O other letters In 
ffi'u
'1'ls de 1 ultairl', vol. lxiv. p. 
225, \"01. lxvi. p. 41 i. 
22 Of whom Burne, scveral 
years before, haeI formed ß ve!y 
high opinion. See lJurt(m'8 Life 
of IIU7n , vol. ii. p. 197; a too 
favourable judgment, which 


tihoulrl be contrasted with the 
opposit
 f'xaggerntions, in JJém. 
de Genlis, vol. ix. pp. 360-363, 
and Barruel, HÙd. duJacobinÏ3m , 
\"01. i. pp. 87, 199. 
21 Lavallé, Hist. du Franç. 
iii. 516; Biog. Univ. xxiv. p. 
656. 
u Gcorgel, .I.1Jémoiru, vol. ii. 
pp. 293, 29.; a violent outbreak 
against' l'irréligieux édit . . . . 
qui ßl\toribo tous lea cultes.' 
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to register the edict of the king; and this great mcasur
 
became la,v; the dominant party being astonished, we 
are told, how any doubt could be entertained as to the 
wisdom of the principles on which it was based. 25 
These were omens of the coming storm; signs of the 
time, "which those who run may read. Nor are there 
wanting other marks, by which the true complexion of 
that age may be clearly seen. In addition to what has 
been just related, the government, soon after the middle 
of the eighteenth century, inflicted a direct and fatal 
injury upon the spiritual authority. This consisted in 
the expulsion of the Jesuits; which is an event, impor- 
tant not only for its ultimate effects, but also as an 
evidence of the feelings of men, and of what could be 
peaceably accomplished by the government of hÍ1n who 
was called 'the most Christian king.'26 
The Jesuits, for at least fifty years after their insti- 
tution, rendered immense services to civilization, partly 
by tempering ,vith a secular element the more super.. 
stitious views of their great predecessors, the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, and partly by organizing a system 
of education far superior to any yet seen in Europe. In 
no university could there be found a scheme of instruc- 
tion so comprehensive as theirs; and certainly no where 
was displayed such skill in the management of youth
 
or such insight into the general operations of the 
human mind. It must, in justice, be added, that this 


25 'Le parlement de Paris dis- 
cutait l'édit sur lea protcstans. 
Vingt ans plus tõt, combien unc 
telle résolution n'eût-elle pas 
agité et diviså les esprits? En 
1787, on n6 s'étonnait que d'une 
chose: c'était qu'il pût y sToir 
une discussion sur des principes 
évidens.' Lacrltelle, XVIII' 
Silele, '\"01. iii. pp. 342, 343. In 
1776, ::\Ialesherbes, who was then 
minister, wished to secure nearly 
the same privileges for the 
Protestants, but was prevented 
from doing so. Dutens, Mémoires, 
vol. ii. pp. :>6-58. Dutens" 3S 


himself concerned in the nego- 
tiation. 
2. Henry II. used to refer to 
this title, by way of justifying 
his persecution of the Protestants 
(Ranke's Civil JVars in France, 
'\"01. i. p. 241); and great account 
was made of it by that exemplary 
prince, Louis XV. Soulavie, 
Rigne de Louis XVI, vol. i p. 
155. The French antiquaries 
trace it back to Pepin, the father 
of Charlemagne. Barrington' ø 
ObStTl!atwns on the StatutelJ, p. 
168. 
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illustrious society, notwithstanding its eager, and often 
unprincipled, ambition, was, during a considerable period, 
the steady friend of science, as ","{ell as of literature; and 
that it allowed to its members a freedom and a boldness 
of speculation which had never been permitted by any 
other monastic order. 
As, however, civilization advanced, the Jesuits, like 
every spiritual hierarchy the world has yet seen, began 
to lose ground; and this not so much from their own 
decay, as from a change in the spirit of those who sur- 
rounded them. Å:n institution admirably adapted to an 
early form of society, "
as ill suited to the same society 
in its maturer state. In the sixteenth century, the 
Jesuits were before their age; in the eighteenth centur
y, 
they were behind it. In the sixteenth century, they 
,vere the great missionaries of knowledge; because they 
believed that, by its aid, they could subjugate the con- 
sciences of men. But, in the eighteenth century, their 
materials were more refractory; they had to deal ,vith 
a perverse and stiff-necked generation; they f>aw in 
every country the ecclesiastical authority rapidly de- 
clining; and they clearly perceived that their only 
chance of retaining their old dominion was, by checking 
that knowledge, the progress. of which they had formerly 
done much to accelerate. 27 
Under these circumstances, the statesmen of France, 
almost immediately after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, determined to ruin an order which had long 
ruled the \\
orld, and ,vhich ,vas still the greatest bul- 
.wark of the church. In this design they were aided by 
a curious movement which had taken place in the 


27 The Prince de 1\Iontbarey, 
who was eduC<'1.tcd by the Jesuits 
about 1740, (:jays, that, in their 
Fchools, the greatrst attention 
was paid to pupils intended for 
the church; while the abilities 
<If those destined for secular pro- 
f('ssionswere neglect('rl. See this 

tatement, which, coming from 
fHlCh a quarter, is very rcmark- 
ahlp, in ]'!émoircs de l1Jontoorl!l, 
VOL. II. 


"\"01. i. pp. 12, 13. l\Iontbarey, so 
far from being prejudiced against 
the Jesuits, ascribes the l{('vo- 
lution to their overthrow. Ibid. 
vol. iii. p. 94. For other evidence 
of the exclusive and unsecular 
chara.cter of their education in 
the eighteenth centurJ, see 
ScltlosSeY8 Eighteenth Century, 
\"01. iv. pp. 
9, 30, 245. 
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church itself, anù which, being connected with views or 
much ,viikr iInport, deserves the attention e"\"'en of those 
for whom theological controversies have no interest. 
Among tho In any points on which met.aphysicians 
have ,vasted their strength, that of frce-"rill has pro- 
voked the hottest disputes. And what has increased 
t he acerbity of their language, is, that this, \vhich is 
eminently a metaphysical question, has been taken up 
by theologians, who have treated it with that ,varmth 
for which they are remarkable.'8 From the time of 
Pelagius, if not earlier,29 Christianity has been divided 
into t".o great sects, which, though in some respects 
uniting by insensible shades, have always preserved the 
broad features of their original difference. By one sect, 
the freedom of the will is virtually, and often expre
sly, 
denied; for it is asserted, not only that we cannot of 
our own ,,
ll effect anything meritorious, but that what- 
ever good wo may do will be useless, since the Deity 
has predestined some men to perdition, others to salva- 
tion. By the other sect, the freedom of the will is as 
strongly upheld; good works are declared essential to 
salvation; and the opposite party is accused of exagge- 
rating that state of grace of ".hich faith is a nece
sary 
accompaniment. 3o 
These opposite principles, ,,,hen pushed to their 
logical consequences, must lead tho first sect into anti- 


21 See 
ome singular obser- 
\"ations in Parr's fiI'bt sermon on 
fa.itb and morals (Parrs JVorks, 
\"01. yi. p. :>98), where we are told 
that, in the managf'IDcnt of the 
fcud between CalYinist8 and 
Arminians, ' the Eteadincss of 
defence should be proportionnte 
to the impetuosity of assault;' 
Ul1necc:-sary advice, so far as his 
own profession is conccrned. 
Howover, tho Mohammeda.n thco- 
lu
ans are (-aid to baye b('('n 
..,.cn k('ener tban the Christians 
on this subject. See Troyer', 
l}iscours on th Dabista1l, \"01. i. 


p. cxxxv.; an important work on 
the Asiatic religions. 
21 "Seandcr(lJi.o;t. of the Church, 
\'01. i'\". p. 105) finds the germ of 
the Peluglnn contro\'en:;y in th
 
dispute between Athnna.bius a1"d 
Apol1inaris. Compare, r('spect- 
ing its origin, a note in ].[ümAl1.' 
Ili...,t. of Chrúlianity, 1840, \"01. 
iii. pp. 270, 271. 
10 
o writer I haY
 mf't with, 
bas Etatro so fairly and c1('arly 
the theological bouru1a.ri('s of 
th('s(' doctrines, as Göthe. n ahr- 
htit u'lld Didd 117lg tin JJ crl t, '\"01. ii. 
r art ii. p. 200, Stuttgart, 183j. 
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nomianism,31 and the second sect into the doctrine of 
supererogatory works.3 2 But since on such subjects, 
men feel far more than they reason, it usually happens 
that they prefer following some common and accredited 
standard, or appealing to some ancient name :33 and 
they, therefore, generally class themselves on the one 
side under Åugustin, Calvin, and J ansenius; on the 
other side under Pelagius, Arminius, and :\Iolina. 
N o,v, it is an interesting fact, that the doctrines 
which in England are called Calvinistic, have been 
always connected with a democratic spirit; while those 
of Arminianism have found most favour among the 
aristocratic or protective party. In the republics of 
S\vitzerland, of North America, and of Holland, Calvin- 
ism ,vas always the popular creed. 34 On the other 
hand, in those evil days, immediately after the death of 
Elizabeth, when our liberties were in imminent peril; 
when the Church of England, aided by the cro,vn, 
attempted to subjugate the consciences of men; and 
when the monstrous claim of the divine right of episco- 


SI Compare Butler's .J.1fcm. of of faith, the doctrine of election 
the Catholics, vol. iii. p. 224; held at Geneya. lIfosheim'
 
Copleston on }."'(cessity and Pre- Eccles. History, vol. ii. p. 112. 
destination, pp. 25, 26; Jfns- See also, on this doct.rine in the 
Ileim's Eccles. History, yol. ii. p. 
etherland8, Sinclair's Corresp. 
254. vol. ii. p. 199; Coventry's Spefch 
12 Hence the theory of indul- in 1672, in Parle Ilist. vol. iv. p. 
gencf's, constructed by the Church 637; and Staiidlin, Gescll. der 
of Rome with perfect consistency, theolog. JVissenschaften, vol. i. 
and against which most of the p. 262: C In den Niedcrlanden 
Protestant argumcnts are illogi- wurde dcr Calvinische Lf'hrbe- 
ca!. griff zucrst in cine scholastische 
IS This seems to be the natll- :Forrn gebracht.' 
I"'dl tf'ndency, and has bef'n oh- As to the Calvinism of North 
HE'rvpd by Ne'lnd('r in his instroc- Anwrica, compare Bancroft's 
tive account of the Gnostics, American Revolution, \"01. i. pp. 
lIisÜny qf t!i,C Church, \"01. ii. p. 16.'), 173, 174, \"01. ii. pp. 329. 
121: C The custom with such 3G3, vol. iii. p. 213; I yell's 
sects to attach themselves to S cond Vi..,it to tlie UnÜ('d States. 
some cf'lE'brated name or other 1819, \"01. i. p. 51 ; and Com/;e'B 
of antiquity.' Jt"otes on the United Stlltes, vol. 
It The Dutch church was the i. pp. 3.5, 99, 223, \"ul. iii. pp. 88. 
first which adopted, as au articlo 118, 219, 226. 
z2 
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pacy was first put forward ;35-then it was that Armi.. 
nianism became the cherished doctrine of the ablest and 
luost ambitious of the ecclesiastical party.36 And in 
that sharp retribution ,vhich follow.ed, the Puritans and 
Independents, by whom the punishment was inflicted, 
,vere, with scarcely an exception, Calvinists :37 nor 
f;hould we forget, that the first open movement against 
Charles proceeded from Scotland, where the principles 
of Cal vin had long been in the ascendant. 
This different tendency of these two creeds is so 
clearly marked, that an inquiry into its causes becomes 
a necessary part of general history, and as we shall 
presently see, is intimately connected ,vith the history 
of the French Revolution. 
The first circumstance by ,vhich we must be st.ruck 
is, that Calvinism is a doctrine for the poor, and Armi- 
nianism for the rich. Å creed which insists upon the 
necessity of faith, must be less costly than one 'v hich 
insists upon the necessity of ,yorks. In the former case, 
the sinner seeks salvation by the strength of his bp lief; 
in the latter case, he seeks it by the fullness of his con- 


I
 It is sometimes said that 
this was advocated by Bancroft 
as early as 1588; but this asser- 
tion appf'ars to be erroneous, 
and :r.lr. Hallam can find 110 in- 
stance before the reign of J arnE'S 
I. Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 390. 
The dogma, though new in the 
Church of England, was of great 
antiquity. See, on its origin 
among the early Christians, 
Klimrath, Hist. du Droit, vol. i. 
p. 253. 
86 The spread of Arminianism 
was frequently noticed in Par- 
liament during the reign of 
Charles I. Pari. Hist. vol. ii. 
pp. 444, 452,455, 470,484,487, 
491, 660, 947, 1368. On the 
decline of Calvinism at the U ni- 
\"Cr8ities of Oxford and Cam- 
Lridge E'arly in the seventeenth 
C('ntuf.Y, see a. curious letter from 


Beale, in Boyle's JVorks, vol. \". 
p. 483; and on this mOVf'ment 
in the church after Elizabeth, 
compare Yonge's Diary, p. 93, 
edit. Camden Soc. 1848; Orm 's 
Life of Owen, p. 32; HtlrrÏ3's 
Lives of the Stuarts, vol. i. pp. 
154-156,vol.ii.pp.208,213,214 ; 
HlltcMnson's J.."\fcm. pp. 66, 77 ; 
Hallam's Const. HUlt. vol. i. p. 
466; Des !tfaizeau:r:'s Life oj 
Chillingworth, p. 112. 
17 Respecting the Calvimsm 
of the opponents of the king, 
see Clarendon's Rebellion, pp. 
36, 37; Bzdstrode's!tfemoirs, pp. 
8, 9; Burton's Diary, vol. iii. p. 
206; Carlyle's Cromwell, \"01. i. 
p. 68; and on its influence in 
the House of Commons'in 1628, 
Caruithen's HUlt. of the Church 
of England, yol. ii. p. 64. 
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tributions. And as those contributions, .w'herever the 
clergy have nluch power, always flo,v in the same direc- 
tion, .we find that in countries which favour the Armi- 
nian doctrine of ,vorks, the priests are better paid, and 
the churches more richly ornamented, than they are 
where Calvinism has the upper hand. Indeed it is 
evident to the most vulgar calculation, that a religion 
which concentrates our charity upon ourselves, is less 
expensive than one 'v hich directs our charity to others. 
This is the first great practical divergence of the two 
creeds: a divergence ,vhich may be verified by any one 
"rho is acquainted with the histories of different Christian 
nations, or who has even travelled in countries where 
the different tenets are professed. It is also observable, 
that the Church of Rome, whose worship is addressed 
mainly to the senses, and who delights in splendid 
cathedrals and pompous ceremonies, has always dis- 
played against the Calvinists an animosity far greater 
than she has done against any other Protestant sect. 38 
Out of these circumstances, inevitably arose the aris- 
tocratic tendency of Arminianism, and the denlocratic 
tendency of Calvinism. The people love pomp and 
pageantry as much as the nobles do, but they do not 
love to pay for them. Their untutored minds are easily 
captivated by the array of a numerous priesthood, and 
by the gorgeousness of a well-appointed temple. Still, 
they know full well that these things absorb a large part 
of that wealth which would otherwise flow into their 
own cottages. On the other hand, the aristocracy, by 
their standing, their habits, and the traditions of their 
education, naturally contract a taste for expense, which 
lnakes them unite splendour .with religion, and connect 
pomp with pie ty. Besides this, they ha ve an intuitive 
SII Heber (Life of Jeremy Tay- Hist. vol. x. p. 705: compare 
lor, p. cxx.) says, that Calvinism vol. xi. p. 468. To gh-e an ear- 
is 'a system of all others the lier instance; when the Homan 
If'ast attractive to the feelings of inqui
ition was revived in }.'j42, 
a Roman Catholic.' Philip II., it was ordered that heretics, and 
the great Catholic champion, es- in particula.r Calvinists, should 
pecially hatf'd the Calvinists, not be tolerated: ' besonders 
and in one of his edicts callf>d Calv!nistün.' Raukt, Die Piipste, 
lhei r soct 'détebta.hle.' Dc 7ïwlt, vol. 1. p. 
 11. 
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and 'well-founded belief that their own interests arc 
associated with the interests of the priesthood, and that 
w'hate\er weakens the one will hasten the downfall of 
the other. Hence it is, that every Christian dcnlocracy 
has simplified its external worship; every Christian 
aristocracy has embellished it. By a parity of reason- 
ing, the more any society tends to equality, the more 
likely it is that its theological opinions will be Calvin- 
istic; 'v hile the more a society tends towards inequa- 
lity, the greater the probability of those opinions being 
A.rminian. 
It would be easy to push this contrast still further, 
ancl to sho,v that Calvinism is more favourable to the 
sciences, Arminianism to the arts ;39 and that, on the 
same principle, the first is better suited to thinkers, the 
other to scholars. 40 But without pretending to trace 
the whole of this divergence, it is very important to 
observe, that the professors of the former religion are 
more likely to acquire habits of independent thinking 
than those of the latter. And this on two distinct 


89 By way of illustrating this, 
I may mention, that an intelli- 
gent obseITer, who travelled all 
through Germany, remarked, in 
1780, that the Calvinists, though 
richer than their opponents, had 
less taste for the arts. Ries- 
beck's Travels through Germany, 
London, ] 787, yol. ii. p. 240. An 
interesting passage; in which, 
however, the author has shown 
himself unable to gt>neralize the 
facts which he indicates. 
-10 The Arminians have had 
among them many men of great 
learning, particularly of patristic 
learning; but the most profound 
thinkers ha'\"e boen on the other 
t)ide, as in the instances of Au- 
gustin, Pascal, 
nd Jonathan 
Edwards. To these Calvinistic 
motaphysicians the Arminian 
party ran oppose no one of equal 
ability; anù it is rcmar]\.al>le, 


that the Jesuits. by far the most 
zealous Arminians in the Romish 
Church. have always been cele- 
brated for their erudition, but 
have pl!l.id so little attention to 
the study of the mind. that, as 
Sir James J\'Iackintosh sa:ys 
(Dissert. on Ethical Phüo8. p. 
185), Buffier is C the only Jesuit 
whose name has a place in the 
history of abstract philosophy.' 
And it is interesting to obseITe, 
that this superiority of thought 
on the part of the Calrini
ts, ac- 
companied by an inferiority of 
It>arning. existed from the bp- 
ginning; for Neander (History 
of the Ohurch, Y01. iv. p. 299) 
remarks, that Pclagiu8 'was not 
possessed of the profound specu- 
lative Bpirit which wé find in 
Augustin,' but that ' in learning 
he was .Augustin's superior.' 
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grounds. In the first place, even the most ordinary of 
the Calvinistic party are, by the very terms of their 
creed, led, in religious matters, to fix their attention .on 
. their own minds rather than on the minds of others. 
rThey, therefore, as a body, are intellectually more nar- 
row than their opponents, but less servile; their views, 
though generalized from a smaller field, are more inde- 
pendent; they are less attached to antiquity, and more 
lwedless of those traditions to which the Arminian scho- 
lars attach great importance. In the second place, those 
,vho associate metaphysics with their religion are led 
by Calvinism into the doctrine of necessity ;41 a theory 
which, though often misunderstood, is pregnant with 
great truths, and is better calculated than any other 
'System to develop the intellect, because it involves 
that clear conception of law, the attainment of which is 
the highest point the human understanding can reach. 
These considerations will enable the reader to see 
the immense importance of that revival of Jansenism, 
,vhich took place in the French church during the 
eighteenth century. For, Jansenism being essentially 
Calvinistic,42 those tendencies appeared in France by 
'which Calvinism is marked. There appeared the inqui- 
sitive, democratic, and insubordinate spirit, which has 
always accompanied that creed. A further confirmation 


tJ 'A philosophical neces
ity, 
grounded on the idea of God's 
t'ureknowledge, has been sup- 
ported by theologians of the 
Calvinistic school, more or less 
rigidly, throughout the whole of 
the present century.' Morell's 
Speculative Phüosophy of Europe, 
1846, T01. i. p. 366. Indeed, 
this tendency is so natural, that 
we find the doctrine of necessity, 
or something extremely like it, 
laid down by Augustin. See the 
interesting extracts in Nean- 
der's lIistory of the Church, 
vol. vi. pp. 42-1, 425; where, 
bowcTer, a loophole is left to let 
ill the idea of interference, or 


at all events of superintendence. 
t2 'The five principal tenets 
of J ansenism, which amount in 
fact to the doctrine of Calvin.' 
Palmer on the Church, vol. i. p. 
320; and Bee the remarks of 
:Mackintosh in his Memoirs, vol. 
i. p. 411. Accùrding to the J e- 
suits, 'Paulus genuit Augusti- 
Dum, Augustinus Calvin urn, Cal- 
vi nus Jauseniurn, Jansenius 
Sancryanum, Sancryanus Arnal- 
dum et fratres E'jus.' Des Réall:E, 
lIistorÙttc.s, vol. iv. pp. 71, 72. 
Compare Huctius de Rebus ad 
eum pertinentibus, p. 64: 'Jan- 
senium dogmata sua. ex Calvill- 
ianis fontibus derivasse.' 
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of the truth of the principles just laid ùown if;, that 
Jansenism originated with a natiye of the Dutch H,e- 
public ;43 that it was introduced into France during the 
glimpse of freedom which preceded the power of Louis 
XIV.;44 that it was forcibly repressed in his arbitrary 
reign ;4
 and that before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, it again arose, as the natural product of a state 
of society by which the French Revolution .was brought 
about. 
The connexion between the revival of Jansenism and 
the destruction of the Jesuits, is obvious. Mter the 
death of Louis XIV., the Jansenists rapidly gained 
ground, eyen in the Sorbonne ;46 and by the middle of 
the eighteenth century, they had organized a po,verful 
party in the French parliament. 47 About the same 
period, their influence began to sho,v itself in the exe- 
cutive government, and among the officers of the 
crown. ]'fachault, who held the important post of con- 


45 J anseni us was born in a 
village near Leerdam, and was 
educated, if I mistake not, in 
Utrpcht. 
4
 The introduction of J ansen- 
Ism into France is superficially 
related by Duvernet (Hist. de la 
Sorbonne, vol. ii. pp. 170-175); 
but the reader will find a con- 
temporary and highly character- 
istic account in Mém. de Motte- 
vUle, '\"01. ii. pp. 224-227. The 
connexion between it and the 
spirit of insubordination was re- 
marked at the time; and Des 
Réaux, who wrote in the middle 
of the seventpenth century, men- 
tions an opinion that the Fronde 
C étoit venue du J ansénisme.' 
Histomttes, vol. iv. p. 72. Orner 
Talon too says that, in 1648, c il 
se trou\"oit que tous ceux qui 
étoientde cette opinion n'aimoient 
ra.s Ie gouvernpment présent de 
l' état.' },[ém. d' Orner Talon, \"01. 
ii. pp. 280, 281. 

 Brienne, who knew Louis 


XIV. personaUy, saJs, C J ansé- 
nisme, l'horreur du roi.' lrlém. 
de ETienne, vol. ii. p. 240. 
Compare lJudos, }'[ém. Sec
ets, 
vol. i. p. 112. At the end of his 
reign he promoted a bishop on 
the avowed ground of his oppo- 
sition to the J ansenists; this was 
in 1713. Lettrts inéditts de 
)faintenon, vol. ii. pp. 396, 406 ; 
and see further vol. i. pp. 220, 
222. 
48 'La Sorbonne, mo1iniste 
sous Louis XIV, fut janséniste 
sous Ie régent, et toujours divisée.' 
lJuvcrnet, Hist. de la Sorbonnc, 
vol. ii. p. 225. 
47 On the strength of the Jan- 
scnists in the parliament of 
Paris, see Tocquevüle, Règlle d
 
Louis XV: TOL i. p. 352, \"01. ii. 
p. 176; Flassan, lJiplomati, 
vol. vi. p. 486; }'[ém. de G or- 
gel, vol. ii. p. 262; 
1[;m. de 
Bouillé, vo1. i. p. 67; Pal1nrr's 
Trcatise on the O/l,urch, vol. i. 
pp. 327, 328. 
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troller-general, was l..--nown to favour their opinions ;48 
and a few years after his retirement, choiseul was caned 
to the head of affairs; a man of considerable ability, 
by whom they were openly protected. 49 Their vie,vs 
,'{ere likewise supported by Laverdy, controller-general 
in 1764, and by rrerray, controller of finances in 1769. 50 
The procureur-general, Gilbert des 'loisins, was a J an- 
senist ;
l so also was one of his successors, Chauvelin;52 
and so was the advocate-general Pelletier de Saint- 
Fargean ;63 and so too was Camus, the well-known 
advocate of the clergy. M Turgot, the greatest states- 
man of the age, is said to have embraced the same 
opinions;M while Necker, who on two different occa- 
sions possessed almost supreme power, was notoriously 
a rigid Calvinist. To this may be added, that not only 
Necker, but also Rousseau, to whom a large share in 
causing the Revolution is justly ascribed, were born in 
Geneva, and drew their earliest ideas from that great 
nursery of the Calvinistic theology. 
In such a state of things as this, it was impossible 
that a body like the Jesuits should hold their ground. 
They were the last defenders of authority and tradition, 
and it was natural that they should fall in an age ,vhen 
statesmen were sceptics, and theologians were Calvinists. 
Even the people had already marked them for destruc- 
tion; and when Damiens, in 1757, attempted to assas- 
sinate the king, it was generally believed that they were 
the instigators of the act. 56 This 've now know to Le 


48 Lavallée, Hist. des Fran- 
çais, vol. iii. p. 439. 
48 Soulavi.e, Règne de Louis 
XVI, vol. i. pp. 31, 145. 
60 Tocqucvüle, Règlle de Louis 
...YV, vol. ii. p. 385; (Euvres de 
Voltaire, yol. live p. 275; Jl,fém. 
de Gwrgcl, voL i. pp. 49-5l. 
51 lJuv:rnet, Vie de Voltaire, 
p. 90. 
52 Lacretell e, XVIII- Sièclr, 
vol. ii. p. 119; Lavallie, vol. iii. 
p.477. 

3 Jl,fém. de George!, vol. i. p. 
67. 


6f La Fayette, .JIém. vol. ii. p. 
53; Dumont, Souvenirs, p. 164; 
Georgel, vol. ii. p. 353, vol. iii. p. 
10. 
6
 Soulavie, Règne de LouÏ3 
XVI, vol. iii. p. 137. 

8 'The Jesuits are charged by 
the vulgar as promoters of that 
attempt.' Letter from StanlflY, 
written in 1761, in Chatham 
Correspond. vol. ii. p. 127. 
Compare Campan, J.lfém. de 
J.l1ari.e Antoinette, \"01. iii. pp. 19, 
21; Sismondi, lJist. des .F'ranç. 
"01. xxix. pp. 111, 227. 
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false; but the existence of such a rumour is evidence 
of the state of the popular mind. At all events, the 
doom of the Jesuits was fixed. In April 1761, parlia- 
ment ordered their constitutions to be laid before them. 67 
In August, they were forbidden to receive novices, their 
colleges were closed, and a number of their most cele. 
brated works were publicly burned by the common 
hangman. 58 Finally, in 1762, another edict appeared, 
by which the Jesuits were condemned without even 
being heard in their o,Vll defence ;59 their property was 
directed to be sold, and their order secu]arized; thoy 
,vere declared' unfit to be admitted into a well-governed 
cOlmtry,' and their institute and society were formally 
abolished. 60 . 
Such was the way in which this great society, long 
the terror of the world, fell before the pressure of public 
opinion. 'Vhat makes its fall the more remarkable, is, 
that the pretext which was alleged to justify the exami- 
nation of its constitutions, was one so slight, that no 
former government would have listened to it for a single 
moment. This immense spiritual corporation was 
actually tried by a temporal court for ill faith in a 
mercantile transaction, and for refusing to pay a sum of 
money said to be due 1 61 The most important body in 
the Catholic church, the spiritual leaders of France, 
the educators of her youth, and the confessors of her 
kings, were brought to the bar, and sued in their col- 
lective capacity, for the fraudulent repudiation of a 
common debt 1 62 So marked ,,
as the predisposition of 



7 Lavallée, Hùt. des Franfais, 
vol. iii. p. 476. 

8 Flassan, IJiplomatiÆ Franç. 
,"oJ. vi. p. 491. 

 C Sans que les accusés 
eU8sent été entendus.' Lavallée, 
\"01. iii. p. 477. 'Pas un seul 
n's. été enrendu dans leur cause.' 
Bærrue1 sur CRist. du Jaco- 
binùme, vol. ii. p. 264. 
60 Lavallée, iii. p. 477; Fl assan, 
vi. pp. 504, 505; Sis11Umdi, xxix. 
p. 234; and the letters written 


by Diderot, who, though he was 
in Paris at the time, gives rather 
an incomplete accoun t, ltfém. de 
IJiderot, yo1. ii. pp. 127, 130- 
132. 
81 Flassan, Hùt. de la Diplo- 
matie, vol. vi. pp. 486-488. 
82 c Enfin ila furent mis (>n 
cause, et Ie parlement de Paris 
eut r étonnement et la Joie de T"oir 
les jésuites ßmenés devant lui 
comme de Yils banquerouticrs.' 
Lacrctelle, XVIII- Siècle, vol. ii. 
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uffairs, that it was not found necessary to employ for the 
destruction of the Jesuits any of those arts by which 
the popular mind is commonly inflamed. The charge 
upon which they were sentenced, .was not that they had 
plotted against the state; nor that they had corrupted 
the public morals; nor that they wished to subvert 
religion. These were the accusations which were 
brought in the seventeenth century, and which suited 
the genius of that age. But in the eighteenth century, 
all that was required was some trifling accident, that 
might serve as a pretence to justify what the nation had 
already determined. To ascribe, therefore, this great 
event to the banlrruptcy of a trader, or the intrigues of 
a mistress,63 is to confuse the cause of an act with the 
pretext under which the act is committed. In the eyes 
of the men of the eighteenth century, the real crime of 
the Jesuits was, that they belonged to the past rather 
than to the present, and that by defending the abuses 
of ancient establishments, they obstructed the progress 
of mankind. They stood in the way of the age, and the 
age swept them from its path. This was the real cause 
of their abolition: a cause not likely to be perceived by 
those writers, who, under the guise of historians, are 
only collectors of the prattle and gossip of courts; and 
.W ho believe that the destinies of great nations can be 
settled in the ante-chambers of ministers, and in the 
councils of kings. 
Mter the fall of the J esui ts, there seemed to be 
nothing remaining which could save the French church 
from immediate destruction. 64 rfhe old theological spirit 
had been for some time declining, and the clergy were 
suffering from their 01vn decay even more than from the 
attacks made upon them. The advance of knowledge 
,vas producing in France the same results as those 


p. 252. ' Condemned in France 
aH fraudulent traders.' Schlosser's 
Rigldeen.th Omtury, \"01. iv. p. 451. 
'is Se,"eral writers attribute 
the destruction of the Je:;uits to 
the exertions of :Madame de 
Pompadour 1 


j;4 Choiseul is reported to have 
said of the Jesuits: ' leur édu- 
cation détruite, tous les autres 
corps religieux tomberont d'eux- 
mêmes.' Barruel, lIist. du 
Jacobinis'l1le, vol. i. p. 63. 
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which I have pointed out in England; and the inc1'l'a
- 
ing attractions of scienco drew off Jnany illustrious Jl1en, 
,vho in a preceding age \vould have been active n1eln- 
bel's of the F'piritual profession. That splendid eloquence, 
for which the French clergy had been remarkable, wa.; 
now dying away, and there were no longer heard the 
voices of those great orators, at \vhosc hidding the 
temples had formerly been filled. 65 
[assillon \vas the last 
of that cc1ebrated race who had so enthralled the minrl, 
and the magic of \vhose fascination it is even now hard 
to withstand. Ho died in 1742; and after hinl thu 
.French clergy possessed no eminent l1lcn of any kind, 
neither thinkers, nor orators, nor writers. G6 K or (lid 
there seem the least possibility of their recovering their 
lost position. 'Vhile society ,,-as ath-ancing they wero 
receding. All the sources of their po,ver" ere dried up. 
They had no active leaders; they had lost the confidence 
of government; they had forfeited the respect of the 
people; they had become a mark for the gibes of the 
age. 67 
It does, at first sight, seem strange that, undf'r thf'se 


85 In 1771, Horace 'Valpole 
writes from Paris that the 
churches and convents were 
become so empty, as to C app<,'ar 
like abandoned theatres destined 
to destruction;' and this he con- 
trasts with his former experience 
of a different state of things. 
JVa/polls L tters, vol. v. p. 310, 
edit. 1840. 
.. C So low had the talents of 
the once illustrious church of 
};'rance fa.llen, that in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, 
when Chri
tianity itself '\U\8 
assailed, not one champion of 
note appeared in its ranks; and 
when the convocation of the 
clf>rgy, in 1770, published thpjr 
f:
mous auathema against the 
dangl'r9 of unbelipfJ and offered 
rpwards fur the bpst rg
aJs in 
dpfení'f} of the Chribtian faith, 


the productions called fort h were 
80 despicable that they sensibly 
injured the cause of religion.' 
Alison's l/ist. of Europe, \"01. i. 
pp. 180, 181. 
87 In 1766, the TIe",. "
illiam 
Cole writ('B to Alban J3ntler: C I 
travelled to Paris tbrough Lillo 
and Cambray in tllf'ir public 
voitures, and was gr('atJy scan- 
dalized and amu7ed at the open 
and unreBf'r\""ecl disrespect, both 
of the trading and 1lliJita.r,y 
p"eople, for their clergy and re- 
ligious pstablishment. 'Vhen I 
got to Paris, it"\\11 mueh worSt': 
111Ù/s Original J ttt s, second 
scrips, vol. iv. p. 48.S. S('e &l
o 
JVa/polls L tiers to Lady, U,.lS ry. 
T01. ii. p. 513, Nit. 1''18; ßnd 
the comp1.
int mnde at IJ 'bßnc;on 
in 17Gl, in I J,m, ,... d rCJl- 
taire, p. 113. 
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circumstances, the French clergy should have been able, 
for nearly thirty years after the abolition of the Jesuits, 
to maintain their standing, so as to interfere with im- 
punity in public affairs. 68 The truth, however, is, that 
this temporary reprieve of the ecclesiastical order was 
o,ving to that movement ,vhich I have already noticed, 
and by virtue of which the French intellect, during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, changed the ground 
of its attack, and, directing its energies against politi- 
cal abuses, neglected in some degree those spiritual 
abuses to which its attention had been hitherto confined. 
1'he result was, that in France the government enforced 
a policy w.hich the great thinkers had indeed originated, 
but respecting which they were becoming less eager. 
1'he most eminent Frenchmen were beginning their 
attacks upon the state, and in the heat of their new 
warfare they slackened their opposition to the church. 
But in the mean time, the seeds they had sown germi- 
nated in the state itseJf. So rapid was the march of 
afl:LÏrs, that those anti-ecclesiastical opinions which, 
a few years earlier, were punished as the paradoxes of 
designing men, were now taken up and put into execu- 
tion by senators and ministers. 1'he rulers of France 
carried into eflect principles which had hitherto been 
8imply a matter of theory; and thus it happened, as iR 
always the case, that practical statesmen only apply and 
work out ideas which have long before been suggested 
by more advanced thinkers. 
}{enco it followed, that at no period during the eigh- 
teenth century did the speculative classes and practical 
('lasses thoroughly combine against tho church: since, 
in the first half of the century, the clergy were prin- 
cipally assailed by the literature, anù not by the 
government; in the latter half of the century, by tho 
government, and not by the literature. Some of tho 
circumstances of this Ringular transition ha.ve been 


II And also to retain their im- rcyenue of ' somewhat under 
mf'n
e property, which, whE'n the 75,000,000 francs.' Alüon'. 
Hc\,o]utJon occurred, was csti- Furope, yol. i. p. 183, \"'01. ii. p. 
mated at 80,000,000l. Englif'h 20, vo!. xi'\". pp. 12
, 123. 
monry, bringing in a Jt.'H.l'ly 
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already stated, and I hope clearly brought before the 
mind of the reader. I no,v purpose to complete the- 
generalization, by proving that a corresponding change 
,\Tas taking place in all other branches of inquiry; and 
tllat, ,vhile in the first period attention was chiefly 
directed to,vards mental phenomena, it ,vas in the sec011d 
period more directed towards physical phenomena. 
From this, the political movement received a vast acces- 
sion of strength. For the French intellect, shifting 
the scene of its labours, diverted the thoughts of men 
from the internal to the external, and concentrating 
attention upon their material rather than upon their 
spiritual ,vants, turned against the encroachments of 
the state an hostility formerly reserved for the encroach- 
luents of the church. vVhenever a tendency arises to 
prefer what comes from without to ,vhat comes from 
,vithin, and thus to aggrandize matter at the expense of 
mind, there mIl also be a tendency to believe that an 
institution ,vhich hampers our opinions is less hurtful 
than one which controls our acts
 Precisely in the same 
way, men who reject the fundamental truths of religion, 
will care little for the extent to which those truths are 
perverted. 
fen who deny the existence of the Deity 
and the immortality of the Boul, will take no heed of 
the way in which a gross and formal worship obscures 
those sublime doctrines. All the idolatry, all the cere- 
monials, all the pomp, all the dogmas, and all the 
traditions by,vhich religion is retarded, will give thmll 
no disquietude, because they consider the opinions that 
are checked to be equally false with those that are 
favoured. 'Vhy should they, to whom transcendental 
truths are unknown, labour to remove the superstitions 
which darken the truths? Such a generation, so fhr 
from attacking ecclesiastical usurpations, would rather 
look on the clergy as convenient tools to ensnare the 
ignorant and control the vu]gar. Therefore it is thai 
we rarely hear of a sincere atheist being a zealous 
polelnic. But if that should occur, ,vhich 3f century 
ngo occurred in France; if it should happen that men 
of great energy, and actuated by the feelings I have 
described, were to find themselves in the presence of a 
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political despotism,-they would direct against it the 
whole of their powers; and they would act 'with the 
more determined vigour, because, believing that their 
all was at stake, temporal happiness would be to them 
not only the first, but also the sole consideration. 
It is from this point of view that the progress of those 
atheistical opinions, which now rose in France, becomes 
a matter of great though painful interest. And the 
date at which they appeared, fully corroborates ,vhat I 
have just said respecting the change that took place in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The first great 
work in which they were openly promulgated, was the 
celebrated Encyclopædia, published in 1751. 69 Before 
that time such degrading opinions, though occasionally 
broached, were not held by any men of ability; nor 
could they in the preceding state of society have mado 
much impression upon the age. But during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, they affected every de- 
partment of French literature. Between 1758 and 
1770, atheistical tenets rapidly gained ground ;70 and in 
1770 ,vas published the famous ,york, called the Systern 
of Nature; the success, and, unhappily, the ability of 
which, makes its appearance an important epoch in the 
history of France. Its popularity was immense ;71 and 


89 
I. Barante (Littérature 
Française au XVIII- Siècle, p. 
9-1) says, 'On arriva bientõt à 
tout nier; déjà l'incrédulité avait 
rejeté les preuves divines de la 
révélation, et avait abjuré les 
devoirs et les souvenirs chrétiens; 
fin vit alors l' athéisme If>ver un 
front plus hardi, et proclamcr 
que tout sentiment reIigieu...""{ étatt 
une rêverie ct un désordre de 
l' esprit humain. C' cst de l' é- 
poque de l'Encyclopédie que 
<latcnt les écrits où cette opinion 
I-'st Ie plus exprC'ssément pro- 
fessée. Ils furent p('u imités.' 
This last sentence is erroneuus, I 
am sorry to say. 
70 'Da.ns un illt('rvalle de 


douze années, de 1758 à 1770, la 
littérature françaisA fut souill
e 
par un grand nombre d'ouvrag('s 
olÌ l'athéisme étoit ouvertement 
profE'ssé.' Lacretelle, XVIII- 
Siècle, vo1. ii. p. 310. 
71 Voltaire, who wrote against 
it, mentions its diffusion among 
all classes, and saJs it was read 
by 'des savants, des ignorants, 
des femmE's.' JJict. Philos. article 
lJicu, soction i'\"., in æuvres de 
Voltaire, vol. xxx'\"iii. p. 366: see 
also vol. lxvii. p. 260; LOllg- 
champ et Wagnière, ...lfé1n. sur 
Voltaire, '\"01. i. pp. 13, 334; 
Lettres inédite.fl de Voltaire, vol. 
ii. pp. 210, 216; and a letter 
from him in CQrref.jJf'nd. tb 
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the yiews it contains are so c1early and nlethodicallv 
arran[!'ed, n
 to have earned for it the name of the code 
of atheism. 72 Fi,e years later, the Archbishop of Tou- 
lou
e, in a formal address to the l.-ing on behalf of the 
clergy, declared that atheism had now become the pre- 
",ailing opinion. 73 This, like aU similar assertions, must 
ha'Ç'e been an exaggeration; but that there was n large 
amount of truth in it, i
 kno,vn to whoever has studied 
the mental habits of the generation immediately pre- 
ceding the Revolution. Among the inferior class of 
.writers, Damilaville, Deleyre, Maréchal, N aigeon, Tous- 
f'aint, were active supporters of that cold and gloomy 
dog111a, ,vhich, in ordcr to extinguish the hope of a 
future life, hlots out from the mind of man the glorious 
instincts of his own inlmortality.74 And, strange to say, 
Fcveral even of the higher intellects were unable to 
escape the contagion. Atheism was openly advocated 
hy Condorcet, by D'Alembert, by Diderot, by Helvl,tills, 
hy Lalande, by Laplace, by :1Iirabcau, and by 8aint 
Lambert. 75 Indeed, so thoroughly did all this Jaarmo- 


Ðudeffimd, yo1. ii. p. 329. Com- 
rare Tcnnemann, Gcsch. deT 
Phi/os. vol. xi. p. 320: emit 
ungcth('iltem Beifalle aufgenom- 
men wordcu und gross en Einfluss 
gehaLt hat.' 
72 'Le code monstrueux 
d'8.théi
m('.' Biog. U'lliv. vol. 
xxix. p. 88. l\Iorellet, 'Who in 
f-uch matt('rB was by no means It. 
harsh juc1ge, saJs, C Le Systènz
 
de la }.'atllre, surtout, est un 
catéchisme d'athéisme complet.' 
Ilfém. de J.'Iorelltt, '\"01. i. p. 133. 

t:iurllin (Geseh. cùr thælog. 
U1JJsensclw!ten, yo1. ii. p. 4-10) 
ca.lls it C f'in Sv!"tcm des cntschie- 
denen Athf'iFri'IUS :' while Tenne- 
rnnnn, who has gi'\"en by fa.r the 
bt.st account of it I ha.T'e rnf't with, 
F:l)"S, 'Es m8.('hte bf'i seinem 
Er
cheinen gewaltigE'8 Aufsf'h('n, 
'Ind if,t fa..t imm(.r ala da.. Hand- 
Luch dE's Atheif;mu8 betrachtet 


'Worden.' Ge.sch. dcr Pl,ü08. Y01. 
xl. p. 349. 
71 C Le mODstrueux athéisme 
f'st deyenu l'opinion dominante.' 
&ulattÏe, R
qne de Loui
 }""V I, 
yo1. iii. p. 16: the address of the 
archbishop 'With It. d('putntion, 
C muni des poU""oirs de l'assem- 
bléf' générale du clE'rgé,' in Sep- 
tember 17ïtJ. 
7f Biog. Univ. yoJ. x. pp. 4';" 1, 
669, Y01. xxTii. p. 8, vol. xxx. p. 
õ42; },!lm. de BrÏ88ot, vol. i. p. 
30;'; ToclJ,ueville, Règne de LQlliø 
X1
 "\"01. Ii. p. 77. 
7S j1fem. of Mallet du Pan, vul. 
i. p. 50; Soulavie, INgne dt> EQui8 
XVI, vol. v. p. 127; lJarrud, 
lli
t. du JacolJin, vol. i. pp. 104, 
135, 225, Y01. ii. p. 23, ypI. iii. p. 
200; I ife of Romilly, yol. i. pp. 
46, 145; Stäudlin, 
olog. 
JViss flsc'haftcn, '\"01. ii. p. .UO; 
Georgel, 11[' I. Y01. ii. pp. 250 
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nize with the general temper, that in society men 
boasted of what, in other countries, and in other days, 
has been a rare and singular error, an eccentric taint, 
which those affected by it were ,villing to conceal. In 
1764 Hume met, at the house of Baron d'Holbach, a 
party of the most celebrated Frenchmen then residing 
in Paris. The great Scotchman, who was no doubt 
aware of the prevailing opinion, took occasion to raise 
an argument as to the existence of an atheist, properly 
so called; for his own part, he said, he had never 
chanced to meet with one. 'You have been somewhat 
unfortunate,' replied Holbach; 'but at the present 
moment you are sitting at table with seventeen of 
them. ' 76 
This, sad as it Ü;, only forms a single aspect of that 
immense movement, by which, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, the French intellect was "ith- 
ùrawn from the study of the internal, and concentrated 
upon that of the external world. Of this tendency, we 
find an interesting instance in the celebrated WOI k of 
Helvétius, unquestionably the ablest and most influential 
treatise on morals which }'rance produced at this period. 
It was publi
hed in 1758 ;77 and, although it bears the 
title of an essay on 'the l\Iind,' it does not contain a. 
Ringle passage from which we could infer that the mind, 
in the sense in which the word is commonly used, has 
any existence. In this work, which, during fifty years, 
was the code of French morals, principles are laid ùown 


:J50 ; Grimm, Correspond. yo1. 
xv. p. 87; Mém. de lrfO'rellet, 
\"01. i. p. 130; Lepan, Vie de 
Voltaire, p. 369; Ten ncmann , 
f;esch. dcr Phi/os. vol. xi.. p. 360 ; 
Jfusset PatM.'1, Vie de Rousseau, 
vol. ü. pp. 177, 297; lr[hn. dB 
Genli8, vol. v. p. 180; Hitchcock's 
Gool. p. 263; ...,fhn. d' Þinnay, 
\"01. ii. pp. 63, 66, 76. 
78 This was related to Romilly 
hy Diderot. Life of R01llilly, yol. 
i. pp. 131,132: seealsoBurton's 
JÄfe of Humr, vol. ii. pp. 
20. 
VOL. 11. A A 


Priestley, who yisited France in 
1774, saJs, that 'all the philo- 
sophical persons to whom I was 
introduced at Paris (were) un- 
believers in Christianity, and 
{'\"en proff'ssed atheists.' Pritst- 
le:v s ..Jlemoirs, vol. i. p. 74. See 
alf10 a letter by Horace Wal- 
pole, written from Paris in 176b 
(lfalpole's Lett rS,edit. lR40, vol. 
v. p. 96): 'their awowed doctrino 
is a.theism.' 
77 lJiog. Univ. vol. n. p. 29. 
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,vhich bear exactly the 
ame relation to ethics that 
atheism bears to theology. Heh'étius, at the beginning 
of his inquiry, assumes, as an incontestable fact, that the 
difierenco between man and other animals is the result 
of a difference in their external form; and that if, for 
t':.\.ample, our wrists, instead of ending with hands and 
flexible fingers, had lnerelyended like H, horse's foot, we 
should hayc always rCInained wanderers on the face of 
the earth, ignorant of every art, entirely defenceless, 
and having no other concern but to ayoid the attacks of 
,vild beasts, and find the needful supply of our daily 
food. 78 That the structure of our bodies is the sole 
cause of our boasted superiority, becomes endent, when 
,ve consider that our thoughts are sllllply the product of 
two f.1.culties, ,\phich ,vo have in common with all other 
animals; namely, the faculty of receiving ÏIllpressions 
from external objects, and the faculty of remenlbcr- 
ing those impres
ions after they are receiyed.;9 From 
this, says Helvétius, it follows, that the internal powers 
of man being the same as those of all other ælimals, 
our sensibility and our memory woulù be useless, if it. 
were not for those extern
tl peculiarities by which W
 
are eminently distinguished, and to which ,ve owe every 
thing that is most valuable. 80 These position
 being 
laid down, it is easy to deduce all tho essential princi- 
ples of moral actions. For, JllCIDory being ll1erely one 
of the organs of physical sensibility,Rl and judgment 
being only a sensation,82 all notions of duty and of 



8 'Si la nature, au lieu de 
JnaillS et do doigts flexibles, eût 
tf'rminó nos poig'Df'tl'l rar un pied 
de cheval; qui doute que les 
hommeg, sans art, sans babi- 
tations, sans défense contra 1('8 
unimaux, tout occupés du soin de 
pourToir à. leur nourriture et 
d'éviter lea bêtes féroces, ne 
fusqcnt encore l'rrants dans les 
forêts comme des troupeaux 
fugitif
 ?' Hf!t.élius, De r };.r;prü, 
vol. i. p. 2. Had IIelvétius eyer 
read the attack of Aristotle 
against Anaxagoras for ft65l'rting 
that ðuì Tð Xfîocu 'XliV, 


q>POVI/-Lc:,TaTOV flJ1a& ";;)11 (WCIW .,b., 
livfJpwJroll ? Cudworth, I t II ct. 
S!lst. vol. iii. p. 311. 
,.. D r Esprit, '\"01. i. p. 2. 
.. Ibid. '\"01. i. p. 4. 
I. 'En effet In m{.moire ne 
peut être qu'un dC's organes de In. 
sensibilité ph,ysique.' vol. i. p. 
6. Compare wbat:\I. LepeUetier 

a.ys on this, in his PhY8ioiogi 
..-,.rdical , vol. iii. p. 2i2. 
12 'D'où je conclus 'que tout 
jugement n'est qu'une sensation.' 
D r Esprit, vol. i. p. 10; 'Jug, r, 
comme je l'ai déjà prouvé, n.est 
propr. mf'llt que ßt'lltir.' p. 41. 
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virtue must be tested by their relation to the senses; in 
other words, by the gross amount of physical enjoyment 
to which they give rise. This is the true basis of moral 
philosophy. To take any other view, is to allow our- 
selves to be deceived by conventional expressions, which 
have no foundation except in the prejudices of ignorant 
men. Our vices and our virtues are solely the result of 
our passions; and our passions are caused by our phy- 
,ical sensibility to pain and to pleasure. s3 It ,vas in this 
way that the sense of justice first arose. To physical 
:-;ensibility men o,ve pleasure and pain; hence the feel- 
ing of their own interests, and hence the desire of living 
together in societies. Being assembled in society, there 
grew up the notion of a general interest, since, without 
it, society could not hold together; and, as actions are 
only just or unjust in proportion as they minister to 
this general interest, a measure was established, by 
which justice is discriminated from injustice. 84 \Vith 
the same inflexible spirit, and ,\rith great fullness of 
illustration, Helvétius examines the origin of those 
other feelings which regulate human actions. Thus, 
he says that both ambition and friendship are entirely 
the work of physical sensibility. 
fen yearn after fame, 
qn account either of the pleasure which they expect the 
mere possession of it will give, or else as the n1f'anS of 
snb
equently procuring other pleasures. 85 As to friend- 
ship, the only use of it is to increase our pleasures or 
mitigate our pains; and it is v,ith this object that a 


d 'Né sensible à la doulcllr et d'intl.rêt personnel; que sans in- 
au plaisir, c'est à 1& sensibilité térêt personnel ils ne se fussent 
ph)"sique que l'homme doit scs point rasbemblésen 80ciété, n'eus- 
pa
sions; et à Sf'S passions, qu'il sent point fait entr'eux de con- 
doit tollS sea '\"icf's et tOlltE'S ses yentions, qu'il n'y eût point eu 
vf'rtus.' I&id. yol. ii. p. 53; Rnd d'intérêt général, par conséqucnt 
seo yoL i. p. 239. point d'actions justes ou injustûs ; 
8. I Une fois parvenu à cetto et qu'ainsi la sensibilit
. physique- 
vérité, je découvre fa.cilcmf'nt la et l'intérl.t personnel ont été les 
sourCA des '\"ertus humaines; je auteurs de toute ju
tice: JUd. 
vois que sans la scnsibilité à. 13. \'01. i. p. 278. 
Iloulf'llr í't au pla.isir physique, 11-' /J l' Esprit, TOI. ii. pp. 19,20, 
lu
 hommes, sa.ns désirs, fians 30, 34,293, 294, 318. Compare 
pastiions, ('ga.lemrnt indiftl'r('nts Epi(,unlfl, in Diog. J aert. de rite 
à. tout, n'eUb!)ent point cunllU Pllilo8.lib. x. M'g. ] 20,Yo1. i. p. G5'. 
AA:l 
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man lon
R to hold comnlunion ,,--ith hiR frif'nd. 86 He- 
yond tIus, life has nothing to offf'r. To 10"\""(' what iR good 
for the sake of the goodnes
, is as impos
ihle as to love 
wbat is bad for the sake of the evi1. 87 The mother who 
weeps for the loss of her child, is solely actuated by 
selfishness; she mourns because a pleasure is taken 
from her, and because she sees a void difficult to fill 
up.88 So it is, that the loftiest virme
, as wen as the 
meanest vices, are equally caused by tho pleasurp ,ve 
find in the exercise of them. 89 This iR the great nlover 
and originator of all. Every thing' that we have, and 
('very thing that ,ve are, ,ve owe to tho external ,vorld; 
nor is )Ian himself aught else except what he is made 
by the objects which surround him. 90 
The views put forward in this celebrated 
ork I have 
Rtated at Rome length; not so much on account of the 
ahility with ,vhich they are advocated, fiS on account of 
the clue they furnish to the mOVf'ments of a most re- 
markable age. Indeed, so completely did they harnloni7
 
with the prevailing tendencies, that they not only 
quickly obtained for their author a vast European 
reputation,91 but, during many years, they continued to 
increase in influence, and, in France in particular, they 
exercised great sway.92 As that was the country in 


" De r Esprit, 
ol. ii. p. 45. 
He sums up: · il lI'ensuit que 
l'amitié, ainsi que l'avarice, l'or- 
gueil, l'ambition et les autres 
passions, pst l' effet immédiat de 
la sensibiliw physique.' 
81 'Illui est aussi impossible 
d'aim('r Ie bien pour Ie bien, qUA 
d'aimer Ie mal pour Ie mal.' Ibid. 
vol. i. p. 73. 
II [l id. vol. ii. p. 249. 
· Ibid. 
ol. ii. p. 58. 
.. '
ous sommes uniquement 
ce que nous font les obJet8 qui 
nous environncnt.' Ibid. vol. ii. 
p. 306. 
II So.int Surin, n zealous oPPO- 
lwnt of ne1vétiu
, admits that 
. l('!. 
trang-ers lea plus éminent 


par leurs dig-nité
 ou par leurs 
lumières, désiraicnt d'être intro- 
duits chez un philosophe dont 
Ie nom retentissait dans toute 
l'Europe.' Biog. U1tiv. vol. xx. 
p.33. 
n TIriRsot (If''fn()ir'
, vol. i. p. 
339) says, that in li75, 'Ie sys- 
tème d.Hel'\"étius nvait alOl'S 18 
plus grande vogue.' Turgot, who 
wrot.e against it, complains that 
it was prni
ed · avec une Rorte de 
fureur' (æuvru d Turgnt, vol. 
ix. p. 297); and Georgel (lV'- 
moira, vol. ii. p. 256) say
, 'ce 
livre, écrit a
ec un stýle p]pin de 
chaleur et d'ima
8, se trouvoi \ 
sur toutes los toilettes.' 
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which they arose, so also was it the country to which 
they were best adapted. 1radame Dudeffand, ,vho passed 
her long life in the midst of French society, and was 
one of the keenest observers of her time, has expressed 
this with great happiness. The work of Helvétius, f'he 
says, is popular, since he is the man ,vho has told to all 
their own secret. 93 
True it was, that, to the contemporaries of Helvétius, 
his views, notwithstanding their immense popularity, 
bore the appearance of a secret; because the connexion 
between them and the general march of events was, as 
yet, but dimly perceived. To us, however, who, after 
this interval of time, can examine the question ,vith the 
resources of a larger experience, it is obvious how such 
a system met the wants of an age of which it was the 
exponent and the mouthpiece. That HelvétiUB must 
have carried ,\yith him the sympathies of his country- 
men, is clear, not only from the evidence we have of his 
success, but also from a more comprehensive view of 
the general complexion of those times. Even while he 
was still pursuing his labours, and only four years 
before he published them, a work appeared in France, 
which, though displaying greater ability, and possessing 
a higher influence than that of Helvétius, did, never- 
theless, point in exactly the same direction. I allude to 
the great metaphysical treatise by Condillac, in many 
respects one of the most remarkable productions of the 
eighteenth century; and the authority of which, during 
two generations, ,vas so ilTesistible, that, without Borne 
acquaintance with it, we cannot possibly understand 
the nature of those complicated movements by which 
the French Revolution 'vas brought about. 
In 175.1,94 Condillac put forth his celebrated work 


113 C D' ailleurs Ie siècl(' de Louis 
XV se reconnut dans 1'0u\7age 
(l'IIeh-étiU8, et on prêto ù. '\Ime. 
Duddfalld c(' mot fin at profond: 
.. C'est un homme qui a dit 10 

ecrct de tout Ie monde." , Cou- 
.,i l, llist. d la Phüos. I. série, 
vol. iii. p. 201. Compare Corresp. 
d8 Dllclfffand, vol. i. p. xxii.; and 


a similar sentiment in Jfém. de 
Roland, vol. i. p. 104. The rela- 
tion of Helv.étius's work to thE" 
prevailing philosophy is noticed 
in Cmllt 8 PM/os. ]>08. vol. iii. 
pp. 791, 792. vol. v. pp. 744, 
745. 
84 Biog. Univ. vol. ix. p. 399. 
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on the mmd; the very title of whicll was a proof of the 
bias ,rith which it was written. Although thiR profound 
thinker aimed at nothing less than an exhaustive 
analysis of the human faculties, and although he is pro- 
nounced by a very able, but hostile critic, to be the only 
metaphysician France produced during the eighteenth 
century,95 stilllw found it utterly impossible to escapt' 
fi'om thoso tendencies to,yards the external wllich 
!!overned his own age. The consequence was, that h(' 
('aBed his work a' Treatise on Sensations ;'96 and in it 
he peremptorily asserts, that every thing we know. i
 
the result of sensation; by which he mpans the eflèet 
proùuced on us by the action of the external world. 
'Vhatever may bo thought of the accuracy of this 
opinion, there can be no doubt that it is enforced with a 
closeness and severity of reasoning which deserves the 
highest praise. To examine, however, the argnment
 
by which his vie,v is supporteù, would lead to a dis- 
cussion foreign to my present object, which is, merely 
to point out the relation between his philosophy and tbp 
general temper of his contemporaries. 'Yithout, there- 
fore, pretending to anything like a critical examination 
of this celebrated book, I ,vill simply bring togetber tbi' 
essential positions on which it is based, in order to 
illustrate the 11arnlony between it and the intellectua 
habits of the age in which it appeared. 97 
The materials from ,vhich the philos0pby of Condillac 
was originally drawn, were contained in tbp O'rpat work 
published by Locke about sixty years beforo this time. 
But though much of what waR most es
('ntial wa
 
borrowed from the English philosopher, there was one 
very important point in wllich the disciple differed from 
his master. .And this difference is strikingly cba.rac- 


8
 I Condillac est Ie ml-taph) si- 
cien fran\"8is du XVllle siècle.' 
C0'U8in, Bist. d la Philo8. I. série, 
vol. iii. p. 83. 
M I Trait.é des Sensations,' 
which, as 1\1. Cousin says, is, 
I E1ßns comparaison, Ie chef-d'æu- 
vre de Condillac.' HiBt. de la 
PI i!()s. II, bt"rie, 
ol. ii, p, 77. 


87 On the imm('n5e inflnence 
of Condillac, compare Heno21ard, 
Hi8t. d la 7Jfid dne, 
ol. ii. 
p. 355; Cumer, .t.logu, '"'01. iii, 
p. 387; BroU88ai,
, CQllrø d 
Phrénolog
, pp. 45, 6A-il, 829; 
Pinel, Al"'n. ..1fental, p. 94; 
lJrou'n'ø PMl08. of 111 J/; "f, r. 
212. 
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teristic of the direction which the French intellect wa" 
no\v taking. Locke, with some looseness of expression, 
and possibly 'With some looseness of thought, had as- 
serted the separate existence of a power of reflection, 
and had maintained that by means of that power the 
products of sensation became available. 98 Condillac, 
moved by the prevailing temper of his own time, would 
not hear of such a distinction. He, like most of his 
contemporaries, was jealous of any claim which in- 
creased the authority of the internal, and weakened 
that of the external. He, therefore, altogether rejects 
the faculty of reflection as a source of our ideas; and 
this partly because it is but the channel through \vhich 
ideas run from the senses, and partly because in its 
origin it is itself a sensation. 99 Therefore, according to 
him, the only question is as to the way in which our 
contact with nature supplies us ,vith ideas. For in this 
scheme, the faculties of man are solely caused by the 
operation of his senses. The judgments which "e form 
are, says Condillac, often ascribed to the hand of thp 
Deity; a convenient mode of reasoning, .which has only 
ariJ::)en from the difficulty of analyzing them. tOO BJ 
couç;idering ho\v our judgments actually arise, we can 
alono remove these obscurities. The fact is, that 
the attention we give to an object is nothing but the 


.8 'Vhcther or not Locke held 
that reflection is an independent 
as well as a s<'parate faculty, is 
uncertain ; becau
e passages 
could be quoted from his writings 
to prove either the affirmative or 
the negati,"o. Dr. 'VheweU 
justly remarks, that Locke uses 
the word so vaguely as to 'allow 
his disci plcs to ma.ke of his doc- 
trinps wh
t th<,y please.' llistory 
(If .J.l[uTal Pltilusophy, 1852, p. 71. 
tII 'Locke distingue deux 

ources de nos idées, les sens et 
la réflcxion. Il seroit plus eXlLct do 
11' en recolllloitrequ'une, soit parre- 
que la rótlexion n'est dans son 
principe quo lu. sl'll!'ation même, 


soit parce qu' eUe est moins la 
source des idées que Ie canal par 
lequel elles découlent des sens.' 
Condillac, Traité des Sensations. p. 
13: see also, at pp. 19, 216, tho 
way in which sensation becomes 
reflection; and the summing up, 
at p. 416, 'que toutes nos con- 
noiss1\nccs viennent des senfl, et 
particulièrement du toucher.' 
100 lIe says of 
allebranche 
(Traité de8 &JZsations, p. 312), 
'ne pouvant comprendre com- 
ment nOU8 formcrions nous- 
mêmps ces jngemens, illes attri- 
bue à Dieu ; manière de raisonmor 
fort commode, et presque toujours 
1.1 ressource des philosophes.' 
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sensation which that object excites ;101 and what we cal] 
abstract ideas are merely different ways of being attcn- 
tive.1 ot Ideas being thus generated, the subsequent 
process is very simple. To attend to two ideas at t.he 
same time, is to compdre them; so that comparison is 
not a result of attention, but is rather the attention it- 
self. 103 This at once gives us the faculty of judging, 
because directly ,ve institute a comparison, ,ve do of 
necessity foml a judgnlent. 104 Thus, too, memory is a 
transformed sensation ;105 while the imagination is 
nothing but memory, which, being carried to its highest 
possible vivacity, makes what is absent appear to be 
present. lOG The impressions we receive from the ex- 
ternal world being, therefore, not tho cause of our 
faculties, but being tho faculties themselves, the con- 
clusion to which we are driven is inevitable. It follows. 

ays Condillac, that in man nature is the beginning of 
aU; that to nature we owe the whole of our knowledge; 
that we only instruct ourselves according to her lessons; 
and that the entire art of rea.soning consists in con- 
tinuing the work which she has appointed us to per- 
form. 107 
It is so impossible to mi,;take the tendency of these 
news, that I need not attempt to estimate their re:;)ult 


101 'Mais à peine j'arrête 1& 
vue sur un objet, que les sensa- 
lions particulières que j'en re<;ois 
sont l'attention même que jo lui 
donne.' Traité d s S tsatwns, 
p.16. 
102 'Ne sont que diflërentes 
manières d'être o.ttentif.' p. 122. 
101 'Dès qu'il yo. double atten- 
tion, il y & comparaison; CAr être 
attentif à deux idées ou les com- 
parer, c' est 130 même chose.' p. 
17. 
104 'D

 qu'il Y & comparaison, 
il y a jugement.' p. 65. 
10$ 'La mémoire n'est donc que 
la sensation tra.nsforméc.' p. 17. 
Compare p. 61. 


loa L'imagination est 10. mé- 
moirp même, par'\"enue à toute la 
'\"ivacité dont clIe Cbt SUbc('ptible.' 
p. 78. 'Or j'a.i appclé imagina- 
tion cette mémoire rive qui fait 
paroitre presont co qui est li.b 
sent.' p. 245. 
..1 'Il résulte de cctte vérité, 
que 10. nature commence tout en 
nous: aussi o.i-je démontrå que, 
dans Ie principe ou dans Ie' cum- 
mencement, nos connoisBances 
sont uniquoment son ou"\"rage, 
que nous ne nous instruisons 
que d'après scs IL'çons, et que tout 
l'1.rt de raisunnrr consish( à con- 
tinuer comme elle nous a fait 
L'Orumt.'llccr.' p. 178. 
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otherwise than by measuring the extent to which they 
were adopted. Indeed, the zeal with which they were 
now carried into every department of know ledge, can 
only surprise those who, being led by their habits of 
mind to study history in its separate fragments, have not 
accustomed themselves to consider it as an united whole, 
and who, therefore, do not perceive that in every great 
epoch there is some one idea at work, which is more 
powerful than any other, and ,vhich shapes the events of 
the time and determines their ultimate issue. In France, 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, this 
idea .was, the inferiority of the internal to the external. 
It was this dangerous but plausible principle ,vhich 
drew the attention of men from the church to the state; 
which was seen in Helvétius the most celebrated of the 
:French moralists, and in Condillac the most celebrated 
of the French metaphysicians. It was this same 
principle which, by increasing, if I may so say, the 
reputation of Nature, induced the ablest thinkers to 
devote themselves to a study of her laws, and to 
abandon those other pursuits which had been popular in 
the preceding age. In consequence of this movement, 
such wonderful additions were made to every branch of 
physical science, thati more new truths concerning the 
external world were discovered in ]'rance during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century than during all the 
previous periods put together. The details of these 
discoveries, so far as they have been Aubservient to the 
general purposes of civilization, will be related in 
another place; at present I will indicate only the most 
prominent, in order that the reader may understand the 
course of the subsequent argument, and may Hee the 
connexion between them and the }1rench Hevolution. 
Taking a general view of the external world, ,ve may 
say, that the three most important forces by ,vhich the 
operations of nature are effected, are heat, light, and 
electrici ty; including under this last magnetic and 
galvanic phenomena. On all these subjects, the French. 
for the first time, now exerted themselves with AiQ'nal 
snccess. In rega.rd to heat, not only were the nHttc
ial" 
for snbsequent induction collected with illdefutigJ.blc 
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industry, but before that generation passed away, the 
induction was actually made; for while the laws of its 
radiation were worked out by Prevost,108 those of its 
conduction were established by Fourier, who, just before 
the }tevolution, employed himself in raising therJnotic:i 
to a science by the deductive application of that cele- 
brated mathematical theory which he contrived, and 
which still bears his name. 109 In regard to electricit), 
it is enough to notice, during the Bame period, the im- 
portant experiments of D' Alibard, followed by those 
vast labours of Coulomb, which brought electrical 
phenomena under the jurisdiction of the mathematics, 
and thus completed what CEpinus had already pre- 
pared. llo As to the laws of light, those ideas 'vere now 
accumu1ating which rendered possible the great steps 
that, at the close of the century, were taken by Malus, 
and still later by Fresnel. 111 Both of these eminent 
Frenchmen not only made important additions to our 


108 Compare Powell on Radiant 
Heat, p. 261, in Second Rep. of 
Brit. Assoc.; Whewell's lIiatory 
qt' Scienc s, vol. ii. p. ,)26; and 
his Plâlosoplty, '\"01. i. pp. 339, 
3 W. Prevost was professor at 
GeneTa; but his great views 
were follo\\ed up in France by 
Dulong and Petit; and the cele- 
brated thE'ory of dew by Dr.'Vells 
is merely an application of them. 
Hersclu?l's Nat. Philosophy, pp. 
163, 315, 316. Respecting the 
further prosecution of these in- 
quiries, and our present know- 
h'dg
 of radiant heat, see Liebig 
and Ko-pp's Reports, vol. i. p. 79, 
vol. iii. p. 30, TOL iv. p. 45. 
109 On Fourier's mathematical 
tlteory of 'conduction, sce Comte, 
J>hüos. Positive, vol. i. pp. 142, 
175, 345, 346, 351, '\"01. ii. pp. 
453, 651; Prout's Brid.qewat r 
Treatise, pp. 203, 204; Kelland 
on Heat, p. 6, in Brit. Assoc. for 
1841; Erman's Siberia, vol. i. p. 
243; Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. i. 


p. 169; Hitchcoclès Geology, p. 
198; Pouillct, F1émens de Phy- 
sique, ii. 696, 697. 
110 Coulomb's memoirs on elec- 
tricity and magnetism were pub- 
lished from 1782 to 1789. Fifth 
Report of Brit. Assoc. p. 4. Com- 
pare Lit hig and Kopp's R('ports, 
\"01. iii. p. 128; and on his re- 
lation to ilipinus, who wrote 
in 1759, see UTh{well's Induc. 
&ißnces, '\"01. iii. pp. 24-26, 35, 
36, and Haity, Traité de J!inéra- 
logie, T01. iii. p. 44, vol. iv. p. 14. 
There is a still fuller account of 
what was effect<,d by Coulomb in 
M. Pouillet's able work, ELémens 
de Physique, vol. i. part ii. pp. 
63-79, 130-135. 
111 Fresnel belongs to the pre- 
sent centnry; but 
. Biot says 
that the rosearches of 
alU8 
began beforo the passage o.f the 
Rhine in 1797. Bioes Life of 
]'falus, in Biog. Univ. vol. XX"f'i. 
p. 412. 
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Knowledge of double refraction, but 1\Ialus discovered 
the polarization of light, undoubtedly the most splendid 
contribution received by optical science since the 
analysis of the solar rays} 12 It was also in consequence 
of this, that Fresnel began those profound researches 
which placed on a solid basis that great undulatory 
theory of which Hooke, Huygens, and above all Young, 
are to be deemed the founders, and by which the cor- 
puscular theory of Newton was finally overthrown. 113 
Thus much as to the progress of French knowledge 
respecting those parts of nature which are in themselves 
invisible, and of which .we cannot tell whether they have 
a material existence, or whether they are mere condi- 
tions and properties of other bodies. 114 The immense 
value of these discoveries, as increasing the number of 


1I
 Pouillet, Elémens de Phy- 
sique, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 484,514; 
Report of Brit. Assoc. for 1832, 
p. 314; Leslù! 8 Nat. Phüos. p. 83; 
JVhewel!' s Hist. of Sciences, vol. ii. 
pp. 408-410; Philos. of Sciences, 
vol. i. p. 350, vol. ii. p. 25; 
Herschel's Nat. Philos. p. 258. 
liS The struggle between these 
rival theorif>s, and the ease with 
which a man of such immense 
powers as Young was put down, 
and, as it were, suppressed, by 
those ignorant pretenders who 
presumed to criticize him, will be 
related in another part of this 
work, as a valuable illustration 
of the history and habits of the 
English mind. At present the 
controversy is finished, so far as 
the advocates of emission are 
concerned; but there are still 
difficulties on the other side, 
which should have pre'\"cnted Dr. 
'Vlwwcll from expressing himself 
with such extreme positiveness 
on an un exhausted subject. This 
able writ('r says: I The undulatory 
theory oflight; the only discovery 
which can stand by the side of 


the theory of universal gravita- 
tion, as a doctrine belonging to 
the same order, for its generality, 
its fertility, and its certainty.' 
Whewell's Hist. of the Indue. 
Sciences, vol. ii. p. 425; see also 
p. 508. 
1J4 As to the supposed impos- 
sibility of conceiving the exist- 
ence of matter without propertie
 
which give rise to forces (note in 
Paget's Lectures on Pathology, 
1853, vol. i. p. 61), there are two 
reasons which prevent me from 
attaching much weight to it. 
First, a conception which, in one 
stage of knowledge, is called im- 
possible, becomes, in a later stage, 
perfectly easy, and so natural as 
to be often termed necessary. 
Secondly, however indissoluble 
the connexion may appea.r be- 
tween force and matter, it was 
not found fatal to the dynamical 
theory of Leibnitz; it has not 
prevented other eminent thinkerR 
from holding Rimilar YÏews; and 
the u.rguments of Berkeley, though 
constantly attacked, have neTer 
been refuted. 
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know:! truths, is incontestable: but, at the same time, 
another class of discoveries was made, which, dealing 
more palpably with the visible world, and being also 
more easily understood, produced more immediate re- 
sults, and, as I shall presently show, exercised a remark- 
able influence in strengthening that democratic tendency 
which accompanied the French Revolution. It is im- 
possible, within the limits I have assigned to myself, to 
give anything like an adequate notion of the marvellous 
activity with which the French now pushed their re- 
searches into every department of the organic and in- 
organic world; still it is, I think, practicable to com- 
press into a few pages such a summary of the more 
salient points as will afford the reader some idea of ,vhat 
was done by that generation of great thinkers which 
flourished in France during the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century. 
If we confine our vÏew to the globe we inhabit, it 
must be allowed that chemistry and geology are the two 
sciences which not only offer the fairest promise, but 
already contain the largest generalizations. The reason 
of this will become clear, if we attend to the ideas on 
which these two great subjects are based. The idea of 
chemistry, is the study of composition ;115 the idea of 
geology, is the study of position. . The object of the first 
is, to learn the laws which govern the properties of 
matter; the object of the second is, to learn the laws 
which govern its locality. In chemistry, we experiment; 
in geology, we observe. In chemistry, we deal with 
the molecular arrangement of the smallest atoms ;116 
in geology, with the cosmological arrangement of the 
largest masses. Hence it is that the chemist by his 
minuteness, and the geologist by his grandeur, touch 


115 Every chemical decomposi- the atomic theory, is, properly 
tion being only a new form of speaking, an hypothesis, and not 
composition. Robin et Verd Ü, a theory: but hypothesis though 
Chimi
 Anatomique, vol. i. pp. it be, it is by its aid that we 
455, 456, 498: 'de tout cela il meld the doctrino of definite 
résulte, que la dissolution est un proportions, the corner stone of 
cas particulier des combinaisons.' chemistry. 
II 'Wha.t ill erroneously called 
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the two extremes of the material universe; and
 
starting from these opposite points, have, as I could 
easily prove, a constantly increasing tendency to bring 
under their own authority sciences which have at 
present an independent existence, and which, for the 
sake of a division of labour, it is still convenient to 
study separately; though it must be the business of 
philosophy, properly so called, to integrate them into a 
complete and effective whole. Indeed it is obvious, that 
if we knew all the laws of the composition of matter, 
and likewise all the laws of its position, we should like- 
wise know all the changes of which matter is capable 
spontaneously, that is, when uninterrupted by the mind 
of man. Every phenomenon which any given substa.nce 
presents must be caused either by something taking 
place in the substance, or else by something taking 
place out of it, but acting upon it; while what occurs 
within must be explicable by its own composition, 
and what occurs without must be due to its position in 
relation to the objects by which it is affected. This is 
an exhaustive statement of every possible contingency, 
and to one of these two classes of laws every thing must 
be referrible; even those mysterious forces which, whe- 
ther they be emanations from matter, or whether they 
be merely properties of matter, must in an ultimate 
analysis depend either on the internal arrangement, or 
else on the external locality of their physical antece- 
dents. However convenient, therefore, it may be, in 
the present state of our knowledge, to speak of vital 
principles, imponderable fluids, and elastic æthers, such 
terms can only be provisional, and are to be considered 
as mere names for that residue of unexplained facts, 
which it will be the business of future ages to bring 
under generalizations wide enough to cover and include 
the whole. 
These ideas of composition and of position being thus 
the basis of all natural science, it is not surprising that 
chemistry and geology, which are their best, but still 
their insufficient representatives, should in modern times 
have made more progress than any other of the great 
bra-ncbcs of human kno,vledge. Although the chemists 
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and geologists have not yet risen to the full height of 
their respective subjects,117 there are fcw things morc 
curiou
 than to note the way in ,vhich, during tIle last 
t\\ 0 generations, they have been rapidly expanding thci,. 
views-encroaching on topics with which, at first sight, 
they appeared to have no concern - making other 
branches of inquiry tributary to their oWll-and collect- 
ing from every quarter that intellectual ,vealth which, 
long hidden in obscure corners, had been wasted in the 
cultivation of Rpecial and inferior pursuits. This, as 
being one of the great intellectual characteristics of tho 
present age, I shall hereafter examine at considerahlo 
length; but what I have now to show is, that in thesp 
two vast sciences, which, though still very inlperfect, 
must eventually be superior to all others, the first im- 
portant steps were made by Frenchmen during the Jatter 
half of the eighteenth century. 
That we owe to Prance the existence of chemistry as 
a science, ,vill be admitted by everyone who uses the 
'" ord science in the sense in which alone it ought to be 
understood, namely, as a body of gener
lizations so 
irrefragablytrue, that, though they may be suhRequently 
coy-ered by higher generalizations, they cannot be oYer- 
thrown by them; in other words, generali7ations ,vhich 
may be absorbed, but not refuted. In this point of TICW, 
there are in the hisrory of cheDlistry only three great 
stages. The first stage was the destruction of the 
phlogistic theory, and the establishment, upon its mins, 
of the doctrines of oxidation, combustion, and respira- 
tion. The second stage ,,,"as the establishnlent of tho 
principle of definite proportions, and the application to 
it of the atomic hypothesis. Thc third stage, above 
which we have not yet risen, consists in the union of 
chemical and electrical la" s, and in the progress we are 
making towards fusin
 into one generalization their 
separate phenomena. \\Thich of these three stages 'YaB 
in its own age the most valuable, is Dot now the ques- 
tion; but it is certain that the first o f them was HIe 
J17 ::Yany of them being still mistry. hy the hJpothl'!-iF of
ta1 
f(\ttered, in geology, by the hJ po- ful'Cl'!oI. 
tbf'<. of <'8t88trophes; in rbe- 
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work of Lavoisier, by far the greatest of the French 
chemists. Before him several important points had 
been cleared up by the English chemists, whose experi- 
ments ascertained the existence of bodies formerly un- 
known. The links, however, to connect the facts, ,vere 
still wanting; and untiJ Lavoisier entered the field, 
there ,vere no generalizations ,vide enough to entitle 
chemistry to be called a science; or, to speak more pro- 
perly, the only large generalization commonly received 
was that by Stahl, ,,
hich the great Frenchman proved 
to be not only imperfect, but altogether inaccurate. A 
notice of the vast discoveries of Lavoisier will be found 
in many well-known books :1l8 it is enough to say, that 
he not only,vorked out the laws of the oxidation of 
bodies and of their combustion, but that he is the author 
of the true theory of respiration, the purely chemical 
character of which he first demonstrated; thus laying 
tho foundation of those views respecting the functions 
of food, which the German chemists subsequently de- 
veloped, and which, as I have proved in the second 
chapter of this Introduction, may be applied to solve 
soniC great problems in the history of :.\Ian. The merit. 
of this was so obviously due to "France, that though the 
system no,v established was quickly adopted in other 
countries,1l9 it received the name of the French che- 
mistry.120 At the same time, the old nomenclature 
being full of old errors, a ne,v ono 'vas required, and 
here again Fra nce took the initiative; since this great 


liB See, for instance, Cuvier, 
l'rogrès des &knces, \"01. i. pp. 32- 
34, 40; Lidlig's Letters on Chc- 
ntÏstry,p.282; 'flurncr's CllcmÏ8try, 
vol. i. pp. 184, 18;;; Brande's 
Chemistr.l/, vol. i. pp. lxxxv.- 
lxxxix. 302; 'I1wnuon's .Ani nul 
Chemistry, pp. 520, 634, and a 
great part of the second \"01 ume of 
his JJÜitory of Chemistry; also 
.l.1Iiillcr's Physiol. vol. i. pp. 90, 
323. 
II' According to Mr. TIarcourt 
(Brit. .Assoc. Rtport for] 839, p. 
10), Ca,Yf'nùish has this merit, 80 


far as England is concerned: I He, 
first of all his contemporaries, did 
justico to the ri\"al theory recently 
propof'oo by Layoibicr.' 
1::0 I La chimie française. 
Tlwmson's Hißt. of Clu!1'lli#ry, 
vol. ii. pp. 101, 130. On the ex- 
citement caused l>y La'\"oisiür's 
\--jews, see a leU cr w hi ch J ('fferson 
wrote in Paris, in ] 789, printed 
partly in Tucker's I ifi of Jeff"- 
3on, yol. i. pp. 314, 315; and at 
length in Jlffcr301l'S (JQrrt.'pC'lld. 
,"01. ii. pp. 453-455. 
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reformation was begun by four of her most eminent 
chemists, who flourished only a few years before the 
ReT'0Iution. 121 
"While one division of the French thinkers was re- 
ducing to order the apparent irregularities of chemical 
phenomena, another division of them was performing 
precisely the same service for geology. The first step 
towards popularizing this noble study was taken by 
Buffon, who, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
broached a geological theory, which, though not quite 
original, excited attention by its eloquence, and by the 
lofty speculations with which he connected it. 122 This 
was followed by the more special but still important 
labours of Rouelle, Desmarest, Dolomieu, and 1tlont- 
losier, who, in less than forty years, effected a complete 
revolution in the ideas of Frenchmen, by familiarizing 
them with the strange conception, that the surface of 
our planet, even where it appears perfectly stable, is 
constantly 1ll}.dergoing most extensive changes. It began 
to be understood, that this perpetual flux takes plac
 


121 'The first attempt to form a 
systematic chemical nomenclature 
was made by Lavoisier, Berthollet, 
G. de :MoITeau, and Fourcroy, 
soon after the discovery of oxy- 
gen gas.' Turner's Chemistry, 
'.01. i. p. 127. Curier (Progrès 
des Sciences, vol. i. p. 39) and 
Robin et Yerdeil (Chimie Anato- 
rnique, '\"01. i. pp. 602, 603) ascribe 
the chief merit to De MOITeau. 
Thomson says (HMt.of Chemistry, 
vol. ii. p. 133): 'This new no- 
menclature very soon made its 
way into eyery part of Europe, 
and became the common language 
of chemists, in spite of the preju- 
dices entf'rtained against it, and 
the opposition which it every 
where met with.' 
122 The famous central heat of 
Buffon is often supposed to have 
been taken from Leibnitz; but, 
though vaguely taught by the 


ancients, the real founder of the 
doctrine appears to haT'e been 
Descartes. See Bordas Demoulin, 
Cartésianis7M, Paris, 1843, '\"01. i. 
p.312. There is an unsatisfactory 
note on this in PriJ:haræ s Physi- 
cal Hist. vol. i. p. 100. Compare 
Experimental Hist.of Cold, tit. 17, 
in Boylè 8 JVorks, vol. ii. p. 308 ; 
Brru!stcr's Life of z,,"'('wton, '\"01. ii. 
p. 100. On the central heat of 
the Pythagoreans, see Tennemamz, 
Ge.sch. d r Phüos. vol. i. p. 149; 
and ßS to tbe central fire men- 
tioned in the so-called Oracles of 
Zoroaster, see Beausobre, Ilist. tV 
Maniclzée, '\"01. ii. p. 152. But th 
complete ignorance of the ancients 
respecting gf'Ology made thf'se 
views nothing but gueSSeB. Com- 
pare some s"nsible rl'>marks in 
_'VatteYs Hist. de l' Ecole tl.A.ltZ- 
and'T'Ü, vol. iÏ. p. 282. 
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not only in those parts of nature which are obviously 
feeble and evanescent, but also in those which seem to 
possess every element of strength and permanence, such 
as the mountains of granite which .wall the globe, and 
are the shell and encasement in which it is held. As 
soon as the mind became habituated to this notion of 
universal change, the time was ripe for the appearance 
of some great thinker, who should generalize the scat- 
tered observations, and form them into a science, by 
connecting them with some other department of know- 
ledge, of which the Ia,vs, or, at all events, the empirical 
uniformities, had been already ascertained. 
It ,vas at this point, and while the inquiries of geolo- 
gists, notwithstanding their value, were still crude and 
unsettled, that the subject was taken up by Cuvier, one 
of the greatest naturalists Europe has ever produced. A 
fe,v others there arA W ho have surpassed him in depth; 
but in comprehensiveness it ,vould be hard to find his 
superior; and the immense range of his studies gave 
him a peculiar advantage in surveying the operations 
and dependencies of the external world. 123 This re- 
Inarkablo man is unquestionably the founder of geology 
as a science, since he is not only the first ,vho sa,v the 
necessity of bringing to bear upon it the generalizations 
of comparative anatomy, but he is also the first who 
actually, executing this great idea, succeeded in coördi- 
nating the study of the strata of the earth with tho 
study of the fossil animals found in them. 124 Shortly 


123 This comprehensiveness of views of the theory of the earth.' 
Cuvier is justly remarked by M. p. 209. See also Bakewell's Geo- 
Flourens as the leading charac- logy, p. 368; and .JIilne Edwards" 
teristic of his mind. Flourens, Zoologie, part ii. p. 279. The im- 
Hist. des Travauæ de Ouvier, pp. portance of this step is becoming 
76, 142, 306: 'ce qui caractérise more evident every year; and it 
partout M. Cuvier, c'est l'esprit has been justly remarked, that 
vaste.' without palæontology there would 
124 Hence he is called by Mr. be, properly speaking, no geology. 
Owen, 'the founder of palæonto- Balfour's Botany, 1849, p. 591. 
io
ical science.' Owen on Fossil Sir R. Murchison (Siluria, 1854, 
Mammalia, in Report of Brit. p. 366) f'ays, 'it is essentially the 
Assoc. for 1843, p. 208. It WRS study of organic rema.ins which 
in 1796 that there wero thus has led to the clear subdh.i- 
, oponed to him entirely now sion of the yoast mass of oldor 
VOL. II. B B 
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before his researches were publishe<:l, many valuable 
fact
 had inùeed been collected respecting the separate 
strata.; the priluary formations being investigated by 
the Germans, the seconùary ones by the English.12
 
But these obsernltions, notwithstanding their merit, 
"ere isolated; and they Iacked that vast conception 
which gave unity and grandeur to the whole, by con- 
necting inquiries concerning the inorganic changes of 
the surface of the globe ,vith other inquiries concerning 
the organic changes of the animals the surfaco con- 
tained. 
IIo\v completely this inlmense step is due to France, 
i!1 evident not only trom the part played by envier, but 
also from the admitted fact, that to the French ,ve owe 
our knowledge respecting tertiary strata,126 in which the 
organic remains are most numerous, and the general 
analogy to onr present state is most intÏInate. 127 Another 
circumstance may likewise be added, as pointing to the 


rocks, which were there formerly 
merged undertheunmeaning term 
II Grauwacke.'" In the same nble 
work, p. 465, we are told that, 'in 
burveying the whole series of fur- 
mations, the pr.J.ctiral geologist is 
fully impressed with the convic- 
t ion that there has, at all periods, 
subsisted a. Tery intimate con- 
llexion between the existence, or, 
ut all CTonts, the presenation of 
animals, and the media in which 
they ha'\"e been fu
silized.' :For 
un instance of this in the old red 
sand.,tone, see p. 329. 
lU JrheU'elfs Hn,t. of Sciences, 
'.01. iii. p. G79; Lyell's Gf ole p. 
.59. Inùeed gnei
 recoived its 
name from the Germans. Bak- 
wdfs Gcol. p. 108. 
12. Comp.ue Conybrare's Re- 
i ort on Geolrgy, p. 371 (Brit. 
.lssoc.for 1832), \\ilh Bak wells 
(,eol. pp. 367, 368, 4] 9, anù 
Iyclfs (;eol. p. 59. 
117 In the vlder balf of the 
t>lcondary rocls, mammals are 


hardly to be found, and they do 
not become common until the 
tertiar,y. .J.1[uTchison's Siluria, 
pp. 466, 467; and Strickland on 
Ornithology, p. 210 (Brit. Assoc. 
.fOT 18-14:). So, too, in the Tegetn.- 
hIe kingdom, many of the plants 
in the tertiary strata belung to 
g('nera. still existing; but this is 
rarely the case with the se- 
condary strata; while in thu 
primary strat.J., even the families 
are diffèrent to those now found 
on the earth. Balfour's Botany, 
pp. 592, [,93. Compare "Tilson's 
additions to Jussi u's Botany, 
IS!!), p. 746; and for furthf>r 
illustration of this remarln.ble 
lei\\ of the relauon betwecn ad. 
vancing time and diminished 
similarity, a law sUf!gc
ting the 
most curious speculations, 
t'e 
lIitc1zcock's Geology, p. 21; 
Jiydfs Geology, p. 183; and 
Ov'en's I ectur ., on tM bu:erte- 
brata, 1855, pp. 38,676. 
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sanle conclusion. This is, that the first application of 
the principles of comparative anatomy to the study of 
fossil bones ,vas also the work (If a Frenchman, the 
celebrated Daubenton. Hitherto these bones had been 
the object of stupid wonder; some saying that they 
were rained from heaven, others saying that they were 
the gigantic limbs of the ancient patriarchs, men who 
were believed to be tall because they were known to be 
old. 128 Such idle conceits were for ever deRtroyed by 
Daubenton, in a l\femoÏr ho published in 17G2 ;129 with 
w hieh, however, ,ve are not now concerned, except that 
it is evideuce of the state of the French mind, and is 
,vorth noting as a precursor of the discoveries of Cuvier. 
By this union of geology and anatomy, there 'was first 
introduced into the study of nature a clear conception 
of the magnificent doctrine of universal change; while 
at the same time there grew up by its side a conception 
equally steady of the regularity with ,,
hich the changes 
are accomplished, and of the undeviating laws by 
'which they are governed. Similar ideas had no doubt 
been occasionally held in preceding ages; but the great 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century were the first ,vho 
applied them to the entire structure of the globe, and 
'who thus prepared the way for that still higher view 
for ,,
hich their minds were not yet ripe,l30 but to which 


178 1tIr. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire 
(Anornalús de COrganisatioll, 
vol. i. pp. 121-127) has collected 
somc evidence respecting the 
opinions formprly held on theso 
subjects. Among othe-r instances, 
Ill' mentions a It:arm.d man nampd 
J[('nrion, an ae,lrlf>mician, nnd, I 
bUppO!'>O, n theologian, who in 
] 718 pllhli!-hNl a work, in which 
, il assignait à Adam cent vil1gt- 
trois pit.ds nf'uf pouc('s;' Xoah 
being twenty f('(
t shortC'r, and 
o 
on. The bones of elephants 
w('re Bomt.tinlf's taken for giants: 
see a pl(,tlsant <:Ìrcumstance in 
Cw'Ùr,Ili.'it. des SdUlces, part ii. 
p.43. 


12S 'Daubcnton a Ie premier 
détruit toutes ces idées; il a Ie 
premier appliqué l'anatomie com- 
pa.rée å la dét{'rmination de ces 
os. . . . La mémoire où Dau- 
benton a tenté, pour la. première 
fois, la. solution du ('(> problème 
important {'st de 17ü2.' Flollrens, 
7'rm.'aux de Cuvu:r, pp. 36, 37. 
Agassiz (Rl'port em Fossil Fishl's, 
p. 82, Brit. Assoc. for 1842) 
claims this merit too {'xrlusiV"cly 
for Cu\"ier, overlooking the 
carli('r resc8.l'<'hes of Da.ubcnton ; 
and the samf' mistake is made in 
Hitchc()('k's Oeol. p. 249, and in 
Ba!æwrlCs Gl'ol. p. 3R l. 
130 E'\"en Cuvier held the doc- 


1JD2 
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in our o,vn time the most advanced thinkers are rapidly 
rising. For it is now beginning to be understood, that 
since every addition to knowledge affords fresh proof 
of the regularity with which all the changes of nature 
are conducted, we are bound to believe that the same 
regularity existed long before our little planet assumed 
its present form, and long before man trod the surface 
of the earth. We have the most abundant evidence 
that the movements incessantly occurr
g in the nlate- 
rial world have a character of uniformity; and this 
uniformity is so clearly marked, that in astronomy, the 
most perfect of all the sciences, we are able to predict 
events many years before they actually happen; nor 
can anyone doubt, that if on other subjects our science 
were equally advanced, our predictions ,vould be equally 
accurate. It is, therefore, clear, that the burden of proof 
lies. not on those ,vho assert the eternal regularity 
of nature, but rather on those .who deny it ; and who set 
up an imaginary period, to ,vhich they assign an ima- 
ginary catastrophe, during which they say ne,v laws 
were introduced and a new order established. Such 
gratuitous assumptions, even if they eventuaI1y turn out 
to be true, are in the present state of kno,vledge Ull- 
warrantable, and ought to be rejected, as the last re- 
mains of those theological pr
judices by which the 
march of every science has in its turn been hindered. 
These and all analagous notions work a double mi
chief. 
They are mischievous, because they cripple the bUlllan 


trine of ca.tastrophes; but, as Sir 
Charles Lyell says (Principles of 
Geology, p. 60), his own dis- 
coveries supplied the means of 
overthrowing it, and of familiar- 
izing us with the idea of con- 
tinuity. Indeed it was one of 
the fossil observations of Cuvier 
which first supplied the link be- 
tween reptiles, fishes, and ceta- 
ceous mammals. See Owen on 
Fossil Reytilcs, pp. 60, 198, Brit. 
ÅlìSOC. for 1841; and compare 
wrus's Comparative .A/
atolll!l, 


vol. i. p. 155. To this I may 
add, that Cuvier unconsciously 
prepared the way for disturbing 
the old dogma of fixity of 
peciès, 
though he himself clung to it to 
the last. See some obsernttions, 
which are very remarkable, con- 
sidering the period when they 
were written, in Cabanis, Rap- 
ports du Physique et dlt 7I,[orlll, 
pp. 427,428 : conclugions dra\\ n 
from Cuvier, which Cuyier would 
have himself rejected. 
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mind by imposing limits to its inquiries; and above all 
they are mischievous, because they weaken that vast 
conception of continuous and uninterrupted law, which 
few indeed are able firmly to seize, but on which th(. 
highest generalizations of future science must ulti- 
mately depend. 
It is this deep conviction, that changing phenomena 
have unchanging laws, and that there are principles of 
order to which all apparent disorder may be refelTed:- 
it is this, which, in the seventeenth century, guided in 
a limited field :Bacon, Descartes, and N e'\vton ; which in 
the eighteenth century was applied to every part of the 
material universe; and which it is the business of the 
nineteenth century to extend to the history of the 
human intellect. This last department of inquiry we 
owe chiefly to Germany; for, with the single exception 
of Vico, no one even suspected the possibility of arriv- 
ing at complete generalizations respecting the progress 
of man, until shortly before the French Revolution, 
,,,hen the great German thinkers began to cultivate 
this, the highest and most difficult of all studies. But 
the French themselves were too much occupied with 
physical science to pay attention to such matters; 131 


ISI Neither 1\Iontesquieu nor former wrIter, in particular, dis- 
Turgot appear to have believed played such extraordinary abi- 
in the possibility of generalizing lity, that there can be little 
the past, so as to predict the doubt, that had he lived at a 
future; while as to Voltaire, the later period, and thus had the 
weakest point in his otherwise means of employing in their full 
profound view of history was his extent the resources of political 
love of the old saying, that great economy and physical science, he 
e\.ents spring from little causes; would have had the honour not 
8. 
ingular error for so compre- only of laying the basis, but also 
hensi'\"e a mind, because it de- of rearing the structure of the 
pended on confusing causes with philosophy of the history of 1\Ian. 
conditions. That a man like As it was, hp failed in conceiving 
y oltaire should have committed what is the final object of e'\"ery 
what now seem
 f.:O gro
s a scientific inquiry, namely, the 
blunder, is a mortifying rE'fiec- power of foretelling the future: 
tion for those who are able to and after his death, in 1755, all 
appreciato his vast and ppne- the finest intellects in :France, 
trating genius, and it may teach Y oltaire alone E'x('ppted, concen- 
thp bef't of us a wholesomplesHon. tratpd their attention upon the 
This fallacy was avoidt'd by Mon- study of natural phenomena. 
tl'
quieu and Turgot; und the 
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:md speaking generally, ,ve may say that, in the eigh- 
teenth century, each of the three leading nations of 
Europe had a separate part to play. England diffused 
a love of freedom; France, a kno,vledge of physical 
science; while Germany, aided in some degree by Scot- 
land, revived the study of metaphysics, and created the 
study of philosophic history. To this classification 
some exceptions may of course be made; but that these 
,vere the marked characteristics of the three countries, 
is certain. After the death of Locke in 1704, and that 
of Newton in 1727, there ,vas in England a singular 
tlearth of great speculative thinkers; and this not 
l,ecause the ability was ,vanting, but because it was 
turned partly into practical pursuits, partly into political 
contests. I shall hereafter examine the causes of this 
peculiarity, and endeavour to ascertain the extent to 
which it has influenced the fortunes of the country. 
That the results were, on the whole, beneficial, I enter- 
tain no doubt; but they ,vere unquestionably injurious 
to the progress of science, because they tended to divert 
it from all ne,v truths, except those likely to produce 
obvious and practical benefit. The consequence was, 
that though the English made several great discoveries, 
they did not possess, during seventy years, a single man 
who took a really comprehensive view of the pheno- 
mena of nature; not one ,vho could be compared with 
those illustrious thinkers who in France reformed every 
branch of physical knowledge. Nor .was it until more 
than two generations after the death of Newton, that 
the first symptoms appeared of a remarkable reaction, 
which quickly displayed itself in nearly every depart- 
ment of the national intellect. In physics, it is enough 
to mention Dalton, Davy, and Young, each of whom 
w.as in his own field the founder of a ne,v epoch; ,vhile 
on other subjects I can only just refer, first, to the in- 
fluence of the Scotch school; and, secondly, to that 
sudden and well-deserved admiration for the German 
literature of which Coleridge was the principal expo- 
nent, and which infused into the English mind a taste 
for generalizations higher and III ore fearless than any 
hitherto kno,vn. Tho history of this vast luovement, 
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which began early in the nineteenth century, will be 
traced in the future volumes of this work: at present 
I merely notice it, as illUBtrating the fact, that until 
the movement began, the English, though superior to 
the French in several matters of extreme importance, 
were for many years inferior to them in those large and 
philosophic views, without which not only is the most 
patient industry of no avail, but even real discoveries 
lose their proper value, for want of such habits of gene- 
ralization as would trace their connexion with each 
other, and consolidate their severed fragments into one 
vast system of complete and harmonious truth. 
The interest attached to these inquiries has induced 
me to treat them at greater length than I had intended; 
perhaps at greater length than is suitable to the sug- 
gestive and preparatory character of this Introduction. 
out the extraordinary success with which the French 
now cultivated physical knowledge is so curious, on ac- 
count of its connexion with the Revolution, that I must 
mention a few more of its most prominent instances: 
though, for the sake of brevity, I .will confine myself 
to those three great divisions ,vhich, .when put together, 
form what is called Natural History, and in all of which 
we shall see that the most important steps were taken in 
France during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
In the first of these divIsions, namely, the depart- 
ment of zoology, we owe to the Frenchmen of the eigh- 
teenth century those generalizations which are still the 
highest this branch of knowledge has reached. Taking 
zoology in the proper sense of the term, it consists only 
of two parts, the anatomical part, which is its statics, 
and the physiological part, which is its dyna.mics: the 
first referring to the structure of animals; the other, 
to their functio ns. 132 Both of these w ere worked out, 
132 The line of demarcation is said by Carns (Comparative 
between anatomy as statical, Anatomv, vol. ii. p. 356) and by 
and physiology us dynamical, is Sir BenJamin Brodie (Lectures 0'9 
dearly drawn by 1\1. Comte Pathology and Surgery, p. 6) 
(Philos. Positive, T01. iii. p. 303) comes nearly to th
 same thing, 
and by 
1l\'I. Robin et Verdeil though expressed with less pre- 
(Chimie Anatomigue, T01. i. pp. cision. On the other hand, 
11,12,40, 102,188, 434). What 1\1. :Milne Eùwards (Zoolvgie, 
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nearly at the same time, by Cuvier and Bichat; and 
the leading conclusions at which they arrived, remain, 
after the lapse of sixty years, undisturbed in their 
essential points. In 1795, Cuvier laid do,Vll the great 
principle, that the study and classification of animals 
'vas to be, not as heretofore, with a view to external 
peculiarities, but .with a view to internal organization; 
and that, therefore, no real advance could be made in 
our knowledge except by extending the boundaries of 
comparative anatomy.133 This step, simple as it now 
appears, was of immense importance, since by it zoology 
was at once rescued from the hands of the observer, 
and thro,Vll into those of the experimenter: the conse- 
quence of ,vhich has been the attainment of that preci- 
sion and accuracy of detail, which experiment alone can 
give, and which is every way superior to such popular 
facts as observation supplies. By thus indicating to 
naturalists the true path of inquiry, by accustoming 
them to a close and severe method, and by teaching 
them to despise those vague descriptions in which they 
had formerly delighted, Cuvier laid the foundation of 
a progress which, during the last sixty years, has sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations. This, then, is 
the real service rendered by Cuvier, that he overthrew 
the artificial system which the genius of Lin.l'æus had 
raised Up,134 and substituted in its place that far superior 
scheme which gave the freest scope to future inquiry; 
since, according to it, all systems are to be deemed im- 


part i. p. 9) calls physiology' la 
science de la vie; , which, if true, 
would simply pro'\"e that there is 
no physiology at all, for there 
certainly is at present no science 
of life. 
ISS In his Règne Animal, vol. i. 
pp. vi. vii.. he says that pre- 
ceding naturalists 'n'a\"aient 
guère considéré que les rapports 
extérieurs de ces espèces, et per- 
sonne ne s'était occupé de cc.ör- 
donner les classes et les ordres 
d'après l'ensemble de la struc- 
ture. . . . . J e dus done, et 


cette obligation me prit un 
temps cOllsidérable, je dus faire 
marcher de front l'anatomie et 
la zoologie, les dissections et Ie 
classement. . . . . Lea premiers 
résultats de ce double travail 
parurent en 1795, dans un mé- 
moire spécial sur une nouvelle 
di'\"Ïsion des animaux à sang 
blanc.' 
IU On the opposition 'between 
the methods of Linnæus and of 
Cuvif'r, see Jenyns' Report em 
Zoology, pp. 144, 145, in Brit. 
AS8oc. for 1834. 
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perfeC't and provisional so long as any thing remains t<? 
be learned respecting the comparative anatomy of the 
animal1..
ngdom. The influence exercised by this great 
view.was increased by the extraordinary skill and in- 
dustry ,vith which its proposer followed it out, and 
proved the practicability of his own precepts. His 
additions to our knowledge of comparative anatomy are 
probably more numerous than those made by any other 
man; but what has gained him most celebrity is, the 
comprehensive spirit ,vith which he used what he ac- 
quired. Independently of other generalizations, he is 
the author of that vast classification of the whole animal 
l..-ingdom into vertebrata, mollusca, articulata, and ra- 
illata ;135 a cL'1ssificat.ion which keeps its ground, and is 
one of the most remarkable instances of that large and 
philosophic spirit ,vhich France brought to bear upon 
the phenomena of the material world. 136 
Great, however, as is the name of Cuvier, a greater 


195 The foundations of this 
<,elebrated arrangement was laid 
by Cu'\"ier, in a paper read in 
1795. Whewell's History of the 
Induc. Sciences, "\"01. iii. p. 494. 
It appears, however (Flourens, 
Travaux de OZlVicr, PJ? 69, 70), 
that it was in, or Just after, 
1791, that the dissection of some 
mollusca suggested to him the 
idea of reforming the classifica- 
tion of the whole animal king- 
dom. Compare Ouvier, Règne 
Animal, "\"01. i. pp.51, 62 note. 
136 The only formida'h-le oppo- 
sition made to Cuvier's arrange- 
ment has proceeded from the 
advocates of the doctrine of 
circular progrossion: a remark- 
able theory, of which Lamarck 
and 
IA.cloa.y are the rea.l origi- 
nators, and which is certainly 
supported by a considerable 
amount of evidence. Still, among 
the great majority of competent 
Eoologists, the fourfold division 


holds its ground, although the 
constantly-increasing accuracy 
of microscopical obser'\"ations has 
detected a nervous system much 
lower in the scale than was for- 
merly suspected, and has thereby 
induced some anatomists to di- 
nde the radiata into acrita and 
nematoneura. Owen's Inverte- 
brata, 1865, pp. 14, 16; and 
R.7jmer Jones's Animal Kingdom, 
1865, p. 4. As, howe'\"er, it 
seems probable that all ani- 
mals have a. distinct nervous 
system, this subdivision is only 
provisional; and it is "\"ery likely 
that when our microscopes are 
more improved, we shall ha"\"e to 
return to Cuvier's arrangement. 
Some of Cuvier's successors have 
remo'\"ed the apodous echino- 
derms from the radiata; but in 
this Mr. Rymer Jones (Ani71Ull 
Kingdom, p. 211) vindicates the 
Cu'\"erian classification. 
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still remains behind. I allude, of course, to llicllnt 
whose reputation is steadily increasing as our know- 
ledge advanccf', anù who, if we cmoparo the shortness 
of his life with tho reach and depth of his view:;, must 
be pronounced the most profound thinker and tho most 
consummate observer by whom the organization of tho 
animal frame has yet becn studied. 137 He wanted, in- 
deed, that comprehensive l.-no\yledge for which Cuvier 
was remarkable; but though, on this account, his gene- 
ralizations were drawn from a snlaller surface, they "
ere, 
on the other hand, less provisional: they \vere, I think, 
more complete, and certainly they (It'alt \vith more IllO- 
mentous topics. .For tho attention of Bichat was preënli- 
nently directed to the human 1'r3111e l38 in the largest 
sense of the word; his object being 80 to investigate 
the organization of man, as to rise, if possible, to some 
knowledge conccrning the causes and nature of life. 
In this magnificent enterprise, considered as a \vhole, 
he failed; but what he effected in certain parts of it is 
so extraordinary, and has givcn such a.n impetus to 
some of tho highest branches of inquiry, that I will 


137 'Ve may except 
\.ristotlE'; 
but between Aristotle and Bichat 
I can find no middle man. 
138 But not exclusively. :\Ir. 
Blainville (PI ysiol. comparée, vol. 
ii. p. 301:) sa}
, 'celui qui, comme 
Bichat, bornait ses études à 
l'anatomie bumaino ;' and at p. 
350, c quand on ne considère 
que ce qui se pa&se chez l'homme, 
ainsi que l'a fait Bicbat! This, 
howe'\"er, is much too positively 
stated. Bicbßt mentions 'les 
expériences nombreuses que j'ai 
faites sur les a.nimaux Vi'\"LUIS! 
Bü:hat, Anatu71lie G' zlrale, vol. i. 
p. 332; and for other instances 
of his exp{.rinwnts on animalo; 
below man, 'n e the same work, 
\"01. i. pp. 16-1, 284, 311, 312, 
326, '\"01. ii. pp. 13, 25, (39, 73, 
107, 133, 135, 22':;, 2(34, 423, 
\"01. iii. I>p. 151, 218, 242, 2(32, 


363, 364, 40t), 78, 501, '\"01. i'\". 
pp.27,28.34,46, 229,247,471: 
bee al
o Bichat, llCCMrc/u'8 8ur 
la Vie, 11P. 2(3
, 2(;;', 277, 312, 
336,356,358,360,3(38,384,400, 
411, 439, 4:;5, 476, 482, 494, 
612: and his 1'raité d 8 JI '"" 
brants, pp. 4H, 64, 67, 130, 15M, 
196, 201, 224. Tho..e are all 
experimcllts on inferior animals, 
which niù(.d this great phy
iolo- 
gist in t.
tablibhing those '\":1
t 
goneralizations, which, though 
applied to man, "ere by no 
means collected merely from 
hum.ln anatomy. The imposbi- 
bility of unùerstanding physio- 
logy without studying com para- 
ti\"t
 anatomy, i, well, pointM. 
out in Mr. Rymf'r J oDes's work. 
Organ izlltiún vf tM Animal King- 
dom. It!.J5, pp. 601, j91. 
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briefly indicate his method, in order to compare it with 
that other method which, at the same moment, Cu vier 
adopted with immense success. 
The important step taken by Cuvier was, that he 
insisted on the necessity of a comprehensive study of the 
organs of animals, instead of following the old plan of 
luerely describing their habits and external peculiari- 
ties. This was a vast improvement, since, in the place 
of loose and popular observations, he substituted direct 
experiment, and hence introduced into zoology a pre- 
cision formerly unknown. 139 But BieLat, with a still 
keener insight, saw that even this was not enough. He 
saw that, each organ being composed of different tissue
, 
it was requisite to study the tissues themselves, before 
we could learn the way in which, by their combinations, 
the organs aro produced. This, like all really great 
illeas, "\vas not entirely struck out by a single man; for 
the physiological value of the tissues had been recog- 
nized by three or four of the immediate predecessors of 
llichat, such as Carmichael, Smyth, Bonn, Borden, and 
Fallopius. These inquirers, however, notwithstanding 
their industry, had effected nothing of much moment, 
since, though they collected several special facts, there 
,vas in their observations that want of harmony and 
that general incompletcnesH always characteristic of the 


IS' .:\Ir. Swainson (Geography 
and Classification. (If .Animals, p. 
170) complains, strangely enough, 
that Cuvier 'rejects the mort 
plain and obvious characters 
which every one can see, and 
which had been 50 happily em- 
ployed by Linnæus, and makes 
the differt"nces between the."ie 
groups to depend upon circum- 
stanc('s which no one but an 
anatomist can understand.' See 
also p. 173: I chara.cter
 which, 
however good, are not always 
comprehensible, except to th
 
ana.tomist.' (Comparo llodgson, 
on tI,e Ornithology of 1\. pal, in 


Asiatic Rtsearchcs, vol. xix. p. 
179, (.'alcutta, 1836.) In ot her 
words, this is a. complaint that 
Cuvicr attl'mpted to raise zoology 
to a science, anù, therefore, of 
course, deprived it of sumo of 
its popula.r attractioIJ
, ill orùcr 
to invest it "ith other attractions 
of a far higher charact('r. Tho 
errors introducpd into the natu- 
ral sciences by relJing upon 
obscITation in
tt"nd of experi- 
ment, have bf'(.n noticed by ma.ny 
writ.
r8; and by nO:1p more judi- 
ciously thnn :r.r. Saint Hilaire in 
his Anomalies dø l' OrganÙ,atwll, 
'-01. i. p. US. 
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labours of men 'who do not rise to a conlmnnding view 
of the subject with ,vhich they deal. 140 
It ,vas under theso circumstances thnt Bichat began 
those resenrches, which, looking- at their actual and still 
more at their prospective results, are probably the most 
valuable contribution ever made to physiology by n 
single mind. In 1801, only a year before his death,141 
he published his great work on anatomy, in which the 
study of the organs is made altogether subservient to 
the study of the tissues composing them. H
 lays it 
down, that the body of nlan consists of tw('nty-one di
- 
tinct tissues, alJ of which, tllOugh essentially dificrent, 
have in common the two great properties of extensibi- 
lity and contractility.142 rrhese tissues he, ,,
ith inde- 
fatigable industry,143 subjected to every sort of exami- 


Ito It is very doubtful if Bi- 
chat was acquainted with the 
works of Smyth, Bonn, or Fallo- 
pius, and I do not remember 
that he any where e'\"E'n men- 
tions their names. He had, 
however, certainly studied Bor- 
deu; but I suspect that the au- 
thor by whom he 
a.s most in- 
fluenced was Pinel, whose patho- 
logical generalizations were put 
forward just about the time 
when TIichat began to write. 
Compare Bi.chat, Traité tÙs ...11 m- 
hranu, pp. 3, 4, 107, 191; Bé- 
clard, .Anat. Gén. pp. 65, 66; 
BOllillaud, Philos. 11édicale, p. 
26; Blainville, Physiol. comparte, 
vol. i. p. 284, '\"01. ii. pp. 19, 
252; Henle, Anat. G' ,. vol. i. 
pp. 119, 120. 
141 Biog. Univ. '\"01. iv. pp. 
468, 469. 
142 For a list of the tissues, 
spe Bichat, Anat. Gén. vol. i. p. 
49. At p. 60 he says, · en eifet, 
qupl que soit Ie point de vue 
BOUS lequel on considère cps 
tif-f:us, ils ne se r('
sembl{'nt 
Ilullement: !'eøt la nature, l:t non 


la science, qui a tiré une ligna 
de démarcation entre eux.' 
There is, howen'r, now reason to 
think, that both animal and ,.c- 
getable tissues are, in all tht"ir 
'\"arieties, referrible to a cellular 
origin. This grea.t TI('w, which 
M. Schwann principally worked 
out, will, if fully est.a.blished, be 
the largest generalization wo 
possess respecting the or
nic 
world, ßnd it would be difficult 
to ovcrrate its '\"alue. Still there 
is danger lcst, in pr{'ffiaturely 
reaching at so vast a law, we 
should neglect the subordinate, 
but strongly-m.lrkcd differt'ncc!J 
be-tween the tissues as they ac- 
tually exist. Burdach (Traité 
d PhysÙJwgi, vol. vi. pp. 195, 
196) has made some good re- 
mark!:; on the confusion intro- 
duced into tho study of tissues, 
by neglecting those t<alient cha- 
rdcteristics which were inwcated 
by Bichat. , 
141 Pinel flays, · dans un seul 
hiver il ouvrit plus de six c('ntB 
<'Mavres.' };otice BUT Rü:lwt, 
p. xiiI., in \"01. i. of Anal. Gk. 
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nation; he examined thenl in differpnt ages and diseases, 
with a view to ascertain the la,vB of their normal and 
pathological development: 144 He .studied the way each 
tissue is affected by mOIsture, aIr, and temperature; 
also the way in which their properties are altered by 
various chemical substances, 14
 and even their effect 
on the taste. 146 By these means, and by many other 


By such enormous labour, and 
by working day and night in a 
necessa.rily polluted atmosphere, 
he laid the foundation for that 
diseasoo. habit '\\hich c...q,used a 
slight accident to prove fatal, 
and carried him off at the age of 
thirty-one. 'L'esprit a peine 
.i concevoir que la vie d'un scul 
homme puisse 6uffire à tant de 
tra.vaux, à. tant de découvertes, 
faites ou indiquécs: Bichat est 
mort avant d'avoir accompli sa 
trente-deuxième année! ' Pinel, 
p.xn. 
IH To this sort of comparative 
anatomy (if it may be so called), 

hich before l1Ïs time scarcely 
existed, Bichat attached great 
importance, and clearly saw that 
it would e'\"entuaIly become of 
the utmost value for pa.thology. 
A lat. Gén. \"01. i. pp. 331, 332, 
'.01. ii. pp. 234-241, vol. iv. p. 
417, &c. Unfortunately these 
investigations were not properly 
followed up by his immediate 
successors; and l\Iiillcr, writing' 
long aftf"r his df-ath, WclS obliged 
to refer cbif'fly to Bichat for · the 
true principlE's of general patho- 
10f!Y.' Jliller'8 PIt.' sidogy, 1840, 
vol. i. p. 808. M. Vogel too, in 
his Pathological Anato/ny, 1 R 17, 
pp. 398, 413, notices the error 
committed by tho earlier patho- 
logists, in looking at changes in 
tho organs, and neglecting thobo 
in the tissues; and the same I'û- 
mark is made in Roli Z it Ver- 
dril, Chimie Anatumiquc, 1853, 


'\"01. i. p. 45; and in Henle, 
Traité a: .Anatomie, vol. i. p. vii., 
Paris, 1843. That 'structural 
anatomy,' and' structural deve- 
lopment,' are to be made the 
foundations of pathology, is, 
moreover, observed in Si71Wn' 8 
Patholog!/, 18.jO, p.1l5 (compare 
JVillia711s's Principles of Mldi- 
cine, 1848, p. 67), who ascribes 
the chief merit of this' ratiomd 
pathology'toHenleandSchwann: 
omitting to mention that they 
only executed Bichat's scheme. 
and (be it said with e'\"ery re- 
bpect for these eminent men) 
executed it with a compreheu- 
si'\"eness much inferior to that 
di
played by their great prede- 
cessor. In BrQUssais, Fxamen 
des Doctrines j1-/édÙ:ales, vol. h'. 
pp. 106, 107, thireare f,omejust 
and liberal obscI"Yations on the 
immeDse service which Uichat 
rcndered to pathology. See also 
Béclard, .Anato-mü, !'aris, 1852, 
p. 184. 
IU ]Jichat, Anat. Gin. vol. i. 
pp. 51, 160, 161, 259, 372, "01. 
ii. pp. 47, 448, 449, '"01. iii. pp. 
33, 168, 208, 309, 406, 435, vol. 
iv. pp. 21, 52, .155-461, 517. 
140 According to M. Comte 
(J>hilos. POSe vol. iii. p. 319), nu 
one ha.d thought of this befurtJ 
Uicbat. 1tIM. Robin ct Verdeil, 
in th(.ir r('cent (!re<\t work, fully 
admit tho necc
bity of cmpIo) inl:! 
this singu1ar rc
ollrce. C/Úmi 
AnatomÜ,u , 1853, \ 01. i. pp. 1 t;. 
12.j, 182, 357, [,31. 
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('xperiments tending in the --aU1C direction, he took 80 
great and suù(lcn a step, that ho is to be regarded not 
Jnerclyas an innovator on an old science, but rather afi 
the cre'ltor of a new one. 147 And although subsequent 
observers have corrected some of his conclusions, this 
has only been dono by foUowing his method; tho value 
of which is now so generally recognized, tbat it is 
adopted by nearly aU the best anatOJnist
, ".ho, differing 
in other points, are a
r<.'ed a
 to the neceRsity of basing 
the future progress of anatolny on a knowledge of tho 
tissues, tbo supreme importance of ,yhich Bichat was 
t he first to perceive. 148 
The methods of Bichat and of Cuvier, when put 


141 'Dès-Iors il créa. une sci- 
ence nom.elle, l'anatumie géné- 
rale.' Pinel sur Bü..hat, p. xii. 
, A Bichat appartient "\"éritable- 
ment la. gloire d'a\'"'oir conçu ct 
surtout exécuté, Ie premier, Ie 
pla.n d'une anatomie nouvelle.' 
Bouillaud, Phi/os. 'fldiralr, p. 
2 i . · Bichat fut Ie créateur de 
l'histologie en ßssignant deR 
ca.ractères précis à chaq ue classo 
de tissus.' }Jllrdach, J>nyswlogi , 
vol. ,-ii. p. 111. · Le créateur do 
l'anatomie généra.le fut ]Jichat.' 
Henle, Anatornü', \'"'01. i. p. 120. 
Similar remarks will be found 
in Saint-Hilaire, Anomalics de 
l' Organüation, "\"01. i. p. 10; and 
in Robin et rerdeil, Chimi
 
.Anal. '\"01. i. p. x'\"iii., vol. iii. p. 
405. 
U8 In Béclard, Anat. Gé1t. 
1852, p. 61, it is said that 'la 
recherche de ces tissus éIémen- 
taires, ou éMments organiqucs, 
est de,enue 10. preoccupation 
presque exclusi\'"'e d('sanatomistcs 
dp nos jours.' Compare Blain- 
viJle, PIzYsÜJ1. Gén. t Comp. "01. 
i. p. 93: 'Aujourd'hui nOU8 
allons plus avant, nous péné- 
trons dans In foItructure intimo, 
Don s('uIement de res or banes, 


mais encore des tissus qui con- 
courent à leur composition; nons 
faisons en un mot de la véritable 
anatomie, de l'anatomie propre- 
mcnt ditc.' And at p. 10;): 
, c' est un genre de recherchc'i 
qui a ét
 culti,é a'\"cc b('aucoup 
d'activité, et qui a reçu une 
grando exten<;lon depuis In. pub- 
lication du bel om-ra.ge de Bi- 
chat.' See al
o '\"01. ii. p. 303. 
In con<;cqucnce of this mov - 
ment, there h'ls sprung up, under 
the nam.... of ])( .qeneratwns of 
Tis81l 8, an entirely new branch 
of morbid anntomy, of which, I 
believe, no inst1.ncc win be found 
before the time of Bichat, but 
the \'"'<\lue of which is now r('cog- 
nizoo by most patholugists. 
Comp'lre Paget'8 Sur.qkal Pat//.O- 
logy, vol. i. pp. 98-112; JVillùzm8'8 
Principiea of ...)[cd iei ze, pp. 36U- 
376; Burdaclt'8 J>IIYsWlogi , '.01. 
\'"'iii. p. 367; Rcp<>rta of Brit. 
.Assoc. "\"01. n. p. 147; Jonl'8" 
and Siev ling'8 Pallwi '!lical 
.Anatomy, 185-1, pp. 164-156, 
302-304, 555-558. 'They n.re,' 
say these last writers, 'of t..x- 
tr('mely fr('quent occurrence; 
but their nature ha
 scarcely 
be('n recognized until oflate.' 
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too-ether, exhaust tho actual resources of zoological 
ßcience; so that all subsequent naturalists have been 
compelled to follow one of these two schemes; that is, 
either to follow Cuvier in comparing the organs of 
.animals, or else to follow Bichat in comparing the tissues 
which compose the organs. 149 And inasmuch as one 
comparison is chiefly suggestive of function, and the 
other compt1rison of structure, it is evident, that to 
raise the study of the animal ,vorld to the highest point 
of which it is capable, both these great plans are 
necessary; but if we ask ,vhich of the t",.o plans, un- 
aided by the other, is more likely to produce important 
results, the palm must, I think, be yielded to that pro- 
posed by Bichat. Certainly, if we look at the question 
as one to be decided by authority, a majority of the most 
.eminent anatomists and physiologists now incline to the 
siùe of Bichat, rather than to that of Cuvier; ,vhile, as 
a matter of hi
tory, it may be proved that the reputa- 
tion of nichat has, ,vith the advance of l.-nowledge, 
increased more rapidly than that of his great rival. 
"-hat, ho,vevcr, appears to me still more decisive, is, 
that the two most important discoveries made in our 
tÍ1ne respecting the classification of animals, are entirely 
the result of the method which Bichat suggested. The 
first dbcovery is that made by Agassiz, who, in the 
course of his ichthyological ref\earches, ,vas led to 
perceive that the arrangement by Cuvier according 
to organs, did not fulfil its purpose in regard to fossil 
fishes, becauso in the lapse of ages the characteristics 
of their structure were destroyed. 160 He, therefore, 


u' Cuvi{'rcompletf.ly neglected 
the study of tissuos; I:lnd in the 
'Very f 'W inBlancps in ,\ hich he 
mentiuns them, his language is 
extremely ,"ague. Thus, in his 
llt'gne Animal, "01. i. p. 12, lIe 
Bays of living bodips, 'leur tissl.l 
est donc composé do ré
eaux et 
de maill('B, on de fibM's ot de 
lamPB Bolides, qui renferment 
des liquide::l dans lcur
 inter- 
vanes.' 


UL A well-known ornithologist 
makes the same complaint 
respecting the classification of 
Lirds. Strickland on Ornit/wlog.V, 
Brit. Assoc. for 1814, pp. 209, 
210. En'n in regard to living 
spf'ci<.>s, Cuvicr (lit'gn Anil1llzl, 
'"01. ii. p. 126) 
aJs: · La clac;so 
des poissons est de toutes cC'lle 
qui offre Ie plus de difficultf
8 
quand on vcut la 6ubdi\"iser en 
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adoptcd the only other remaining plan, and studied th
 
tissues, which, being less conlplex than the organs, are- 
oftener found intact. The result was the very remarkable 
discovery, that the tegumentary Inembrane of fishes iR 
so intimately connected with their organization, that if 
the ,vhole of a fish has perished except this mClllbrallc, 
it is practicable, by noting its characteristicR, to recon- 
struct the animal in its most essential parts. Of tIle 
value of this principle of harnlony, some idea may he 
formed from tho circumstance, that on it _<\.gassiz has 
based the ,vhole of that celebrated classification, of 
,vhich he is the sole author, and by which fossil ich. 
thyology has for the first time assumed a precise and 
definite shape. un 
The other discovery, of which the application is much 
more extensive, wa
 made in exactly the sanlO way. It 
consists of the striking fact, that the teeth of each 
anunal have a necessary connexion ,vith the entire 
organization of its frame; so that, within certain 
limits, we can predict the organization by examinÏI)g 
the tooth. This beautiful instance of the regularity of 
the operations of nature ,vas not known until Inore than 
thirty years after the death of Bichat, and it is evidently 
due to the prosecution of that method which he sedu. 
lously inculcated. For the teeth never having been 
properly cÅamined in regard to their separate tissues, 
it was believed that they were essentially devoid of 
structure, or, as some thought, were simply a fibrous 
texture. 1ð2 But by minute microscopic investigations, 


ordres d'après deft cara.ctères 
fixes et sensibles.' 
UI The discoyeries of M. 
Agassiz are embodied in his 
gr('at work, Rich TCha BUr les 
PoÏ8SDnS fo8Sües: but the reader 
who may not have an opportunity 
of consulting that costly publi- 
cation, will find two cs
ys by 
this eminent naturalist, which 
will give an idea of his treatmC'nt 
of the subject, in Rf"ports of Brit. 
A".,vc. for 18J:2, pp. 80-88, and 


for 1844, pp. 279-310. How 
essential this study is to the 
geologist, appears from the 
rt..mark of Sir R. J{urchison 
(SüurÚl, 1854, p. 41 i), that 
'fossil fishes have eveIJ wht re 
proved the most exa.ct chro- 
nomcters of the ago of rocks.' 
U:? That they were composed 
of fiLrcs, was the pre\ ailiD
 
doctrin
, until the clibcov('ry of 
thcir tubes, in 1835, by}>urkinjè. 
B..forl! Purkil
é, only Clli.. 
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it has been recently ascertained that the tissues of the 
teeth are strictly analogous to those of other parts of 
the body; 1
3 and that the ivory, or dentine, as it is now 
called,IM is highly organized; that it, as ,veIl as the 
enamel, is cellular, and is, in fact, a development of 
the living pulp. This discovery, which, to the philo- 
sophic anatomist, is pregnant with meaning, was made 
about 1838; and though the preliminary steps were 
taken by Purkinjé, Retzius, and Schwann, the principal 
merit is due to Nasmyth and Owen,I

 between whonl 
it is disputed, but whose rival claims we are not here 
called npon to adjust.I
6 What I wish to observe is, 
that the discovery is similar to that which we owe to 
Agassiz; similar in the method by,vhich it was worked 


<>bserver, Leeuwenhæk, bad 
announced their tubular struc- 
ture; but no one believed what 
he said, and Purkinjé was 
unacquainted wi th his re- 
se.1.rches. Compare ltasmyth's 
Reseo:rehcs on th Teeth, 1839, 
p. 159; Owen's Odontography, 
1840-1E45, ""01. i. pp. ix. x.; 
Iltnle, Anat. Gén. vol. ii. p. 467 ; 
Rlports of Brit. Assoc. \"0J. ,;i. 
pp. 135, 136 (Transac. of S c- 
tiom ). 
UI ::\lr. Kasmyth, in his valua- 
ble, but, I regret to add, posthu- 
mùUs work, notices, as the result 
of these discoveries, · the close 
affinity subsisting between the 
dt'utal and othprorganized tissues 
oftheanimaI frame.' R('8eareMs 
on tM Development, 
'c. of the 
Ted/", 1849, p. 198. This is, 
properly speaking, a continuation 
of 'Ir. N as myth's former book, 
which bore the same title, and 
was published in 183!}' 
Ut This name, which )lr. 
Owen oppear! to ha"e first 
FUggCf'ted, has bf'en objected to, 
thourrh, as it seems to me, on 
illfmfficient grounds. Compare 
VOL. II. C C 


Owen's Odontography, vol. i. p. 
iii., with l{as711yth's Researches, 
1849, pp. 3, 4. It is adopted in 
Carpentlr's Human Pltysiol. 
1846, p. 154; and in Joncs and 
SÙ'VeÁ'ing's Patholog. Anat. 1854, 
pp. 483, 486. 
u,\ See the correspondence in 
Brit. Assoc. for 1841, Sec., pp. 
2-23. 
IN In the notice of it in 
JVhewell's Hist. of &icnees, vol. 
iii. p. 678, nothing is said about 
l\Ir. Nasmyth; while in that in 
JVilson's Human Anatomy, p. 
65, edit. 1851, nothing is said 
about :Mr. Owen. A specimen 
of the justice with which men 
treat their contemporaries. Dr. 
Grant (Sllpplnn nt to Hooper's 
Jfrdieal Dict. 1848, p. 1390) MJS, 
· the researches of ::\lr. O\\"'('n 
tend to confirm those of :\lr. 
Nasmyth.' 
asmyth, in his Jast 
work (ResearcMs on th 1
cth, 
18-19, p. 81), only refers to O'H:n 
to point out an Hror; while 
Owen (Odontograph.v, vol. i. rp. 
xlvi.-lvi.) treats 
asrnJth as an 
impudent plo.gidrif.t. 
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out, and alf\o in tho l'csults which have followed fron1 it. 
}Jot h are due to a recognition of the fundmucntal 
ma.Àim of Bichat, that the study of organs must bo 
subordinate to the study of tissuc
, and both 113,\"e 
supplied the most valuablo aid to zoological classifica- 
tion. On this point, the service rendered by 0\\ en is 
incontestable, whatever may ùe thought of his original 
claims. This eminent naturalist has, with immense 
industry, applied the discovery to all vertebrate animals; 
aud in an elaborate work, specially devoted to tho 
subject, he has placed h:yond dispute the astonishing 
fact, that the structure of a single tooth is a criterion 
of tho nature and organization of the species to which 
it belongs. 1ð7 
"lhoever has reflected much on the different stages 
through which our knowledge has successively passed, 
Illust, I think, be led to the conclusion, that while fully 
recognizing the great merit of these investigators of the 
animal frame, our highest admiration ought to be 
reserved not for those who make the discoveries, but 
rather for those who point out how the ruscovf'ries aro 
to be made. 158 
en the true path of inquiry has once 
been indicated, the rest is comparatively easy. The 
beaten highway is always open; and the difficulty is, 
not to find those ,vho ,rill travel the old road, but thoso 
who ,vill make a fresh one. Every age produces in 
abundance men of sagacity anù of considerable industry, 


U7 Dr. 'Vhewell (H
t. of 
Induc. Scienccs, vol. iii. p. 678) 
bays, tbat 'he lIas carried into 
('t'ery part of the .r.nimal kingdom 
an examination, founded upon 
this discovery, and has published 
the results of this in his Odon- 
tographv.' If this able, but 
ratlwr hasty writer, had read 
I he Odontography, he would ha't'e 
found that :Mr. Owen, flO far from 
carrying the eX'lmination 'into 
(.very part of the animal kin
- 
dom,' distinctly confines bimself 
to ' one of the primary dirisions 
of the animal kingdom' (I quote 


his own words from Odonlo- 
graph V, vol. i. p. lxrii.), find 
nppea
s to think, that below the 
't'ertebrata, the inquiry would 
furnish little or no aid for the 
purposes of classification. 
U8 But in compu,ringtbemerit8 
of disco'\"erers thembel t'es, "e 
must praise him who prot'cs 
rather than him who su
est8. 
See some sensible remarks in 
Ow n'8 Od()fZtography, \01. i. p. 
:xli-,:.; which, howet'er, do not 
affect my obser'\"ationø on tLe 
superiority of method. 
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who, .while perfectly competent to increase the details 
of a science, are unable to extend its distant boundaries. 
This is because such extension must be accompanied by 
a new method,159 which, to be valuable as well as ne,v, 
supposes on the part of its suggester, not only a com- 
plete mastery over the resources of his subject, but also 
t he possession of originality and comprehensiveness,- 
the two rarest forms of human gonius. In this consists 
the real difficulty of every great pursuit. As soon as 
any department of knowledge has been generalized into 
laws, it contains, either in itself or in its applications, 
three distinct branches; namely, inventions, discoveries, 
and method. Of these, the first corresponds to art; the 
second to science; and the third to philosophy. In this 
scale, inventions have by far the lowest place, and mindc:; 
of the highest order are rarely occupied by them. Next 
in the series come discoveries; and here the province 
of intellect really begins, since here the first attempt 
is maùe to search after truth on its own account, and to 
discard those practical considerations to which inven- 
tions are of necessity referred. This is science properly 
so caned; and how difficult it is to reach this stage, is 
evident from the fact, that all half-civilized nations have 
nmde lnany great inventions, but no great discoveries. 
The highest, however, of all the threo stages, is the 
philosophy of method, which hears the Eìanle relation 
to science that science bears to art. Of its immense, 
and indeed supreme importance, the annals of knowledge 
supply abundant evidence; and for want of it, some 
very great men have effecteù absolutc1y nothing, con- 
suming their lives in fruitless industry, not because their 
labour was slack, but because their lllethoù ,vas sterile. 


I!II fly a new method of inductive and tho drducti'\"e j 
inquiring into a subject, I mean which, though es
('ntially differ- 
an application to it of generali- ('ut, are 50 mi,;:ed together, as to 
zJ.tions from some other subject, make it impossible wholly to 
'"'0 as to 
idl'n the ficld of 8('parato tllem. The dibcu
sion 
thou
ht. To ('nll this a new of the real nature of this differ- 
method, is rather '\"aguo; Lut ence I r
er\.e for my comrarison, 
there is no other '\\ord to {'xpreRs in the ne
t volume, of the 
the proccss. Properly speaking, German and .Arncri{'an civi- 
there are only two lIll,thods, tho 11/ations. 
ec2 
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The progress of eyery science is affected more by the 
scheme according to which it is cultivated, than by tho 

lCtual ability of the cultivators themselves. IftlH'Y who 
travel in an unkno,vn country, spend their force in run- 
ning on the wrong road, they ,,
ill miss the point nt 
,vhich they aim, and perchf1nce may faint and filll by 
the way. In that long and difficult journey after truth, 
which the human mind has yet to perform, and of which 
we in our generation can only see the distant prospect, 
it is certain that success will depend not on the speed 
,vith "hich men hasten in the path of inquiry, but 
rather on the skill "ith which that path is selected for 
them by those great and comprehensi,e thinkers, ,vho 
are as the lawgivers and founders of knowledge; because 
they supply its deficiencies, not by investigating par- 
ticular difficulties, but by establishing some large and 
sweeping innovation, ,,,hich opens up a, new vein of 
thought, and creates fresh resources, which it is left for 
their posterity to work out and apply. 
It is from this point of view that we are to rate tho 
value of Bichat, whose works, like those of aU nlCn of 
the highest eminence,-like those of Aristotle, Bacon, 
and Descartes,--mark an epoch in the history of tho 
human mind; and as such, can only be fairly estimated 
by connecting them with the social and intellectual 
condition of the age in which they appeared. This 
gives an importance and a meaning- to the writings of 
Bichat, of which few indeed are fully aware. The two 
greatest recent discoveries respecting the classification 
of animals are, as we have just seen, the result of his 
teaching; but his influence has produced other effects 
still more momentous. lIe, aided by Cab
111i
, ren- 
dered to physiology the incalculable service, of pre- 
venting it from participating in that melancholy reac- 
tion to which }'ranco was exposed early in the nine- 
teenth century. This is too large ß. subject to discuss 
at present; but I may mention, that when :Napoleon, 
not from feelings of conviction, but for Hclfish Pl)rpos's 
of his own, attempted to restore the power of eccIesi - 
tical principleR, the men of letters, ,vit h di __.L'Taccful 
sul}scrricncy, fell into his \ iew; and thero began a. 
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marked decline in that independent and innovating 
spirit, ,vith which during fifty years the French had 
cultivated the highest departments of knowledge. 
Rence that metaphysical school arose, which, though 
professing to hold aloof from theology, was intimately 
anied with it; and whose showy conceits form, in their 
ephemeral splendour, a striking contrast to the severer 
methods followed in the preceding generation.I 60 
Against this movement, the French physiologists have, 
as a body, always protested; and it lliay be clearly 
proved that their opposition, ,vhich even the great 
abilities of Cuvier .were unable to ,vin over, is partly 
due to the inlpetus given by Bichat, in enforcing in his 
0" n pursuit the necessity of rejecting those assumptions 
by which metaphysicians and theologians seek to con- 
trol every science. As an illustration of this I may 
nlCntion two facts worthy of note. The first is, that in 
England, where during a considerable period the in- 
fluence of Bichat was scarcely felt, many, even of our 
eminent physiologists, have shown a marked disposition 
to any themselves with the reactionary party; and have 
not only opposed such novelties as they could not 
immediately explain, but have degraded their own 
noblo science by making it a handmaid to serve the 
purposes of natural theology. 'The other fact is, that 
in Franco the disciples of Bichat have, with scarcely an 
exception, rejected the study of final canses, to ,vhich 
the school of Cnvier still adheres: whilo as a natural 


1110 In literature and in theo- many who care nothing for the 
logy, Chatcaubriand and De gorgeous dechmation of COO- 
Maistre were certainly the most teaubria.nd. In metaphysics, a 
eloquent, and were probably the precisely similar mo'\"ement oc- 
mo!'t influential leaders of this curred; and Laromiguière, Royer 
rl8.ction. Neither of them liked Collard, and Maine de Eiran, 
induction, hut pr('forrcd reason- founded that celebrated school 
ing rleductÏ\-ely from premises which culminated in 
I. Cousin, 
which thpy assumed, and which and which is equally charac- 
they called first principles. De terizcd by an ignorance of the 

Ia.ifjtre, howenr, was ß po'\\er- philosophy of induction, and 
rul dialpctician, ßnd on that ac- by a want of sympathy with 
connt his works are read 1y 1,hJ
i('al science. 
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consequence, the fonowers of Bichat are flssociatcd in 
g-cology with tho doctrino of uniformity j in zoology, 
\\ ith that of the translllutation of species j find in as- 
tt'OnonlY, with the nebular hypothesis: vast and mag- 
n;ficent schemes, under whose shelter the human mind 
seeks an escape from that dogma of interference, 'which 
the march of knowledge every where reduces, and the 
existence of which is incompatible with those concep- 
tions of eternal order, towards which, during tho last 
two centuries, ,""c have been constantly tending. 
These great phenomena, which the French inteIIect 
presents, and of which I lmve only sketched a rapid 
outline, will be relatcd ,vith suitable detail in the lattcr 
part of this work, when I shall examine the present 
condition of the European mind, and endeavour to esti- 
]11ate its future prospects. To complete, however, our 
appreciation of Bichat, it will Le necessary to tak(> 
llotice of what Borne consider the most valuahle of an 
his productions, in ,vhieh he ainled at notlling less than 
an exhaustive generali7ation of the functions of life. 
It appears, indeed, to me, tlmt in many inlportant 
points Bichat hero fell short j but the work it"elf still 
stands alone, and is so striking an instance of the genius 
of the author, that I will give a short account of its 
fundamental views. 
Life considered as a whole has two distinct branch esj 161 
one branch being characteristic of animals, tho other of 
yegetables. That which is confined to animals is called 
animal life ; that which is comlnon both to animals and 
vegetables is caIIed organic life. \Yhile, thcrpfore, 
plants have only one life, man has two distinct liyes, 
,vhich are governed by entirely different laws, and 
,vhicL, though intimately connected, constantly oppose 
('ach other. In the organic life, man exists solely for 
himself; in the animal life he comes in contact with 
()thers. The functions of tho first aro pnrely internal, 
t hose of the second 0,1'0 external. IIis organic lifo is 
, 


"' Bickat, Recherche." s.ur in It et la J[ort, rp. ,,-9, 226; awl 
his Anat. Gin. ,.u1. i. p. i
. 
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limited to the double process of creation and destruc 
tion: the creative process being that of assimilation, as 
digestion, circulation, and nutrition; the destructive 
process beiLg' that of excretion, such as exhalation and 
the like. This is what man has in common with 
plants; and of this life he, when in a natural state, is 
unconscious. But the characteristic of his animal life 
is consciousness, since by it he is made capable of 
moving, of feeling, of judging. By virtue of the first 
life he is merely a vegetable; by the addition of the 
second he becomes an animal. 
If now ,ve look at the organs by ,vhich in man tho 
functions of the
e two lives are carried on, we sball be 
struck by the remarkable fact, that the organs of his 
vegetable life are very irregular, those of his animal 
life very symmetrical. His vegetative, or organic, life 
i8 conducted by the stomacL, the intestines, and the 
glandular system in general, such as the liver and the 
pancreas; all of w hieh are irregular, and admit of tbe 
greatest variety of form and development, without their 
functions being seriously disturbed. But in his ånimal 
life the organs arc so essentially symmetrical, that a 
Vf'ry Rlight departure from the ordinary type impairs 
their action. 162 Not only the brain, but also the organs 


1.2 · C'est de là, sans doute, 
-qup nait cette autre différence 
f>ntrí' les organes des deux vies, 
Em'\"oir, que Ia. natuTb se line bi<>n 
plus raremí'nt à des écart9 de 
conformation dans la vie animale 
que dans Ia '\"Ïe organique. . . . 
C' est une remarque qui n'a pu 
échappE'r à celui dont les dissec- 
tions ont été un peu multipliéE's, 
que lcs fréquentea variations de 
formE's, de gmndeur, de position, 
de direction des org
me8 intemí's, 
commCl In rate, Ie foie, l'f'Atomac, 
lí's reins, les organes snli'\"aires, 
dc. . . . J etons maintcnant les 
) eux sur les organE's de la vio 
animale, Bur lea Sí'ns, les nerfH, 
I,. CCITeau, les muscles volon- 


taires, Ie larynx; tout y est exact, 
précis, rigoureusement déterminé 
dans la forme, la grandeur et In. 
position. On n'y '\"oit presque 
Ja.mais de variétés, do conforma- 
tion; s'il en existe, les fonctions 
sont troublées, anéanties ; tandis 
qu' elles restE'nt les mêmes dans 
la vie organique, au milieu dE's 
altérations diverq('s des parties.' 
Bichat sur la Vie, pr. 23-25 
Part of this vlf'W is corroborated 
by the evidcncecollectoo by 
aint 
Hilaire (Ano11lali 8 de rÒrgani- 
sation, vol. i. pp. 248 f;('q.) of 
the extraordinary aberrations to 
which the vf'getatin' organs are 
liablo; and he mentions (\"01. ii 
p. 8) the case of a man, ill whose 
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of sense, fiS the e) es, the nose, the cars, are perfectly 
f\ ymmetrical; and they as well as the other organs 
f 
animal life, as the feet and hands, are donble, present- 
ing on each side of the body two separate parts which 
correspond with each other, and produce a symmetry 
unknown to onr vegetative life, tho organs of which arl', 
for the most part, merely single, as in the stomach, 
liver, pancreas, and spleen. 16 : J 
From this fundmnental difference behveen the organs 
of the two lives, there have arisen several other differ- 
ences of great interest. Our animal life being double, 
while our organic lifo is single, it becomes possiblo for 
the former life to take rest, that is, stop part of its 
functions for a time, and afterwards rene,v theIne But 
in organic life, to stop is to die. Tho life, which ,vo 
have in common ,vith vegetables, never sleeps; and if 
its movements entirely ceaso only for a single instant, 
they cease for ever. 'fhat process by which our bodies 
receive some substances and give out others, admits of 
no interruption; it is, by its nature, incessant, because, 


body, on dissection, , on recormut 
que tous les viscères ét.aient 
transposés.' Comparative ana- 
tomy supplií's another illustra- 
tion. The bodif's of mollusca 
are less 6j mmetrical than those 
of articulata; and in the former, 
the 'vegetal serif's of organs,' 
says l\Ir. Owc'n, are more de\"e- 
loped than the animal series; 
while in the articulata, , the ad- 
\"ance is most conspicuous in 
the organs peculiar to animal 
life.' Ou'en's Invt1'tebrata, p. 470. 
Compare Burdock's Physwlogie, 
vol.i.pp. 15:J, 189; and a con- 
firmation of the 'unsymmetrical' 
organR of the gastcrpoda., in 
Grallt'8 Comparative Anatom.1I, 
p. 461. This curious antagonism 
is still further f'('f'n in the cir- 
cumstance, that idiots, whose 
fUlictiollS of nutrition and of t:X- 


cretion are often very acti \"e, are 
at the 8dme time remarkable for 
a want of 8jïI1metry in the 
orgaDs of sensation. &quirol, 
.Jlaladics .Jlentales, vol. ii. pp. 
331, 332. 
A result, though perhaps an 
unconscious one, of the applica- 
tion and extension of these ideas, 
is, that within the la
t few years 
there has arisen 8 pathological 
theory of what are called' bym- 
metrical diseR.Sí's,' the leading 
fact8 of which have been long 
known, but are now only bí'gin- 
ning to be generalized. See 
Paget's Pathology, vol. i. pp. 18- 
22, vol. ii. pp. 24:4, 215; Simon'. 
Patholog.1I, pp. 210, 211 i Car- 
pl'1lterslluman J>/
!Isiol. pp. 607, 
608. 
181 Bic'hat sur la J if, pp. 1 [t- 
21. 
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being single, it can never receive supplementary aid. 
The other life we may refresh, not only in sleep, but 
even when we are awake. Thus we can exercise the 
organs of movement while ,ve rest the organs of 
thought; and it is even possible to relieve a function 
while we continue to employ it, because, our animal life 
being double, we are able for a short time, in case of 
one of its parts being fatigued, to avail ourselves of tIle 
corresponding part; using, for instance, a single eye or 
a single arm, in order to rest the one which circunl- 
stances may have exhausted; an expedient which the 
single nature of organic life entirely prevents}64 
Our animal life being thus essentially inwrmittent, 
and our organic life being essentially continuous,165 it 
has necessarily followed that the first is capable of an 
improvement of which the second is incapable. There 
can be no improvement without comparison, since it is 
only by comparing one state with another that we can 
rectify previous errors, and avoid future ones. No,v, 
our organic life does not admit of such comparison, 
because, being uninterrupted, it is not broken into 
stages, but when unchequered by disease, runs on in 
dull monotony. On the other hand, the functions of 
our animal life, such as tbought, speech, sight, and 
motion, cannot be long exercised without rest; and as 
they arc constantly suspended, it becomes practicable 
to compare them, and, therefore, to improve them. It 
is by possessing this resource that the first cry of the 
infant gradually rises into the perfect speech of the 
man, and tbe unformed habits of early thought are 
ripened into that maturity which nothing can give but 
a long series of successive efforts. 166 But our organic 
life, which we have in common with vegetables, admits 


let PAd. pp. 21-50. 
Ie" On intcml1ttence as a 
quality of animal life, see 1101- 
land's 1ledical l....otcs, pp. 313, 
314, where Bichat is mentioned 
us its great e
undcr. As to 
theesscntin.lcontmuity of organic 
lift', see Burdach's Physiologie, 


T01. viii. p. 420. M. Comte has 
made some interesting rt.'marks 
on JJichat's law of intermittence. 
Phi/os. Positive, TOL iii. pp. 300, 
39.j, 74:4,745, 750, 761. 
lee On the development arising 
from practice, see Bk'/wt sur la 
ri , pp. 207-225. 
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of no interruption, and consequently of no improvement. 
It obeys its own laws; but it derives no benefit from 
that repetition to which animal life is exclusively in- 
debted. Its functions, such as nutrition and the like, 
exist in man several months before he is born, and 
while, his animal life not having yet begun, the facility 
of comparison, vthich is the basis of improvement, is 
iUlpossible. 167 And although, as the human frame in- 
creases in size, its vegetative organs become larger, it 
cannot be supposed that their functions really improV"e, 
since, in ordinary cases, their duties are performed as 
regularly and as completely in childhood as in Jniddlo 
age. 168 
Thus it is, that although other causes conspire, it 
DUty be said that the progressiveness of animal life i
 
due to its intermittence; the unprogressiveness of or- 
f!anic lifo to its continuity. It may, moreover, be saiù, 
that the intermittence of the first life results from the 
symmetry of its organs, 'while the continuity of the 
second life results from their irregularity. To this wide 
and striking generalization, many objections may be 
made, some of them apparently insuperable; but that 
it contains the germs of great truths I entertain 1itt1C' 
doubt, and, at all events, it is certain that the method 


1117 IM.d. pp. 189-203,22.5-230. 
:\1:. Broussais also (in his able 
work, CoUT8 de PhT
n{)logi, p. 
487) says, that comparison only 
Legins after birth; but surely 
this must be very doubtful. Few 
physiologists will deny that em- 
bryological phenomen&, though 
neglected by metaphysicians, 
play a great part in shaping the 
future character; and I do not 
see how any system of psycho- 
logy CRn be complete which ig- 
nores considerations, probable in 
themsel '\"eA, and not refuted by 
"pecial evidence. So carel('ssly, 
howcT'er, bas this subject been 
investigat('d, that Wð ImT'e the 
most conflictin
 statements ro- 


8pectin
 evcn the tJ(1
tU8 ut ri- 
11U8, which, if it eXIsts to the 
extent aUel!cd by some physiolo- 
gi!,ts, would be a deci
iT'e proof 
that animal life (in the sense of 
llichat) does begin during the 
fætal penod. Compare Burdac}" 
P},ysiol. vol. iv. pp. 113, 114, 
with JVagner'8 Phy8Íðl. p. 182. 
I. 'ù's organes internes qU! 
entrent aIors en exercice, ou qw 
accroisscnt beaucoup If'ur action, 
n'ont besoin d'aucune éducation; 
ilø att<,ignent tout à coup une 
perfection à laquel1e Cr;J.X de Is 
'\"ie animale ne parvil'nnf'nt que 
par habitude d'a
r 8Ounnt.' 
Bichat SUT la Vii', p. 231. 
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annot be too highly praised, for it unites the study of 
function and structure with that of embryology, of 
vegetable physiology, of the theory of comparison, and 
of the influence of habit; a vast and magnificent field: 
,,"hich the genius of Bichat was able to cover, but of 
which, since him, neither physiologists nor metaphy- 
sicians have even attempted a general survey. 
This stationary condition, during the present century, 
of a subject of such intense interest, is a decisive proof 
of the extraordinary genius of Bichat; since, notwith- 
standing the additions made to physiology, and to every 
hranch of physics connected with it, nothing has been 
done at aU comparaùle to that theory of life which he, 
wit h far inferior resources, was able to construct. This 
stupendous work he left, indeed, very imperfect; but 
even in its deficiencies we see the hand of the great 
master, "horn, on his own subject, no one has yet ap- 
proached. IIis es
ay on life may well be likened to 
tIlOse broken fragn1Cnts of ancient art, which, imper- 
fect as they are, still bear the impress of the inspiration 
which gave them birth, and present in each separate 
})art that unity of conception ,vhich to us makes thenl 
a complete and living whole. 
From the preceding summary of the progress of phy- 
8ical knowledge, the reader may form some idea of the 
ahility of those eminent men who arose. in :France 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. To 
complete the picture, it is only necessary to examine 
'what 'vas done in the two relnaining branches of natural 
hiqtory, namely, botany and mineralogy, in both of 
which the :first great steps towards raising each study 
to a science were taken by 
'renchmen a few jerrI's 
hefore the Re, olution. 
In botany, although our l..îlowledge of particular 
facts has, during tIle last hundred years, rapidly in- 

reased,169 "e IU"O only possessed of two generalizatioDs 


IU Dioscoridcs Rnd Galen cording to Cu\"ier (Elogrs, vol. iii. 
1-new from 460 to GOO plnnts r. 4(8), I
innæu
, in 1778, '('n 
(Winckler, Gtl
dâchtc dt r Bota- indiquait em.iron huit mille ('f:- 
.zik. 185.1, pp. 34, 10); Lut, nc- pèccs; nnd .:\It>YE'Il (Grog. vI 
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,vide enough to be caned laws of nature. The fir
t 
generalization concerns the structure of plants; the 
other concerns their physiology. That concerninu' their 
physiology is the beautiful morphological law, a
corù- 
ing to which the different appearance of the various 
organs arises from arrested developlnent: the stamens, 
pistils, corolla, calyx, and bracts being simple modifi- 
cations or successive sL'tges of the leaf. This is one of 
many valuable discoveries we owe to Germany; it being- 
Inade by Göthe late in the eighteenth century.l70 With 
its importance every botanist is fmniliar; while to the 
historian of the human mind it is peculiarly interesting, 
a
 strengthening- that great doctrine of development, 
towards which the highest branches of knowledge are 
now hastening, and whicL, in the present century, has 
been also carried into one of the most difficult depart- 
ments of animal physiology.l71 


Plants, p. 4) sa.ys, at the time of 
Linnæus's death, 'about 8,000 
species were known.' (Dr. 'Yhe- 
well, in his Bridgeu1atcr TreatÜ3r, 
p. 247, says, 'about 10,000.') 

ince then thc progress has been 
uninterrupted; and in H n8lO1/.:' 8 
Botany, 1837, p. 136, we are 
told that' the number of species 
already known and classified in 
worls of botany amounts to about 
60,000.' Ten YN\.rB later, Dr. 
Lindley ( V('gdable Kingdom, 
1847, p. 800) states them at 
92,930; and two years after- 
wards, ",Ir. Balfour says ' about 
100,000.' Balfour'8 Botany, 
1849, p. 560. Such is the rate 
at which our knowledge of 
nature is advancing. Tocomplcte 
this historical note, I ought to 
ha\"e mentioned, that in 1812, 
Dr. Thomson sa).s ' nearly 30,000 
f\pecies of plants have been exa- 
mined and described.' Tlwmßon'ß 
lfist. of tM Royal Socid!/, p. 21. 
JT'O It W&lS publi
hed 111 1790. 


JVincklcr, Gcsch. dcr Botmzik, p. 
3R9. But the historians of botany 
have overlooked 8. short passage 
in Göthe's works, which provcs 
that he had glimpses of the dis- 
cm"cry in or before 1786. Sl'e 
ltaliäniscl Reise, in Göth'8 
11 orkl', vol. ii. part ii. p. 286, 
Stuttgart, 1837, whrro he writes 
from Padua, in September 1786, 
, Bier in dieser neu mirE'ntgegen 
tretenden Mannigfaltigkeit wird 
j{'nerGedanke immer lebendiger: 
dass man sich nlle Pflauzengc- 
btalten vi('lleicht aus Einer cnt- 
wickE-In könno.' There are some 
interesting remarks on this bril- 
liant genernliz'uion in Owen'ø 
Parthenogl'nesis, 18.19, pp. 53 scq. 
171 'I'hat is, into tho study of 
animal monstrosities, which, 
howe'\"'('r capricious th('.}" mllY np- 
pNlr, are now understood to he 
the neces.c;;ary r{'sult of pr('('eJin
 
cçents. 'Vithin the laf't thirty 
years seT'cral of the laws of tb(>
e 
unnatural births, 8'i they uf'ûd to 
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But the most comprehensive truth with which we 
are acquainted respecting plantR, is that w'hich includes 
the whole of their general structure; Rnd this we learnt 
from those great Frenchmen who, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, began to study the external 
world. The first steps were taken directly after the 
middle of the century, by Adanson, Duhamel de 
Ion- 
ceau, and, above all, Desfontaines; three eminent thinkers, 
who proved the practicability of a natural method hitherto 
nnkno,vn, and of which even Ray himself had only a 
faint perception. 172 This, by 'weakening the influence 
of the artificial system of Linnæus,173 prepared the .way 
for an inn ova tion more complete than has been effected 
in any other branch of knowledge. In the very year in 
,vhich the l{,evolution occurred, Jussieu put forward a 
series of botanical generalizations, of which the most 
important are all intimately connected, and still remain 
the highest this department of inquiry has reached. 174 


be caned, have been discovered; 
and it has been proçed that, so 
fa.r from being unnatural, they 
3re strictly natural. A fresh 
t-cience has thu8 bf'en created, 
under the name of Teratology, 
which is destroying the old lusu8 
nalurm in one of its last and 
fa.vourite strongholds. 
172 Dr. Lindley (Third Rrport 
of Brit. .Assoc. p. 33) sa.ys, that 
Desfontaines was the first who 
demonstrated the opposite modes 
<:If increase in dicotyledonous and 
monocotyledonous stems. See 
nlso Richard, E1ém d8 de Bota- 
nique, p. 131; and Cuvi r, FlOgC1J, 
"01. i. p. 6.... In rrgard to the 
f;tcps t
\kell by Ada.nson and Du 
MDncrau, Bee Jrinckl r, Gr.r;ch. 
d, r Ifotanik, pp. 204, 205; 
Thf.YTn8on' 8 Chemistry of Vrge- 
tabla, p. 951; I indlr.7/8 Introduc. 
to Botan.1/, '"'01. ii. p. 132. 
17. It is curious to observe 
how eV('11 good Lotanists cl ung> 


to the Linnæan sJstem long after 
the superiority of a natural SJS- 
tern was proved. This is the 
more noticeable, because Lin- 
næus, who was a man of un- 
doubted genius, and who pos- 
sessed extraordinary powers of 
combination, always allowed that 
his own system was merely pro- 
visional, and that the great ob- 
ject to be attained was 8. classi- 
fication according to natural 
families. See JVi71ckler, Ge- 
8chichte d r Botanik, p. 202; and 
Richard, Fléments d Botanique, 
p. 570. Indeed, what could be 
thought of th(' pennancnt value 
of 8. Bchemo wInch put together 
the reed and the barberry, be- 
cause they u('re both hex:mdria; 
ßnd forced sorrel to associate 
with t;n.ffron, becauso both wore 
trigynia? JU.!8Ïeu'8 Botany, 
U49, p. 624. 
17f, fIle Gmera Plantarum or 
Antoine J ussicu was printed at 
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Among thesc, I need only mention tho threo vast pro- 
positions which aro now ad,nittcLl to form the hasis of 
vegetable anaton1Y. Tho first is, that the vegetablo 
kingdom, in its whole extent, is composed of plants 
either ,vith one cotyledon, or \vith two cotyledons, or 
else "ith no cotyledon at all. The second proposition 
is, that this classification, so far from being artificial, is 
strictly natural; since it is a. law of nature, that plants 
having one cotylcdon are enùogcnous, and grow' by 
additions made to the centre of their stems, while, on 
the other hand, plants having two cotyledons are e:\.o- 
genous, and are compelled to grow by additions Ina(}(', 
not to the centre of their stems, but to the circum- 
ference. 175 The third proposition is, that \yhen plants 


Paris in 1789; and, though it is 
known to have been the result of 
many years of continued labour, 
f;ome writers have asserted that 
the id('as in it wore borrowed 
from his uncle, Bprnard J ussiE'u. 
But assertions of this kind rarely 
deserve attention; and as Ber- 
nard did not choose to publish 
anything of his own, his r('puta- 
tion ought to suffer for his un- 
communicati\"eness. Compare 
'Vinckltr, Gesch. drT Botanik, 
pp. 261-272, with Biog. Univ. 
\'01. x"{ii. pp. 162-166. I will 
only add the following remarks 
from a work of authority, Richard, 
El menta de Botanique, Paris, 
1846, p. 572: 'Mais ce ne fut 
qu'('n 1789 que l'on eut vérit8blp- 
m('nt un ouvrage complet sur la 
méthode des familles naturellcs. 
Le Genera Plantarum d'A. L. de 
J ub
ieu présenta la science des 
végétaux sous un point de vue si 
nou \"eau, par In. précision et 
l':'lt"gan('e qui y règnent, par 18 
profondeur et la j ustesse des 
principeø généraux qui y sont ex- 
post's pour 1a prC'mière foi!, que 
c'pst rlf'pUiB cdte époque I:u.'ule- 


ment que la m
.thode des famines 
naturclles a été \"
ritaùlem('nt 
créée, et que date 18 nouvelle ère 
de la science des végétaux. . . . 
L'auteur du Genera Plantarum 
po8ß. Ie premier les bases de 18. 
science, en faisant voir quC'l1e 
était l'importance relati\"e des 
différents organl's entre (,lL
 et 
par conséquent leur '\"aleur dans 
18 classifica.tion. . . . Il 8. fait. 
selon la rcmß.l'que de Cuvier, Is 
même ré\"olution dans les sciences 
d'obser\"ation que In chimie de 
La,\"oisier dans les scienccs dtex- 
périence. En eifet, il 8. Don 
seulement changé la face de h 
botanique; mai8 son influence 
s'cst également exercée Bur Ie! 
8utres branches de l'histoire 
naturcUe, ct y 8. introduit ('C't 
esprit de recherches, de compa- 
raison, (It cette méthode philo!-o- 
phique et natureUe, vcrs Ie per- 
fectionnemí'nt de laqupUo tendent 
désonnais les 6fforts de to us h's 
naturRli
tcs.' 
In Hence the remJ\".ll of a 
great source of error; since it iø 
now unclerstood that in dicotyle- 
dons alone ('an ngf' 1)1' knO\vn 
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grow at their centre, the arrangement of the fruit and 
leaves is threefold; when, however, they grow at the 
circumference, it is nearly always fivefold. 176 
This is what was effected by the Frenchmen of the 
eighwenth century for the vegetable kingdom: 177 and 
if we now turn to the mineral kingdom, we shall find 
that our obligations to them are equally great. The 
study of minerals is the most imperfect of the three 
branches of natural history, because, notwithstanding 
its apparent simplicity, and the immense number of ex- 
periments which have been made, the trne method of 
investigation bas not yet been ascertained; it being 
doubtful whether mineralogy ought to be subordinated 
to the laws of chemistry, or to those of crystallography, 
or ,vhether both sets of laws ,viti have to be con- 
sidered. 178 At all events it is certain that, down to 
the present time, chemistry bas shown itself unable to 
reùuce mineralogical phenomena; nor has any chemist, 
possessing sufficient powers of generalization, attempteù 
the task except Berzelius; and most of his conclusions 


with certainty. Henslow's Bo- 
tany, p. 2.13: compare Richard, 
Eléments de Botanique, p. 159, 
aphorisme xxiv. On the stems 
of endogenous plants, which, 
blinß mostly tropical, have been 
less studied than the exoßenous, 
f,ee Lindley's Botany, \"01. i. pp. 
221-236; where there is also an 
account, pp. 229 seq., of the 
views which Schl(.id('n advanced 
on this subject in 1839. 
171 On the arrangement of tho 
leaves, now called phyllotaxis, 

oe Balfour's BCJtany, p. 92 ; BllT- 
tlach's Physiologi , vol. v. p. 518. 
177 The classification by coty- 
ledons has been so I:lUccessful, 
that, ' with very fpw exc('ptions, 
however, nf.arly aU plants may 
Le r<'Ít'rrcd by any botanibt, at a 
øinglo glance, and" ith unerring 
cl'rtaiuty, to tllt'ir !Jrol'er Cl.l
b; 


and a mere fragment f'ven of the 
stem, leaf, or some other part, is 
often quite sufficient to enable 
him to decide this que
tion.' 
Henslow's Botan.v, p. 30. In rc- 
gard to some difficulties still re- 
maining in the way of the three- 
fold cotyledonous division of the 
whole vegetable world, see Lind- 
leg's Botany, \"01. ii. pp.61 seq. 
171 .Mr. Swainson (Study (if 

Katural Ilistory, p. 356) S'lys 
, mineralogy, indí'ed, which forms 
but a part of chemif,try.' This 
is deciding the question very rd- 
pidly; but in the meantime, what 
becom('s of the grometrical la" s 
of minl'rals? ami what are we to 
do with that r('lation betwrcn 
their &tructure ßnd optical phe- 
nomena, which Sir Da,-id Brew- 
ster has worked out with signa) 
uLility! 
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were overthrown by the splendid discovery of isonlor- 
phism, for which, as is well known, ,ve are indebt.ed to 
1t[it
cllCrlich, <?ne of the many great thinkers Germany 
has produced. 179 
Although the chemical department of mineralogy is 
in an unformed and indeed anarchical condition, its 
other department, namely, crystallography, has made 
great progress; and here again the earliest steps w.ere 
taken by two Frenchmen, who lived in the lattcr half 
of the eighteenth century. About 1760, R,omé De 
Lisle l80 set the first example of studying crystals, ac- 
cording to a scheme so large as to include all the varieties 
of their primary forms, and to account for their irregu- 
larities, and the apparent caprice with which they were 
arranged. In this investigation he was guided by tIle 
fundamental assumption, that ,vhat is called an irregu- 
larity, is in truth perfectly regular, and that the opera- 
tions of nature are invariable. un Scarcely had this 


178 The difficulties introduced 
into the study of minerals by the 
discovery of isomorphism and 
polymorphism, are no doubt con- 
siderable ; but M. Beudant 
(Minéralogie, Paris, 1841, p. 37) 
seems to me to exaggerate their 
effect upon 'l'importance drs 
formes crystallines.' They are 
much more damaging to the 
purely chemical arrangement, 
because our implements for mea- 
suring the minute angles of crJs- 
tals art" still very imperfcct, and 
the goniometer may fail in detect- 
ing differences which really 
exist; and, therefore, many 801- 
Irged cases of isomorphism are 
probably not so in reality. Wol- 
bston's rcflecting goniometer has 
L('rn long considered the best in- 
strument possessed by crystallo- 
graphers ; but I learn from Liebig 
and Kopp's R
pOTts, vol. i. pp. 
19, 20, that Frankenhcim l1as re- 

cntly inn)nt
d one for measuring 


the angles of 'microscopic crJs- 
tals.' On the amount of error in 
the measurement of angles, see 
PhUlips's ...1finera!ogy, 1837, p. 
viii. 
180 He says, 'd('puis plus de 
vingt ans qne jo m'occupe de cet 
objet.' RO'1M tÙ Lisle, Cristallo- 
graphic,ouDescriptwn des Formes 
propres å toua lea Corps du Règne 
...1/inéral, Paris, 1783, vol. i. p. 91. 
181 See his 1!..ssai de Cristallo- 
graphÜ!, Paris, 1772, p. x.: 'un 
de ceux qui m'a Ie plus frappé 
ce sont les formes regulières et 
constantes que prenn('nt natu- 
rellement certains corps que nous 
désignons par Ie nom de cristaux.' 
In the same work, p. 13: · il f.\lit 
nocessairement supposer que le8 
molécules intégrantes des corps 
ont chacune, sui\"ant qui lui cst 
propre, une figure const'1.nte et 
déterminée.' In his later trea- 
tise (Cristallographie, 1 i83, vol. 
i. p. 70), after giving some in- 
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great idea been applied to the almost innumerable forms 
into which minerals crystallize, when it ,vas followed 
up with still larger resources by Haüy, another emi- 
nent Frenchman. 182 This remarkable man achieved a 


stances of the extraordinary com- tioning Romé in his works, 
plications presented by minerals, though it was manifest that his 
he adds: ' n n' est donc pas éton- obligations to him were immense; 
nant que d'habiles chimistes and by recording his errors while 
n'aient rien vu de constant ni de he corrected them.' The truth, 
déterminé dans les formes cris- however, is, that 60 far from 
tallines, tandis qu'il n'en est rarely mentioning De Lisle, 00 
aucune qu'on ne puisse, avec un mentions him incessantly; and I 
peu d'attention rapporter à la ha,e counted upwards of three 
figure élémentaire et primordiale hundred instances in Haüy's 
dont elle déri",e.' Eyen Bufton, great work, in which he is named, 
notwithstanding his fine percep- and his writings are referred to. 
tion of law, had just declared, On one occasion he says of Do 
'qu'en généralla forme de cris- Lisle,' En un mot, sa cristallo- 
tallisation n'est pas un caractère graphie est Ie fruit d'un tra,ail 
constant, mais plus équivoque et immense par son étendue, pres- 
plus variable qu'aucun autre des que entièrement neuf par son 
caractères par lesquels on doit objet, et très-précieux par son 
distinguer les minéraux.' De utilité.' Haiiy, 'Praité de ]'fin
- 
Lisle, vol. i. p. XTIii. Compare, ralogie, Paris, 1801, Y01. i. p. 17. 
ua this great achievement of De Elsewhere he ('aIls him, 'cet 
l..isle's, Her-sellers Nat. Philos. habile naturaliste; ce sa,ant 
p. 239: 'he first ascertained the célèbre,' vol. ii. p. 323; 'ce 
important fact of the constancy célèbre naturaliste,' "'01. iii. p. 
of the angles at which their faces 442; see also T01. i,. pp. 51, &c. 
meet.' In a work of so much merit as 
182 The first work of Haüy ap- Dr. Whewell's, it is important 
peared in 1784 (Quérard, France that these errors should be indi- 
Litttraire, vol. iv. p. 41); but cated, because we ha'\"e no other 
he had read two special memoirs book of ,alue on the genflral ms- 
ID 1781. Cuvier, Eloge8, vol. iii. tory of the sciences; and many 
p. 138. The intellectual relation authors ha",e decein.d themselves 
between his views and those of and their readC'rs, by implicitly 
his predecessor mU'lt be obvious adopting the statements of this 
to every mineralogist; but Dr. able and industrious writer. I 
WhewðIl, who has noticed this would particularly caution the 
judiciously enough, adds (Hist. student in regard to the pbYf'io- 
of the Indue. &icnces, vol. iii. logical part of Dr. 'Vhewell's 
pp. 229, 230): 'Unfortunately llistory, where, for instance, the 
Romé de Lisle and Haüy were antagonism bûtw('('n tbe methods 
notonly rivals, but in 
ome mca- of Curier and Bicbat is entirely 
sure f'nemies. . . . Haüy re- lost sight of, and while wbole 
venged himself by rart-ly men- pages Rre dC'\"otrd to Cu'\"ier, 
VOL. IL D D 
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camplete unian between mineralagy and geometry; and, 
bringing the ]a ws af space to bear an the malecular 
arrangements af matter, he was able to' penetrate into 
the intimate structure af crystals. I 83 By this means, he 
Rucceeded in praTIng that the secandary farms af all 
crystals are derived fram their prilnary farms by a 
regular pracess af decrement ;184 and that, when a sub- 
stance is passing fram a liquid to a salid f:;tate, its par- 
ticles are canlpelled to cahere, accarding to a schenlß 
which pravides far every passible change, since it in- 
cludes even thase subsequent layers ,vhich alter the 
ardinary type af the cr)'stal, by disturbing its natural 
s) mmetry.185 TO' ascertain that such vialatians af sym- 
metry are susceptible af mathematical calculatian, WitS 
to make a vast additian to' auI' knawledge; hut "hat 
seems tame still nlare impartant is, that it indicates an 
appraach to the nlagnificent idea, that every thing which 
accurs is regulated by law, and that canfusian and di&- 
arder are impassible. 186 Far, by praving that c\ en the 


Bichat is dibposed of in four 
1inps. 
ISS C Haüy est done Ie seul 
véritable auteur de la science 
mathématique des cristaux.' Cu- 
ttier, Progres lÙS 
nces, vol. i. 
p. 8; see also p. 317. Dr. 
Clarke, whobe celebrated lectures 
on mineralogy excited much at- 
tention among his hearers, was 
indebted fur bOrne of his prin- 
cipal views to hi
 conversations 
with llaüy: see Ott r', Lif oj 
Clarke, vol. ii. p. 192. 
..t See an admirable statement 
of the three forms of decrement, 
in Haüy, Trait
 de JI"néralogit, 
vol. i. pp. 285, 286. Compare 
n7wwcll', Hut. oj the Indw:. 
Sciencu, \"01. iii. pp. 224, 225; 
who, however, does not mention 
I1aüY'b classification ofcdécroi;,;,e- 
D1f'ns sur les borda,' C décroisse- 
mcns sur 1es angles,' and C dé- 
croiss( mens intermMiaires.' 


181 .And, as he clca.rly saw, the 
proper method was to study the 
laws of "'ymmctry, and then apply 
them deductively to minerals, 
instead of rising inducti'\"ely from 
the aberrations actually presented 
by minerals. This is interesting 
to observe, because it is analo- 
gous to the method of the bCbt 
rathologi!'ts, who seek the philo- 
sophy of their subject in phJbio- 
lugical phenomena, rather than in 
pathological ones; striking down- 
wards from the normal to t118 
abnormal. C La BY" 'tri du 
JCJ1"1'fl,CIJ sous If'8qu('llcb se prés('n- 
t<.nt l<,s 60lides que nous a\"on9 
eonsidérésjubqu'ici, 120U8 a.fourni 
dea dontl , pour t:xprimer les Ioiø 
de décrois8cmcns dont ecs solidf'9 
sont susceptibles.' HailY, Trait; 
tÙ lJinéralog
, vol. i! p. 42 ; 
compare vol. ii. p. 192. 
IN C Un eoup d'æi1 peu attcn- 
tif, j('t
 bur It.'. cristaux, lea fit 
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nlO
t uncouth and singular forms of minerals arc the 
natural results of their antecedents, Haüy laid the 
foundation of ,vhat may be called the pathology of the 
inorganic ,,,"orld. However paradoxical such a notion 
may seem, it is certain that symmetry is to crystals 
,vhat health is to animals; so that an irregularity of 
shape in the first, corresponds ,vith an appearance of 
disease in the second. 187 When, therefore, the minds of 
men became familiarized ,vith the great truth, that in 
the mineral kingdom there is, properly speaking, no 
irregularity, it became more easy for them to grasp the 
still higher truth, that the same principle holds good 
of the animal kingdom, although, from the superior 
complexity of the phenomena, it ,\ ill bo long before we 
can arrive at an equal demonstration. But, that such a 
demonstration is possible, is the principle upon which 
the future progress of all organic, and indeed of all 
mental science, depends. And it is very observable, 
that the same generation which established the fact, 
that the apparent aberrations presented by minerals arc 
strictly regular, also took the first steps towards esta- 
blishing the far higher fact, that the aberrations of the 
human mind are governed by laws as unfailing as 
those ,vhich determine the condition of inert matter. 


appeler d'a.bord de purs Jeu:r d 
III nature, ce qui n'étoit qu'une 
manière plus élégante de faire 
l'avru de son ignor..LDcc. Un 
cxamcn réßéchi nOUB y découvre 
des lois d'arrang('mcnt, à l'aide 
desquellcs Ie calcul r('présente et 
enchaine l'un à l'autre lcs résul- 
tats obs('rvét:i; lois si va.riables 
et en même tf'm ps si précisf's et 
si régulièrcs ; ordin&irement trèb- 
simpl('s, Bans ri(Jn perdre de leur 
féconditó.' Ilaüy, JIinéralogi, 
TOL i. pp. xiii. xi\". Again, vol. 
ii. p. 57, C notre but, qui 
t 
de prouver que lea lois d' où 
dépend la. structure du crista] 
Bont le'3 plus simples possiblcB 
nn2 


dans leur ensemble.' 
lilT On the remarkable po\\cr 
po!-
cssed by crystals, in common 
with animals, of repairing their 
own injuries, see Pagd's Patho- 
logy, 1
53, '"01. i. pp. 152, 1;")3, 
confirming the experiments of 
Jordan on this curious subject: 
C The ability to repair the damages 
sustained by injury. . . is nut 
an exclusive propert) of 1i\"inR 
beings; for even ol).stals '" ill 
repair th('msel,",cs when, after 
pieces have been brokcn from 
them, tIH'Y ßrlJ placed in the same 
conditions in which thü) were 
fir:-t formed.' 
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The examination of this would Ie'1d to 3. digre&sion 
foreign to my present design; but I nU1Y mention that, at 
the end of the century, there 'vas \YTitten in France tho 
celebrated treatise on insanity, by Pinel; a work re- 
markable in many respects, but chiefly in this, that in it 
thp old notions respecting the mysterious and inscru- 
table character of mental disease are altogether dis- 
carded: 188 the disease itself is considered as a 
phenomenon inevitably occurring under certain given 
conditions, and the foundation laid for supplying an- 
other link in that vast chain of evidence which connects 
the material .with the immaterial, and thus uniting 
mind and matter into a single study, is now prepar- 
ing the way for some generalization, ,vhich, being com- 
mon to both, shall serve as a centre round .which the 
disjointed fragments of our l..rnowledge may safely 
rally. 
These were the views which, during the latter half 
o.f the eighteenth century, began to dawn upon French 
thinkers. The extraordinary ability and success with 


1118 '
r. Pinel a imprimé une une inspiration ou une pum- 
marche nouvelle ù. l'étude de Ia tion des dipux, qui dans la suite 
folie. . . . En la rangeant sirnpIe- fut prise pour Is po
gession dr8 
ment, et sans différences aucunes, démons, qui dans d'autres temps 
au nombre des autres dérange- pa..sa pour une æuvre de la. 
mens de nos organes, en lui as- magie; l'aliénation mpntale, dis- 
Eignant une place dans Ie cadre je, avec toutcs ses espèces et ses 
nosographique, il fit faire un pas \""ariétés innombrabIes, ne diffèro 
immense à son histoire.' Georget en rien des autre's maladies.' 
de La Folu, Paris, 1820, p. 69. The recognition of this he rx- 
In the same work, p. 295, ' 
l. pressly ascribes to his predeces- 
Pinel, Ie premier en France, on sor:' grAce aux principes exposés 
pourrait dire en Europe, jets. les par Pinel.' p. 340. Pinel himself 
fondernens d'un traitement ITai- clE'arIysawthe connexion between 
ment rationnel en rangeant la his own opinions and the 
pirit 
folie au nombre des autres affec- of the age: see Pinel, Traité 
tions organiq
M.' )1. Esquirol, }'Jédico-PMlosophiqzu sur l' Alié- 
who expresses the modern and nation Men tale, p. xxxii.: · Un 
purely scientific \""Jew, says in his oUITage de médecine, publié en 
great work (DeB 
1faladu8 Jfen- France à la. fin du dix-huitieme 
tau, Paris, 1838, '.01. i. p. 336), siecJe, doit a.\""oir un autre carac- 
· L'aliénation mentsle, que les an- tere que s'il avoit été écrit å. une 
ciens peuples regardaient com me époque antérieure.' 
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which these eminent men cultivated their respective 
sciences, I Lave traced at a length greater that I had 
intended, but still very inadequate to the importance 
of the subject. Enough, however, has been brought 
forward, to convince the reader of the truth of the pro- 
position I wished to prove; namely, that the intellect 
of France was, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, concentrated upon the external world with un- 
precedented zeal, and thus aided that vast movement, 
of which the Revolution itself was merely a single con- 
sequence. The intimate connexion between scientific 
progress and social rebellion, is evident from the fact, 
that both are suggested by the same yearning after im- 
provement, the same dissatisfaction with what has been 
previously done, the same restless, prying, insubordinate, 
and audacious f'pirit. But in France this general ana- 
logy was strengthened by the curious circumstances I 
have already noticed, by virtue of .which, the activity of 
the country was, during the first half of the century, 
directed against the church rather than against tLe 
state; so that in order to complete the antecedents of 
the Revolution, it ,vas necessary that, in the latter half 
of the century, the ground of attack should be shifteJ. 
This is precisely what was done by the wonderful im- 
petus given to every branch of natural science. For, 
the attention of men being thus steadily fixed upon the 
external world, the internal fell into neglect; while, as 
the external corresponds to the state, and the internal 
to the church, it was part of the same intellectual 
development, tLat the assailers of the existing fabric 
should turn against political abuses the energy ,,'hich 
tho preceding generation had reserved for religious 
ones. 
Thus it was that the French Revolution, like every 
great revolution the world IUl
 yet seen, "as preceded 
by a complete chango in the habits and associations of 
the national intellect. But besides this, there was also 
taking place, precisely at the same time, a vast social 
movenlent, ,vhich was intimately connected with the 
intellectual movelnent, and indeed formed part of it, jn 
so far as it was followed by similar results and produced 
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by similar causes. The nature of this Rocial revoluti()n 
I shall examine only very briefly, because in a future 
volume it will be necessary to trace its history minutely, 
in order to illustrate the slighter but still remarkable 
changes which in the same period were going on in 
English Rociety. 
In :France, before the Revolution, the people, though 
always very social, were also very exclusive. The 
upper classes, protected by an imaginary superiority, 
looked with scorn upou those whose birth or titles were 
unequal to their own. '1'he dass immediately below 
them copied and communicated their e
amplc, anrl 
every order in society endeavoured to find some fanciful 
distinction which should guard them from the conta- 
mination of their inferiors. The only three real SOurC('R 
of superiority,-the superiority of morals, of intellect, 
and of knowledge,-were entirely overlooked in t1}lS 
absurd scheme; and men became accustomed to pricle 
themselves not on any essential difference, but on tho
e 
inferior matters, which, \vith e
tremely few exceptions, 
are the result of accident, and therefore no test of 
merit. J89 
The first great blow to this state of things, was tlw 
unprecedented impulse given to the cultivation of 
physical science. Those vast discoveries which ,vero 
being madf', not only stimu1ated the intellect of think- 
ing men, but even roused the curiosity of the nlOro 
thoughtless parts of society. The lectures of chemist", 
of geologists, of mineralogists, and of physiologists, 
were attended by those who came to wonder, as w'ell as 
by those \vho came to learn. In Paris, the Rcientific 
assemblages 'vere crowded to overflowing. J90 The halls 


11t Compo ftfém. de Ségur, \"01. 
i. p. 23, with the Introduction to 
Des Réau.r, HistfRidtes, TOL i. p. 
34. A good illustration of this 
is, that the Prince de ::\{ontùar<,y, 
in his :\{emoirs. gently censures 
Louis XY., not for his scandalous 
profli
cy, but because he selpctpd 
for his mi5tr
sses some 'Women 


who were not of b;gh birtb. 
.J.lJém. de ..:"fontbarcy, \"01. i. p. 341, 
and see vol. iii. p. 117. 
1110 .And t hat too e\"en on su,'h 
a subject as nnatom;y. In 1';68, 
Antoine Petit began his anato- 
micallectures in the grl'at nm- 
phitheatre of the Jardin du Roi , 
and the press to be31" him \\;L'I 
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and amphitheatres in which the great truths of nature 
were expounded, were no longer able to hold their 
audience, and in several instances it was four..d neces- 
sary to enlarge them. 191 The sittings of the Academy, 
instead of being confined to a few solitary scholars, 
were frequented by everyone whose rank or influence 
enabled them to secure a place. 192 Even women of 
fashion, forgetting their usual frivolity, hastened to 
hear discussions on the composition of a mineral, on 
the discovery of a new salt, on the structure of plants, 
on the organization of animals, on the properties of the 
electric fluid. 193 .A. sudden craving after know ledge 


80 great, that not only aU the 
seats were occupied, but the ",ery 
window-ledges were crllwded. 
See the animated description in 
Biog. Univ. '"01. xxxiii. p. 494. 
191 Dr. Thomson (History of 
Ohemistry, '"01. ii. p. 160) Fays of 
Fourcroy's lectures on chemistry, 
which began in 1784: 'Such 
were the crowds, both of men and 
WOffiPn, who flocked to hear him, 
that it was twice necessary to 
enlarge the size of the lecture- 
room.' This circumstance is also 
mentioned in Cuvier, Eloges, '\"01. 
ii. p. 19. 
1ll'J In 1779, it was remarked 
that' les séances publiques de 
l'Académie Française sont deve- 
nues une espece de spectacle fort 
à la. mode :' and as this continued 
to increase, the throng became at 
It.ngth so great, that in 1785 it 
"as found necessary to diminish 
the number of tickets of admis- 
sion, and it was even propose(l 
that ladies should be excluded, 
in con
equence of some uproari- 
ous scenes which had happened. 
Grimm et Diderot, OorTi spond. 
Lit. '"01. x. p. 3.11, '\"01 xiv. pp. 
H8, 1.19, 185, 251. 
1'3 Goldsmith, who wa!il in 


Paris in 1755, says with sur- 
prise, 'I ha",e seen as bright a 
circle of beauty at the chemical 
lectures of Rouelle, as gracing 
the court of Versailles.' Prior's 
Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. p. 180; 
Forster's life of Goldsmith, vol. 
i. p. 65. In the middle of the 
century, electricity was very 
popular among the Parisian 
ladies; and the interest felt in it 
was revived several years later 
by Franklin. Compare Grimm, 
COTresporzdance, vol. ",ii. p. 122, 
with Tucker'slAfe of JeffeTs07l, 
"'01. i. pp. 190, 191. Cuvier 
(Floges, vol. i. p. 66) tells us that 
even the anatomical descriptions 
"hich Daubcnton wrote for Buf- 
fon were to be found 'sur 10. 
toilette des femmes.' This change 
of taste is also noticed, though in 
ajeering spirit, in j\fém. de Geniis, 
vol. vi. p. 32. Compare the ac- 
count given by Townsend, who 
,"isited France in 1786, on his 
way to Spain: 'A numerous 
s
ciety of gentl('men and Indies 
of the first fashion meet to hear 
l('ctures on the sciences, delivered 
by mrn of the highest rank in 
thcir profession. . . . I was 
much struck with the fiuencyaml 
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beemed to have sJuitten e,ery rank. The largest and 
the most difficult inquiries found favour in the eyes of 
those ".hose fathers had hardly heard the names of the 
sciences to which they bplonged. The briHiant ima- 
gination of TIuflon made geology suddenly popular; tho 
same thing .was effected for chemistry by the eloquence 
of Fourcroy, and for electricity by Xollet; ",'hile the 
aÙluirable expo
itions of Lalande caused astronomy it- 
self to be generally cultivated. In a word, it is enough 
to bay, that during the thirty years preceding the 
Hevolution, the spread of physical science was so rapid, 
that in its favour the old classical studies were des- 
pised; 194 it "as considered the essential basis of a good 
pducation, and some slight acquaintance ,vith it waq 
deemed necessary for every class, except those w 10 
were obliged to support themselves by their daily 
labour. 195 


elegance of language with which 
the anatomical professor spoke, 
and not a little so with the deep 
attention of his auditors.' Towns- 
en if 8 Journey through Spain, 't'ol. 
i. p. 41: see also Smith'8 Touron 
the Continent in 1786, vol. i. p. 
117. 
111& In a letwr written in 17':>6, 
it is f:.n.id, C .:\lais C'(.:-t peine per- 
due aujourd'hui que de plaisanter 
lea érudits; i1 n'y en a plus en 
France.' Grimm, Corrt.rpond. 
,01. ii. p. 15. In 1764, ell est 
honteux d incro)able à quel 
point l' étude des anciens est ne- 
gJigée.' vol. iy. p. 97. In 1768, 
· Une autre raison qui rendra les 
traductions des auteurs anciens 
de plus en plu!õl rares t'n FrancE', 
c' est ql1A depuis long temps on 
n'y sait J(lu8 Ie Gree, et qu'on 
néglige l'ctude du Latin tous lcs 
jours dn\'"antage.' vol. vi. p. 140. 
Hherlock (New L tt rs from an 
Fngli8h Trav !ler, London, 1781, 
p. 86) says, c It is very rare to 
m et a man in France that under- 


stands Greek.' In 1785, Jeffer- 
Bon writes from Paris to :\fadi- 
son, c GrN.k and Roman authors 
are dearer here than, I bf>liew', 
any where in the world; nobody 
h('re reads them, wher('fore they 
are not reprinted.' Jefferson's 
Corrt__tpond. vol. i. p. 301. S(.(' 
further, on this neglf'ct of the 
ancients, ß significant precursor 
of the Re\'"olution, J/ém. de l[ont- 
harey, '\'"01 iii. p. 181; J'illemaiJl, 
Littirature all ..YJPIllr Sïcle, yol. 
iii. pp. 213-248; Schlosser's 
Eightunth Century, 't'ol. i p. 
344. 
IN For furth('r evidence of the 
popularity ofphysicalknowlN1ge, 
and of its study, eVQll by those 
who might ha,e been cxpectro to 
ncglect it, sef' !tIi . d Roland, 
yol. i. pp. 115, 268, 324, 343; 
J.1{' m. d l'[urtll t, '.01. i. p. 16; 
Dupont tÙ 
.emours, ...Vém. øur 
Turgot, pp. 45, 62, t>3, 411; 
Mém. de Brissot, vol. i. pp. 62, 
151, 319, 336, 338, 357; Cut.i r, 
Progr 
 d 8 (;'. u., VI)1. i. p. S9. 
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The resu] ts produced by this remarkable change are 
very curious, and from their energy and rapidity were 
very decisive. As long as the different classes confined 
themselves to pursuits peculiar to their own sphere, 
they were encouraged to preserve their separate habits; 
and the subordination, or, as it were, the hierarchy, of 
society was easily maintained. But when the members 
of the various orders met in the same place \\rith the 
same object, they became knit together by a new sym- 
pathy. The highest and most durable of all pleasures, 
the pleasure caused by the perception of fresh truths, 
,va" now a great link, \vhich banded together those 
social clements that were formerly wrapped up in the 
pride of their O\vn isolation. Besides this, there was 
also given to them not only a new pursuit, but also a 
new standard of merit. In the amphitheatre and the 
lecture-room, the first object of attention is the professor 
and the lecturer. Tho division is between those \vho 
teach and those who learn. The subordination of ranks 
makes \vay for the subordination of knowledge. 196 The 
petty and conventional distinctions of fashionable life 
are succeeded by thosc large and genuine distinctions, 
by which alone man is really separated from man. The 
progress of the intellect supplies a new object of venc- 
ration; the old \vorship of rank is rudely disturbed, 
and its superstitious devotees are taught to bow the 
knee before "hat to them is the shrine of a strange god. 
The hall of science is the temple of democracy. Those 
who como to learn, confess their own ignorance, abro- 
gate in some degree their own superiority, and begin to 
perceive that tho greatness of men has no connexion 
\vith tho splendour of their titles, or tho dignity 
of their birth; that it is not concerned with their 
quarterings, their escutcheons, their descents, thcir 
ùexter-chiefs, their sinister-chicLe;;, their chevrons, 


.N A celebrated writer has scil'nccs phJsiques, ni maîtres, nj 
w(.ll said, though in a somewhat ('sc1a\9cs, ni rois, ni sujets, ni 
different point of new, 'll De citoycns, ni étrangers.' Oomtt, 
IJcut y ayoir da.ns lcs sciences 1'raité d I gislation, '\"01. i. p. 
mora]l'
. pas plus qu(' dans 1('15 43. 
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their bends, their azures, their gules, and the other 
trumperies of their heraldry; bu.t that it depends upon 
the largeness of their minds, the powers of their 
intellect, and the fullness of their knowledge. 
These were the views which, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, began to influence those classes 
which had long been the undisputed masters of 
society. 197 And what shows the strength of this great 
movement is, that it was accompanied by other social 
changes, which, though in themselves apparently 
trifling, become full of meaning when taken in con- 
nexion with the general history of the time. 
While the immense progress of physical knowledge 
was revolutionizing society, by inspiring the different 
classes with an object common to all, and thus raising 
a new standard of merit, a more trivial, but equally 
democratic tendency ,vas observable even in the con- 
ventional forms of social life. To describe the whole of 
these changes would occupy a space disproportioned to 
the other parts of this Introduction; but it is certain 
that, until the changes have been carefully examined, 
it will be impossible for anyone to write a history of 
the French Revolution. .As a specimen of what I mean, 
J will notice two of these innovations \vhich are very 
conspicuous, and are also interesting on account of 
their analogy with what has happened in English 
society. 
The first of these changes was an alteration in dress, 
and a marked contempt for those external appearances 
hitherto valued as one of the most important of all 


197 The remarks which Thomas no one would have used such 
made upon Descartes in 1765, in language, on such an occasion, 
an éloge crowned by the Acade- thirty years earlier. So, too, tbe 
my, illustrate the opinions which, Count de S
gur says of the 
in the latter half of the eigh- younger nobles before the Revo- 
teenth century, were becoming lution, I nouS préférions un mot 
rapidly diffused in France. See d'éloges de D' Alembert, de Dide- 
the passage beginning 10 pré- rot, à Is faveur Is plús signalée 
jugés ! ô ridicule fiert
 des places d'un prince.' Mém. de Sfgu.
, 
et du rang!' &c. (EuVTes de vol. i. p. 142: see also vol. 11. 
IJc8Cartes, vol. i. p. 74. Certainly p. 46. 
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matters. Du.ring the reign of Lou.is XIV., and indeed 
during the first half of the reign of Lou.is XV., not only 
men of frivolous tastes, but even those distinguished for 
their knowledge, displayed in their attire a dainty 
precision, a nice and stu.died adjustment, a pomp of 
gold, of silver, and of ruffles, such as in our days can 
nowhere be seen, except in the courts of European 
princes, where a certain barbarian 8plendour is still 
retained. So far was this carried, that in the seven- 
teenth century the rank of a pèrson might be imme- 
diately known by his appearance; no one presuming 
to usurp a garb worn by the class immediately above 
his oVln.l 98 But in that democratic movement which 
preceded the French Revolution, the minds of men 
bec3.me too earnest, too intent upon higher matters, to 
busy themselves with those idle devices which engrossed 
the attention of their fathers. A contemptuous disre- 
gard of such distinctions became general. In Paris the 
innovation was seen even in those gay assemblies, 
where a certain amount of personal decoration is still 
considered natural. At dinners, suppers, and balls, it 
is noticed by contemporary observers, that the dress 
usually ,vorn 'vas becoming so simple as to cause a 
confusion of ranks, until at length every distinction was 
abandoned by both sexes; the men, on such occasions, 
coming in a common frock-coat, the women in their 
ordinary morning gowns.1 99 Nay, to such a pitch was 


I" Among many other illus- 
trations which might be given of 
this distinction of classes by 
dress, see ]fonteil, IrtSt. des di- 
vers Ftats, vol. vii. pp. 7-10; 
a.nd Tallemant des Réau:r, His- 
tomties, vol. i. p. 36 note. 
lit In A%cyust 1787, Jefferson 
writes from Paris (Oorrespon- 
dence, vol. ii. p. 224): 'In soci- 
ety, the habit lwbülé is almost 
banished, and they begin to go 
even to great suppers in frock: 
the court and diplomatic corpR, 
however, must always be ex- 


cepted. They are too high to be 
reached by any improvement. 
They are the last refuge from 
which etiquette, formality, and 
folly will be driven. TH ke away 
these, and they would be on & 
level with other people.' J ef- 
ferson was a statRsman and & 
diplomatist, and was well 
acquainted with his profession. 
The change, however, which b& 
noticed, had been coming on some 
years earlier. In a. letter written 
in ::\Iay 1786, it is said: 'Il est 
rare aujourd'hui de rencontrer 
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this carried, that we are assured by the Princo de 
)Iontbare:r, who was in Paris at the time, that shortly 
beforo the Revolution, even thoso ,vho had 
tar8 and 
orders were careful to hide them by buttoning theÏ1 
coats, 80 that these marks of superiority nught no longer 
be seen. 200 
'l'he other innovation to 'which I have referred is 
equally interesting as characteristic of the spirit of the 
time. This is, that the tendency to amalgamate the 
different orders of society201 was shown in the institu- 
tion of clubs; a remarkable contrivance, which to u
 
seenlS perfectly natural because ,ve are accustomed to 


dans Ie monde des personnes qui 
soient ce qu'on appelle habil1ées. 
Les femmes sont en chemise et en 
chapeau, les hommes en froc et 
en gilet.' Grimm, Correspond. 
T01. xiv. p. 485; and on the in- 
creabed simplicity of attire in 
1780, see '\"01. xi. pp. 141, 142. 
Ségur, who witnessed these 
changes, and 'Was much dis- 
pleased by them, saJ! of their 
advocatcs, 'ils ne voyaient pas 
que les frocs, remplaçant les 
amples et imposans '\"êtemens de 
l'ancienne cour, présagaient un 
penchant général pour l' égalité.' 
.Jlém. de Sépur, vol. i. p. 131. 
Soulavie (Rl-gne de Loui.'J XVI, 
vol. vi. p. 38) observes, that 'les 
grands, ,ers les approches de la 
ré,olution, n'avoient plus que des 
habits simples et peu coûtRux; , 
and that' on ne distingua plus 
une duchesse d'une actrice,' p" 
43: see ah;o an extract from 
Montjoye, in Ali.son's Hi.story, 
vol. i. pp. 352, 353. Compare 
.J.lfém. sur },[arie Antoin tte, '\"01. i. 
pp. 226, 372, '\"01. ii. p. 1 ï 4, and 
...\/ém. de .J.lfadame du Hausset, 
introduc. p. 1 ï. 
200 'Lea per!;onnes du premier 
rang et même d'un ågo mÍir, qui 


ß'\"aient travaillé toute leur vie 
pour obtenir les ordrcs du roi, 
preuve de Is plus haute fayeur, 
s"habituèrent à en cacher lcs mar- 
ques distincti'\"es sous Ie froc Ie 
plus simple, qui leur permettait 
de courir à pied dans les rues ('t 
de se confondre dans la foule.' 
]'fém. de Montbarc.lI, vol. iii. pp. 
161, 162. Another alt('ration of 
the same tendency is 'Worth re- 
cording. The Baroness d'Ober- 
kirch, who revisited Paris in 
1784, remarked, on her arrh.al, 
that 'gentlemen began about 
this time to go about unarmed, 
and 'Wore swords only in full 
dress. . . . And thus the French 
nobility laid aside a usage which 
the example of their fathers had 
consecrated through centuries.' 
D' Obcrkircl,'s }'ft.'llwirs, Lond. 
1852, vol. ii. p. 211. 
201 A striking instance of which 
was, moroovcr, seen in the num- 
ber of mésalIÜlnce8, which firl-t 
became frequent about the middle 
of the reign of Louis XV. Com- 
pare It/érn. d }'fontbarMY, vol. iii. 
pp. 116, 156, 157; Lacret lie, 
lJix-lwiti}mlJ Siède, vul. iii. p. 
220. 
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it, but of which it may be truly said, that until the 
eighteenth century its existence was impossible. Before 
the eighteenth century, each class was so jealous of its 
superiority over the one below it, that to meet together 
on equal terms was impracticable; and although a 
certain patronizing familiarity towards one's inferiors 
might be safely indulged in, this only marked the 
immense interval of separation, since the great man had 
no fear of his condescension being abused. In those 
good old times a proper respect was paid to rank and 
birth; and he who could count his twenty ancestors 
was venerated to an extent of which we, in these dege- 
nerate days, can hardly form an idea. As to any thing 
like social equality, that was a notion too preposterous 
to be conceived; nor was it possible that any institution 
should exist 'v hich placed mere ordinary men on a level 
w.ith those illustrious characters, whose veins were filled 
with the purest blood, and the quarterings of whose 
arms none could hope to rival. 
But in the eighteenth century the progress of l..-no,v- 
ledge became so remarkable, that the new principle of 
intellectual superiority made rapid encroachments on 
the old principle of aristocratic superiority. As soon 
as theso encroachments had reached a certain point, 
they gave rise to an institution suited to them; and 
thus it was that there were first established clubs, in 
which all the educated classes could assemble, without 
regard to those other differences which, in the preceding 
period, kept them separate. The peculiarity of this 
was, that, for mere purposes of social enjoyment, men 
,vere brought into contact, who, according to the aris- 
tocratic scheme, had nothing in common, but who were 
now placed on the same footing in so far as they 
belonged to the same establishment, conformed to the 
same rules, and reaped the same advantages. It was, 
however, expected that the members, though varying in 
many other respects, were to be all, in somo degree, 
educated; and in this way society first distinctly recog- 
nized a classification previously unknown; tIle division 
between noble and ignoble being succeeded by another 
division between educated and uneducated. 
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The rise and growth of clubs is, therefore, to the phi- 
losophic observer, a question of immense importance; 
and it is one which, as I shall hereafter prove, played a 
great part in the history of England during the latter 
half of the eightecnth century. In rcference to our 
present subject, it is interesting to observe, that the fir
t 
club3, in the modern sense of the ,vord, which ever 
existed in Paris, were formed about 1782, only seven 
years before the French Revolution. At the beginning 
they ,yere merely intended to be social assemblages; 
but they quickly assumed a democratic character, con- 
formable to the spirit of the age. Their first result, as 
was noticed by a keen observer of what was then passing, 
was to make the manners of the upper classes more 
simple than they had hitherto been, and to weaken t11at 
love of form and ceremony suitable to their earlier habits. 
These clubs likewise effected a remarkable separation 
between the sexes; and it is recorded, that after their 
establishment, .women associated more with each other, 
and were oftener seen in public unaccompanied by 
men. 
02 This had the effect of encouraging among mcn 
a republican roughness, which the influence of the other 
sex ,yould have tended to keep down. All these things 
effaced the old lines of demarcation between the diflc- 


202 'N ous commençames aussi 
å a"\"oir des clubs: les hommes 

'y réunissaient, non encore pour 
discuter, mais pour diner, jouer 
au wisk, et lire tous les ouvrages 
nou'\"eaux. Ce premier pas, alors 
presque inaperçu, eut dans la 
suite de grandes, et momentané- 
ment de funestes conséquences. 
Dans Ie commencement, son pre- 
mier résultat fut dE\ séparer lee 
hommes dps femmes, ('t d'appor- 
t er ainsi un notable changement 
ùans nos mæurs: elles derinrent 
moins frivoles, mais moins po- 
lies; plus fortes, mais moins 
d.imables: la politique y gagna, 
la société y perdit.' 
Vém. de Sé- 


gur, "\"01. ii. p. 28. TIy the spring 
of 1786, this scparation of the 
sexes had 1x>come still more 
marked; and it was s. common 
complaint, that ladies wpre ob- 
liged to go to the theatre alone, 
men bcing at their clubs. Spe 
the very curious obser'\"ations in 
Grimm, Correspond. "01. xiv. pp. 
486-489, where there is also a 
notice of 'Ie prodigicux Buccès 
qu's. en l'établissement des cluùs 
à l' anglaise.' See also, on the 
diminished attention paid to 
women, JVillia1llS' 8 Letters jrQ1l& 
France, "\"01. ii. p. 80s 3rd edit. 
1796. 
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rent ranks, and by merging the various classes into one, 
nlade the force óf their united opposition irresistible, 
and speedily overthrew both the church and the state. 
The exact period at .which the clubs became political 
cannot, of course, be ascertained, but the change seems 
to have taken place about 1784. 203 From this moment 
all was over; and although the government, in 1787, 
issued orders to close the leading club, in which all 
classes discussed political questions, it was found im- 
possible to stem the current. The order, therefore, 
was rescinded; the club re-assembled, and no further 
attempt was made to interrupt that course of affairs 
which a long train of preceding events had rendered 
inevitable. 204 
While all these things were conspiring to overthrow 
the old institutions, an event suddenly occurred which 
produced the most remarkable effects in France, and is 
itself strikingly characteristic of the spirit of the eigh- 
teenth century. On the other side of the Atlantic, a 
great people, provoked by the intolerable injustice of 
the English government, rose in arms, turned on their 
oppressors, and, after a desperate struggle, gloriously 


203 The remarks of Georgel 
appear to apply to the political 
clubs only: 'A Paris les assem- 
blées de nouvellistes, les clubs 
qui B' étoient formés à l'instar de 
ceux des Anglais, s' expliquaient 
hautement et sans retenue sur 
les droits de l'homme, sur les 
avantages de la liberté, sur If's 
grandB abus de l'inégalité des 
conditions. CelS clubs, trop ac- 
rrédités, avoient commencé à se 
former en 1784.' ]/ém. de Gwr- 
gel, vol. ii. p. 310. 
20. 'Le lieutenant de police 
fit fermer Ie club nommé ClulJ du 
Salon; ordre arbitraire et inutile: 
ce club alors était composå de 
personnes dif;tinguérB de Is. no- 
blcsse au de Ja haute bourgeoi- 
sie, ainsi que des artistes et des 


hommeB de lettres les plus con- 
sidérés. Cette réunion offrait, 
pour la première fois, l'image 
d'une égalité qui devient bientôt, 
plus que la liberté même, Ie væu 
Ie plus ardent de la plus grande 
partie de la nation. Aussi Ie mé- 
contentement produit par la dô. 
ture de ce club fut si T'if, que 
l'aurorité se crut obli 9 ée de la 
rouvrir.' :AJbn. de Segur, \"01. 
iii. pp. 258, 259. On the increase 
of these clubs from 1787 to 1789, 
compare Du :ftlcsnil, ...1fém.sur Le 
Brun, p. 148; lrJém. de Lafayette, 
vol. i. pp. 312, 322, 391,434, \01. 
ii. p.9; Barruel, Hist. du Jacoh. 
vol. i. p. 40, vol. ii. p. 310, vol. 
v. pp. 101, 168; Thiers, Rist. dø 
la Rél.'Ollltion, vol. i. p. 36, Paris, 
1834. 
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obtained their independence. In 17iG, the Americans 
laid before Europe that noble Declaration, which ought 
to be bung up in the nursery of every king, and bla- 
zoned on tho porch of e,ery royal palace'. In wora
, 
tho memory of w hicb can never die, they declared, t bat 
tlH
 object of the institution of go,ernment is to secure 
the rights of the people; that from tho peoplo alone it 
derives its powers; and C that whenever finy form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of tlle people to alter or abolish it, and to institute 
a new goyernment, laying its foundations on such 
principles, and organizing its po-wers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.' 205 
If this dec1aration had been made only one generation 
earlier, the whole of France, with the exception of a few 
advanced thinkers, would have rejected it with horror 
and ,,;th ficorn. Such, however, was now tho temper 
of the public mind, that the doctrines it contained were 
not merely welcomed by a majority of the Frcnch 
nation, but even the government itself was unable to 
withstand the general feeling. 206 In 1776, Franklin 
arrived in France, as envoy from the' American people. 
He met ,vith the warmest reception from all classes,207 
and succeeded in inducing tho government to Hign a 
treaty, engaging to defend the young repuhlic in the 
rights it had gloriously won. 208 In Paris, the cntbu- 



.5 J.lfem. of Franklin, \"01. ii. 
pp. 1-1 seq.; and .J.lfem. of Jeffer- 
son, \"01. i. pp. 17-22, where the 
passag<'B are gi\"en which Con- 
gress alterro. 
208 St"gur ( lli m. \"01. i. p. 111) 
says that his father had been 
frèquently told by Maurepas 
that public opinion forced the 
gu\"ernment, against its own 
wishes, to Fid. with America. 
Compare M'm. de Georgel, vol. 
iv. p. 370; and Fla8san, Ðiplo- 
".aUe Fra1lfaÏ8, voL vii. p. 
166. 
201 The news of which 800n 


reached England. In January 
1777, Burke writes (JVorks, \"oL 
ii. p. 394), · I hear that Dr. 
Franklin has had a most ex- 
traordmary reception at Paris 
from 011 ranks of people.' 
ou- 
lavie (R'gne de LouÏ8 ..YT7, va]. 
ii. p. 50) says, · rai vu Franck- 
lin devenir un objet de culte.' 
S('e also, on his popularity, 
'1fém. 
clEpinay, vol. iii. p.419. 
:oJ Fla88an, Diplomati Fran- 
raise, vol. Tii. p. 159'; Lifø of 
Franklin, by /Iim8elf, vol. ii. 
pp. 60, 61 ; .Ya/wn' 8 Hillt. of 
England, vol \"ii. pp. 197, ID8. 
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aiasm was irresistible. 
09 From every quarter large bodies 
of men came forward, volunteering to cross the Atlantic 
and to fight for the liberties of America. The heroi-,nl 
with which these auxiliaries aided the noble struggle, 
forms a cheering passage in the history of that time; 
but is foreign to my present purpose, ,vhich is merely 
to notice its effect in hastening the approach of the 
French Revolution. And this effect "
as indeed most 
relllarkable. Besides the indirect result produced by 
the example of a successful rebellion, the French were 
still further stimulated by actual contact with their new 
allies. The French officers and soldiers who served in 
America, introduced into their own country, on their 
return, those democratic opinions which they had im- 
bibed in the infant republic. 2lo By this means, fresh 
strength 'vas given to the revolutionary tendencies 
already prevalent; and it is ".rorthy of remark, that 
Lafayette borrowed from the same source one of his 
most celebrated acts. lIe drew his sword on behalf of 
the Arnericans; and they, in their turn, communicated 
to him that famous doctrine respecting the rights of 
man, which, at his instigation, was formally adopted by 
the Kational AS3cmbly.
11 Indeed, there is reason to 


:!ot The sneering letter "rittC'n 
from Paris by Lord Stormont, as 
f'arly as Dccember 177-1 (Adol 
pliUS'1l George Ill. vo1. ii. p. 31G), 
t-hould be compar('d with Lafa- 
ydt , Jrf'moires, vol. i. pp. 24-, 
] 69, 229; IJzttrns, ftl/. m. ilun 
Voya.qeur, \"01. ii. p. 317; ]f'm. 
d St'gur, vol. i. p. 14 9; and 
Bcllossl'1.'s Tiglztceuth Century, 
T01. \". p. 175. 
210 ])e Sta''Z 81JT la R/l'olllt , i()n 
vol. i. p. 88; 
Vém. de .Alont- 
I)(lTC.V, \"01. iii. pp. 134, lRH; 
.Jlflm. de R/,fJur, \"01. i. p. 277 ; 
a {pan, Jfém. de Jfar' A Itoi- 
flC t t T01. i. p. 233, T01. iii. rp. 
96, llG: .$oulat!v, If;' It' de 
L()1lis ..1 VI, vol. ii. pp. x",iT. Ii. 
Iii. ; Dumont, S uvcnir8 /Jur ...
[i- 
VOT,. H. f; E 


raheall, p. 176; '1[(m. de J u 
Haussct, introduc. p. 40; J.lfém. 
de Genlis, vol. \"Í. p. 57 ; Jeff r- 
san's .J.''1[fm. and Cúrrupolld. TOL 
i. p. 59; and 1\TaitIand's bpt'ech, 
in Parl. JIlst. vol. xxx. pp. 198, 
199; also thf' remarks of tbe 
Duke of TIf'dfurd, vol. xxxi. r. 
G63. 
211 Lamartine, llist. ifc.
 Gi- 
ro ldins, "01. i. p. 46. Dumont 
(So 'enir.
, p. 97) calls this · tine 
id{.e nmt"nC'ainl' ;' nnd 8('1> to t h
 
same effect, j1rm. de J Ora.'l fttt ', 
vol. i. pp. l!)3, 2fìR, 2f.ì9. 4Hi. 
vol. ii. pp. 139, 140; Ji.!Jc'T.'iQn', 
Correspond. \"01. i. p. 90; Barrl( t. 
JIÙ
t. dll Jarr>1J1"lli.r;mr, T01. v. p. 
311. Th(' infhlf'l}C'e whit'h the 
Americ.ll1 J
l'\"olution eXt'rl'ised 
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bclicye, that the final blow the French governmellt 
receivcd ,vas actually dealt by the hand of an American j 
for it is said that it ,vas in consequence of the advice of 
J efferson, that the popular part of the legislative body 
proclaimed itself the National Assembly, and thus set 
the cro,vn at open defiance. 21 
 
I have now brought to a close my examination of the 
causcs of the French Revolution; but before concluding 
the present chapter, it appears to me that the variety of 
topics which have been discussed, makes it advisable 
that I should sum up their leading points; and shoul(l 
state, as briefly as possible, the steps of that long and 
complicated argument, by which I have attempted to 
prove, that the Revolution was an event inevitably 
arising out of preceding circumstances. Such a sum- 
mary, by recalling the entire subject before the reader, 
,vill remedy any confusion .which the fullness of detail 
may have produced, and ,vill simplify an investigation 
'which many will consider to have been needlessly 
protracted; but which could not have been abridged 
without ,ycakening, in some essential part, the support 
of those general principles that I seek to establish. 
Looking at the state of France immediately after the 
death of Louis XIV., ,ye have scen that, his policy 
having reduced the country to the brink of ruin, and 
having destroyed every vestige of free inquiry, a reac- 
tion became necessary; but that tho materials for the 
reaction could not be found among a nation, ,vhich for 
fifty years had been exposed to so debilitating a systClU. 
This deficiency at home, caused the most cn1Ìncnt 
Frenchmen to turn their attcntion abroad, and gave rise 
to a sudden admiration for the English literature, and 


over the mind of Lafayette is 
noticed by BouilM, his cousin and 
his enemy. ..'lim. de Bouillé, 
vol. i. p. 102, vol. ii. pp. 131, 
183. 
212 I The Duke of Dorset, the 
Engli!;h ambassador, writing to 
!tIr. Pitt from Paris, July 9th, 
1789, said, 1e:Mr. J cífcl'Ion, the 


American minister at this court, 
has been a great deal consulted 
by the principal ]eaders of the 
tiers Ital; and I have great 
reason to think that it \\as owing 
to his advice that' order callt.d 
itself' L' Assemhlée ltational.'" 
Tomline' 8 Life of Pitt, vol. ü. 
p. 266. 
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for those habits of thought which were then peculiar to 
the English people. New life being thus breathed into 
the wasted frame of French society, an eager and 
inquisitive spirit was generated, such as had not been 
seen since the time of Descartes. The upper classes, 
taking offence at this unexpected movement, attempted 
to stifle it, and made strenuous efforts to destroy that 
love of inquiry which was daily gaining ground. To 
effect their object, they persecuted literary men with 
such bitterness, as to make it evident that the intellect 
of France must either relapse into its former servility, 
or else boldly assume the offensive. Happily for the 
interests of civilization, the latter alternative was 
adopted; and, in or about 1750, a deadly struggle 
began, in which those principles of liberty which Franco 
borrowed from England, and which had hitherto been 
supposed only applicable to the church, were for tho 
first time applied to the state. Coinciding with this 
movement, and indeed forming part of it, other circum- 
stances occurred of the same character. Now it was 
that the political economists succeeded in proving that 
the interference of the governing classes had inflicted 
great mischief even upon the material interests of the 
country; and had, by their protective measures, injured 
what they were believed to have benefited. This 
remarkable discovery in favour of general freedom, put 
a fresh weapon into the hands of the democratic party; 
whose strength was still further increased. by the un- 
rivalled eloquence with ,vhich Rousseau assailed the 
existing fabric. Precisely the same tendency was 
exhibited in the extraordinary impulse given to every 
hranch of physical science, which familiarized men ,vith 
ideas of progress, and brought them into collision '\9ith 
the stationary and conservative ideas natural to goyern- 
Dlent. The discoveries made respecting the externa1 
world, encouraged a restlessness and excitement of 
luind hostile to the spirit of routine, and therefore full 
of danger for institutions only recommended by their 
antiquity. This eagerness for physical knowledge also 
effected a chango in education; and tho ancient lan- 
guages being neglected, another link 'was severed which 
BB2 
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connected the present with t11C' past. The c1m..tch, the 
legitimate protector of old opinions, "\vas unable to reRist 
the passion for novelty, because she "\yas "\veakened by 
treason in her o"\Vll camp. For by this time, CalvinislJ1 
had spread so much among the French clergy, as to 
break them into two hostile parties, and render it 

mposslble to rally them against their common foe. 
The gro"\vth of this heresy "\vas also important, because 
Calvinism being essentially democratic, a revolutionary 
spirit appeared even in the ecolesiastical profession, so 
that the feud in the church was accompanied by another 
feud between the government and the church. These 
"\yere the leading symptoms of that vast movement 
which culminated in the French Revolution; and all of 
them indicated a state of society so anarchical and so 
thoroughly disorganized, as to make it certain that 
some great catastrophe was impending. At length, 
and "\vhen everything was ready for explosion, the news 
of the American Rebellion fell like a spark on tho 
inflammatory mass, and ignited a flame which never 
ceased its ravages until it had destroyed all that 
Frenchmen once held dear, and had left for t11Ð 
instruction of mankind an awful lesson of the crin1es 
into which contin ued oppression may hurry a generous 
and long-suffering people. 
Such is a rapid outline of tho view w"hich my studies 
have led me to take of the causes of the French Revo- 
lution. That I have ascertained all the causes, I do not 
for a moment suppose; but it will, I believe, he found 
that none of imporlance have been omitted. It is, 
indeed, true, that among the materials of which the 
evidence consists, many deficiencies will be seen; and a, 
more protracted labour would have been rewarded by a. 
greater success. Of these shortcomings I aID deeply 

ensible; and I can only regret that tho necessity of 
passing on to a still larger field has compelled Jne to 
leave so much for future inquirers to gather in. At the 
same time, it ought to be remembered, that tJ.tis is the 
first attempt which has ever been made to study tho 
antecedents of the French Revolution according to a. 
t;chenll' wiùe enough to include the" hole of their in td- 
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lectual bearings. In defiance of sound philosophy, and, 
I may say, in defiance of common understanding, his- 
torians obstinately persist in neglecting those great 
branches of physical knowledge, in which in every 
civilized country the operations of the human mind 
may be most clearly seen, and therefore the mental 
habits most easily ascertained. The result is, that the 
French Revolution, unquestionably the most important, 
the most complicated, and the most glorious event in 
history, has been given over to authors, many of whom 
have displayed considerable ability, but all of whom 
have shown themselves destitute of that preliminary 
scientific education, in the absence of which it is impos- 
sible to seize the spirit of any period, or to take a 
comprehensive survey of its various parts. Thus, to 
mention only a single instance: we have seen that tho 
extraordinary impulse given to the study of the external 
world was intimately connected ,vith that democratic 
movement which overthrew the institutions of France. 
But this connexion historians bave been unable to 
trace; because they were unacquainted with the pro- 
gress of the various branches of natural philosophy and 
of natural history. Hence it is that they have exhibited 
their great subject maimed and mutilated, shorn of 
those fair proportions which it ought to possess. Ac- 
cording to this scheme, the historian sinks into the 
annalist; so that, instead of solving a problem, he 
merely paints a picture. Without, therefore, disparag- 
ing the labours of those industrious men who have 
collected materials for a history of the French Revolu- 
tion, we may assuredly say, that the history itself has 
never been ,witten; since they who have attempted the 
task have not possessed such resources as would 
enable them to consiùer it as merely a single part of 
t hat far larger movement which ,vas seen in every 
department of science, of philosophy, of religion, and of 
politics. 
'Vhether or not I have effected anything of real 
value towards remedying this deficiency, is a question 
for competent judges tu decide. Of this, at least, I feel 
certain, that ,dmtever iIDperfcctions may be observed) 
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the fault consists, Dot in the method proposed, but in 
the e:x.tremo difficulty of any single man putting into 
full operation all the parts of so vast a scheme. It is 
on this point, and on this alone, that I feel the need of 
great indulgence. But, as to the plan itself, I have no 
misgivings; because I am deeply convinced that the 
time is fast approaching ,,,hen the history of l\Ian will 
be placed on its proper footing; when its study will be 
recognized as the noblest and most arduous of all pur- 
suits; and .when it will be clearly seen, that., to cultivate 
it with success, there is wanted a wide and comprehen- 
sive mind, richly furnished with tho highest branches 
of human knowledge.\\1J.en this is fully admitted, 
history will be written only by those whose habits fit 
them for the task; and it ,vill be rescued from the 
hands of biographers, genealogists, collectors of anec- 
dotes, chroniclers of courts, of princes, and of nohles,- 
those babblers of vain things, who lie in wait at every 
corner, and infest this the public highway of our 
national literature. That such compilers should trespass 
on a province so far above their o\vn, and should think 
that by these means they can thrO\V light on the affairs 
of men, is one of many proofs of the still backward 
condition of our .knowledge, and of the indistinctness 
"rith ,vhich its boundaries have been mapped out. If I 
have done anything to,vards bringing these intrusions 
into discredit, and inspiring historians themselves with 
a sense of the dignity of their own calling, I shall have 
rendered in my time some littlo service, and I shall be 
,veIl content to have it said, tllat in many cases I have 
failed in executing what I originally proposed. Indeed, 
that there are in this volume several in6blllces of such 
failure, I ,villingly allow; and I can only plead the 
immensity of the subject, the shortness of a single life, 
and the imperfection of every single enterprise. I, 
therefore, wish this ,york to be estimated, not according 
to the finish of its separate parts, but according to the 
"\\ay in which those parts have been fused in\û a com- 
plete and symlnetrical whole. rrhis, in an undertaking 
of such novelty and magnitude, I have a right to expect. 
And 1 would, nwreover, add, that if the reader has met 
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with opinions adverse to his own, he should remember 
that his views are, perchance, the same as those which 
I too once held, and which I have abandoned, because, 
after a ,vider range of study, I found them unsupported 
by solid proof, subversive of the interests of }'lan, and 
fatal to the progress of his knowledge. To examine 
the notions in which we have been educated, and to 
turn aside from those which will not bear the test, is a 
task so painful, that they who shrink from the suffering 
should pause before they reproach those by whom the 
suffering is undergone. What I have put forwardmay, 
no doubt, be erroneous; but it is, at all events, the 
result of an honest searching after truth, of unsparing 
labour, of patient and anxious reflection. Conclusions 
arrived at in this way, are not to be overturned by 
stating that they endanger some other conclusions; nor 
can they be even affected by allegations against their 
supposed tendency. The principles which I advocate, 
are based upon distinct arguments, supported by well- 
ascertained facts. The only points, therefore, to be 
ascertained, are, whether the arguments are fair, and 
,y hether the facts are certain. If these two conditions 
have been obeyed, the principles follow by an inevitable 
inference. Their demonstration is, in the present 
volume, necessarily incomplete; and the reader must 
suspend his final judgment until the close of this Intro- 
duction, when the subject in all its bearings will be laid 
before him. The remaining part of the Introduction 
,vill be occupied, as I have already intimated, with an 
investigation of the civilizations of Germany, America, 
Scotland, and Spain; each of which presents a different 
type of intellectual development, and has, therefore, 
followed a different direction in its religious, Rcientific, 
social, and political history. The causes of these differ- 
ences I shall attempt to ascertain. The next step "ill 
be to generalizo the causes themseh"es; and having 
thus referred them to certain principles common to all, 
,,-e shall be possessed of ,vhat may be caned the funda- 
mental la,vs of European thought; the divercrcuce of 
the different countries being regulated citheI? by the 
direction those laws take, or else by their comparative 
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energy. To discover these fundamental laws will bo 
the business of the Introduction; ,vhil
, in the body of 
the work, I shall apply them to the history of England, 
and endeavour by their aid to work out the epoch
 
through which we have successively pdssed, fix the 
basis of our present civilization, and indicate the -path 
of our future progress. 
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OUTLIXE OJ.o' THE mSTORY OF THE SPANISH I
TELLECT 
'RO'l THR 
FlPI'H TO THE MIDDLE OF THE KI.NETEE
l'H CEXTURY. 


IN the preceding chapters, I have endeavoured to establish 
four leading propositions, which, according to my view, 
are to be deemed the basis of the history of civilization. 
They are: 1st, That the progress of mankind depends 
on the success with which the laws of phenomena are 
investigated, and on the extent to which a knowledge 
of those laws is diffused. 2nd, That before such inves- 
tigation can begin, a spirit of scepticism must arise, 
,vhich, at first aiding the investigation, is afterwards 
aided by it. 3rd, That the discoveries thus made, in- 
crease the influence of intellectual truths, and diminish, 
relatively not absolutely, the influence of moral truths; 
moral truths being more stationary than intellectual 
truths, and receiving fewer additions. 4th, That the 
great enemy of this movement, and therefore the great 
enemy of civilization, is the protective spirit; by which 
I mean the notion that society cannot prosper, unless 
the affairs of life are watched over and protected at 
nearly every turn by the state and the church; tho 
state teaching men what they are to do, and the church 
teaching them what they are to believe. Such are the 
propositions which I hold to be the most essential for 
a right understanding of history, and which I have de- 
fended in the only two ,vays any proposition can be 
defended; nalncly, inductively and deductively. The 
inductive defence comprises a collection of historical 
and scientific facts, which suggest and authorize tho 
conclusions dra,Vll from them; 'v hile the deductive de- 
fence consists of a. verification of those conclusions, by 
showing how they explain the history of difIerent 
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countries nnd their various fortunes. To the former, 
or inductive method of defence, I am at present unable to 
add anything new; but the deductive defence I hopo to 
strengthen considerably, and by the aid of the following 
chapters, confirm not only the four cardinal propositions 
just stated, but also several minor propositions, ,vhich, 
though strictly speaking flowing from them, ,viti re- 
quire separate verification. According to the plan 
already sketched, the remaining part of the intro- 
duction will contain an examination of the history of 
Spain, of Scotland, of Germany, and of the United 
States of America, with the object of elucidating prin... 
ciples on which the history of England supplies inade- 
quate information. And as Spain is the country where 
,,
hat I conceive to be tho fundamental conditions of 
national improvement have been most flagrantly vio- 
lated, so also shall we find that it is the country ,,
here 
the penalty paid for the violation has been most heavy, 
and where, therefore, it is most instructive to ascertain 
how the prevalence of certain opinions causes the decay 
of the people among whom they predominate. 
We have seen that the old tropical civilizations were 
accompanied by remarkable features which I have termed 
Aspects of Nature, and which, by inflaming tho imagi- 
nation, encouraged superstition, and prevented men 
from daring to analyze such threatening physical phe- 
nomena; in other words, prevented the creation of tho 
physical sciences. Now, it is an interesting fact that., 
in these respects, no European country is so analogous 
to the tropics as Spain. No other part of Europe is so 
clearly designated by nature as the seat and refuge of 
superstition. Recurring to ,vhat has been already 
prov'ed,l it will bo remembered that among the most 
important physical causes of superstition are fllmines, 
epidemics, earthquakes, and that general unheaHhinC'ss 
of climate, which, hy shortening the average duration 
of life, increases the frequency and earnestness with 
,..hich supernatural aid is in,.oked. These peculiaritic"" 


1 In the second chapter of the first 'Çolume of EucHe's [/islOT!! of 
Ci ti 1 i::a t ion. 
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.. 
taken together, are more prominent in Spain than any- 
,vhere else in Europe; it will therefore be useful to 
give such a summary of them as will exhibit the mis- 
chievous effects they have produced in shaping the 
national character. 
If we except the northern extremity of Spain, we 
may say that the two principal characteristics of the 
climate are heat and dryness, bot.h of ,vhich are favoured 
by the extreme difficulty which nature has interposed 
in regard to irrigation. For, the rivers which intersect 
the land, run mostly in beds too deep to be made avail- 
able for watering the soil, which consequently is, and 
always has been, remarkably arid. 2 O,ving to this, and 
to the infrequency of rain, there is no European country 
as richly endowed in other respects, where droughts 
and therefore famines have been so frequent and 
f;erious. 3 At the same time the vicissitudes of climate, 
particularly in the central parts, make Spain habitu- 
ally unhealthy; and this general tendency being 
strengthened in the middle ages by the constant occur- 
rence of famine, caused the ravages of pestilence to be 


2 'The low state of agriculture 
in Spain ma.y be ascribE'd partly 
to physical and partly to moral 
causes. At the head of the 
former must be placed the heat 
of the climate and the aridity of 
the soil. 1tlost part of the rivers 
with which the country is inter- 
sected run in deep beds, and are 
but little a'\"ailable excE'pt in a 
feW fa"\"oured localities, for pur- 
pOSf>S of irrigation.' .J.11'Culloch's 
Geographical and Stat
tical Dic- 
tionary, London, 1849, T01. ii. p. 
708. Seo also Laborde's Spain, 
London, 1809, T01. iv. p. 284, 
TVI. T. p. 261. Thí' rclatiTe aridity 
of the differE'nt parts is stntpd in 
Cook's Spain, London, 1834, vol. 
ii. pp. 216-219. 
I On these droughts and fa- 
minE's, see JI,[ariana, IIistoria de 


Fspaña, 1tladrid, 1794, '\"01. ii. p. 
270, vol. iii. p. 225, T01. iv. p. 
32. Conde, Historia de la Do. 
minacion de iDS Arabes en España, 
Paris, 1840, pp. 142, 149, 154, 
170. Davila, Historia de la Vida 
de Felipe Tercero, :i\Iadrid, 1771, 
folio, lib. ii. p. 114. Clarkc'f1 
Letters conCl rning the Spanüh 
Natwn, London, 1763, 4to. p. 
282. Udal ap Rlqpl Tour thro2 gh 
Spain, London, 1760, pp. 292, 
293. Spain by an American, 
London, 1831, vol. ii. p. 282. 
Hoskim' Spain, London, 1851, 
T01. i. pp. 127, 132, 152. 'Es- 
paña es castigada frecuentcmente 
con las sequf'dadcs y f.lltas de 
lluvias.' JJfurid, (Tobier1lo de 
Carlos Ill., 1\ladrid, 1839, p. 
193. 
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unusually fataI.4 "When we moreover add that in the 
Peninsula, including Portugal, earthquakes have been 
extremely disastrous,:> and have excited all those super- 


· 'Añádase á todo esto las re- 
petidas pe
tE's, y mortales epi- 
demias que han afligido á las 
provincias de España, mayor- 
mente á las meridionales 9ue han 
sido las mas sujetas a estas 
plagas. De estas se hace men- 
cion en los anales é historias 
muy freqüentemente; y en su 
confirmacion se puede leer el 
tratado histórico, ó epidemwlógia 
que sobre ellas ha pub1icado 
Don Joachîn de Villalba, donde 
se verá con dolor y espanto con 
quanta freqüencia se repetian 
estos azotes desde mediados del 
siglo décimoquarto.' . . .' Dos 
exemplos bien recientes y dolo- 
rosos hemos visto, y conser- 
Taremos en la memoria, en Ios 
formidables estragos que acaban 
de padecer gran parte del reyno 
de Sevilla, Cádiz, y sus con torn os, 
Málaga, Cartagena, y Alicante; 
sin contar la mortandad con que 
han afligido á la mayor parte de 
los pueblos de ámbas Castillas 
Jas epidemias de calenturas pú- 
tridas en el año pas ado de 1805.' 
. . . . 'Por otra parte la funda- 
cion de tantas capillas y proce- 
siones á San Roque, y a San 
Sebastian, como abogados contre 
la peste, que toda'\"Ía se conservan 
en la mayor parte de nuestras 
ciudades de España, son otro 
t
stimonio de los grandes y re- 
petidos estrag08 que habian pa- 
decido BUS pueblos de este "8.7ote. 
Y el gran número de médicos 
españoles que publicáron trat.aò.os 
prcservativos y curativos de 13 
pcstp en los reynados de Cárlos 
V., Felipp. II., Felipe Ill., y 


Felipe IV., confirman mas b 
Terdad de los hechos.' Capmany, 
Qiiestiones Criticas, 1\Iadrid, 1807, 
pp. 51, 62; see also pp. 66, 67 ; 
and Janer, OondkWn Social de 
l08 Morisr:os de España, Madrid, 
1867, pp. 106, 107; and the 
notice of 1\Ialaga in Bow.going, 
Tableau de l' Espagne, Paris, 1808, 
vol. iii. p. 242. 
3 'Earthquakes are still often 
felt at Granada and along the 
coast of the province of Alicante, 
where their effects have been very 
disastrous. :Much further in the 
interior, in the small Sierra del 
Tremédal,ordistrict of Al barra cia, 
in the province of Terruel, erup- 
tions and shocks ha'\"e been very 
frequent since the most remote 
periods; the black porphyry is 
there seen traversing the altered 
strata of the oolitic formation. 
The old inhabitn,nts of the coun- 
try speak of sinking of the ground 
and of the escape of sulphureous 
gases when they were young; 
these same phenomena ha '\"e oc. 
curred during four consecuti ye 
months of the preceding winter, 
accompanied by earthquak('
, 
which ha\
e caused considerable 
mischief to the buildings of sew"n 
Tillages situated within a radius 
of two leagues. They have not, 
howe'\"er, been attended with any 
loss of life, on account of the in. 
habitants ha
tening to abandon 
their dwellings at the first indi- 
cations of daug{'r.' FzqUlTra 011 
the Gcolog.l/ of Spáin, ill the 
Quarterly .Journal of the Ge
- 
logical Society of London, '\"01. VI. 
pp. 412, 413, London, 1850. 
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stitious feelings ,vhich they natural1y provoke, "We may 
form some idea of the insecurity of life, and of the ease 


4 The provinces of :r.lalaga, :r.[ur- 
cia, and Granada, and, in Por- 
tugal, the country round Lisbon, 
fire recorded at several periods 
to have been devastated, bygreat 
earthquakes.' Lyelf s Principles 
of Geology, London, 1853, p. 358. 
, Los terremotos son tan sensibles 
y freqüentes en 10 alto de las 
montaña
, como en 10 llano, pues 
Sevilla está sujeta á ellos hallán- 
dose situada sobre una lIanura 
tan igual y baxa como Rolanda.' 
Bowles, lntroduccion á la His- 
toria Natural de Espaií.a, )Iadrid, 
1789, 4to, pp. 90, 91. ' The 
littoral plains, especia1Jy about 
Cartagena and Alicante, are 
much subject to earthquakes.' 
Ford's Spain, 1847, p.168. 'This 
corner of Spain is the chief vol- 
canic district of the Peninsula, 
which strf'tches from Cabo de 
Gata to near Cartagena; the 
t>arthquakes are very frequent.' 
Ford, p. 174. ' Spain, inC'luding 
Portugal, in its external con- 
figuration, with its yast tableland 
of the two Castilcs, rir-;ing nearJy 
2,000 feet aboye thp sea, is per- 
haps the most interesting portion 
(If Europe, not only in this rc- 
Fpect, but as a region of earth- 
quake disturbance, wlwre the 
energy and destroying powf'r of 
this agE'ncy have been more than 
{lDcedisplayed upon the most trf'- 
mendous scale.' lfallet's Farth- 
Cjuake Catalogue of the British 
AS80ciat ion, Report for 1858, p. 9, 
I.ondon, 1858. 
I quote these pa
sag-cs at 
J
ngth, partly on account of th('ir 
iUÍl'rpst as phy:--ical truths, and 
pa.rtl;y because the facts stated in 


them are essential for a right 
understanding of the history of 
Spain. Their influence on the 
Spanish character was pointed 
out, for I belieye the first time, 
in my History of Civilization, 
vol. i. pp. 123, 124. On that 
occasion, I adduced no eYidf'nce 
to prove the frequency of earth- 
quakes in the Peninsula, because 
I supposed that all persons mo- 
derately acquainted with the 
physical history of the earth 
were aware of the circumstance. 
But, in April 1858, a criticism 
of my book appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, in which the 
serious blunders which I am said 
to have committed are unspar- 
ingly exposed. In p. 468 of 
that ReYiew, tIle critic, aftf>r 
warning his readers against my 
· inaccuracies,' observes, · But 
Mr. Buckle goes on to state that 
U earthquakes and yolcanic erup 
tions are more frequent and more 
destructive in Italy, and in the 
Spanish and Portuguese penin- 
sula, than in any other of the 
great countries." Whence he 
infers, by a singular process of 
reasoning, that superstition is 
more rife, and the clergy more 
powerful; but that the fine arts 
flourish, poetry is cultivated, and 
the sciences neglected. Every 
link in this chain is more or loss 
faulty. There is no "\"olcano in 
t he Spanish peninsula, and the 
only earthquake known to.ha '\"e 
occurred there was that of Lis- 
bon.' Now, I have certainly no 
right to expect that a revipw('r, 
composing- a popular article for 
an immediate purpose, and know- 
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,vith ,vhich an artful and ambitious priesthood could 


ing that whcn his article is rea.d, 
it will be thrown aside and for- 
gotten, should, under such U11- 
favourable circumstances, be at 
the pains of mastering all the 
details of his subject. To look 
for this would be the height of 
injustice. He has no interest in 
being accurate; his name being 
concealed, his reputation, if he 
have any, is not at stake; and 
the errors into which he falls 
ought to be regarded with 
leniency, inasmuch as their ve- 
hicle being an ephemeral publi- 
cation, they are not likely to be 
remembered, and they are there- 
fore not likely to work much 
mischief. 
These considerations have al- 
ways prevented me from offering 
any reply to anonymous criti- 
cisms. But the passage in the 
Edinburgh Review, to which I 
have called attention, displays 
such marvellous ignorance, that 
I wish to rescue it from oblivion, 
and to put it on record as a lite- 
rary curiosity. The other charges 
brought against me could, I need 
hardly say, be refuted with equal 
ease. Indeed, no reasonable per- 
son can possibly suppose that, 
after years of arduous and unin- 
terrupted study, I should have 
committed those childish blun- 
ders with which my opponents 
unscrupulously taunt me. Once 
for all, I may say that I have 
made no assertion for the truth 
of which I do not possess ample 
and irrefragable evidence. But 
it is impossible for me to arrange 
and adduce all the proofs at the 
Fame time; and, in so vast an 
enterprise, I must in some drgree 


rely, not on the generosity of the 
reader, but on his candour. I do 
not think that I am asking too 
much in requesting him, if on 
any future occasion his judgment 
should be in suspense between 
me and my critics, to gi\"e me 
the benefit of the doubt, and to 
bear in mind that statements 
embodied in a deliberate and 
slowly-concocted work, authcn- 
ticated by the author's name, 
are, as a mere matter of antece- 
del!t probability, more likely to 
be accurate than statements 
made in reviews and newspapers, 
which, besides being written 
hastily, and often at very short 
notice, are unsigned, and by 
which, consequently, their pro- 
mulgators e"ade all responsi- 
bility, avoid all risk, and can, in 
their own persons, neither gain 
fame nor incur obloquy. 
The simple fact is, tbat in 
Spain there llave becn more 
earthquakes than in nIl other 
parts of Europe put together, 
Italy excepted. If the dC'struc- 
tion of property and of life pro- 
duced by this one cause were 
summed up, the results would 
be appalling. 'Yhen we more- 
over add those alarming shocks, 
which, though less destructive, 
are far more frequent, and of 
which not scores, nor hundreds, 
but thousands have occurrcd, and 
which by increasing the total 
amount of fear, have to an in- 
calculable extent promoted the 
growth of supt:rstition, it is evi- 
dcnt that such phcnómena mm;t 
have played an importnnt pHrt 
in forming the natlOnnl charactel" 
of the Spaniards. 'Vhoe"er will 
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turn such insecurity into an engIne for the advance- 
ment of their own power. 6 


take the trouble of èonsulting 
the following passages will find 
decisive proofs of the frightful 
ravages committed by earth- 
quakes in Spain alone; Port1loo-al 
being excluded. They aU refer 
to a period of less than two hun- 
dred years; the first being in 
1639, and the last in 1829. Let- 
ires de 1Iladarne de Villars, Am- 
bassadrice en Espagne, Amster- 
dam, 1759, p. 205. Laborde's 
Spain, London, 1809, vol. i. p. 
169. Dunlop's J..llemoirs of Spain, 
Edinburgh, 1834, vol. ii. pp. 226, 
227. Boisel, Journal du Voyage 
cl' Espagne, Paris, 1669, 4to, p. 
2.1:3. 11fallet's Earthquake Cata- 
!ogue of the British Association, 
London, 1858; Report for 1853, 
p. 146; for 1854, pp. 26, 27, 54, 
i55, 57, 58, 65, 110, 140, 173, 
196, 202. Swinburne's Travels 
through Spain, London, 1787, 
vol. i. p. 166. Ford's Spain, Lon- 
don, 18.! 7, p. 178. Bacon's Six 
1'"earsinBiscay, London, 1838, p. 
32, compared with Inglis' Spain, 
London, 1831, vol. i. p. 393, vol. 
ii. p. 289-291. 
These authorities narrate the 
ravages committed during a hun- 
dred and ninety years. From 
their account it is manifest, that 
in Spain hardly a generation 
passed by without castles, vil- 
lages, and towns being destroyed, 
Rnd men, women, or children 
killed by earthquakes. nut ac- 
cording to our anonymous in- 
structor, it is doubtful if there 
ever was an earthquake in Spain; 
for he says of the whole Penin- 
sula, including Portugal, C the 
only earthquake known to have 


occurred there was that of Lis- 
bon.' 
6 On the superstitious fears 
caused by earthqua.kes in Spain, 
see a. good passage in Conde, 
Historia de la Dominacion de los 
Arabes, p. 155. C En el año 
267, dia jeuves, 22 de 1a. luna de 
Xawål, tembló la tierra con tan 
espantoso ruido y estremecimi- 
ento, que cayeron muchos alca. 
zares y magnificos edificios, y 
otros quedaron muy quebran- 
tados, se hundieron montes, so 
abrieron peñascos, y la tierra Be 
hur.dió y tragó pueblos y alturas, 
el mar se retrajo y apartó de las 
costas, y desaparecieron islas y 
escollos en el mar. Las gentes 
abandonaban los pueblos y huiall 
á los campos, las aves salian de 
sus nidos, y las fieras espantadas 
dejaban sus grutas y madrigueras 
con general turbacion y tras- 
torno; nunca los hombres vieron 
ni oyeron cosa semejante; se 
arruinaron muchos pueblos de 13 
costa meridional y occidental de 
España. Todas estas cosas in- 
fluyeron tanto en 10s animos de 
los hombres, y en especial en la. 
ignorante multitud, que no pudo 
Almondhir persuadirles que eran 
cosas naturales, aunque poco 
frecüentes, que no tenian influjo 
ni relacion con las obras de los 
hombres, ni con sus empresas, 
sino por su ignorancia y vanos 
temores, que 10 mismo temblaba 
1a tierra para, los muslimes que 
para los cristianos, para las fieras 
que para las inocentE's criaturas.' 
Compare Geddes' Tracts con- 
cerning Spain, London, 1730, 
vol. i. p. 89; and :Mariana, who
. 
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Another feature of tbiH Ringular C'ol1ntry is t}1e pre- 
valence of a pastoral life, TIminly caused by the difficulty 
of establishing regular habits of agricultural industry. 
In most parts of Spain, the climate renders it impos- 
sible for the labourer to work the whole of the day;? 
and this forced interruption encourages among tho 
people an irregularity and instability of purpose, ,vhich 
]nakes them choose the ,vandering avocations of a shep- 
herd, rather than the more fixed pursuits of agriculture. 8 


under the year 1395, says (His- 
toria de l'spaña, '"'01. v. p. 27): 
'Tembló 1a. tierra en Yalencia 
mediado {'I mes de Diciembre, 
con que muchos edificios cayéron 
por tiE'rra, otros quedaron des- 
pI om ados ; que era maravilla y 
lástima. EI pueblo, como ago- 
rero que es, pC71saba eran señales 
del cülo y pronosti
os de los 
daños que temian.' The hiBtory 
of Spain abounds mth similar 
instances far too numerous to 
quote or eyen to refpr to. But 
the subj pct is so important find 
has been so misrepresented, that, 
even at the risk of wearying the 
reader, I will giye one more illus- 
tration of the use of earthquakps 

n fostering Spanish superstition. 
In 1504 ' an earthquake, accom- 
panied by a tremendous hurri- 
cane, such as the oldest men did 
not remember, had Tisited Anda- 
]usia, find especially Carmona, a 
place belonging to the Queen, 
find occasioned frightful desola- 
tion there. The superstitious 
Spaniards now read in these por- 
tents the prophcUc signs by which 
llt avcn annollnces some great 
calamity. Prayers were put up 
in ever.lI t mple, &c. &c. Pres- 
cotfs HÙdnry of Ferdinand and 
babella, Paris, 1842, vol. iii. p. 
1 i4. 
7 Hz cklts History of Civili::a- 


tion, vol. i. p. 43. See also La- 
horde's Spain, vol. iv. p. 42. 
8 A writer early in the eigh- 
teenth century notices ' el gran 
numero de pastores que hay.' 
Uztariz, Thc()1"ica y Practica de 
Com(rcio, 3rd ed. :Madrid, 1757, 
folio p. 20. As to the Arabic 
period, see Conde, lítstoria de I a 
])ominacion, p. 244: '1\Iuchos 
pueblos, siguiendo su natural 
inclinacion, se entrf'garon á. 130 
ganaderia.' Hence' the wander- 
ing life so congenial to the habits 
of the Spanish peasantry,' noticpd 
in Oook's Spa'in, vol. i. p. 85, 
where, however, the connexion 
between this and the physical 
constitution of the country is not 
indicated. The solution is given 
by 1\Ir. Ticknor with his usual 
accuracy and penetration: 'The 
climate and condition of the 
Peninsula, which from a very 
remote period had favoured the 
shepherd's life and his pursuits, 
facilitated, no doubt, if they did 
not oecasion, the first introduc- 
tion into Spanish portry of 8 
pastoral tone, whosE'l echoes fire 
heard far back among the old 
ballads.' . . . 'From the :Middle 
Ages the occupations of a shep- 
hf'rd's life had prcTßiled in 
Spain find Portugal to a greatf'f 
e
tentthan elsewhere in Europe; 
and, probably, in conscqUE'n(,6 
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And during the long and 3.rduous war which they waged 
against their Mohammedan invaders, they were subject 
to such incessant surprises and forays on the part of 
the enemy, as to make it advisable that their means of 
subsistence should be easily removed; hence they pre- 
ferred the produce of their flocks to that of their lands, 
and were shepherds instead of agriculturists, simply 
because by that means they would suffer less in case of 
an unfavourable issu'
. Even after the capture of To- 
ledo, late in the eleventh century, the inhabitants of the 
frontier in Estramadura, La Mancha, and New Castile, 
were almost entirely herdsmen, and their cattle were 
pastured not in private meadows but in the open 
fields. 9 All this increased the uncertainty of life, and 
Rtrengthened that love of adventure, and that spirit of 
romance, which, at a later period, gave a tone to the 


of this circumshmce, eclogurR vagíng each other's fields, and 
and bucolicB were early known destroying every crop they could 
in the poetry of both coun- meet with. Conde, Dominacion 
tries, and became connected in de 108 Arabes, pp. 75, 188, 278, 
both with the origin of the 346,396,417,418,471,499,600, 
popular drama.' Ticknor's His- 505,523,539,544,551,678,646, 
tory of Spanish Literature, I
on- 651,658. To quote one of these 
don, 1849, vol. iii. pp. 9, 36. On instances, late in the eleventh 
the pastoral literature of Spain, century:' La constancia de Al 
see Bouterwek's History of Span- fonso ben Ferdeland en haeer 
uh Literature, London, 1823, vol. entradas y Was en tierra. de 
i. pp. 123-129; Bond on the great Toledo dos veces cada año, fué 
number of pastoral romances, tanta que empobreció y apuró los 
Southey's Letters from Spain, pueblos;' . . . . 'el tirano AI- 
Bristol, 1799, p. 336. But these fonso ta1ó y quemó los campos 
writers, not seizing the whole y 105 pueblos.' Conde, p. 346. 
question, have failed to ob- As such havoc, which was con- 
serve the relation between the tinued with fpw interruptions for 
literary, physical, and social about seven hundred years, has 
phpnompna. done much toW'c:U'da forming th
 
· See the mrmoir by J ovella- national character of the Span- 
nos, in Laborde's Spain, vol. iv. iard
, it may be worth while to 
p. 127. This was the necessary refer to Mariana, Historia de 
consequence of those vindictive E"paña, vol. iii. p. 438, vol. iv. 
attack::t by which, for several pp. 193, 314, vol. v. pp. 92. 317
 
centuries, both Mohammedans 337; and to Circourt, Histoire 
and Christians seemed resolved duArabesd! Espagne,Pa.ris, 1846. 
to turn Spain into 8 desert; ra- vol. i. p. 99. 
VOL. II. F F 
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popular literature. Under such circumstances, every- 
thing gre,v precarious, restless, and unsettled; thought 
and inquiry were impossible; doubt was un1..--nown; 
and the way was prepared for those superstitious habits, 
and for that deep-rooted and tenacious belief, which 
have always formed a principal feature in the history 
of the Spanish nation. 
To what extent these circnmstanceH would, if they 
stood by themselves, have affected the ultimate destiny 
()f Spain, is a question hardly possible to answer; bnt 
there can be no doubt that their effects must always 
have been important, though, from the paucity of eyi- 
dence, ,ve are unable to measure them ,vith precision. 
In regard, however, to the actual result, this point is of 
little moment, because a long chain of other and still 
more influential events becanle interwoven with those 
just mentioned, and, tending in precisely the same 
direction, produced a combination which nothing could 
resist, and from which we may trace with unerring 
certainty the steps by which the nation subsequently 
declined. The history of the causes of the degradation 
of Spain will indeed become too clear to be mistaken, if 
studied in reference to those general principles which 
I have enunciated, and which ,vill themselves be con- 
firmed by the light they throw on this insÞ-nctivc 
though melancholy subject. 
After the subversion of the Roman Empire, the first 
leading fact in the history of Spain is the settlement or 
the Visigoths, and the establishment of their opinions in 
the Peninsula. They, a
 well as the Snevi, who imme- 
diately preceded thenl, were Arians, and Spain durin
 
a hundred and fifty years became the rallying point of 
thatfamons heresy,IO to which indeed most of the Gothic 


I' The unsettled chronology of lacion Española, "\ladrid, 1849, 
the early history of Spain appears p. 37) says, · La secta Ar: ian :\. 
from the difforent statements of pues, segun las epocas tìJadss, 
various writers respecting the permaneció en España 125 a.ñO!-;' 
duration of Arianism, a point of }'lcury (Histoire j:CclésitUtlqut, 
much more importance than the '\"01. vii. p. 586, Paris, 1758) sa
.1 
de.Ltb and accession of kings. '
nviron 180 ans;' and Jtl'CTIe, 
Antequera (llistoria de la L gis- generally well informpd, says in 
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liribes then adhered. But, at the end of the fifth cen. 
tury, the Franks, on their conversion from Paganism, 
adopted the opposite and orthodox creed, and were en. 
couraged by their clergy to make ,var upon their here- 
tical neighbours. Clovis, who was then king of the 
Franks, was regarded by the church as the champion 
of the faith, in whose behalf he attacked the unbe- 
lieving Visigoths. 11 His successors, moved by the same 
motives, pursued the same policy; 12 and, during nearly 
a century, there was a war of opinions between France 
and Spain, by which the VisigothicEmpire was seriously 
endangered, and was more than once on the verge of 
dissolution. Hence, in Spain, a war for national inde- 
pendence became also a war for national religion,13 and 


his History of the ReformatÜJn in doveo. Era el único )!onarca del 
Spain, Edinburgh, 1829, p. 7, mundo que å la Fazon profesaba 
'Arianism was the prevailing la Religion yerdadera.' Ortiz, 
a.nd established creed of the Oompendio de la Historia de Es- 
countr,y for nearly two centuries:' paiia, '\"01. Ïi. p. 96, Madrid, 1796. 
for this, he refers to Gregory of 12 Thus, in 531, Childebert 
Tours. 'Vith good reason, there- marched against the Visigoths, 
fore, dops .M. Fauriel term it because they were Arians. Þàu- 
'une question qui souffre des riel, Histoire de la Gaule lIféri- 
difficu1tés.' S(.e his able work, dionale, vol. ii. p.131; and in 542, 
Histoirc de la Gaule Méridionale, Childebert and Clotaire made 
Paris, 1836, vol. i. p. 10. another attack, and laid siege to 
II In 496, the orthodox clergy Saragossa, p. 142. 'No ad'\"er- 
looked on Clovis as 'un champion tian los Godos 10 que su falsa 
qu'il pent opposer aux hérétiques creencia les peIjudicaba, y 51 10 
visigoths et burgondes.' Fauriel, advertian, su obcecacion les hacia 
llistoire de la Gaule Jfh.idionale, no poner remedio. Los reyes 
vol. ii. p. 41. They also likened francos, que eran catóIicos, les 
him to Gideon, p. 66. Compare movian guerras en !as Galias por 
FleuT.'1, Histoire Eccllsiastique, arrianos, y 108 obisp08 católicos 
\""01. 'f"iÏ. pp. 89, 90. Ortiz is so delamisma Galiagóticadp
eaban 
enthusia!-tic that he forgets his Ia clominacion de los francos.' 
patriotism, and warmly praises Laf
nte, Hi3toria de }
"paña, 
the ferocious barbarian who made yo1. ii. p. 380, l\Taclrid, 18.iO. 
war, inrlC'E'(I, on his country, but II 'Los Francos por el amorque 
still whose speculative opinion
 tenian á la. R{'ligion Cathólic8, que 
wpre 
upposed to be souncl. fOCO åntes abrazaran, aborrecian 
'::\Iientras .Alarico desfogaba su a Ios Yisigodos como gente infi- 
Cllcono contra los Católicos, tuvo cionadn. de 1a secta Arriana.' 
In. Iglpsia Galicana. cl commdo de Mariana, lIistoria de España, 
ver Ca.tolico á su gran Rey Clo- '.01. ii. p. 43. And of one of thl'Ìr 
FF2 
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an intimate alliance ,vas formed between tho 
\.rian 
kings and the Arian clergy. The latter class were, in 
those ages of ignorance, sure to gain by such a C0111- 
pact,14 and the,. received considerable temporal advan- 
tages in return for the prayers which they offered up 
against the enemy, as also for the miracles which they 
occasionally performed. Thus early a foundation w;s 
1aid for the immense influence which the Spanish priest- 
hood have possessed ever since, and which was strength- 
ened by subsequent events. For, late in the sixth 
century, the Latin clergy converted their Visigothic 
masters, and the Spanish government, becoming ortho- 
dox, naturally conferred upon its teachers an authority 
equal to that wielded by the Arian hierarchy.lð Indeed
 
the rulers of Spain, grateful to those who had sho"wIl 
them the error of their ways, were willing rather to 
increase the power of the church than to diminish it. 


great battles he says, p. 46, 'ru- 
garmente se llft.mó el campo M- 
riano por causa de la religion que 
108 Godos seguian.' 
It 'En religion et en croyance, 
comme en toute chose, les Visi- 
goths se montrèrent plus sérieux, 
plus profonds, plus tenaces quo 
les Burgondes. J'ai dit ailleurs 
commentils étaientdevenus pres- 
que en même temps chrétiens et 
ariens. Transplantés en Gsule 
et en Espagne, non-seulement ils 
avaient persévére dans leur héré- 
sie; ils s'y étaient affermis, affec- 
tionnés, et dans Ie peu que l'his- 
toire laisse apercevoir de leur 
clergé. on s'assure qu'il était aus- 
tère, zé1é, et qu'il exerça.it un 
::,rrand empire sur lcs chefs comme 
sur b masse de la nation visi- 
gothe.' . . . . 'Les rois visigoths 
f!e croyaient obligés à de grandes 
démonstrations de respect pour 
leur clergé arlen.' Fauriel, His- 
toirt de la Gaule J[éridionale, "'\"oL 
i. pp. 577, 578. 


15 The abjuration of Recared 
took place between the y('ars 586 
and 589. Dunham's l/istory of 
Spain and Portugal, Lonàon. 
1832, "'\"01. i. pp. 126-128. 
'[arl- 
ana, Historia de España, vol. ii. 
pp. 99-101. Ortiz, OO/llpe71dio 
de la Historl.a de &pafia, \"01. ii. 
p. 120. Lafuente, Historia de 
Espafia, vol. ii. pp. 360-363 ; and 
says Lafuente, p. 38-1, 'Recaredo 
fué el primero que con todo el 
ardor de un néofito, comenzó en 
el tercer concilio toledsno á dar s 
estas asambleas conocimiento y 
decision en negocios perteneClel!- 
tes al gobierno temporal de 108 
pueblos.' Similarly, Antequera 
(Historl.a de la Lrgisl acion, p. 31) 
is happy to observe that I Reca- 
redo abjur6 la heregia arriana, 
abrazó decididamente 130 religion 
de J esu-Cristo, y concedió å 103 
ministros de 1a 19lc
 una illJlu- 
encia en el gobierllo del Estado, 
que vi710 á ser en adelantt, ilimi- 
tada !I abso1uta.' 
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The clergy took advantage of this disposition; and the 
result was, that before the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury the spiritual classes possessed more influence in 
Spain than in any other part of Europe. 16 The eccle- 
siastical synods bècame not only councils of the church, 
but also parliaments of the realm. 17 At Toledo, which 
was then the capital of Spain, the power of the clergy 
was immense, and was so ostentatiously displayed, that 
in a council they held there in the year 633, we find the 
king literalJy prostrating himself on the ground before 
the bishops; 18 and half a century later, the ecclesias- 
tical historian mentions that this humiliating practice 
was repeated by another king, having become, he says, 
an established custom. 19 That this was not a mere 
meaningless ceremony, is moreover evident from other 
and analogous facts. Exactly the same tendency is seen 
in their jurisprudence; since, by the Visigothic code, 
any layman, whether plaintiff or defendant, might insist 
on his cause being tried not by the temporal magis- 
trate, but by the bishop of the diocese. Nay, even if 


18 'As for the councils held 
undrr the Visigoth kings of Spain 
during the se'\"enth century, it is 
Dot easy to determine whether 
they are to be considered as ec- 
clesiastical or temporal assem- 
bìies. No kingdom was so tho- 
roughly under the bondage of the 
hiprarchy as Spain.' Hallam's 
ltliddle Ages, edit. 1846, Y01. i. 
p. 511. · Lea prêtres étaient les 
t;euls qui R\aient conserv{, et 
même augmenté leur influence 
dans la monarcJlie goth-espa- 
gnole.' Sempcre, l/istoire des CO'l"- 
tès it 
-:o;pagne, Bordraux, 18Hj, 
p. 19. Compare Lafuente, His- 
coria de 
España, vol. ii. p. 368, 
on 'la influencia y prepondernncia 
del clero, no ya solo en los nego- 
cios f'clesiásticos, sino tambien en 
los politicos y de estado.' 
17 'nut it is in Spain, after tne 
\ïsigoths had cast off their 


Arianism, that the bishops more 
manifestly influence the wholA 
character of the legislation. The 
synods of Toledo were not 
merely national councils, but 
parliaments of the realm.' Mil- 
man's History of Latin Chris- 
tianity, London, 1854, YOl. i. p. 
380. See also Antequera, HiJJ- 
toria de la Legi.slacion E<;pañola, 
pp. 41, 42. 
18 In 633, at a council of 
Toledo, the king's' 
tant prosterné 
á terre devant les évêques.' 
Fleury, Histoire Ecclésiastique, 
'\"01. viii. p. 308, Paris, 1758. 
I. In 688, at a council of To. 
ledo, 'Ie roi Egica y étoit en 
personne; et après b'être pros- 
tern{, devant les évêques, suivant 
la coutume, il fit lire un mémoi re 
où illeur demandoit conseil,' &c. 
Fleury, Histoire Ecclésiastiq
, 
Y01. ix. p. 89, Paris, 1758. 
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both parties to the suit were agreed in preferring the 
civil tribunal, the bishop still retained the power of re- 
voking the decision, if in his opinion it was incorrect; 
and it was his especial business to watch over the ad- 
ministration of justice, and to instruct the magistrates 
how to perform their duty.20 Another, and more pain- 
ful proof of the ascendency of the clergy, is that the 
laws against heretics were harsher in Spain than in any 
other country; the Jews in particular being persecuted 
with unrelenting rigour. 21 Indeed, the desire of np- 


241 See a short but admirable 
summary of this part of the Visi- 
gotnic code in Dunham's líMtory 
of Sþain, vol. iv. pp. 77, 78; 
perhaps the best history in the 
English language of a foreign 
modern country. 'In Spain, the 
bishops had a special charge to 
keep continual watch oyer the 
administration of justice, and 
were summoned on all great occa- 
'3ions to instruct the judges to act 
with piety and justice.' J.1Jil- 
man's History of Latin Cllristian- 
ity, 1854, vol. i. p. 386. The 
council of Toledo, in 633, directs 
bishops to admonish judges. 
Fleury, Histoire Ecclésiastique, 
vol. viii. p. 313; and a learned 
Spanish lawyer, Sempere, says 
of the bishops, 'Le code du Fuero 
Juzgo fut leur ouvrage; lesjuges 
étaient sujets à leur juridiction; 
les plaideurs, grevés par la sen- 
tence des juges, pouvaient se 
plaindre aux é'\"êques, et ceu""{-ci 
évoquer ainsi leurs arrêts, les 
réformer, et chAtier les magistrats. 
Les procureurs du roi, comme les 
juges, étaient obligés de se pré- 
senter aux synodes diocésaiDs 
annuels, pour apprendre des ec- 
clésiastiques l'administration de 
la justice; enfin Ie gouvernement 
des Goths n'était qu'une monar- 
chie théocratique.' Sempere, ..110- 


'l2archie Espagnole, Paris, 1826, 
'\"01. i. p. 6, vol. ii. pp. 212-214. 
21 'The terrible laws against 
heresy, and the atrocious juridi- 
cal persecutions of the Jews, 
already designate Spain as the 
throne and centre of merciless 
bigotry.' ltlilman's History oj 
Latin Christianity, Y01. i. p. 381. 
, Tan luego como la religion ca- 
tólica se halló dominando en el 
trono y en el pueblo, comenzaron 
los concilianos toledanos å dictar 
disposiciones canónicas y á pre- 
scriLir castigos contra 105 idola- 
tras, contra loa judios, y contra 
los hpreges.' Lafuente, Historia 
de España, T01. ix. pp. 199-200. 
See also p. 214, and vol. ii. pp. 
406, 407, 451. Prescotfs History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. 
pp. 235, 236. Johnston's [nstz- 
tutes of the Ciuil Law of Spain, 
p. 262. Circourt, Histoire deø 
Arabes tl Espagne, vol. i. pp. 260, 
261; and Southey's Chronide oj 
tile Cid, p. 18. I particularly 
indicate these passages, on ac- 
count of the extraordinary asser- 
tion of Dr. M'Crie, that' on a 
review of criminal proceedings in 
Spain anterior to t:be e:Þtablish- 
ment of the court of Inquisition, 
it appe
 in general that beretics 
were more mildly treated tbrrß 
tban in other countries.' .J1J'CrÜ'. 
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holding the faith was strong enough to produce a 
formal declaration that no sovereign should be acknow- 
1edged, unless he promised to preserve its purity; the 
judges of the purity being of course the bishops them- 
selves, to "\v hose suffrage the king owed his throne. 22 
Such were the circumstances which, in and before 
the seventh century, secured to the Spanish Church an 
influence unequalled in any other part of Europe. 23 
Early in the eighth century, an event occurred which 
apparently broke up and dispersed the hierarchy, but 
which in reality was extremely favourable to them. In 
711 the 
Iohammedans sailed from Africa, landed in the 
south of Spain, and in the space of three years con- 
quered the whole country, except the almost inacces- 
sible regions of the north-west. The Spaniards, secure 
in their native mountains,24 soon recovered heart, rallied 
their forces, and began in their turn to assail the in- 
vaders. A desperate struggle ensued, which lasted 
nearly eight centuries, and in which, a second time in 
the history of Spain, a war for independence was also a 
war for religion; the contest between Arabian Infidels 
and Spanish Christians, succeeding that formerly carried 


History of the RefO'l'mation 'in 
Spain, p. 83, the best book on 
the Spanish Protestants. 
n A council of Toledo in 638 
orders, 'qu'à l'a'\"enir aucun roi 
ne montera sur Ie trône qu'il ne 
promette de conserver la foi ca- 
tholique ; , and at another council 
in 681, 'Ie roi y présenta un écrit 
par lequel il prioit les évêques de 
lui assurer Ie royaume, qu'il tenoit 
de leurs suffrages.' }i'leury, His- 
toire Eccl ésiastique, vol. yiii. p. 
339, vol. ix. p. 70. 
23 Those happy times haye re- 
ceived the warm applause of a 
modern theologian, because in 
them the church, 'ha opuesto un 
muro de bronce al error;' and 
because there existed 'la. mas 
estrecha concordia entre el im- 


perio y el sacerdocio, por cuyo 
inestimable beneficio debemos 
ha
er incesantes votos.' Ohser- 
vaciones sobre El Prcsente y El 
Porvenir de la Iglesia en España, 
por Domin,qo Oosta y BO'I'1'as, 
Obispo de Barcelona, Barcelona, 
18,37, pp. 73, 75. 
2.. To which they fled with a 
speed which caused their great 
enemy, Muza, to pass upon them 
a somewhat ambiguous eulogy. 
, Dijo, son leones en sus castillos. 
aguila.s en sus caballos, ymugeres 
en sus escuadrones de á. pié; 
pero si yen la ocasion la saben 
aprovechar, y cuando quedan ven- 
cidos son cabras en escapar å 108 
montes, que no ven la tierra que 
pisano' Oonde, Historia de la 
Dominacion de los .Ãrabc8, p. 30. 
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on between the Trinitarians of France and the Arian
 
of Spain. Slowly, and with infinite difficulty, the Chris- 
tians fought their way. By the middle of the ninth 
century, they reached the line of the Douro. 2ð Beforo 
the close of the eleventh century, they conquered as far 
as the Tagus, and Toledo, their ancient capital, fell into 
their hands in 1085. 26 Even then much remained to be 
done. In the south, the struggle assumed its deadliest 
form, and there it was prolonged with such obstinacy, 
that it was not until the capture of 
Ialaga in 1
t87, 
and of Granada in 1492, that the Christian empire" a 'J 
re-established, and the old Spanish monarchy finally 
restored. 27 
The effect of all this on the Spanish character was 
most remarkable. During eight successive centuries, 
the whole country was engaged in a religious crusade; 
and those holy wars which other nations occasionally 
waged, were, in Spain, prolonged and continued for 
more than twenty generations. 28 The object being not 


u Pre8cotf s Hi3tory of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, vol. i. pp. 
XXXTIii. 287. Lafuente (IIi8ÚYrÍa 
de España, vol. iii. p. 363) marks 
the epoch rather indistinctly, 
'basta ya el Duero.' Compare 
Florez, J.1f'morill8 de lOA Reynas 
OatJwlicas, Madrid. 4to. 1761, 
vol. i. p. 68. 
M There is a spirited account 
of its capture in .J.1fariana's His- 
toria d Epaña, ,"oJ. ii. pp. 506- 
513; a{t,er which Ortiz (Compen- 
dilJ de la Hi
toria, '"01. iii. p. 156) 
and Lafuent.e (IIi
orw' General, 
"'01. i,". pp. 236-2-12) are rather 
tame. The Mohammedan ,"iew 
()f this, the first decisive blow to 
t hpir cause. will be found in Oonde, 
IIistoria de la Dominacion tÙ los 
Arab s, p. 347. · Asi se perilió 
ø.quella inclita ciudad, y acabó pI 
r .ino de Toledo con grave pérdida 
(](>1 J
]am.' The Chric;t.ian ",iew 
is that · cùnccdió Dios al He.y 18. 


conquista de aquellil. capita!.' 
Florez, ReynOA CatholicOA, voL i. 
p. 165. 
27 Circourt, Histoire des .Årabu, 
vol. i. pp. 313, 349. CqntÙ, Do- 
minaC'ÙJn de los .Årabes, pp. 656, 
664. Ortiz, Compendio, '"01. v. 
pp. 509, 561. Lafuente Historùl, 
'"01. ix. pp. 341, 399. 
18 · According to the magnifi- 
cent stylp of the Spanish histo- 
rians, eight centuries of almost 
uninterrupted warfare elapsed. 
and three thousand seven hundred 
battles were fought, before tbe 
last of the :Moorish kingdoms in 
Spain submitted to the Cbrisban 
arms.' Rolm-tson'ø C/zarlu J. 
by Prescott, London, 1857, p. 65. 
'En nUfstr.1. misma E"p.i.ña, en 
Leon y Castilla, en esta nueV:L 
Ticrra. s.mtA, dondo Be so tenia 
una cruzada 
rpétua y C'onstantto 
contra 10s infieles, donde BC man- 
t foil ia {'n to<1o su fervor cl {'t-piritu 
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only to regain a territory, but also to re-establish a 
creed, it naturally happened that the expounders of 
that creed assumed a prominent and important position. 
In the camp, and in the council-chamber, the voice of 
ecclesiastics was heard and obeyed; for as the war 
aimed at the propagation of Christianity, it seemed 
right that her ministers should playa conspicuous part 
in a matter which particular]y concerned them. 29 The 
danger to which the country was exposed being more- 
over very imminent, those superstitions feelings were 
excited which danger is apt to provoke, and to which, 
as I have elsewhere shown,30 the tropical civilizations 
owed some of their leading peculiarities. Scarcely were 
the Spanish Christians driven from their homes and 
forced to take refuge in the north, ,,
hen this great 
principle began to operate. In their mountainous re- 
treat, they preserved a chest filled with relics of the 
saints, tho possession of which they valued as their 
greatest security.31 This was to them a national stan- 


á la vez religioso y guerrero.' 
Lafuente, Historia de España, 
voL Y. p. 293. 'Era España. 
theatro de una continua guerra 
contra los enemigos de la Fe.' 
Florez, Reynas Catholicas, vol. i. 
p. 226. 'EI glorioso empeño de 
exterminar á los enemigos de la 
Fe.' p. 453. 'Esta, guerra sa- 
grada.' Vol. ii. p. 800. · Se 
armaron nuestros Reyes Cathóli- 
cos, con Zf'lo y animo alentado del 
cielo; y como la causa cra de 
Religion pam ensanchar los Do- 
minios de 1:1. Fe, sacrificaron todas 
las fuerzas del Reyno, y sus mis- 
mas pf'rsonas.' p. 801. \Vhat 
was called the Indulgence of the 
Crusade was granted by the 
Popes' a.ux 'Espagnols qui com- 
battoient contra les Mores.' 
Fieury, Hi:stoire Ecclúiastique, 
'"01. xviii. p. :xxi., '.01. xix. pp. 
1,")8, 458, ,"01. xxi. p. 171. 
:!II 'En oquellos tiempos [y 


duró hasta todo el siglo xv. y 
toma de Granada] eran los obis- 
pos 10s primeros capitanes de 
los e:xércitos.' Ortiz, Compendio, 
vol. iii. p. 189. 'Los prelados 
habian sido siempre los primeroø 
no solo cn promover la guerra 
contra. Moros, sino á. prcsentarse 
en campaña con todo su poder y 
f'sfuerzo, animando á los demas 
con las palabra.s y el exemplo.' 
Vol. v. pp. 507, 608. 
10 History of Civilization, '"01. 
i. pp. ]21-]30. 
II · Les chrHiens avoient ap- 
porté dans les Asturies une arche 
ou coffre plein de r('liques, qu'iIs 
regardèrent depuis comme la 
sau,"e-gardc de leur état.' . . . . 
· Elle fut emportéa at mise enfin 
à Oviedo, comme Ie lieu Ie plus 
flûr cntre ces montagnes, l' ère 
773, ran 775.' Fleury, Hi
toire 
Bcclúiastiq , vol. Ìx. p. 190. 
This 'area llcna. de reliq uias ' 
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dard, round which they rallied, and by the aid of which 
they gained miraculous victories over their infidel oppo- 
nents. Looking upon themselves as soldiers of the 
cross, their minds became habituated to supernatural 
considerations to an extent )vhich we can now hardly 
believe, and which distinguished them in this respect 
from every other European nation. 32 Their young men 
saw visions, and their old men dreamed dreams. 33 
Strange sights were vouchsafed to them from heaven; 
on the eve of a battle mysterious portents appeared; 
and it was observed that .whenever the }'Iohammedans 
violated the tomb of a Christian saint, thunder and 


was taken to the Asturias in 714. 
Mariana, Historia de Espaiia, 
vol. ii. p. 227; and, according to 
Ortiz (Compendio, yo1. ii. p. 182), 
it was I un tesoro inestimable de 
aagradas reliquias.' See alflo 
Geddes' Tracts concerning Spain, 
vol. ii. p. 237, London, 1730; 
and Ford's Spain, 1847, p. 388. 
32 'But no people ever felt 
themselves to be so absolutely 
soldiers of the cross as the 
Spaniards did, from the time of 
their :Moorish wars; no people 
eyer trusted so constantly to the 
recurrence of miracles in the 
affairs of their daily life; and 

herefore no people ever talked 
of Divine things as of matters in 
their nature so familiar and 
common-place. Traces of this 
state of feeling and character are 
to be found in Spanish literature 
on all sides.' Ticknor's History 
of Spani8h Literature, vol. ii. 
p. 333. Compare Bouterwe/ès 
History of Spanish Literature, 
vol. i. pp. 105, 106; and tbe 
account of the battle of !as 
Navas in Circourt, Histoire des 
AralJ s d' Espagne, vol. i. p. 
153: I On voula.it trouver par- 


tout des miracles.' Some of the 
most startling of these miracles 
may be found in Lafuente, His- 
toria de España J TOL v. p. 227; in 
ltfariana,Historia de España, Y01. 
ii. pp. 378, 395, vol. iii. p. 338; 
and in Ortiz, Compendio, vol. ill. 
p. 248, vol. iv. p. 22. 
13 One of the most curious of 
these prophetic dreams is pre- 
ser\"ed in Conde, Dominacion de 
los Arabes, pp. 378, 379, with its 
interpretation by tbe theologians. 
Tbey were for the most part ful- 
filled. In 844 'EI Apóstol San- 
tiago, Begun que 10 prometiera al 
Rey, fué visto en un caballo 
blanco, y con una bandera blanca 
y en medio della una cruz roxa, 
que capitaneaba nue
tr3 gente! 
J.lfariana, Historia de España, 
vol. ii. pp. 310,311. In 957 'EI 
Apóstol Santiago fu
 vÏsto entre 
lag hacas dar la victoria å. 10& 
fieles,' p. 382. In 1236 I Pub- 
licóse por cierto que San Jorge 
ayudó a los Christiano!, y que se 
halló en la pelea.' Vol. iii. p. 
323. On the dreams w1Íich fore- 
shadowed these appearances, ., & 
7Jfariana, vol. ii. pp. 309, 4-16. 
TOL iii. pp. 15, 108. 
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lightning were sent to rebuke the misbelievers, and, if 
need be, to punish their audacious invasion. 34 
Under circumstances like these, the clergy could not 
fail to extend their influence; or, we may rather say, the 
course of events extended it for them. The Spanish 
Christians, pent up for a considerable time in the moun- 
tains of Asturias, and deprived of their former resources, 
quickly degenerated, and soon lost the scanty civiliza- 
tion to which they had attained. Stripped of all their 
wealth, and confined to what was comparatively a barren 
region, they relapsed into barbarism, and remained, for 
at least a century, without arts, or commerce, or lite- 
rature. 36 As their ignorance increased, so also did their 


14 'Priests mingle in the 
council and the camp, and, ar- 
rayed in their sacerdotal robes, 
not unfrequently led the armies 
to battle. They interpreted the 
will of Heaven as mysteriously 
revealed in dreams and visions. 
:\Iiracles were a familiar occur- 
rence. The violated tombs of 

he saints sent forth thunders 
and lightnings to consume the 
invaders.' Prescotf 8 History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, yo1. i. p. 
39. In the middle of the ninth 
century, there happened the fol- 
lowing event: 'En 10 mas cruel 
de los tormentos' [to which the 
Christians were exposed] 'subió 
Abderramen un dia á las azuteas 
ó galerias de 6U Palacio. Des- 
cubrió desde alii los cuerpos de 
108 Santos martirizados en los 
patibulos y atravesados con los 
palos, mandó los quemasen todos 
para que no quedase reliquia. 
Cumplióse luego la órden: pero 
aquel impio probó bien presto 
loa rigorea de la venganza divina 
que yolvin. por la sungre derra- 
mada de sUS Santos. Improvisa- 
mente se le pegó In. IE'ngua al 
paladar y fauces; cerrósele 130 


boca, y no pudo pronunciar una 
palabra, ni dar un gemido. Con- 
duxeronle, sus criados á. la cama, 
murió 8.quella misma noche, y 
antes de apagarse las bogueras 
en que ardian los santos cuerpos, 
entró la infeliz alma de Abderra- 
men en los eternos fuegos del 
infierno.' Ortiz, Compendio, vol. 
iii. p. 52. 
35 Circourt(H
toirede8Arabe8, 
vol. i. p. 5) says, 'Les chrétiens 
qui ne voulurent pas Be soumettre 
furent rejetés dans les incultes 
1""..1. vins des Pyrénées, où ils purent 
se maintenir comme les bêtes 
fauves se maintiennent dans les 
forêts.' But the most curious ac- 
count of the state of the Spanish 
Christians in the last half of the 
eighth century, and in the first 
half of the ninth, will be found 
in Conde, H
toria de la Domina- 
cion, pp. 95, 125. 'Referian de 
pstos pueblos de Galicia que son 
cristianos, y de los mas bravos de 
Afranc; pero que vivl'n como 
fieras, que nunca lavan sus 
cuerpos ni vestidos, que no se 
los mudan, y los lleyan puestos 
hasta que sa 108 cnen despe- 
dazados en a.ndrajos, que elltran 
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superstition; while this last, in its turn, strengthened 
the authority of their priests. The order of affairs, 
therefore, ",.as very natural. The 
[ohammedan inva- 
sion made the Christians poor; poverty caused igno- 
rance; ignorance caused credulity; and credulity, 
depriving men both of the po,ver and of the desire to 
investigate for themselves, encouraged a reverential 
spirit, and confirmed those submissive habits, and that 
blind obedience to the Church, ,vhich form the leading 
and most unfortunate peculiarity of Spanish history. 
Prom this it appears, that there were three wa.ys in 
which the Mohammedan invasion strengthened the 
devotional feelings of the Spanish people. The first 
way ,vas by promoting a long and obstinate religious 
war; the second was by the presence of constant and 
imminent dangers; and the third way was by the 
poverty, and therefore the ignorance, ,vhich it produced 
among the Christians. 
These events being preceded by the great Arian war, 
and being accompanied and perpetually reinforced by 
those physical phenomena which I have indicated as 
tending in the same direction, worked with such com- 
bined and accumulative energy, that in Spain the theo- 
logical element became not so much a component of the 
national character, but rather the character itself. The 
ablest and most ambitious of the Spanish kings were 
compelled to follow in the general ,vake; and, despots 
though they were, they succumbed to that pressure of 
opinions which they believed they .were controlling. 
The war ,vith Granada, late in the fifteenth century, 
was theological far more than temporal; and Isabella, 
who made the greatest sacrifices in order to conduct it, 
and who in capacity as ,veIl as in honesty was superior 
to Ferdinand, had for her object not so much the acqui- 
sition of territory as the propagation of the Christian 


unos en las casas de otros sin 
pedir licencia.' . . . . . In A.D. 
816,' no habia guerra sino contra 
cristianos por ma.ntener frontera. 
y no con deseo de ampIiar y ex- 
t
 nder 108 limites del reino, ni 


por espE'ranza. de sacar grandee 
riquezas, por SE'r los cristianoa 
gente pobre de montaña, sin 
saber nada de comercio ni de 
buenas artes.' 
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faith. 36 Indeed, any doubts which could be entertained 
respecting the purpose of the contest must have been 
dissipated by subsequent events. For, scarcely was the 
war brought to a close, when Ferdinand and Isabella 
issued a decree expelling from the country every Jew 
who refused to deny his faith; so that the soil of Spain 
might be no longer polluted by the pr
sence of unbe- 
lie vcrs. 37 To make them Christians, or, failing in that, 


sa Isabella. may be regarded as 
the soul of this war. She en- 
gaged in it with the most exalted 
views, less to acquire territory 
than to reèstablish the empire of 
the Cross oyer the ancient:. do- 
main of Christendom.' Prescott' 8 
Histo-ry of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, vol. i. p. 392. Compare 
Fleury, Histoire Ecclésiastique, 
vol. xxiii. p. 583, 'bannir de 
toute l' Espagne 180 secte de Ma- 
homet;' and Circourt, Histoire 
des Arabes if E<;pagne, vol. ii. pp. 
99, 109, 'pour elle une seule 
chose avait de l'importance; e:x- 
tirper de ses ro) aumes Ie nom 
et la secte de :i\Iahomet.' . . 'Sa 
yie fut presque exclusivement 
consacrée à faire triompher 130 
croix sur Ie croissant.' Mariana 
(Historia de España, vol. v. p. 
344, and vol. vii. pp. 51,52) has 
warmly eulogized her character, 
which indeed, from the Spanish 
point of view, was perfect. See 
also Florez, Rcyna8 Catholicas, 
vol. ii. pp. 774, 788, 829. 
17 'En España los Reyes Don 
Fernando y Doña Isabel luego 
que se viéron desembarazados de 
la guerra de lOB 'loros, a.cor- 
dáron de echar de todo su reyno 
á los Judios.' r.fariana, lIistoria 
de E'spaña, Y01. vi. p. 303. A 
Spdnish hi
torian, writing l('ss 
than seventy years ago, expresses 
his approbation in the following 


terms: 'Arranca.do de nuestr& 
peninsula el imperio l\lahome- 
tano, quedaba todavia la secta 
Judayca, peste acaso mas perni- 
ciosa, y sin duda mas peligrosa 
y extendida, por estar los Juwos 
establecidos en todos los pueblos 
de ella. Pero los Catolicos 
Monarcas, cuyo mayor afan era 
desarraigar de sus reynos toda 
planta y raiz infects. y contraria 
a 180 fé de J esu-Cristo, dieron 
dpcreto en Granada dia 30 de 
Marzo del año mismo de 1492, 
mandando saliesen de sus do- 
minios los J mHos que no lie bau- 
tizasen dentro de 4 meses.' Ortiz, 
CompendÚJ, Madrid, 1798, vol. 
Y. p. 564. The importance of 
knowing how these and simi- 
lar events are judged by 
Spaniards, induces me to giye 
their own words at a length 
which otherwise would be need- 
lessly prolix. Historians, gene- 
rally, are too apt to pay more 
attention to public transactions 
than to th
 opinions which those 
transactions evoke; though, in 
point of fact, the opinion
 form 
the mo
t valua.ble part of history, 
since they a.re the result of more 
general causes, whilf> politicsl 
actions are often due to the 
peculiarities of powerful indi- 
riduals. 
Of thenulllb(\r of Jewsactually 
expelled, I can find no trust- 
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to extern1Ïnah
 them, was the bUl;\iness of tho Inqni- 
Hition, ,\.hich was established in tho same reign, and 
which before th3 end of th{' fifteenth century was in fun 
operation. 38 During the sLxteenth century, the thron{' 
was occupied by two princes of eminent ahility, who 
pursued a similar course. Charles V., "ho succeeded 
Ferdinand in 1516, governed Spain for forty years, and 
the general character of his administration was the 
fo;ame as that of his predecessors. In regard to his 
foreign policy, his three principal wars were against 
:France, against the German princes, and against Turkey. 
Of these, the first was secular; but the two last were 
essentiany religions. In the German war, he defended 
the church against innovation; and at the battle of 

Iuhlberg, he so completely humbled the Protestant 
princes, as to retard for some time the progress of the 
Reformation. 39 In his other great war, he, as the cham- 


worthy account. They are dif- 
ferently estimated at from 
160,000 to 800,000. Prescott', 
History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, ,"oL ii. p. 148. Mariana, 
Historia d J 
<lpaiia, '"01. vi. p. 
304. Ortiz, Compendio, vol. '". 
p. 564. Lafuente, líu;toria de 
España, vol. ix. pp. 412, 413. 
llorente, Histoire de r Inquisi- 
tion, Paris, 1817, '\"01. i. p. 261. 

'fata, Do, Dücur80', .'Madrid, 
1794, pp. 64, 65. Castro, Dl- 
cadencia tù España, Cadiz, 1852 
p. 19. 
18 It had boon introduced into 
Amgon in 1242; but, according 
to .:\1. Tapia, 'sin embargo In. 
per 'cucion Be limi tó entóncee å. 
la. socta. de 10s a.lbigcnseø; y 
como de ell08 bubo tan pocos en 
C8.f:tilla., no se consideró sin 
duda necesnrio en ella el e8tn.- 
'blf>cimit>nto de Ullucl tribunal.' 
1'npUl. Hi$loria d la Civili:a- 
CIOn ERpafiola, 'Iadrid, 1840, 
'.01. ii. p. 302. lndped. Llorente 


says (Iíl.Stoire de r Inquisition 
â &pagne, Paris, 1817, vol. i. p. 
88), '11 est incertain si au com- 
mencement du l!)- siècle l'Inqui- 
sition exiet.ait en Castille.' In 
the recent work by :\1. Lafuente, 
1232 is given as its earliest da.te; 
but, 'á, fines del siglos xiv. y 
principios del xv. a.penas puede 
saberse si existia tribunal de In- 
quisicion {'n Cn..,tilla.' Lafumt, 
Hi
toria d E
pa1ìa, '"01. iL pp. 
204-206, :Madrid, 1852. It 
seems therefor{' wi t h good reason 
that Marianli (Historia, '"01. \"i. 
p.171)terms the Inquisition of 
Ferdinand and Isabella 'tIC 
cuew y santo tribunal' See 
also Flor _, Jfemoria4 de lal 
ReynaA Catlwlica4, vol. ii p. 
799. 
· Prucot(, Hl.Story of PMlip 
II, vol. i. p. 23, I
)lldon, 185i 
Davia' Hi.<ltorg of Iloll.anO, \"o1.io 
p. 447, London. 1841. On the 
1"('ligiou8 character of his German 
policy, compare 11arillla, /li..
- 
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vion of Christianity against },[ohammedanism, consum- 
mated what his grandfather Ferdinand had begun. 
Charles defeated and dislodged the 
Iohammedans in 
the east, just as Ferdinand had done in the west; the 
repulse of the Turks before Vienna being to the six- 
teenth century what the conquest of the Arabs of 
Granada was to the fifteenth. 40 It was, therefore, with 
reason that Charles, at the close of his career, could 
boast that he had always preferred his creed to his 
country, and that the first object of his ambition had 
been to maintain the interests of Christianity.41 The 
zeal váth which he struggled for the faith, also appears 
in his exertions against heresy in the Low Countries. 
.A.ccording to contemporary and competent authorities, 
from fifty thousancl to a hundred thousand persons 
were put to death in the Netherlands during his reign 
on account of their religious opinions. 42 Later inquirers 
have doubted the accuracy of this statement,43 which 
is probably exaggerated; but we know that, between 


tOTza d España, \"01. \"ii. p. 330; 
Ortiz, Compendio, vol. \;. pp. 
195, 196. 
40 Prescotfs Philip fl., \"01. i. 
p. 3; and the continuation of 
Fleury, Hi8toire Ecclésiastiqu, 
\"01. xxvii. p. 280. Robert
on, 
though 
l"d.ising Charles V. for 
this R.chu\vemf'nt, seems rather 
inclined to underrate its ma
i- 
tude; Hi8tory of Clw.rlea V., p. 
216. 
41 In the speech he made at 
his abdication, he said that' hA 
had }Ieen ever mindful of the 
intcreqts of the dear land of his 
birth, but above all of the great 
interests of Christianity. His 
fu
t object had been to ma.intain 
thf'se inviolate agsinat the in- 
fidú1.' Prucott's Philip II, vol. 
i. p. 8. .?tIiñ.\na boasts thl\t I t.1 
Cl-sar con piadQSO ., noble ånimo 
exponia su vida. a los peligro9 
{,ara extendpr los limitcs del 


Imperio Christiano.' Contin:ua- 
cion d J[ariana, vol. viii. p. 352. 
Compare the continuation of 
Fleury, Histoire Ecclésia3tique, 
\"01. xxxi. p. 19. 
42 Grotius says, 100,000; Bor, 
'Teter(\n, and Paul say JO,OOO. 
JVaf.'wn's Hi.ßtory of Philip Il., 
London, 1839, pp. 45, 51. Da- 
't:ie$ History of Holland, London. 
1841, yol. i. pp. 498, 499. .J.1for- 
ie//s Dutch H, public, London, 
18;J8, \"01. i. pp. 103, 104. 
U It is doubted, if I rightly 
rf'member, by l\Ir. Prpscott. But 
the opinion of that able historian 
is entitled to less weight from 
his want of acquainta.nce with 
Dutch literature, whert> the prin- 
cipal evidence must be sought 
for. On this, as on many other 
matterH, the '\"aluable work of 
'Ir. Motley leavcs little to de- 
sire. 
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1520 and 1550, he published a series of laws, to the 
effect that those who were convicted of heresy should 
be behe'lded, or burned alive, or buried alive. The 
penalties were thus various, to meet tho circumstances 
of each case. Capital punishment, however, "
as always 
to be inflicted on ,vhoever bought an heretical book, or 
sold it, or even copied it for his own use. u His last 
advice to his son, well accorded with these measures. 
Only a few days before his death, he signed a codicil to 
his will, recommending that no favour should ever be 
shown to heretics; that they should all be put to death; 
and that care should be taken to uphold the Inquisition, 
a
 the hest means of accomplishing so desirable ..in 
end. 45 


U Prescotf, Philip 11., vol. i. 
pp. 196, 197. In 1623, the first 
per80n
 were burned. ,]"[otley' 8 
Dutch Repuhlic, '"01. i. p. 69. 
ThA mode of burying aliT'e is 
described in Davia' History of 
Holland, vol. i. p. 383, T'ol. ii. pp. 
311, 312. 
U He died on the 21st Sep- 
tember; and on the 9th he signed 
a codicil, in which he' enjoined 
upon his son to follow up and 
ùri ng to j1Jstice e'\"ery herptic in 
L i
 duminions, and this without 
exception, and without faT'our or 
Du'rcy to anyone. He conjured 
Phi:ip to cherish the holy inqui- 
sition as the best means of ac- 
complishing this good "Work.' 
Prescotf 8 Addit ions to Robertson' 8 
Charles V., p. fi76. St"e also his 
instructions to Phili p in Rall Tllt!f" 8 
l/l,.
tory of the Sizteenth and 
S vmteenth CentuM.3, vol. i. p. 
91; and on his opinion of the 
lnquisi tion, see his conT'E'rsation 
with Sir Thoma.s Wyatt, printed 
from the State Papers in Froud '8 
History of England, vol. iii. p. 
4';6, London, 1868. This may 
have been mere 1eclamntion; 


but in Tapia' 8 Cit'üizacion Es- 
pañola, ::\Iadrid, 18.10, T'01. iii. 
pp. 76, 77, will be found a de- 
li bprate and official letter, in 
which Charles does not hesitate 
to say, · La. santa inquisicion 
como oficio santo Y PUE'8to pur 
los reyes católicos, nuestros se- 
ñores y abuelos á honra de Di08 
nuestro señor y de nuestra santa 
fé católica, tengo firme å entra- 
ñablemente asentado y fijado en 
mi corazon, para la mandar fa- 
\"orecer y honrar, como principe 
justo y temeroso de Dios es obli- 
gado y debe hacer.' 
The codicil to the will of 
Charles still exists, or did very 
recently, among the archi\"es at 
Rimancas. Ford' 8 Spain, 18-1 i, 
p. 334. In:\1. Lafuente's great 
work, Bistoria d Ebpaña, T'01. 
xii. pp. 494, 495, 
adrid, 1853, 
it is r('ferred to in language 
which, in more senses than one, 
is perfectlJ Spanish: · Su testa- 
mento y codicilo respir.m !as 
ideas cristianas y relihrÏQ88.IJ en 
que babia virido y la piednd qu
 
Feñaló su muerte.' . . . · Eø muy 
de notar su primers. clåusuW [L(.. 
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This barbarous policy is to be ascribed, not to the 
vices, nor to the temperament of the individual ruler, 
but to the operation of large general causes, which 
acted upon the individual, and impelled him to the 
course he pursued. Charles was by no means a vin- 
dictive man; his natural disposition Vias to mercy 
rather than to rigour; his sincerity is unquestionable; 
he performed what he believed to be his duty; and he 
.was so l.-ind a friend, that those who knew him best 
'were precisely those who loved him most. 46 Li tHe, 
however, could all that avail in shaping his public 
conduct. He was obliged to obey the tendencies of the 
age and country in which he lived. And ,,-hat those 
tendencies were, appeared still more clear1y after his 
death, when the throne of Spain was occupied upwards 
of forty years by a prince who inherited it in the prime 
of life, and whose reign is particularly interesting as a 
symptom and a consequence of the disposition of the 
people over whom he ruled. 
Philip II., .who succeeded Charles V. in 1555, was 


of the codicil] por la cual deja and Protestant writers.' To 
muy encurecidamente recomend- stf'er between these extremes, I 
ado al rey Don :Felipe que 'Use de will transcribe the summÌ11g up 
todo rigor en el castigo de 105 of Charles's reign as it is gi'f'en 
hereges luteranos que habian by s lel:lrned and singularl)" UD- 
sido presos y se hubieren de prt:judiced writer. 'Tortuous as 
prender en España.' . . . ,Ie Sin "as sometimes the polic). of the 
esceprion de persona alguna, ni emperor, he ne'f'er, like Francis, 
admitir ruegos, ni tener respeto acted with treachery; his mind 
á persona alguna; porque para haù too much of nati'f'e grandeur 
el efecto de ello fsyorezca y for such baseness. Sincere in 
maude favorecer al Santo Oficio re1igion and friendship, faithful 
do Ia Inqnisicion," , &c. to his worù, clement beyond ex- 
t. 
ative testimonl may per- ample, libC'rnl to\\ards his ser- 
haps bA accused of bemg partial; 't'ants, indt.'fatigable in his regal 
but, on the other hand, Raumer, dutil>s, auxious for the welfar.. 
in his '\"aluable Hist TY of tll of his subjects, and gf'llcraJJy 
Sixteenth and Srvent(('71th Cen- blameless in private lif
, hit) 
tUTiu, vol. i. p. 22, justly ob- character will not suffer by & 
sorves, that his charð.cter has comparison with tbat of anl 
Leen misrepresonted ' by rpason munarch of his times.' Dunham, 
that histurians have availed History of Spain, vol. v. p. 41. 
themselvos by preference of the 'Clemency was tho basis of hif 
inimical narrð.tives of FrC'nch c1mnwtt.r.' p. 30. 
VOL. II. 0 G 
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indeed eminently a creature of the time, and the ablest 
of his biographers aptly terms him the most perfect 
type of the national character. 47 His favourite mn.xim, 
which forms the key to his policy, was, 'That it iR 
better not to reign at all than to reign over he:-etics.'48 
i\rmed .with supreme power, he bent all his energies 
towards carrying this principle into effect. Directly 
that he heard that the Protestants were making con- 
verts in Spain, he strained every nerve to stifle the 
heresy; 49 and 80 admirably was he seconded by t}w 
general temper of the people, that he ,vas able without 
risk to snppress opinions which convulsed every other 
part of Europe. In Spain, the Reformation, after a 
short struggle, died completely a.way, and in about ten 
years the last vestige of it disappeared. 6o The Dutch 
wished to adopt, and in many instances did adopt, the 


., 'The Spaniards, as he grew 
in years, beheld, with pride and 

atisfaction, in their futuro sove- 
reign, the most perfect type of 
the national charactpr.' Pru- 
eott's History of Philip II. vol. 
i. p. 39. So, too, in J.tfotl.1/ s 
Dutch Republic, '\"01. i. p. 128, 
'he was entirely s Spaniard ;' 
and in Lafuente, Hi8toria d6 
España, vol. i. p. 155, 'pero el 
reinudo de Felipe fué tooo Es- 
pañol.' 
f8 Pre8CQtt's Phüip II. '"01. i. 
pp. 68, 210, vol. ii. p. 26. JJTat- 
lion'S Pltilip II. p. 55. Compare 
Pl ur!/, llistoire Ecclésíastiq'Ue, 
vol. xxxi'\", p. 273. 
.11 'Como era tan zcloso ('n 
la extirpacion de la. heregia, uno 
de sus primeros cuidados {ué el 
castigo de los Luteranos; y á 
presencia. suya, se executb en 
Yalladolid el dia. ocho de Octubre 

l !ouplicio de muchos reos de cste 
dclito.' ...\l&ñana, ContinuaciQn 
,u Jfariana, vol. ix. p. 212. 
M 'The conust \\ith Protcst- 


antism in Spain, under such aus- 
pices, was short. It Legan in 
earnest and in blood about 1559, 
ßDd was substantially (>nded in 
1570.' Ticknor.s History oj 
Spanish Lilt..raturt, \'01. i. p.425. 
See also }I,f' Crie' s History of tM 
Reformation in Spain, pp. 336, 
346. Thus it was that ' E
pa.ñ.\ 
se pr
se",ó del con tagi o. Hi- 
zolo con las armas Carlos Y., y 
con las hogucras los inquisidores. 
E
paña be aislò del movimi- 
ento europeo.' Lafll
tt, lJistoria 
de España, vol i. p. 144, Ma(lrid, 
1850. 1\1. Lafuente adds, th.tt, in 
his opinion, all Christendom is 
about to follow the good example 
set by Spain of rejecting Pro- 
testantism. 'Si no nos equiro- 
camos, en nue
tra mibmd edad se 
not an sintomas de ir marchando 
ebte problema. há.cia
u resolucion. 
EI catolicismo gana. prosélit08; 
108 protestantes de hoy,no son 10 
que Ullt..'<;j fueron, y crcelllOB que 
Is unidad ca.tólica Be rculizarå..' 
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reformed doctrine; therefore Philip waged against 
them a crnel war, which lasted thirty years, and ,vhich 
he continued till his death, because he was resolved to 
extirpate the uew creed. 61 He ordered that every 
heretic who refused to recant should be burned. If 
the heretic did recant, some indulgence was granted; 
but having once been tainted, he must die. Instead of 
being burned, he was therefore to be executl'd.
2 Of 
the number of those ,,,ho actually suffered in the Low 
Countries, we have no precise information; 53 but Alva 
triumphantly boasted that, in the five or six years of 
his administration, he had put to death in cold blood 
more than eighteen thousand, besides a still greater 
number whom he had slain on the field of battle. 54 
This, even during his short tenure of power, would 
nlake about forty thousand victims; an estimate pro- 
bably not far from the truth, since we know, from other 
sources, that in one year more than eight thousand ,vere 


61 Before the arrh-alof Alva, los mismos enemigos que Dios.' 
C Philip's commands to )Iargaret Continuacifm de Mariana, '.01. x. 
were imperative, to use her ut- p. 139. 
most efforts to extirpate the 62 J.1fotley's Dutch RepuUü:, '\"01. 
heretics.' IJavie.s' Hi8tor.'1 of 1Jol- i. p. 229. JVatson's Philip IL 
land, vol. i. p. 551; and in 1563 pp. 51, 52, 177. 
he \\ rote, '1'he example and ca,- 61 Mr. .1!otlpy, under the year 
lamities of France pro'\"e how 1566, says, C The Prince of Orange 
wholesome it is to punish hpretics f
timated that up to this pf'riod 
\\ith rig-our.' Raunu;r's History fifty thousand persons in the pro- 
of the Sixteenth and &venteenth ,.inces had been put to death in 
Centuries, 'Vol. i. p. 171. The obedience to the edictf;. Ho was 

p8.niards deemed the Dukh u. modf'rate man, and accustomed 
guilty of a double crime; being to weigh his words.' J.1fotle.r/s 
rt.bels ngainst God and the kin
: Ðutcll Republic, '\"01. i. pp. 424, 
, Rcbeldes á Dios por 1a hcrf'gIa, 425. 
y it. su l>rincipe á quien debian .t Jratson's Philip If. pp.248, 
obedecer.' Mariana, IIistoria tÙ 249. Tupin. (Chili.acicn &pa- 
España, vol. vii. p. 410. 'Tr&- 'íiola, '\"ot i:i;. p. 95) saJs, 'quitó 
t auan de eecreto de quitar la 1a ridJ. á mas de diez y ocho mil 
obedicncin.lt. Dios yåsuPrincipe.' protest antes con divcrsos géneros 
Vanderkamllu:n's IJon Filipe u de suplicios.' Com f. a.re .ellotl.1/8 
Prudent S .qundo date l.ombre, Dlltcl, R public, '\"0. ii. p. 423. 
Madrid, 1632, p. 44 rev. Or, &8 and Da .its' History (If 1Iolla ld, 
:!\[]iíana phrases it. Philip' t(.nia '.01. i. p. 608. 
002 
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either e
ecuted or burned. 55 Such measures were tho 
result of instructions issued by Philip, and formed a 
necesc;ary part of his general scheme. 66 The desire 
paramount in his mind, and to "hich he 
acrificed all 
other considerations, wa:i to put down tho ne,v creed, 
find to reinstate the old one. To thi
, even his immense 
anlbition and his inordinate love of power ,vere subordi- 
nate. He aimed at the empire of Europe, because he 
longed to restore the authority of the Church. 67 .Åll 
his policy, all his negotiations, all his wars, pointed to 
this one end. Soon after his accession, he concluded 
an ignominious treaty with the Pope, that it might not 
bo said that he bore arms against the head of tho Chris- 
tian world. 58 And his last great enterprise, in Borne 


5$ Davies' History of Holland, 
"01. i. p. 567. Yanderhammen 
(Don Filipe el Prudente, 1\Iadrid, 
1632, p. 52 rev.), with tranquil 
plpasure, assures us that' muri- 
pssen mil y setecient.'1s personas 
pn pocos dia9 con fu('go, cordE'1 y 
cuchillo en diuers08 lugares.' 
!å. 'El duque de Alba, obrnndo 
pn conformidad it. las in!'truccio- 
nûs de su soberano, y apoyado en 
In. aprobacion quP rnorecian al r('y 
todas sus medidas.' Lafuente, 
llistoria de España, '\"01. xiii. p. 
221. 
57 'It was to rec;tore the Ca- 
tholic Church that he df'5ired to 
obtain the empire of Europe.' 
flm'ÏRs' History of Holland, vol. ii. 
p. 329. 'EI protestó siempre 
"que RUS de
inios f'n la guerra, y 
BUS exercitos no se encaminauan 
li. otra cosa, que el ens'1lçamiento 
de laRpligion Christiana.'" Van- 
derhammen'a Don Filip tl Pru- 
dente, p. 125. ' EI que aspiraba 
å 
ometer todas JaB naciones de 
I
 tierra á su credo relicioso.' 
Lafumte, Hißtoria de Espa7ia, vol. 
"(t'. p. 203. Thp hishop of &1&- 


manca in 1563 openly boasted 
'que son roi ne s'étoit mariéav6C 
la reine d' Angleterre que pour 
rnmener cette isle à. l'obéissance 
de l' église.' Continuation d 
Fl tlry, His/oire EcclésilUtiqUl!, 
vol. xxxiii. p. 331. Compare 
Ortiz, Compendio, '.01. vi. p. 
04. 
'Este casamiento no debiö de 
tenpr otras miras que cl do Is 
religion.' 
.8 On this treaty, thp only hu- 
miliating one which he et'cr con- 
clu9-ed, see Prescott'a Phüip II. 
vol. i. p. 104. His dying ad'\"ice 
to his son was, 'Siempre estareis 
en la obediencia do la Santa Igle- 
sia Romana, y del Sumo Pontifice, 
teniendole por ruestro Padrp es- 
piritual.' IJavila, Historia de la 
Vida d Felipe Tercero, Madrid, 
1771, folio, lib. i. p. 29. Accord- 
ing to another writer, 'La ultima 
palabra quP Ie sali6 con el espi- 
ritu, fue : "Yo muero como Cato- 
lico Christiano en la Fe y obodi- 
encia de 11\ Iglesia Ilomana, y 
respeto al Papa, como å quien 
trae en sus rnnnoB las }Jaues dp} 
Cielo, como á Principe de la 
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respects the most important of alJ, was to fit out, at an 
incredible cost, that famous -lrmada ,vith which he 
hoped to humble England, and to nip the heresy of 
Europe in its bud, by depriving the Protestants of their 
principal support, and of the only asylum where they 
were sure to find safe and honourable refuge. 
9 
'''n.ile Philip, following the course of his prede- 
cessors, was wasting the blood and treasure of Spain in 
order to propagate religions opinions,60 the people, in- 

t('ad of rebelling against so monstrous a system, acqui- 
c
ced in it, and cordially sanctioned it. Indeed, they 
not only sanctioned it, but they almost ,vorshipped the 
man by whom it was enforced. There probably never 
Jived a prince who, dnring so long a period, and amid 
so many vicissitudes of fortune, was adored by his sub- 
jects as Philip II. was. In evil report, and in good 
report, the Spaniards clung to him with unshaken 
loyalty. Their affection was not lessened, either by his 
reverses, or by his forbidding deportment, or by his 


I
IC'sin, y Tenientc deDios sobre 
pI imperio dt' las almas.'" Van- 
df'rlmmmfW, Don .Fülpe el Pru- 
drntf', p. 124. 
:i!l Elizabeth, uniting the three 
tprriblp qualities of heresy, power, 
:1nfl alJility, was obnoxious to the 
Spani3rds to an almost incredible 
(Jpgrpe, and there never was a 
more thoroughly national enter- 
pri
o than the fitting out of the 
A rmada against her. One or two 
ra
sag('s from n. gra't"'P historian, 
win inustrate the feelings with 
wh ich Flhp "a..., regarded e'\"E'n 
after l)('r dC'atlI, and wiU 8.Bhist 
t h(' rC'ad('r in forming an opinion 
re"'p('ctingthc !'tate of the Spanish 
mind. << ISfl.bcl, 6 J('zab('l, Royna 
1(' I nglatcrra, hC'rctirél Calvinism, 
r 11\ mayor perspguidora que ha 
t('nido la sangre do J C'su-ChriRto 
y 1m: hijos de 1a Iglcsia..' Davila, 
flistoria de Tdipr Tercero, p. 74. 
<<Los SUCf>SOS de fupra causarOD 


admiracion; y el mayor y muy 
esperado de toda. la Christiandad 
fue 180 muerte de I
abela, Reyna 
deInglaterra, heretica. Cal,inista, 
que hizo su nombre famoso con 
180 infamia de au yida, y perseguir 
á 180 Iglesia, derramnndo 180 sangro 
de lOB Santos, que defendian 
h T'erdadera Religion Catoli('a, 
dexando registradas sus maldades 
en las historias públicas del 
mundo, pasando su alma á coger 
el desdichado fruto de su obsti- 
nada soberbia eD la3 p('nas del 
Infierno, donde conoce con rl 
castigo perpetuo el engaño de au 
vida.' pp. 83, 84. 
. One of the mObt eminent of 
1hing historians well S3.Js, <<It \\as 
Philip's enthusia
m to emLody 
the wrath of God ag'ainst hcreti('s.' 
MotleYB Dutch Republic, "01. ii. 
p. 156. · Philip livcd but to en- 
force what he chose to consillt'r 
the will of God.' p. 2S,j. 
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cruelty, or by his grievous e'\:action
. In Rpite of all, 
they loyed him to the last. 
uch was his absurd arro. 
gance, that he allowed none, not even the most powerful 
nobles, to address him, except on their knees, and, in 
return, he only spoke in half sentences, leaving them to 
guess the rC3t, and to fulfil his commands as best they 
nlight. 61 And ready enough they were to obey his 
slightest wishes. .A contemporary of Philip, struck hy 
the universal hOIllage which he receivcd, says that the 
Spanish did C not nwrely love, not Inerely reverence, 
but absolutely adore him, and deem his command
 80 
sacred, that they could not be violatod without offence 
to God.' 62 


II · Personne vivante ne p
rloit 
à lui qu'à gpno1U:, et disoit pour 
son excuse à cela. qu'pstant petit 
de corps, chacun eust paru plus 
e!'leTé que lui, outre qu'il sça'\"olt 
que les E
pngnols estoient d'hu- 
meur si altiere et hautaine, qu'il 
estoit bcsoin qu'illes traittast de 
cettc façon ; et pour co mesme ne 
Be laissoit voir que ppu souvpnt 
du peuple, n'y mesme des grands, 
sinon aux jours solemnels, et ac- 
tion necess:1ire. en cette fa
n ? il 
faisoit ses commandemens a demy 
mot, et falloit que l'on devinast 
Ie reste. et que 1'on ne manquast 
à bien accomplir toutcs beS in- 
tentions; mesmes les gentill:l- 
homml-s de sa chambre, et autres 
qui approchoient plus près de sa 
personne, n'eussent osé parler 
deTant luy s'il ne leur eu&t com- 
mandé, se tenant un tout seul à. 
la fois près de 1& porte du lieu 
où i1 estoit, et demeurnnt nud 
t,{'ste incessamment, et appnyé 
contra une tapisserie, pour atten- 
dre et receyoir ses command('- 
mens.' 411' nuiru d Cheverny, 
pp. 352, 353, in Petitot', Coll(c- 
tion d, ...1fé1Mirt8, vol. XXXTÍ. 
Pa.ri
, 1 H
3. 


n Thf'se are the words of 
Contarini, 8.8 given in Ranke', 
Ottoman and Spanish Fmpire.4, 
London, 1843, p. 33. Sismondi, 
though unarquainted with this 
pns
3g
, observes in his Litrra. 
ture of the South of Ellrop , yol. 
ii. p. 273, London, 1846, that 
Philip, though · little entitled to 
praise, has Jet been nlw3Js re- 
garded with enthusiasm by the 
Spaniards.' About half a c('ntury 
after his death, Somm('rdyck 
TIsited Spain, and in his curious 
account of that country he t,.lls 
us that Philip was callf,a 'Ie 
Salomon de son siècle.' .Aar."t"M 
de &mmerdyck, Voyag d' F:ß. 
pagne, Paris, 1665, 4to, pp.63, 
95. 
E'e also Yañez, 1\/cnwrial 
para la Historia de Flip 11/., 
;\ladrid, 1723, p. 294. · EI gran 
Ff'lipe, aquf'l Sabio Salomon.' 
Another writer likens him to 
Kuma. · Hacia grandt's progre- 
sos )a pif'dnd, å la qual se dedi. 
cabs tanto el Rp.}" Don l-
t>iipe, 
que par('cia. su rf';ynallo en Eipa- 
ña 10 que en Roma el de X urna, 
despu('s de Rómulo.' J.1JÚiana 
Continuacinn de '[ariana, Tot 
ix. p. 211. "hf>n he di(>d, · cclf"- 
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That a man like Philip II., who never possessed a 
friend, and whose usual demeanour was of the most 
repulsive kind, a harsh master, a brutal parent, a bloody 
and remorseless ruler,-that he should bo thus reve- 
renced by a nation among whom he lived, and .who had 
their eyes constantly on his action
; that this should 
have happened, is surely one of the most surprising, 
and, at first sight, one of the most inexplicable facts in 
modern history. Here we have a king who, though 
affiicted by every quali ty most calculated to e:x:ci to terror 
and disgust, is loved far more than he is feared, and is 
the idol of a ,ery great people during a very long reign. 
This is so remarkable as to deserve our serious atten- 
tion; and in order to clear up the difficulty, it "ill be 
necessary to inquire into tho causes of that spirit of 
10
ra1ty ,vhich, during several centuries, has distin- 
guished the Spaniards above every other European 
people. 
One of the leading causes was undoubtedly the im- 
mense influence possessed by the clergy. :For the 
maxims inculcated by that pow.erful body ha,e a natural 
tendency to make tho people reverence their princes 
more than they would otherwise do. And that there 
is a real and practical connexion between loyalty and 
superstition, appears from the historical fact that the 
two feelings have nearly always flourished together and 
decayed together. Indeed, this is what we should ex- 
pect on mere speculative grounds, sC'eiDg' that both 
feolings arc the product of those hahib
 of veneration 
which make men submissive in their conduct and credu- 
lous in their belief. 63 Experience, therefore, as well as 
reason, points to tIils as a general law of the mind, 
which, in its operation, may Le occasionally disturbed, 


bradas SUR exêquias entre Já- 
gTÏmas y g('mido
.' \"01. x. pr. 2!)!). 
260. We further leurn from 
Vanderltammm'. Filipe &gundo, 
Madrid. 1632. r.. 120 rev., tbat 
the people aøcrlbed to him' una 
grnndem ß lorablf', y ulguna. co. R. 


mas que las ordinarias å los de- 
mas hombres.' 
II , Habits of re'\"E'r(,Dce, which. 
if carried into religion, CßU
O 6U- 
perEtition. ßnd if cnrrj('d into po- 
1itics, ('ause de
potism.' Bucki . 
Hit,!. ofCit'Ïli.atioll, '"01. ii. p. 117. 
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but ,vhich holds good in a large majority of cases. 
Probably the only instance in .which the principle fails 
is, ,vhen a despotic government so misunderstands its 
o,vn interests as to offend the clergy, and separate itself 
from them. "Whenever this is done, a struggle win 
arise between loyalty and superstition; the first being 
upheld by the political classes, tIle other by the spiritual 
classes. Such a ,varfare ,vas exhibited in Scotland; 
but history does not afford many examples of it, and 
certainly it never tùok place in Spain, ""here, on the 
contrary, several circumstances occurred to cement the 
union bet,veen the Cro,Vll and the Church, and to accus.. 
tom the people to look up to both with almost equal 
reverence. 
By far the most important of these circumstances 
was the great Arab invasion, ,vhich drove the Chris- 
tians into a corner of Spain, and reduced them to such 
extremities, that nothing but the strictest discipline, 
and the most unhesitating obedience to their leader
, 
could have enabled them to make head against their 
enemies. Loyalty to their princes became not nlerel y 
expedient, but necessary; for if the Spaniards had 
been disunited, they ,,"auld, in the face of the fearful 
odds against which they fought, have had no chance 
of preserving their national existence. The long war 
which ensued, being both political and religious, caused 
an intimate alliapce behvcen the political and religiou
 
classes, since the kings and the clergy hacl an equal 
interest in driving the ?tlohammedans from Spain. 
During nearly eight centuries, this compact bet,veen 
Church and State ,vas a necessity forced upon the 
Spaniards by the peculiarities of their position; and., 
after the necessity had subsided, it naturally bappened 
that the association of ideas survived the original 
danger, and that an impression had been made upon the 
popular minù which it wa
 hardly possible to cfliwe. 
Evidence of tbis impression, and of the unrivalled 
loyalty it produced, crowds upon us at every turn. In no 
other country are the old ballads so numerõus and so 
intimately connected with the national history. It ha-;, 
however, been obberved, that their leading characteristic 
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is the zeal,vith which they inculcate obedience and 
devotion to princes, and that from this source, even 
more than from military achievements, they draw their 
most favourite examples of virtue. 64 In literature the 
first great manifestation of the Spanish mind was the 
poem of The Oid, written at the end of the twelfth 
century, in which we find fresh proof of that extra- 
ordinary loyalty which circumstances had forced upon 
the people. 65 The ecclesiastical councils display a simi- 
lar tendency; for, notwithstanding a few exceptions, 
no other church has been equally eager in upholding 
the rights of kings. 66 In civil legislation, we see the 


8t 'More ballads are con- 
nected with Spanish history 
than with any other, and, in 
general, they are better. The 
most striking peculiarity of the 
whole mass is, perhaps, to be 
found in the degree in which it 
expresses the national character. 
Loyalty is constantly prominent. 
The Lord of Butrago sacrifices 
his own life to save that of his 
sovereign,' &c. Ticknor' 8 His- 
tory of Spanish Literature, vol. 
i. p. 133. 'In the implicit 
obedience of the old Spanish 
knight, the order of the king 
was paramount to every con- 
siderdtion, e'\"en in the case of 
friendship and love. This code 
of obedience has passed into a 
proverb-" mas pesa el Rey que 
la sangre,'" Forá' 8 Spain, p. 
183. Compare the admirable 
little work of Mr. Lewes, The 
Spanish Drama, London, 1846, 
p. 120, 'ballads full of war, 
luya1ty, and love.' 
86 See some interesting re- 
marks in M. TRJ>ia's Civilizacion 
Fspañola, vol. 1. He observes 
that, though cruelly persecuted 
by Alfonso, the first thing done 
by the Cid, after gaining a great 


victory, was to order one of his 
captains' para. que lleve al rey 
Alfonso treinta caballos årabes 
bien ensillados, con sendas es- 
padas pendientes de los arzones 
en señal de homenage, á pesar 
del agravio que habia recibido.' 
p. 274. And at p. 280, 'come- 
dido y obediente súbdito á un 
rey que tan mal Ie habia tra- 
tado.' Southey (Chronicle oj 
the Cid, p. 268) notices with 
surprise that the Cid is repre- 
sented in the old chronicles as 
'offering to kiss the feet of the 
king.' 
66 'Le xvi- Concile de Tolède 
appelait lcs rois "vicaires de 
Dieu et du Christ;" et ricn 
n'cst plus fréquent dans lee 
conciles de cette époque que 
leurs exhortations aux peuples 
pour l'observation du serment 
de fidélité á leur roi, et leurs 
anathêmes contre les séditieux.' 
Sempere, J.l/onarchið Lspagnoll', 
vol. i. p. 41. 'Aparte de los 
nsuntos de derecho civil y ca- 
nonico y de otros ,arios que 
dicen relacion al gobierno de I L 
iglesia, sobre los cuales se con- 
tienen en todos ellos disposi- 
cioccs muy útiles y acutaùas, 
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same principle at work; it being asserted, on high 
authority, that in no system of laws is loyalty carried 
to such extreme height as in the Spanish codes. 67 Even 
their dramatic writers were unwilling to represent an 
act of rebellion on the stage, lest they should appear to 
countenance what, in the eyes of every good Spaniard, 
,vas one of the most heinous of all offences. 68 "\Vhat- 
ever the king came in contact with, was in some degree 
hallowed by his touch. No one might mount a horse 
which he had ridden; 69 no one might marry a mistress 


la mayor parte de las leyes 
dictadas en estas asamblel1s tn- 
vieron por objeto dar fucrza y 
estabilidad al poder rf'ul, pro- 
clamando su inviolabilidad y 
estableciendo graves penas con- 
tra los infractores; condenBr 
Jas heregías,' &c. Antequera, 
HÜJtoria de la Legislacion Es- 
paiiola, p. 47. 
67 'Loyalty to a superior is 
carried to a more atrocious 
length by the Spanish law than 
I have seen it elsewhere.' . . . 
, The Partidas tP. 2, T. 13, L. 1) 
speaks of an old law whereby 
any man who openly wished to 
see the King dead, was con- 
demned to death, and the loss 
of all that he had. The utmost 
mercy to be shown him was to 
spare his life and pluck out his 
eyes, that be might neyer see 
with them what he had desired. 
To defame the King is declared 
as great a crime as to kill him, 
and in like manner to be pun- 
ished. The utmost mercy tha.t 
could be allowed was to cut out 
the offender's tongue. P. 2, T. 13, 
L. 4.' Southey's Chronicle of the 
Cid, p.442. Compare Johnston's 
Civil Law of Spain, London, 
1825, p. 269, on ' Blasphemers 
of the King.' 
88 Thus, 3Iontalvan, the erni- 


nentpoet and dramatist, who was 
born in 1602, ' 8. '\"oided, we are told, 
representing rebellion on the 
stage, lest he should seem to en- 
coura.ge it.' Ticknoys History of 
Spanish Literature, vol. ii. p. 
283. A similar spirit is exhibited 
in the plays of CaldE'ron and of 
Lope de Vega.. On the ' Castilian 
loyalty' evinced in one of Cal- 
deron's comedips, see Hallam's 
Literature of Europe, 2d edit. 
London, 1843, vol. iii. p. 63; 
and as to Lope, see Lewcs on tke 
Spanish Drama, p. 78. 
t;! 'His Maj esty's horses could 
never be u'5ed by any other per- 
son. One day, whilE:' Pllllip IV. 
was going in procession to the 
church of Our Lady of Atocha, 
the Duke of .Medi na-de-Ias- 
Torres offered to present him 
with a beautiful steed which be- 
longed to him, and which was 
accounted the finest in )Iadrid ; 
but the King declined the gift, 
because he should regret to 
render so noble an animal ever 
afteruselE'ss.' Dunlop's 1Ilemoirs, 
vol. ii. p. 372. :Madamp d' Aul- 
noy, who travelled in Spain in 
1679, and who, from her position, 
had access to the Þ('st sources of 
information, was told of this 
piece of etiquette. 'L'on rn'a 
dit que lors que Ie Roy s' ('
t 
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whom he had deserted. 70 Horse and mistress alike 
were sacred, and it would have been impious for any 
subject to meddle with what had been honoured by the 
Lord's anointed. Nor were such rules confined to the 
prince actually reigning. On the contrary, they sur- 
vived him, and, working with a sort of posthumous 
force, forbade any woman whom he had taken as a 
wife, to marry, even after he was dead. She had been 
chosen by the king; such choice had already raised her 
above the rest of mortals; and the least she could do 
was to retire to a convent, and spend her life mourning 
over her irreparable loss. These regulations were 
enforced by custom rather than by law. 71 They were 


servy d'un cheval, personue par 
respect ne Ie monte jamais.' 
D' Aulnay, Relation du Voyage 
If Espagne, Lyon, 1693, vol. ii. 
p. 40. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, I find another 
notice of this loyal custom, 
which, likely enough, is still a. 
tradition in the Spanish stables. 
, If the king has once honoured 
8 Pad so much as to cross his 
back, it is never to be used 
again by anybody else.' A Tour 
through Spain, by Udal ap Rhys, 
2d edit. London, 1760, p. 16. 
70 Madame d'Aulnoy, who was 
very inquisitive respecting these 
matters, says (Relation du Voyage 
tl Espagne, vol. ii. p. 411), ' n y 
a une autre étiquette, c' est 
qu'après que Ie Roi a eu une 
1tlaitresse, s'il vient à la quitter, 
il faut 
u'elle se fasse Religieuse, 
comme Je vous l'ai déja écrit; et 
ron m'a conté que Ie feu Roi 
s'estant amoureux d'une Dame 
du Palais, il fut un soir fraper 
doucement à h porte de sa 
chambre. Comme elle comprit 
que c'estoit lui, elle ne voulut 
pas lui ouvrir, et elle se contenta 
de lui dire au travers de la porte, 


Baya, baya, con Dios, no quiero 
ser monja; c'est à dire, "Allez 
aUez, Dieu vous conduise, je na'i 
pas envie d'estreReligieuse.'" So 
too Henry IV. of Castile, who 
came to the throne in the year 
1454, made one of his mistresses 
'abbess of a. convent in Toledo;' 
in this case to the general scandal, 
becausE', says .Mr. Prescott. he 
first expelled 'her predecessor, 
a lady of noble rank and irre- 
proachable character.' Prescott' 8 
Ferdinand and Isabella, vo1. i. 
p.68. 
71 There is, however, one very 
remarkable old law, in the form 
of a canon enacted by the third 
Council of Saragossa, which 
orders that the royal widows 
, seront obligées à prendre l'habit 
de religieuses, et à s'enf('rmer 
dans un monastère pour Ie reste 
de leur vie.' Fleur!!, Histoire 
Ecclésiastique, vol. ix. p. 104. In 
1065 Ferdinand I. died; and, 
say8 the biographer of the 
Spanish Queens, 'La Reyna so- 
brevivió: y parcce, que mUf'rto 
su marido, entró en dl
un 1\r una&- 
terio; 10 que expre<.;samus no 
tanto por la costum'lT, antigua. 
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npheld by the popular will, and ,,",ere tho result of the 
excessive loyalty of the Spanish nation. Of that loyalty 
their writers often boast, and with good reason, since 
it was certainly matchless, and nothing seemed able to 
shake it. To bad h.ings and to good kings it equally 
applied. It was in full strength amid the glory of 
Spain in the sixteenth century; it was conspicuous 
when the nation was decaying in the seventeenth 
century; and it survived the shock of civil wars early 
in the eighteenth. 72 Indeed, the feeling had so worked 


quanto porconstar en la :Memoria. 
referida de la Iglesia de Leon, el 
dictado de 'Consagrada á Dios,' 
frasse que denota estado Reli- 
gioso.' Florez, lJfemmas de 1as 
Reynas Calholicas, Madrid, 1761, 
4to, vol. i. p. 148. In 1667 it 
was a settled principle that. 'les 
reines d'Espagne n' en sortent 
point. Le couvent de las Be- 
ñora8 dcscalças reales cst fondé 
afin que les reines veuves s'y 
enferment.' Discours du Comts 
de Castrillo å la Reine II Espagne, 
in lJfignet's Négociatüms relativls 
à la Succession d' Espagne, vol. 
ii. p. 604, Paris, 1835, 4to. This 
valuable work consists for the 
most part of documents pre- 
viously unpublished, many of 
which are taken from the archives 
at Simancas. To the critical 
historian, it would have been 
more useful if the original 
Spanish had been given. 
72 See some good remarks on 
San Phelipe, in Ticknor's History 
of Spanish Literature, vol. iii. 
pp. 213,214, which might easilJ 
be corroborated by other testi- 
mony; as, for instance, Lafuente 
under the year 1710: 'Ni el 
abandono de la :Francia, ni 13 
prolongacion y los azares de 
1& guerra, ni los sacrificioB 
recuniari08 y pcrsonalee de 


tantos años, nada basta-La å en- 
tibiar el amor de los castellanos 
á su rey Felipe V.' (HÙ5toria d8 
España, vol. x'\"iii. p. 2(8); and 
Berwick (Ménwires, voL ii. p. 
114, edit. Paris, 1778): 'L& 
fidélité inouie des Espagnols;' 
and, nine years {>arlier, a letter 
from Louville to Torcy: 'Le mot 
révolte, pris dans une acception 
rigoureuse, n' a pas de sens en 
Espagne.' Louville, jfénwires sur 
létablissement de la j[aison de 
BourbO'J
 en Espagne, edit. Paris, 
1818, '\"01. i. p. 128. See also 
jlemoirs of Ripperda, London, 
1740, p. 58; and Mémoirt:s de 
Gramont, '\"01. ii. p. 77, edit. 
Petitot, Paris, 1827. All these 
passages illustmte Spanibh 
loyalty in the eighteenth century, 
except the reference to Gramont, 
which concerns the seventeenth, 
and which should be compared 
with the following obser'\"atioDs 
ofMadameD'Aulnoy, who writes 
from Madrid in 1679: 'Quelques 
richesses qu'ayent les grands 
Seigneurs, quelque grande que 
Boit leur fierté ou leur présomp- 
tion, ils ob
ïssent aux. moindrcs 
ordres du Roy, avec une exacti- 
tude et un respect que l'on ne 
peut a
sez loüer. Sur Ie pr('mier 
ordre ils partent, ils reVleD:lent, 
ib '\"out en pribon, ou en P:xil, 
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itself into the traditions of the country, aR to become 
not only a national passion, but almost an article of 
national faith. Clarendon, in his History of that great 
English Rebellion, the like of which, as he well knew, 
could never have happened in Spain, makes on this 
subject a just and pertinent remark. He says that a 
want of respect for kings is regarded by the Spaniards 
as a 'monstrous crime;' 'submissive reverence to their 
princes being a vital part of their religion.' 73 
These, then, were the two great elements of which 
the Spanish character was compounded. Loyalty and 
superstition; reverence for their kings and reverence 
for their clergy were the leading principles which 
influenced the Spanish mind, and governed the march 
of Spanish history. The peculiar and unexampled cir- 
cumstances under which they arose, have been just 
indicated; and having seen their origin, ,ve will now 
endeavour to trace their consequences. Such an exami- 
nation of results will be the more important,. not only 
because nowhere else in Europe have these feelings 
been so strong, so permanent, and so unmixed, but also 
because Spain, being seated at the further extremity of 
the Continent, from which it is cut off by the Pyrenees, 
has, from physical causes, as well as from moral ones, 
come little into contact with other nations. 74 The course 


sans se plaindre. Il ne se peut 
trou,\"Qr une soûmission, et une 
obéïssance plus parfaite, ni un 
amour plus sincère, que celui des 
Espagnols pour leur Roi. Ce 
nom leur est sacr
, et pour ré- 
duire Ie peuple à tout ce que 
l' on souhaite, il suffit de dire, 
U Le Roi Ie veut.'" D'Aulnoy, 
Voyage, vol. ii. pp. 256, 257. 
73 'And Olivarez had been 
heard to censure very severely 
the duke's (Buckingham's) fa- 
miliarity and want of respect 
towards the prince, a crime 
monstrous to the Spaniard.' . . . 
, Their submissive reverence to 
their princes being a vital part 


of their re1igion.' Clarendon'll 
History of the Rebellion) ed. Ox- 
ford, 1843, p. 15. For the reli- 
gion of loyalty, in an earlier 
period, see Florez, Reynas Ca- 
tholicas, vol. i. p. 421: 'La per- 
Bona del RE'Y fue mirada de sus 
fieles vassallos con respeto tan 
sagrado,' that resistance was 
'una especie d
 sacrilegio.' 
7t These impediments to inter- 
course were once deemed almost 
invincible. FontenaJ-1\Iareuil, 
who visited Spain in 1612, and 
was not a little proud of the 
achievE'ment, says, 'Au restc, 
parcequ'on De va pas aussy 01'- 
dinairement en Ebpagne qu'<,n 
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of fiffairs being, therefore, undisturbed by foreign 
habits, it becomes easier to discover the pure and 
natural consequences of superstition and loyalty, two 
of the most powerful and disinterested feelings which 
have ever occupied the human heart, and to whose 
united action we may clearly trace the leading events 
in the history of Spain. 
The results of this combination were, during a con- 
siderable period, apparently beneficial, and certainly 
magnificent. For, tho church and the crown making 
common cause with each other, and being inspirited by 
the cordial support of the people, threw their whole 
soul into their enterprises, and displayed an ardour 
which could hardly fail to insure success. Gradually 
advancing from the north of Spain, the Christians, 
fighting their way inch by inch, pressed on till they 
reached the southern extremity, completely subdued 
the Mohammedans, and brought the whole country 
under one rule and one creed. This great result was 
achieved late in the fifteenth century, and it cast an 
extraordinary lustre on the Spanish name. 76 Spain, 
long occupied by her own religious wars, had hitherto 


France, en ltalie et ailleurs; et 
qu' estant comme en un coin, et 
séparée du reste du monde par 
la mer ou par les Pyrénées, on 
n'en a, ce me semble, guere de 
connoissance, j'ay pensé que je 
devois faire icy une petite di- 
gression pour dire ce que j' en ay 
apvris dans ce ,"oyage et despuis.' 
}'Je11Wires de Fontlnay-...1fareuil, 
in Collection du Jfémcnru par 
Petitot, '"01. L. p. 169, 1- Série, 
Paris, 1826. Seventy years 
later, another writer on Spain 
says of the Pyrenees, 'Ces mon- 
tagnes sont à nos yoyageurs 
modernes, ce qu' étoit aux anciens 
mariniers Ie Non plus ultra et 
lea colomnes du grand Hercule.' 
L' Estat de r &pagne, Gene'\"e, 
1681 Epistre, p. ii. This work, 


little known and not much worth 
knowing, forms the third volume 
of Le Prudent Voyageur. 
,
 'Con razon se mir6la con- 
quista de Granada, no como un 
acontecimiento puramente es- 
pañol, sino como un suceso que 
interesaba al mundo. Con razon 
tambien Be regocij6 toda Is cris- 
tiandad. Bacia medio siglo 
que otros mahometanos se habian 
apoderado de Constantinopla ; Is 
caids de la capital y del imperio 
bizantino en poder de los turc08 
habia llensdo de telTor á la Eu- 
ropa; pero Is Europa se con6oló al 
saber que en España habia con- 
cluido 180 dominacion de lOB 
musulmanes.' Lafuerlte, Histuria 
de E,paña, 'f'oL xi. p. 15. 
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been little noticed by foreign powers, and had possessed 
little leisure to notice them. Now, ho,vever, she 
formed. a compact and undivided monarchy, and at 
once assumed an important position in European 
affairs. 76 During the next hundred years, her power 
advanced with a speed of which the world had seen no 
example since the days of the Roman Empire. So late 
as 1478 Spain was still broken up into independent and 
often hostile states; Granada ,vas possessed by the 
)fohammedans; the throne of Castile was occupied by 
one prince, the throne of Aragon by another. Before 
the year 1590, not on1y were these fragments firmly 
consolidated into one kingdom, but acquisitions were 
made abroad so rapidly as to endanger the inde- 
pendence of Europe. The history of Spain, during 
this period, is the history of one long and uninter- 
rupted success. That country, recently torn by civil 
wars, and distracted by hostile creeds, was able in 
three generations to annex to her territory the whole 
of Portugal, NavaITe, and Roussillon. By diplomacy, 
or by force of arms, she acquired Artois and Franche 
Comté, and the Netherlands; also the 
Iilanese, Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Islands, and the Canaries. 
One of her kings ,vas emperor of Germany; while his 
son influenced the councils of England, whose queen 
he married. The Tur1..-ish power, then one of the most 
formidable in the world, was broken and beaten back 
on every side. The French monarchy was humbled. 
French armies were constantly ,vorsted; Paris ,vas 
once in imminent jeopardy; and a king of France, 
after being defeated on the field, ,vas taken captive, and 
led prisoner to :Aladrid. Out of Europe, the deeds 


7. 'L'Espagne, long-temps par- lation between this and some 
tagée en plusieurs état8, et changes in literature which cor- 
comme étrangère au reste de responded to it, see Bouterwek'll 
l'Europe, devint tout-à-coup une Histary of Spanish Literature, 
puissance redoutable, faisant vol. i. pp. 148-152, where there 
pencher pour elle Is balance de are some ingenious, though per- 
la politique.' Koch, Tableau des haps scarcely tenable, specula- 
Révolutions de l' Europe, Paris, tions. 
1823, vol. i. p. 362. On the re- 
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of Spain were equally wonderful. In Anlerica, the 
Spaniards became possessed of territories which covered 
sixty degrees of latitude, and included ùoth the tropics. 
Besides }'lexico, Central À.merica, Venezuela, New 
Granada, Peru, and Chili, they conquered Cuba, San 
Domingo, Jamaica, and other islands. In Mrica, they 
obtained Ceuta, 1tIelilla, Oran, Bougiah, and Tunis, and 
overa,ved the whole coast of Barbary. In Asia, they 
had settlements on each side of the Deccan; they held 
}Jart of 
lalacca; and they established themselves in 
the Spice Islands. Finally, by the conquest of the noble 
archipelago of the Philippines, they connected their 
most distant acquisitions, and secured a communication 
between every part of that enormous empire ",.hich 
girdled the world. 
In connexion ,vith this, a great military spirit arose, 
such as no other modern nation has ever exhibited. All 
the intellect of the country ,vhich was not employed in 
the service of the Church ,vas devoted to the profession 
of arms. Indeed, the two pursuits were often united; 
and it is said that the custom of ecclesiastics going to 
.war was practised in Spain long after it was abandoned 
in other parts of Europe. 77 At all events, the general 
tendency is obvious. A mere list of successful battles 
and sieges in the sixteenth and part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, ,vould prove the vast superiority of the Spaniards, 
in this respect, over their contemporaries, and would 
show ho,v much genius they had expended in maturing 
the arts of destruction. Another illustration, if another 
were required, might be drawn from the singular fact 
that since the time of ancient Greece, no country has 
produced so many eminent literary men ,vho ",.ere also 
soldiers. Calderon, Cervantes, and Lope de "\T ega 
risked their lives in fighting for their country. The 
military profession was also adopted by many other 
celebrated au thors, among whom may be mentioned, 
" 'The holy war with the later period, and long after it 
infidels' (:Mohammedans) 'per- had disappeared from the rest of 
petuated the unbecoming spec- civilized Europe.' Prescott's 
tacle of militant ecclesiastics Histury of Ferdinand and Isa- 
ß.mong the Spaniards, to a still bella, vol. i. p. 162. 
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Argote de 1tlolina, Acufia, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
Boscan, Carrillo, Cetina, Ercilla, Espinel, Francisco de 
Figueroa, Garcilasso de la Vega, Guillen de Castro, 
Rita, Hurtado de 1tlendoza, :1Iarmol Carvajal, Perez de 
Guzman, Pu1gar, Rebolledo, Roxas, and Virues; all of 
,vhom bore, in this manner, unconscious testimony to 
the spirit by which Spain was universally pervaded. 
Here, then, we have a combination which many 
readers will still consider with favour, and which, at 
the time it occurred, excited the admiration, albeit the 
wrror, of Europe. We have a gJfeat people glowing 
with military, patriotic, and religious ardour, whose 
fiery zeal was heightened, rather than softened, by a 
respectful obedience to their clergy, and by a chivalrous 
devotion to their kings. The energy of Spain, being 
thus both animated and controlled, became wary as 
well as eager; and to this rare union of conflicting 
qualities we must ascribe the great deeds which have 
just been related. But the unsound part of a progress 
of this sort is, that it depends too much upon indi- 
viduals, find therefore cannot be permanent. Such a 
movement can only last as long as it is headed by able 
men. 'Then, however, competent leaders are succeeded 
by incompetent ones, the system immediately falls to 
the ground, simply because the people have been accus- 
tomed to supply to every undertaking the necessary 
7Æal, but have not been accustomed to supply the skill 
by,vhich the zeal is guided. A country in this state, 
if governed by hereditary princes, is sure to decay; 
inasmuch as, in the ordinary course of affairs, incapable 
rulers must sometimes arise. Directly this happens, 
the deterioration begins; for the people, habituated to 
indiscriminate loyalty, will follow wherever they are 
leù, and will yield to foolish counsels the same obedience 
t hat they had before paid to ,vise ones. This leads us 
to perceive the essential diflerence between the civiliza- 
tion of Spain and the civilization of England. 'Ve, in 
England, Rre a critical, dissatisfied, and captious people, 
constantly complaining of our rulers, suspecting their 
schemes, discussing their measures in a hostile spirit, 
VOL. II. n H 
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aUowing very little power either to the Church or to t1le 
Crown, managing our own affairs in our O''Vll way, and 
ready, on tho slightest provocation, to renounce that 
conventional, lip-deep loyalty, which, having never 
really touched our hearts, is a habit lying on the surface, 
but not a passion rooted in the mind. The loyalty of 
Englishmen is not of that sort which would induce 
them to sacrifice their liberties to please their prince, 
nor does it ever, for a moment, blind them to a keen 
sense of their O"WIl interests. The consequence is, that 
onr progress is uninterrupted, whether our kings are 
good or 'whether they are bad. Under either condition, 
the great movement goes on. Our sovereigns have had 
their full share of imbecility and of crime. Still, even 
men like Henry III. and Charles II. were unable to do 
us harm. In the same way, during the eighteenth and 
many years of the nineteenth century, when our im- 
provement was very conspicuous, our rulers were very 
incompetent. Änne and the first two Georges were 
grossly ignorant; they were wretchedly educated, and 
nature had made them at once weak and obstinate. 
Their united reigns lasted nearly sixty y('ars; and afkr 
they had passed away, we, for another period of si."dy 
years, were governed by a prince who was long inca- 
pacitated by disease, but of ,vhom we must honestly say 
that, looking at his general policy, he was least mÏs- 
cruevous ,vhen he was most incapable. This is not the 
place to expose the monstrous principles advocated by 
George III., and to which posterity will do that justice 
from which contemporary writers are apt to shrink; 
but it is certain that neither his contracted under- 
standing, nor his despotic temper, nor his miserable 
superstition, nor the incredible baseness of that ignoblo 
voluptuary who succeeded him on the throne, could do 
aught to stop tho march of English civilization, or to 
stem the tide of English prosperity. We ,vent on our 
,yay rejoicing, caring for none of these things. 'V 0 
were not to be turned aside from our path þy the foUy 
of our rulers, because .we kno,v full ,veIl tJmt we hold 
our o,Vll fate in our own hands, and that the English 
people pOSSCS5t within themselves those rcsources am1 
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that fertility of contrivance by which alone men C3.D. be 
made great, and happy, and wise. 
In Spain, however, directly the government slackened 
its hold, the nation fell to pieces. 78 During that pros- 
perous career which has just been noticed, the Spanish 
throne was invariably filled by very able and intelligent 
princes. Ferdinand and Isabella, Charles V. and Philip 
II., formed a line of sovereigns not to be matched in any 
other country for a period of equal length. By them, 
the great things ,vere effected, and by their care, Spain 
apparently flourished. But, ,vhat fonowed when they 
were withdrawn from the scene, showed how artificial 
all this 'was, and how rotten, even to the core, is that 


711 AlearnedSpanishlawyerhas and Philip II.) 'n'eurent point 
made some remarks which are les mêmes talens, ni les dues de 
worth quoting, and which contain Lel'IDe et d'Olivarès, leurs mini- 
a curious mixture of truth and stres, ceux du cardinal Cisne- 
error: 'Comment la monarchie ros; et il est difficile de calculer 
{'
pagnole fut-elle déchue de tant l'infIuence de Is. bonne ou de la 
de grandeur et de gloire ? Com- mauvaise direction des affaires 
ment perdit-elle les Pays-Bas et sur Is. prospérité ou les malheurs 
Ie Portugal dans Ie dix-septième des nations. Sous une même 
f!iècle, et s'y trou'\"a-t-elle réduite forme de gouvernement, qucl 
à n'être qu'un squelette de ce qu'il puisse être, elles tomblnt ou 
qu' elle a vait été auparavant? se relèvent suivant la capacité des 
Comment vit-elle disparaître plus hommes qui les dirigent, et d'après 
d'une moitié de sa population? les circonstances où ils agissent.' 
Comment, possédant les mines &mpère, Histoire des Cortè,ç;, 
inépuisables du Nouveau :i\Ionde, Bordeaux, 1815, pp. 265-267. 
les revenus de l'état n'étaient à Of the two passages which I have 
peine que de six millions de du- marked with italics, the first is a 
cats sous Ie règne de Philippe clumsy, though common, attempt 
III? Comment son agriculture to explain complicated pheno- 
et son industrie furent-elles rui- mena by a metaphor which saves 
nees? et comment presque tout thA trouùle of generalizing their 
son commerce passa-t-il dans lea laws. The other passage, thou
b 
mains de ses plus grands enne- perfectly true as regards Spain, 
mis? Ce n' est point ici Ie lieu does not admit of that universal 
d'examiner les véritables causes application which M. Sempere 
d'une métamorphose si triste; il supposes; inasmuch as In Eng- 
Buffira d'inùiquer que tous lcs land, and in the United States of 
grandsempinscontiennenteneu.x- America, national prosperity h:ls 
m
meslegl'rrnedelf:Urdissolution,' steadily advanced, even when the 
&c. 'D'ailleurs les auccesseursde rulers have been very incapable 
c{\s deux mon..U'ques ' (Charles V. men. 
Hu2 
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system of government ,vhich must be fostered bcf0re it 
can thrive, and which, being based on the loyalty and 
reverence of the people, depends for success not on the 
ability of the nation, but on the skill of those to 'vhom 
the interests of the nation are entrusted. 
Philip II., the last of the great kings of Spain, died 
in 1598, and after his death the decline was porten- 
tously rapid. 79 From 1598 to 1700, the throne was 
occupied by Philip III., Philip IV., and Charles II. The 
contrast between thmn and their predecessors was most 
striking. so Philip III. and Phi1ip IV. were idle, igno- 
rant, infirm of purpose, and passed their lives in the 
lowest and most sordid pleasures. Charles II., the last 
of that Austrian dynasty which had formerly been so 
distinguished, possessed nearly every defect which can 
make a man ridiculous and contemptible. His mind 
and his person were such as, in any nation less loyal 
f.Jlan Spain, ","ould have exposed him to universal de- 
rision. Although his death took place while he was 
still in the prime of life, he looked like an old and worn- 
ont debauchee. At the age of thirty-five, he was 
completely bald; he had lost his eyebrows; he was 


79 'With Philip II. ends the 
greatness of the kingdom, which 
from that period declined with 
fearful rapidity.' Dunham'sHis- 
ÚJry of Spain, yolo v. p. 87. And 
Ortiz (Compendio, vol. YiL, Pro- 
logo, p. 6) classes together 'la 
muerte de Felipe II. y principios 
de nuestra decadencia.' 'The 
same judicious historian else- 
where obseITes <yo1. '\"i. p. 211), 
that if Philip III. had been equal 
to his father, Spain would haye 
continued to flourish. Several 
of the more recent Spanish wri- 
ters, looking at the heavy ex- 
penses caused by the policy of 
Philip II., and at the debts which 
he incurred, haye supposed that 
the decline of the country began 
Ùl the latter years of his reign. 
ßat the truth is, that no great 


nation ever was, or e'\"er will be, 
ruined by the prodigality of its 
government. Such extravagance 
causes general discomfort, and 
therefore ought not to be tole- 
rated; but if this were the pJ:K'e 
for so long an argument, I cooJd 
eaßily show that its (Jther and 
more permanent inconvenien('pt: 
are nothing like what they arë 
commonly supposed to be. 
80 I Abstraido Felipe III. en 
devociones, amante Felipe IV.Je 
regocijos, mortificado CarJos IL 
por padecimientos, cuidáron
 
poco ó nada. de la goLernaeion 
del Estado, y confiarOl.la á vali- 
dos altaneros, codiciosos, iI1('a- 
. , 
paces, y de muy fl!1Jest3. memoria. 
Rio, Historia dd Reinado d, 
Carlos Ill., "'\Iadrid, 18':;6, vol. i. 
p. 33. 
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paralyzed; he was epileptic; and he was notoriously 
impotent. 81 His general appearance was absolutely 
revolting, and was that of a drivelling idiot. To an 
enormous mouth, he added a nether jaw protruding so 
hideously that his teeth couId never meet, and he was 
unable to masticate his food. 82 His ignorance wou1i 
be incredible, if it were not substantiated by unim- 
peachable evidence. He did not know the na,mes of 
the large towns, or even of the provinces, in his do- 
niÏnions; and during the war with France he was heard 
to pity England for losing cities which in fact formed 
part of his own territory. 83 Finally, he was immersed 


81 I Sans espérance de pos- 
térité.' 1Ilülot, J..lémoires de 
Jr'oailles, vol. i. p. 419. ' Incapaz 
d(' tener hijos.' Ortiz, Compendio, 
TOl. TÍ. p. 660. See also Mé- 
'lÌloires de Louville, vol. i. p. 82; 
and the allusions in Lett-res de 
lIfadame de Villars, edit. Am- 
sterdam, 17.59, pp. 53, 120, 16.!. 
S:le was ambassadress in Spain 
in the reign of Charles II. :I'lL 
Lafuente, who, if I rightly re- 
member, neTer quotes these inte- 
r! 'sting letters, and who indeed, 
with very few exceptioDs, has 
used none but Spanish authori- 
ties, ven tures nevertheless to 0 b- 
ser",e that I La. circunstancia de 
110 haber tE'nido sucesion. faIta que 
ell general se achabaca mas al 
rey que á la reina,' &c. Historia 
de España, vol. x'\"ii. pp. 198, 
In9, )fadrid, 1856. According 
to the biographer of the Spanish 
Queens, some persons imputed 
this to sorcery, 'y aun se dijo si 
inter'\"enia maleficio.' ,Florez, 
lIlcmorias de las Re,I/7zas Catlwli- 
cas, TOL ii. p. 973, l\Iadrid, 1761, 
4to. 
82 In 1696, Stanhope, the Eng- 
lish minister at :l\Iadrid, writes: 
, He has a ravenous stomach, and 


swallows all he eats whole, fur 
his nether jaw stands so much 
out that his two rows of teeth 
cannot meet; to compensate 
which, he has a prodigious wide 
throat, so that a gizzard or liver 
of a hen passes down whole, and 
his weak stomach not being abæ 
to digest it, he voids it in the 
same manner.' 1Ilahon's Spain 
under Charles IL, London, 1840, 
p. 79; a very valuable collection 
of original documents, utterly 
unknown to any Spanish histo- 
rian I have met with. Some 
curious notices of the appearance 
of CharlEls II. in his childhood 
may be seen published for the 
first time in Mignet's Négoci.a- 
tions relatives à la Succession 
d' Espagne, Paris, 1835-1842, 4to. 
vol. i. pp. 294, 295, 310, 396, 
404. 410, vol. ii. p. 130, vol. iii. 
pp. 418,419, 423. See also vol. 
iv. p. 636, for an instance of his 
taciturnity, which was almost 
the only mark of sense he en'r 
ga'\"e, 'Le roi l' écouta, et ne lui 
répondit rien.' 
83 'Le Roy demeuroit dans une 
profonde ignorance et de ses 
affilires et même dee Etats de sa 
couronne; à peine conllois
oit-il 
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in tIlE' most grovelling snperstition; he believcd him- 
f'clf to be constantly tempted by the devil; he allowe(l 
himself to be exorcised as one possessed by evil spirits; 
and he ,vould not retire to rest, except with his con- 
fessor and two friars, who had to lie by his side during 
the night. 84 
Nnw it was that men might clearly see on how Randy 
a foundation the grandeur of Spain was built. \Vhen 
there ,vere able sovereigns, the country prospered; 
when there were weak ones, it declined. Nearlye\cry- 
thing that had been done by the great princes of the 
sixteenth century, was undone by the little princes of 
the seventeenth. So rapid was the fall of Spain, that 
in only three reigns after the death of Philip II., the 
most powerful monarchy existing in the world ,vas de- 
pressed to the lo,vest point of debasement, was insulted 
,vith impunity by foreign nations, was reduced more 
than once to bankruptcy, was stripped of her fairest 
possessions, was held np to public opprobrium, was 
made a theme on which 8chool- boys and moralists 10\e(1 
to declaim respecting the uncertainty of human affairR, 
and, at length, was exposed to the bitter hUTI1iliation of 
seeing her territories mapped out and divided by a 
treaty in which she took no share, but the proTIsions of 


queUes étoient les places qui lui 

lppartE'noient bors du continent 
d'Espagne.' . .. 'La perte de 
Barcelone lui fut plus sensible 
qu'aucune autre, parce que cette 
"ille, capitale de la Catalogne, et 
située dans Ie continent de 
l'Espagne, lui étoit plus connue 
que les villes dt' Flandre, dont il 
ignoroit l'irnportance au point 
de croire que ::\Ions appartenoit 
au roi d' Angleterre, et de Ie 
plaindre lor
que Ie Roi fit Ia con- 
quête de cette province.' Mé- 
moiTe8 du :ftlaTquis de Torey, '\"01. 
i. pp. 19, 23, edit..Petitot, Paris, 
1828. 
8. 'Fancying eW'IJ'thing that 
is f:oaiù or done to be a tempta- 


tion of the denl, and ne,"er 
thinking him8elf safe but with 
his confessor, and two friars by 
his sid
, whom he makes lie in 
his chamber every night.' ltJa- 
hon's Spain und T ClwTles II., 
p. 102. On account, no doubt, 
of this affection for monks, he is 
declared by a Spanish llistori:m 
to haye possessed a (corazon pio 
y religioso.' Bacallc.r, Comm- 
tarios de la GurrTa dø España, 
'\"01. i. p. 20. The best notice of 
the exorcism will }Je found in 
Lafuent/8 IIistoria de España, 
yo1. x'\"ii. pp. 294-309, whrr 
there is an entire chapter, bead(.d 
'Los Hechizos del TIt'Yo' 
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which she was unable to resent.8 5 Then, truly, did she 
drink to the dregs the cup of her own shame. Her 
glory had departed from her, she was smitten do'wn 
and humbled. Well might a Spaniard of that time 
,vho compared the present with the past, rp.ourn over 
his country, the chosen abode of chivalry and romance, 
of valour and of loyalty. The mistress of the world, 
the queen of the ocean, the terror of nations, was gone; 
her power .was gone, no more to return. To her might 
be applied that bitter lamentation, which, on a much 
slighter occasion, the greatest of the sons of men has 
put into the mouth of a dying statesman. Good reason, 
indeed, had the sorrowing patriot to weep, as one who 
refused to be comforted, for the fate of his earth, his 
realm, his land of dear souls, his dear, dear land, long 
dear for her reputation through the world, but no,v 
leased out like to a tenement or pelting farm. 86 


8
 'La foiblesse de l'Espagne 
ne permettoit pas à son roi de se 
ressentir du traitement dont il 
croyoit à propos de se plaindre.' 
1Ilémoins de Torey, vol. i. p. 81. 
Or, as. an eminE'nt nati'\"e writer 
bitterly says, 'Las naciones es- 
trangerag disponiendo de la 
monarquia espar..ola como de 
bienes sin dueño.' Tapia, Civi- 
lizacion Espaiiola, vol. iii. p. 187. 
116 'This royal throne of kings, 
this scepter'd isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat 
of 
lars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise; 
This fortress, built by nature for 
herself 
Against infection and thE." hand 
of war; 
This happy breed of men, this 
little world, 
This precious stone set in the 
sil '\"er sea, 
'Vhich serves it in the office of a 
\\ all, 


Or as a moat defensi,e to ß 
house, 
Against the envy of less happier 
lands; 
This blessed plot, this earth, 
this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this tepming womb 
of royal kings, 
Fear'd by their breed and famous 
by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far 
from home, 
For Christian sen-ice and true 
chivalry, 
As is the sepulchre in stubborn 
Jewry 
Of the world's ransom, blessed. 
:Mary's son: 
This land of such d('ar souls, 
this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through 
the world, 
Is now leas'd out, I die pro- 
nouncing it, 
Like to a tenement or pelting 
farm. 
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It would be a weary and unprofitable task to rcIat& 
the losses and disasters of Spain during the seven- 
teenth century. The immediate cause of them was 
undoubtedly bad government and unsl.-ilful rulers; but 
the real and overriding cause, which determined the 
,vhole march and tone of affairs, was the existence of 
that loyal and reverential spirit which made the people 
submit to what any other country would have spurned, 
and, by accustoming them to place extreme confidence 
in individual men reduced the nation to that pre- 
carious position in which a succession of incompetent 
princes ,vas sure to overthrow the edifice .which com- 
petent ones had built Up.87 
The increasing influence of the Spanish Church was 
the first and most conspicuous consequence of the 
declining energy of the Spanish government. For, 
loyalty and superstition being the main ingredients of 
the national character, and both of them being tho 
result of habits of reverence, it was to be expected that, 
unless the reverence could be weakened., what was 
taken from one ingredient would be given to the other. 
As, therefore, the Spanish government, during the 
seventeenth century, did, owing to its extreme im- 
becility, undoubtedly lose some part of the hold it 
possessed over the affections of the people, it naturally 
happened that the Church stepped in, and occupying 
the vacant place, received what the Crown had forfeited. 
Besides this, the weakness of the executive government 
enconraged the pretensions of the priesthood, and 
emboldened the clergy to acts of usurpation, which the 


87 The Spanish theory of go- sobre las aguas, ciencia y pro,,"i- 
'\""ernment is well stated in the dencia de todo, para que nada. se 
following passage in Davila's hiciese sin su saber y querer: 
Life of Philip III. The remarks no serviendo los Ministros mag 
apply to Philip II. 'Quesolohavia que de poner por obra (obedpci- 
gobernado sin V alidos ni Priva- endo) 10 que su Señor mandaba. 
dos, tomando para si solo, como velando sobre cad a uno, como 
primera causa de su gobicrno, el pastor de sUS ovpjas, para ver la 
mandar, prohibir, premiar, casti- verdad con que executan BUS 
gar, hacer mercedes, conocer su- mandamientos yacueraoB.' lJa- 
g
tos, elegir ::\Iinistros, dar oficio
, {'ita, Historia de T81ipe Tt-rCl TO 
ytenercomo espiritu que andab.t. lib. i. pp. 22, 23. 
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Spanish sovereigns of the sixteenth century, super- 
stitious though they were, would not have allowed for 
a single moment. 88 Hence the very stri1....-J.ng fact, that, 
while in every other great country, Scotland alone 
e
cepted, the power of the Church diminished during 
the seventeenth centnry, it, in Spain, actually increased. 
The results of this are well worth the attention, not 
only of philosophic students of history, but also of 
e:very one who cares for the welfare of his own country, 
or feels an interest in the practical management of 
public affairs. 
For twenty-three years after the death of Philip II., 
the throne was occupied by Philip III., a prince as 
distinguished by his weakness as his predecessors had 
been by their ability. During more than a century 
the Spaniards had been accustomed to be entirely mIed 
by their kings, who, with indefatigable industry, per- 
sonally superintended the most important transactions, 
and in other matters exercised the strictest supervision 
over their ministers. But Philip ill., whose listlessness 
almost amounted to fatuity, was unequal to such 
labour, and delegated the powers of government to 
Lerma, ,vho ,yielded supreme authority for twenty 
years. 89 Among a people so loyal as the Spaniards, 


88 Even Philip II. always 
retained a certain ascendency 
o\er the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
though he was completely subju- 
gated by ecclesiastical prejudices. 
, \Vhile Philip was thus willing 
to exa.lt the religious order, al- 
ready far too powerful, he was 
careful that it should ne'\"er gain 
such a height as would enable it 
to oYertop the royal authority.' 
Prescott' 8 Hi1Jtory of Philip II., 
\01. iii. p. 235. 'Pero este mo- 
narca tan afecto á la InquisicioD 
mientras Ie sl"rvia para sus fines, 
saLia bien tener á raya. al Santo 
Oficio cuando intentaba inyadir 
é usurpar las preeminencias de la. 
B.utoridad real, ó arrogarse un 


poder desmedido.' Lafu.ente 
Historia de 1!.spaiia, vol. xv. p. 
114. 
89 'Por cuyo absoluto poderio 
Be executaba todo.' Yañez, Me- 
monas para la Historia de Felipe 
III., Pro logo , p. 150. 'An ab- 
soluteness in power over king 
and kingdom.' Letter from 
Sir Charles Cornwallis to the 
Lords of the Council in England, 
dated Valladolid, 
Iay 31, 1605, 
iu Winwood's }'femorials, vol. ii. 
p. 73, London, 1725, folio. 'Por- 
Q.ue no era fácil imaginar entón- 
ces, ni por fortuna Be ha repetido 
el ejemplo después, que hubiera 
un monarca tan pródigo de auto- 
rid ad, y al propio tiempo tan 
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this unusual proceeding could not fail to weaken the 
executive; since, in their eyes, the immediate and iITc- 
sistible interference of the sovereign ,vas essential to 
the management of affairs, and to the well-being of the 
nation. Lerma, well aware of this feeling, and con- 
scious that his own position was very precarious, 
naturally desired to strengthen himself by additional 
support, so that he might not entirely depend on the 
favour of the king. He therefore formed a strict 
alliance with the clergy, and, from the beginning to the 
end of his long administration did everything in his 
power to increase their authority.90 Thus the influence 
lost by the crown was gained by the Church, to whose 
advice a defercnce was paid even grcater than had 
been accorded by the superstitious princes of the 
sixteenth century. In this arrangement, the interests 
of the people were of course unheeded. Their welfare 
formed no part of the general scheme. On the con- 
trary, the clergy, grateful to a government so sensible 
of their merits, and so religiously disposed, used an 
their influence in its favour; and the yoke of a double 


indolente, que por no tomarse 
siquiera el trabajo de firmar los 
documE'ntos de Estado, quisiera 
dar á la firma de un vasalla suvo 
la misma autoridad que á la suj-a 
propia, y que adrirtiera y orde- 
nára, como ordenó Felipe III. á 
todos sus consejos, tribunales, y 
súbditos, que dieran á los des- 
pacbos firmados por el duque de 
Lerma el mismo cumplimiento y 
obediencia, y los ejecutáran y 
guardáran con el mismo respeto 
que si fueran firmados por él.' 
Lafuente, Historia de It:rpaña, 
vol. xv. pp. 449, 450. · EI duque 
de Lerma, su valido, era el que 
gobernaba el reino solo.' vol. xvii. 
p. 332. His power lasted from 
1598 to 1618. Ortiz, Compen 
dio, vol. '\"i. pp. 290, 325. 
eo Davila (Historia de Felipe 


Tercero, lib. ii. p. 41), after eu- 
logizing the personal qualities of 
Lerma, adds, · Y sin estas gran- 
des partes tu'\"o demostracioncs 
christianas, manifestandolo en lOB 
con'\"entos, iglesias, colegiata
, 
hospitales, ermitas y catedra
, 
que dejó fundadas, en que gastó, 
como me consta de los libros de 
su Contaduria, un millon ciento 
cincuenta y dos mil doscientos 
ochenta. y tres ducados.' After 
such monstrous prodigality, 
Watson might well say, in his 
ratber superficial, but, on the 
whole, well-executed History, 
tbat Lerma showed · the most 
devoted attachment to the church,' 
and 'conciliated tb,e favour of 
ecclesiastics.' JVatson's History 
of Philip IlL, London, 1839, pp. 
4, 8, 46, 224. 
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despotism was riveted more firmly than ever upon the 
neck of that miserable nation, which was now about to 
reap the bitter fruit of a long and ignominious sub- 
mission. 91 
The increasing power of the Spanish Church during 
the seventeenth century, may be proved by nearly every 
description of evidence. The convents and churches 
multiplied with snch alarming speed, and their wealth 
became so prodigious, that even the Cortes, broken and 
humbled though they were, ventured on a public re- 
monstrance. In 1626, only five years after the death 
of Philip III., they requested that some means might 
be taken to prevent what they described as a constant 
invasion on the part of the Church. In this remarkable 
document, the Cortes, assembled at 
:fadrid, declared 
that never a day passed in which laymen were not 
deprived of their property to enrich ecclesiastics; and 
the evil, they said, had grown to such a height, that 


91 The only energy Philip III. nuestra Reyna, tu'\"o otros de 
e'\"er displayed, was in seconding ambas line as en fundaciones de 
the efforts of his minister to ex- Templos y obras de piedad para 
tend the influence of the Church; bien del Reyno y de la Iglesia. 
and hence, according to a Spanish En Valladolid fundó el Con'\"ento 
historian, be was' monarque Ie de las Franciscas Desralzas. En 
plus pieux parmi tous ceux qui l\Iadrid trasladó á Ias Agustinas 
ont occupé Ie trône d'Espagne Recoletas de Santa. Isabel desd
 
depuis saint Ferdinand.' Sem- la calle del Principe al sitio en 
père, Monarchie Espagnole, vol. i. que hoy estan. Protegió con sus 
p. 245. 'EI principal cuidado limosnas la fundacion de la Igle- 
de nuestro Rey era tener á Dios sia de Carmelitas Descalzas de 
por amigo, gran gear y bene1Ìciar Santa Ana; y empezó á fundar 
su gracia, para que Ie asistiese el Real Convento de las Agus- 
propicio en quanto obrase y di- tinas Recoletas con titulo de la 
xese. De aqui tuvieron principia Encarnacion en este misma Corte, 
tantos dones ofrecidos á Dios, cuya primera piedra se puso á 
tanta fundacion de Conventos, y 10 de Junio del 1611. En la. 
favores hechos á Iglesias y Re- parroquia de S. Gil junto al Pa- 
ligiones.' Davila, Historia de Iacio introdujo los Religiosos 
Felipe TI.'rcero, lib. ii. p. ] 70. Franciscos, cuyo Convento per- 
His wife, Margaret, was equally severa hoy con Ia misma advo- 
acti'\"e. See Florez, Reynas Ca- cacion.' How the country fared, 
tholicas, vol. ii. pp. 915, 916. while all this was going on, we 
'Demas de los frutos que dió shall presently see. 
para. el Cielo y para la ticrra 
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there were then in Spain upwards of nine thon
ana 
Dlonasteries, besides nunneries. 92 This extraordinary 
statement has, I believe, never been contradicted, and 
its probability is enhanced by several other circum- 
stances. Davila, who lived in the reign of Philip III., 
affirms that in 1623, the two orders of Dominicans and 
Franciscans alone amounted to thirty-two thousand. 93 
The other clergy increased in proportion. Before the 
death of Philip III., the number of ministers perform- 
ing in the Cathedral of Seville had swelled to one 
hundred; and in the diocese of Seville, there were 
fourteen thousand chaplains; in the diocese of Cala- 
horra, eighfeen thousand. 94 Nor did there seem any 


D2 The burden of the petition 
was, C Que se tratasse con mas 
veras de poner limite á.los bienes, 
que se sacauan cada dia del braço 
Seglar al Eclesiastico, enflaque- 
ciendo no tan solo eì patrimonio 
Real, mas E'l comun, pueB siendo 
aquellibre de pechos, contribu- 
ciones, y gauelas, alojamientos, 
huespedes, y otros grauameues 
mayores, presidios, guerras, y 
soldados.' . . . . C Que las Reli- 
giones eran much as, las 
Iendi- 
ca.n tes en excesso, y el Clero en 
grande multitude Que auis en 
España 9088 monasterios, Run 
no cõtando los de l\Ionjas. Que 
Juan meticdo poco á poco, con 
(lotaciones, cofradias, capella- 
nias, 0 con cõpras, á todo el 
Reyno en BU poder. Que Be 
8tajasse tanto mal. Que huuies- 
se numero en los frayles, mo- 
dE'racion pn los Cõuentos, y aûI1 
en los Clerigos seglares.' Ces- 
pedes, Historia de Don FelipeIV., 
Earcelona, 1634, fol.lib. vii. cap. 
9, p. 272 rev. This is the only 
noticeable passage in an unusu- 
ally dull chronicle, which, though 
profl'ssing to be a history of 


Philip IV., is confined to the 
first few years of his reign. 
83 c En este año, que iba escri- 
biendo esta Historia, tenian las 
Ordenes de Santo Domingo, y S. 
Francisco en España, treinta y 
dos mil Religiosos, y los Obispa- 
dos de Calahorra y Pamplona 
veinte y quatro mil clerigos; 
pues qué tendran las demas Re- 
ligiones, y los demas Obispados ?' 
Davila, Historia de Felipe Ter- 
cere, lib. ii. p. 215. Spe also cap. 
xcni. pp. 248, 249; and, on the 
increase of con'\"ents, see Yañez, 
]lemorias para la Historia de 
Felipe IlL, pp. 240, 268, 304, 
305. 
8t · The reign of Philip III., 
surnamed from his piety the 
Good, was the golden age of 
Churchmen. Though religious 
foundations were already roo 
numerous, great additions were 
made to them; and in those 
which already existed, new altars 
or chancels were erected. Thus, 
the duke of Lerma founded seven 
monasteries and two collegiate 
churches; thus, also, the diocese 
of Calahorra numbered 18,000 
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prospect of remedying this frightful condition. The 
richer the Church became, the greater was the induce- 
ment for laymen to enter it; so that there appeared to 
be no limit to the extent to which the sacrifice of 
temporal interests might be carried. 95 Indeed, the 
movement, notwithstanding its suddenness, was per- 
fectly regular, and was facilitated by a long train of 


chaplains, Seville 14,000. How 
uselessly the min.istprs ofrcligion 
were multiplied, will appear still 
more clearly from the fact that 
the cathedral of Seville alone 
hada hundred, whenhalf-a-dozen 
would assuredly have been 
sufficient for the public offices of 
deyotion.' Dun/tam's HistDry Df 
Spain, vol. v. p. 274. According 
to the passage quoted in note 93, 
from Davila, there were twenty- 
four thousand 'clerigos' in the 
two dioceses of Calahorra and 
Pamplona. 
11.\ 'Entre tanto crecia por in- 
6tantes y se aumentaba prodigio- 
smnente el poder y la autoridad 
de la Iglesia. Sus pingües ri- 
quezas desmembraban de una. 
manera considerable las rentas 
de la corona; y el estado ecle- 
siástico, que muchos abrazaron 
ro un principio á consecuencia. 
de las desgracias y calamidades 
de la época, fué despues el mas 
solicitado por las inmensas ven- 
tajas que ofrecia su condicion 
comparada con la de las clases 
restantes.' Antequera,Historia de 
La Legislac.wn, pp. 223, 224. See 
aIøo in Campo-manes, Apendice á la 
Educacion, :Madrid, 1775-1777, 
vol. i. p. 465, and vol. iv. p. 219, a. 
statE'rnent made by the Univer- 
sity of 
oledo in 1619, or 1620, 
that 'hay doblados religiosos, 
clerigos y estudiantps; porque 
ya nO' kaLlan DtrD 1!LodD de vivir, 


ni de pDder sustentarse.' If the 
eye of :r.r. Lafuente had lighted 
upon this and other passages, 
which I shall shortly quot& from 
contemporary observers, he 
would, I think, have expressed 
himself much more strongly than 
he has done respecting this 
period, in his recent brilliant, 
but unsatisfactory, History of 
Spain. On the great wealth of the 
convents in 1679, when the rest 
of the country was steeped in 
poverty, see a letter dated Ma- 
drid, July 25, 1679, in D'AulnDY, 
RelatiDn du Voyage d: Espagne, 
Lyon, 1693, vol. ii. p. 251. But 
the earliest evidence I have met 
with is in a letter, written in 
1609, to Prince Henry of Eng- 
land, by Sir Charles Cornwallis,. 
the English ambassador at :Ma.- 
drid. 'The furniture of their 
churches here, and the riches 
and lustre of their sepulchres 
made in every monasterie (the 
general povertye of this king- 
dome considered), are almost 
incredible. The laity of this 
nation may say with Davyde 
(though in another sense), "Ze- 
Ius domus tuæ comedit me: ,. 
for, assuredly, the riches of the- 
Temporall hath in a manner all 
fallen into the mouthes and dp- 
vouring throates of the Spiritual." 
JVillWDOd:S ],[emorials Df Affairs. 
of State, vol. iii. p. 10,.London.. 
1725, folio. 
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preceding circumstances. Since the fifth century, the 
course of events, as we have already seen, invariably 
tended in this direction, and insured to the clergy a 
dominion which no other nation would have tolerated. 
The minds of the people being thus prepared, tho 
people themselves looked on in silence at what it would 
have been impious to oppose; for, as a Spanish historian 
observes, every proposition was deemed heretical which 
tended to lessen the amount, or even to check the 
growth of that enormous wealth which was now pos. 
sessed by the Spanish Church. 96 
How natural all this was, appears also from another 
fact of considerable interest. In Europe generally, the 
seventeenth century was distinguished by the rise of a 
secular literature in which ecclesiastical theories were 
disregarded; the most influential writers, such as Bacon 
and Descartes, being laymen, rather hostile to the 
Church than friendly to it, and composing their works 
with views purely temporal. But in Spain, no change 
of this sort occurred. 97 In that country, the Church 


es 'Deux millions de ducats, 
que Ie clergé possédait sous Ie 
règne de Charles V, étaient ré- 
putés comme un revenu exorbi- 
tant; et, un demi-siècle plus tard, 
lorsque ces revenus s'élevaient à 
huit millions, on qualifiat d'hé- 
rétique, toute proposition ten- 
dant à opårer que]que modifica- 
tion dans leur accroissement.' 
Sempére, lIfonarchie Espagnole, 
"01. ii. p. 16. 
87 In a work on Spanish 
literature "Which was published 
about se"enty years ago, and 
which, at the time of its appear- 
ance, made considerable noise, 
this peculiarity is frankly ad- 
mitted, but is deemed rather an 
honour to Spain than otherwise, 
inasmuch as that country, we are 
told, has produced philosophers 
who have gone much deeper into 
things than Bacon, Descartes, 


and Newton, wbo, no doubt, 
were clever men, but were no- 
wise comparable to the great 
thinkers of the Peninsula. Such 
assertions, proceeding, not from 
some ignorant despiser of physi- 
cal science, who contemns what 
he has ne'\"er been at tbe pains 
to study, but from a really able 
and, in some respects, competent 
judge, are important for the his- 
tory of opinion; and us the book 
is not very common, I will giye 
two or three extracts. ' Confie- 
san los Franceses con ingenuidad 
que Descartes fué un no'\"elista: 
y con todo eso quieren hac(>rle 
pasar por el promotor de la filo- 
sofia en Europa, como si su filo- 
sofia se de8emejase mucho de la 
que dominaba en la..q sectas de la 
antigi.ieda.d. Su tratádo "Dd 
:Metodo" e8 nada en comparacion 
de 108 libros "De la COITupci<Jn 
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retained her hold over the highest as well as over the 
lowest intellects. Such was the pressure of public 
opinion, that authors of every grade were proud to 
count themselves members of the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion, the interests of which they advocated with a zeal 
.worthy of the Dark Ages. Cervantes, three years 
before his death, became a Franciscan monlc 98 Lope 
de Vega ,vas a priest; he was an officer of the Inqui- 
sition; and in 1623 he assisted at an auto da fé, in 
'v hich, amid an immense concourse of people, a heretic 
was burned outside the gate of Alcalá at }'Iadrid. 99 
}'Ioreto, one of the three greatest dramatists Spain has 
produced, assumed the monastic habit during the last 
twelve years of his life. 100 }'Iontalvan, whose plays are 
still remembered, was a priest, and held office in the 
Inquisition. 101 Tarrcga, }'Iira de :1fescua, and Tirso de 


de las Artes" de Juan Luis Vives, 
qne Ie antecedió buen núrnerode 
años.' Oracion Apologética por 
la España y su 11férito Literario 
por }J. J. P. Forner, Madrid, 
1786, p. xi. ' No hemos tenido 
en los efectos un Cartesio, no un 
N euton : démoslo de barato: 
pero hemos tenido justisirnos le- 
gisladores y excelentes filósofos 
prácticos, que han preferido el 
inefable gusto de trabajar en 
beneficio de la humanidad A. la 
ociosa ocupacion de edificarrnun- 
dos imagillarios en la soledad y 
silencio de un gabinete.' p. 12. 
, N ada Sp- disputaba en España.' 
p. 61. At p. 143 a comparison 
between Bacon and Vives; and 
the final decision, p. 146, that 
Vivf's enjoys 'una gloriosa supe- 
rioridad so bre todos los sabios de 
todos los siglos.' 
U8 The finaÍ profession was not 
maùe till 1616 ; but he began to 
wear the clothes in 1613. 'Tal 
era au situ'tcion el såbado santo 
2 de aùril' [1616] 'que þor no 
podcr salir de su casa hubieron 


de darle en e lla. la profesion de 
la venerable órden tercera. de 
San Francisco, cUlo hábito habia. 
tornado en Alcala, el dia 2 de 
julio de 1613/ Navarrete, Vida 
de Cervantes, p. cii. prefixed to 
}Jon Ql.li,jote, Barcelona, 1839. 
Even in 1609, says Navarrete, 
(:p. lxii.), 'Se ha creido que en- 
tónces se incorporó tambien 
Cervantes, como 10 hizo Lope de 
Vega, en la congregacion del 
oratorio del CabaUero de Gracia, 
mientras que su muger y au her- 
mana doña Andrea se df'dicabal1 
á sernejantes ejercicios de piedad 
en la venerable órden tercera do 
San Francisco, cuyo hábito reci- 
bieron en 8 de junio del mismrJ 
año.' 
8SI Ticknor's History of Span- 
ish Literature, vol. iÏ. pp. 125, 
126, 137, 147, 148. 
100 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 374. Bw- 
graphie Univcrselle, vol. xxx. pp. 
149, 150. 
1111 Ticknor's Jrtstory of Span- 
ish Literature, "\"01. iÏ. pp. 276, 
327. 
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Iolina, were all successful writers for the stage, ar.1d 
,\pere all clergymcn. I02 Solis, the celehratf:cl historian 
of }'Iexico, was also a clergYlnan. I03 Sandoval, whom 
Philip III. appointed historiographer, and ,,'ho is the 
principal authority for the reign of Charlf-s V., ,vas at 
first a Benedictine monk, afterwards bccame bishop of 
Tuy, and later stilI, was raised to the see of Pampeluna. I04 
Davila, the biographer of Philip III., was a priest. I03 

Iariana was a Jesuit; 106 and }'Iiñana, 'who continueù 
his History, was superior of a convent in Valencia. 107 
}'Iartin Carrillo was a jurisconsult as .well as an his- 
torian, but, not satisfied with his double employment, 
he too entered the Church, and became canon of Sara- 
gossa.I0 8 Antonio, the most learned bibliograph{'r 
Spain ever possessed, was a canon of Seville. 109 Gra- 
cian, whose prose works have been much read, and who 
,vas formerly deemed a great ,vriter, 'was a Jesuit. 110 
Among the poets, the same tendency ,vas exhibited. 
Paravicino was for sixteen years a popular preacher at 
the courts of Philip III. and Philip IV. III Zamora was 
a monlc l12 Argensola ,vas a canon of Saragossa.11 3 
Gongora ,vas a priest; 114 and Rioja receivedahighpost llð 


102 Ticknor, vol. ii. p. 327. 
)03 Bouterwck' 8 History oj 
Spanish Literature, "\"01. i. p. 525. 
But the 'best account is that gi,en 
by his biographer, who assurcs 
us of two facts; that he received 
'todas las órdenes sagradas,' 
and that he was 'de"\"otÍsimo de 
}laria santisima.' Vida de 
&lis, p. 15, prefixed to Solis, 
Historia de la Conquista de Me- 
fico, edit. Paris, 1844. 
10. Biograpl.uJ Universelle, T01. 
xl. p. 319. 
10,\ 'Sacerdote soy.' Davila, 
Historia de la Vida de Felipe 
Tercero, lib. ii; p. 215. 
JOI Biographie Universelle, ,01. 
xxvii. p. 42. 
1.7 Ibid. yol. :xxix. p. 80. 
Jut Ibid. vol. vii. p. 219. 


)0. ibid. vol. ii. p. 293. 
JlO Ticknor's History of Span- 
ish LiÜrature, "\"01. iii. p. 177. 
U) Ibid. vol. ii, p. 491, vol. iii. 
pp. Hi, 118. 
JJ2 Sism071.d'l," s Literature of tIM 
South of Europe, '.01. ii. p. 348, 
London, 1846. 
III 'Pero en fin murio Don 
Andres 'Iartinez, y succdiole en 
la Canongia nuestro TIartholome.' 
Pellicer, Ensayo de una Biblio- 
theca, ::liadrid, 1778, 4to. p. 94. 
Tbis was the younger Arg{'nsola.. 
IU Ticknor's History of Span- 
ish Literature, vol. ii. p. 486. 
116 'Occupied a high place in 
the Inquisition.' 'I'icknor, vol. 
ii. p. õ07. 'Prit lee ordr{'s, 
t 
obtint un canor.icat.' Biograplu/J 
Univ. yo1. xxxviii. p. 120. 
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in the Inquisition. Calderon was chaplain to Philip 
IV.; 116 and so fanatical are the sentiments which tar- 
nish his brilliant genius, that he has been termed the 
poet of the Inquisition. I 17 His love for the Church was 
a passion, and he scrupled at nothing which could 
advance its interests. In Spain, such feelings were 
natural; though to other nations they seem so strange, 
that an eminent critic has declared that it is hardly 
possible to read his works without indignation. 118 If 
this be so, the indignation should be extended to nearly 
all his contemporary countrymen, great or small. There 
,vas hardly a Spaniard of that period who did not enter- 
tain similar sentiments. Even Villaviciosa, author of 
one of the very best mock-heroic poems Spain has pro- 
duced, was not only an officer in the Inquisition, but, in 
his last ,vill, he strongly urged upon his family and all 
his descendants, that they too should, if possible, ente.... 
the service of that noble institution, taking whatever 
place in it they could obtain, since all its offices were, 
he said, worthy of veneration. 119 In such a state of 


III In 1663 Philip IV. 'Ie ment à confirmer les préjugés et 
honró con otra. Capellania de les superstitions lesplus ridicules 
honor en su real Capilla.' Vi- de sa nation.' Ginguené, His- 
da de Calderon, p. iv., prefixed toire Littéraire a: ltalie, TOL xii. 
to Las Comedias de Calderon, p. 499, Paris, 1834. 
edit. Keil, Leipsique, 1827. Jl9 'Entró en el año de 1622 á 
117 'Calderon is, in fact, the ser Relator del Consejo de la Ge- 
true poet of the Inquisition. neru.l ImluÙiicinn, cuyo empleo 
Animated by a religious feeling, servió y desempeñó con t<>do 
which is too visible in all his honor muchos años.' .And he 
pieces, he inspires me only with declared,' en esta clausula de su 
horror for the faith which he Testamento:" Y por quanto yo 
professes.' Sismondi's Literature y mis hermanos y toda nuestra 
of the South of Europe, vol. ii. familia nos hemos 8ustentado, 
p. 379. Compare Lewea on the autorizado y puesto en estado 
Spanish lJrama, pp. 176-179. con las honras y mercedes, que 
118 Salfi says, 'Calderon de la nos ha hecho el santo Oncio de la 
Barca excite encoro plus une Inquisicion, á quion hemos servi- 
Borta d'indignation, malgré son do como nuostros antepassados; 
génie dramatique, qui Ie mit au- encargo afectuosissimamente á 
dessus de Vega, son prédécesseur. todos mis successores Ie scan 
En lisR.nt ses drames sans pré- para siempre los mas respetuosos 
vention, \"ous diriez qu'il a \"oulu servidores y criados, viviendo en 
fsire servir son talent ullique- ocupacion de su santo scmcio. 
VOL. II. { I 
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society, anything approaching to a secular or scientifio 
spirit ,va.s, of course, impossible. Everyone believed; 
no one inquired. Among the better classes, all were 
engaged in ,yar or theology, and most were occupied 
with both. Those who made literature a profession, 
Ininistered, as professional men too often do, to the 
prevailing prejudice. Whatever concerned the Church 
,vas treated not only with respect, but with timid vene- 
ration. Skill and industry worthy of a far better causc, 
,v ere expended in eulogizing every folly which super- 
stition had invented. 1.'he more cruel and preposterous 
a custom ,vas, the greater the number of persons who 
wrote in its favour, albeit no one had ventured to assail 
it. The quantity of Spanish works to prove the neces- 

ity of religious persecution is incalculable; and thi
 
took place in a country where not one man in a thousand 
doubted the propriety of burning heretics. As to 
miracles, which form the other capital resource of 
theologians, they, in the seventeenth century, were con- 
stantly happening, and as constantly being recorded. 
Allliterary men were anxious to Ray sonlething on that 
important subject. Saints, too, being in great repute. 
their biographies were written in profusion, and with 
an indifference to truth which usually characterize
 
that species of composition. With these and kindred 
topics, the mind of Spain was chiefly busied. 
Io- 
nasteries, nunneries, religious orders, and cathedrals 
received equal attention, and huge books were written 
a.bout them, in order that every particular might be 
preserved. Indeed, it often happened that a single 
convent, or a single cathedral, would have more than 
one historian; each seeking to distance hie;; immediate 
competitor, and all striving which could do mo,;t to 
llonour the Church and to uphold the interests of which 
the Church was the guardian. 120 


procurando adelantarse y scña- 
la.rsl' en él, quanto les fuere pos- 
Bible, en qualquiera de sus rninis- 
t
rios ; pues todos son tan dignos 
de estimacion y 
eneracion." , La 
....1fo.guea, pOT Villa viciosa , Pro- 


logo, pp. x.-xii., edit. :l\fadrid. 
1777. 
120 I Hardly a cónvent or a 
sa.int of any note in Spain, 
during the sixtef'nth and seven- 
teenth centuries, failed of {'special 
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Such was the preponderance of the ecclesiastical 
profession, and such was the homage paid to ecclesias- 
tical in
.erests by the Spaniards during the seventeenth 
century.121 They did everything to strengthen the 
Church in that very age when other nations first set 
themselves in earnest to weaken it. This unhappy 
peculiarity was undoubtedly the effect of preceding 
events; but it was the immediate cause of the decline 
of Spain, since, whatever may have been the case in 
former periods, it is certain that, in modern times, the 
prosperity of nations depends on principles to which 
the clergy, as a body, are invariably opposed. Under 
Philip III. they gained an immense accession of 
strength; and in that very reign they signalized this 
new epoch of their power by obtaining, ,vith circum- 
stances of horrible barbarity, the expulsion of the 
whole }'1:oorish nation. This was an act so atrocious 


commemoration; and each of the 
religious orders and grE'at cathe- 
drals had at least one historian, 
and most of them several. The 
number of books on Spanish 
ecclesiastical history, is, there- 
forE', one that may wen be called 
enormous.' Ticknor's History 
of Spanish Literature, "01. iü. 
p. 132. Forner assurf>S us, some- 
what needlessly, of what no one 
ever doubted, that 'los estudios 
sagrados jamas decayéron en 
España. Forner, Oracion Apo- 
logética, Madrid, 1786, p. 141. 
m In 1623, Howell writes 
fl'om l\Iadrid: 'Such is the re- 
Vt'rence they bear to the church 
here, and so holy a concC'it they 
ha.\e of all ecclesiastics, that 
the greatest Don in Spain will 
trC'mùlc to offt'r the meanest 
.)f them any outrage or affront.' 
llowelfs Letters, C'dit. London, 
1754, p. 138. 'The reverence 
they show to the holy function of 
the church is wonderful; Princ('s 
and Queens will not disdain to 


Jciss a Capuchin's sleeve, or the 
surplice of a priE'st.' . . . 'ThE're 
are no such sceptics and cavillers 
there, as in other places.' p. 496. 
In 1669, another observer writes: 
, En Espagne les Religieux sont 
les maîtres, et l'c-mportent par- 
tout où ils Be trouvent.' Voyages 
faits en divers Temps en Es- 
pagne, Amsterdam, 1700, p. 35. 
Anù, to quote one more autho- 
rity, the following picture is given 
of Spanish society in the reign of 
Philip IV.: 'Ko habia familia 
con quien no estuvieran entron- 
cados los frailes por amistad ó 
parentesco; ni cas a que les cer- 
ram sus puertas; ni conver::;acion 
('n que no se les cedi era Ia pala- 
bra; ni mesa. en que no se les 
obligara á ocupar la primers. 
silla; ni resolucion graye entre 
1"icos ó poùrrs que 8(' ndoptara 
sin su consejo; y si no toma.Lall 
parte en ('llas, las satisfacciones 
domésticc'1s no eran cabales.' Rio, 
Historia dLl Hcinado de Carlos 
II I., Y01. i. p. !H. 
I I 2 
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in itself, 12
 and so terrible in its consequences, that 
some writers have ascribed to it alone, the subsequent 
ruin of Spain; forgetting that other causes, far nlor
 
potent, were also at ,york, and that this stupendous 
crime could never have been perpetrated, except in a 
country which, being long accustomed to regard heresy 
as the most heinous of all offences, ,vas ready, at any 
cost, to purge the land and to free itself from men 
whose mere presence was rpgarded as an insult to the 
Christian faith. 
Mter the reduction, late in the fifteenth century, of 
the last Mohammedan kingdom in Spain, the great 
object of the Spaniards became to convert those ,vhom 
they had conqnered. 123 They believed that the future 
welfare of a ,vhole people was at stake; and finding 
tbat the exhortations of their clergy had no effect, they 
had recourse to other means, and persecuted the men 
they were unable to persuade. By torturing some, 
by burning others, and by threatening all, they at 
length succeeded; and we are assured that, after the- 
year 1526, there was no :1Iohammedan in Spain, ,vho 
had not been converted to Christianity.124 ImmeDse 


122 (Le cardinal de Richelieu, 
qui n'étoit pas très-susceptible 
de pitié, l'appelle " Ie plus hardi 
et Ie plus barbare conseil dont 
l'hist<>ire de tous les siècles pré- 
cédensfassemention.'" Sismondi, 
Histoire des Français, yo1. xxii. 
p. 163, Paris, 1839. 
123 'Porque 109 Reyes queri- 
endo, que en todo el Reino fuespn 
Christianos, embiaron á :Frai 
Francisco Ximenez, que fue Ar- 
zobispo de Toledo i Cardenal, 
para que los persuadiese. 
ra9 
ellos, gente dura, pertinaz, nue- 
vamente conquistada, estuvieron 
recios.' Mendoza, Guerra de 
Granadlt que kizo Felipe IL 
contra 108 Moriscos, Valencia, 
1776, 4to. p. 10. The author of 
this book was born early in the 


sixteE'nth century, at Granada, 
where he lived for a considerable 
period. 
12. 'L'année 1526 vit don
 
disparaître dans toutes les parties 
de l' Espagne les signes extérieurs- 
de l'islamisme.' Circourt, Hist. 
des Arabes æ Espagne, PariB, 
1846, \"01. ii. p. 220. 
I. L1.- 
fuente (Historia de Espaiia, vol. 
x. p. 132) says of 1502, that 
, desdp entónces, por primera Tez 
801 cabo de ocho siglos, no quedó 
un solo habitante en España que 
esteriormf'nte diera culto á. ::\la- 
homa:' but in \"01. xi. p. 447, he 
says that, in 152,4, (volvieron 
inmediatamente å. sus ritos v 
ceremonias muslimicas.' As 
i. 
de Circourt was wen acquaint.cd 
with all the materials used by 
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numbers of them were baptized by force; but being 
baptized, it was held that they belonged to the Church, 
and ,vere amenable to her discipline.l 25 That dis- 
cipline was administered by the Inquisition, which, 
during the rest of the sixteenth century, subjected 
these new Christians, or :1Ioriscoes, as they were now 
called,126 to the most barbarous treatment. The 
genuineness of their forced conversion was doubted; 
it therefore became the business of the Church to 
inquire into their sincerity.127 The civil government 
lent its aid; and among other enactments, an edict was 
issued by Philip II. in 1566, ordering the 
foriscoes to 
abandon everything which by the slightest possibility 
could remind them of their former religion. They 
,vere commanded, under severe penalties, to learn 
Spanish, and to give up all their Arabic books. They 
were forbidden to read their native language, or to 
'write it, or even to speak it in their own houses. 
Their ceremonies and their very games were strictly 


1\1. Lafuente, and is, moreoyer, a 
much more critical .writer, it 
seems likely that his statemE'nt 
is the correct one. 
1::5 'Ces malheureux auraient 
tous été exterminés, s'ils n'avai- 
ant consrnti à rece'\"oir Ie bap- 
tême. Au milieu des décombres 
de leurs maisons, sur les cada- 
yres fumans de leurs femmes, ils 
s'agcnouillèrcnt. Les germanos, 
ivrea de sang, firent l'office de 
prêtres; l'un d' PUX prit un 
IJ3.lai, aspcrgca la fou1e des mu- 
5ulmans, en prononçant les pa- 
roles sacrd.mentelles, et crut avoir 
fait des chrétiens. L'armée des 
germanos se répandit ensuite dans 
Ie pays en'Vironnant, saccageant 
d'abord, baptisal1t après.' Cir- 
court, Histoire des Arabe3 d' Es- 
pagne, vol. ii. p. 175. See also 
p. 202. 
126 'fhat was their general 


name; but, in Aragon, the)' were 
termed' " tornadizos," en lenguage 
insultante.' Janer, Condicion de 
los Moriscos de España, 1\Iadrid, 
1857, p. 26. 
127 'Recibieron el Sacramento 
por comodidad, no de \'"oluntad, 
y asi encubriRn todo 10 possible 
('1 viuir y morir en la secta de 
:rrlahoma, siendo infieles apos- 
tatas.' Vanderhammen's Füipe 
Segundo, p. 12. 'Porque la In- 
quisicion 10s comenzó å apretar 
mas de 10 ordinario.' ltfendoza, 
Guerra de Granada, p. 20. ' Po- 
ner nue\'"o cuidado i diligencia 
en descubrir los moti\'"os destos 
homLres,' p. 26. And yet this 
'Very writer has the impudence 
to declaim against :\Iohammed- 
anism fiS a cruel religion. 'Cruel 
i abominable religion aplacar á 
Dios con yida i sangre inno- 
cente!' pp. 107, 108. 
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prohibit.ed. They were to indulge in no amusements 
which had been practised by their fathers: neither 
were they to wear such clothes as they had been 
accustomed to. Their women .were to go unveiled; and 
as bathing was a heathenish custom, all public baths 
were to be destroyed, and even all baths in private 
houses. 128 
By these and similar measures,129 these unhappy 
people were at length goaded into rebellion; and in 
1568 they took the desperate step of measuring their 
force against that of the whole Spanish monarchy. 
The result could hardly be doubted; but the l\loriscoes 
maddened by their sufferings, and fighting for their all, 
protracted the contest till 1571, when the insurrection 


128 Vanderhammen (Filipe Se- 
.qundo, p. 12, Madrid, 1632) 
merely tells us that' Por cedula 
('I año sesenta y seis les ma.ndó 
dE'xassen el habito, lengua y cos- 
tumbres de :J\Ioros, y fuessen 
Christianos y 10 pareciessen.' 
Rut the exact provisions were, 
, Que dentro de tres años aprE'n- 
diesE'n los moriscos á hablar la 
lengua castellana, y de alIi ade- 
lante ninguno pudiese ha.blar, 
leer ni escriber al"á.bigo en publico 
ni en secreto: que todos los con- 
tratos que se hiciesen en arábigo 
fuesen nu1os: que todos los libros 
asÍ escri tos los Ilevasen en tér- 
mino de treinta dias al presidente 
de la audiencia de Granada para 
que los mandase examinar, de- 
,.olviendoseles aquellos que no 
úfrecieran inconveniente para que 
los pudiesen guardar solo durante 
los tres años: que no se hicie- 
ra.n de nuevo marlotas, almalafas, 
ealzas ni otra suerte de vestidos 
fle los que se usaban en tiempos de 
moros; que durante este tiE'mpo, 
1as mujeres "\"estidas á Is morisca 
llevarian la cara descubierta,; 
que DO usasen de las ceremonias 


ni de 10s regocijos moros en 1as 
bodas, sino con forme al uso de 18. 
Santa l\Iadre Iglesia, abriendo 
las puertas de sus casas f'n tales 
mas, y tambien en los de fiesta, 
no baciendo zambras ni 1eJlas 
con instrumentos ni C8.ntares 
moriscos, aunque no dijesen en 
eUos cosas contraria á. la reli- 
gion cristiana,' &c. J ancr, Oon- 
dicion de los J.lforiscos, pp. 31, 32, 
where other particulars will be 
found, which should be compared 
with Circourt, Histoire des Arabcs 
æ Espagne, Y01. ii. pp. 278, 283, 
459-463. 
129 Some of the other steps- 
which were taken, bf'fore 1566, 
to affront tbe Moriscoes are enu- 
merated in Prescott's History o.f 
Philip 11., ..,01. iii. p. 10, and 
elsewhere. In the reign of 
Charles V., there were many acts 
of local tyranny which escape 
the general historian. One of 
them, on the part of the Bishop 
of Guadix, is wor"'h quoting. 
, On 10 vit pousser l'into]érance 
jusqu'à faire raser les femmes et 
les obliger à räcler leurs ongles 
pour en faire disparartre lcs 
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,,'as finally put down. 130 By this unsuccessful effort, 
they were greatly reduc
c1 in numbers and in strength; 
and, during the remaining twenty-seven years of the 
reign of Philip II. we hear comparatively little of 
them. Notwithstanding an occasional outbreak, the 
old animosities were subsiding, and in the course of 
time ,vould probably have disappeared. At all events, 
there was no pretence for violence on the part of the 
Spaniards, since it was absurd to suppose that the 
:Moriscoes, weakened in every way, humbled, broken, 
and scattered through the kingdom, could, even if 
they desired it, effect any thing against the resources 
of the execùtive government. 
But, after the death of Philip II., that movement 
began which I have just described, and which, con- 
trary to the course of affairs in other nations, secured 
to the Spanish clergy in the seventeenth century, more 
power than they had possessed in the sixteenth. The 
consequences of this were immediately apparent. 
The clergy did not think that the steps taken by 
Philip II. against the }'loriscoes were sufficiently de- 
cisive; and even during his lifetime they looked forward 
to a new reign, in which these Christians of doubtful 
sincerity should be either destroyed or driven fronl 
Spain. la I While he was on the throne, the prudence 


traces du henné, cosmétique in- 
uffensif dout il abhorrait l'usage, 
pn raison de ce que les Arabes 
l'avaient introduit.' Circourt, 
Histoire des .Arabes æ Espagne, 
vol. ii. p. 226. 
110 Its concluding scene, in 
:March, 1571, is skilfully de- 
picted in Pre.scotf s History of 
Philip IlL, vol. iii. pp. 148-151. 
The splendid courage of the 

Iori8coes is attested by:\1enùoza. 
in his contemporai'Y history of 
the war; but, in narrating the 
hCJrrible outrages which they u.n- 
doubtedly committed, he makes 
no allowance for the long-con- 
tiuued and insuffel"'4ble provoca- 


tions which they had received 
from the Spanish Christians. 
What he mentious of one of the 
battles is curious, and I do not re- 
member to have seen it elsewhere 
recorded. e Fue porfiado por 
ambas partes el combate hasta. 
venir á las espadas, de que 108 
Moros se aprut'echan menOB quo 
nosotros, por tenf'r las suya8 un 
filo i no herir eUos de punta.' 
J.1Ienàoza, GUlrra de Granada, 
edit. 4to. Valencia, 1776, p. 168. 
m An instance of this was ex- 
hibihd in 1578, on the very day 
in \\hich Philip III. was boru. 
e Pn.dicalldo en un lugar d.e Ara- 
gon, todo de Moriscos, llamado 
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of the government restrained in some degree the eager- 
ness of the Church; and the king, following the 
advice of his ablest ministers, refused to adopt the 
measures to ,vhich he ,vas urged, and to ,vhich his 
O'Vll disposition prompted him.. 1 ;'2 But, under his 


Biela, ó Torrellas, un religioso, 
llama do Vargas, el mismo dia 
que nació su 1\Iagestad, viendo el 
J.Nco fruto que hacia con sus 
bermones, dixo, como en Profecia, 
å. aquella gente rebdde: Pues no 
quereis despedir de VUf'stros 
pechos esta infernal secta, sabed, 
que ha nacido en Castilla vn 
Princip9 que os ha de echar de 
España: Porreño, DieMs Y 
J{WMS de Plulipe Ill., in Ya11ez, 
.1JIenwria8, }Iadrid, } 723, p. 224; 
a.nd nearly the same words in 
Janer, Condici(m de los Muriscos, 
}-I. 60. Mr. Prescott, in his 
l/i..story of Philip II., Y01. iii. p. 
139, quotes a Ms. letter from 
Don John of Austria to Philip 
II., written in 1570, and stating 
that the Spanish monks were 
openly preaching against the 
leniency with which the king 
treated the JIoriscoes. ' Predi- 
cando en los púlpitos pub1ica- 
mente contra la. benigniJad y cle- 
mencia quo V. ::\1. ha mandado 
u.sar con esta gente.' 
132 III a recent work of con- 
sideraùle authority, it is denied 
that Philip II. entertained the 
desire of expelling the 1\Ioriscol>s. 
'EI caråcter a.u<;tero y la se,'eri- 
dad dé Felipe II. redundaban {'n 
fa'\"or de los moriscos, porque no 
daba oidos á las instigaciones de 
algunos personajes que seilala- 
1 Ian 130 expulsion general como 
Úllico remedio eficaz para. 10s 
males que ofrecia n.l pais aquella 
dt:!:Iventllr'd.da raza.. Acababa el 
monarca de tocar los tristes re- 


sultados de una emigracion por 
las funestas consecuencias de la. 
despoblacion del reino granadino, 
y preferia continua.r en 130 senda 
de la conciliac-ion, procurando de 
nuevo 1a enseñanza de 108 con- 
'\"ersos.' Janer, Ccnd-i.cion de lQ8 
]'[oriscos, :Madrid, 1857, p. ö9. 
But to say nothing of the fact 
that this is contrary to all we 
know of the character of Philip, 
we ha '\"e, on the other side of the 
qupstion, the testimony of Arch- 
bishop Ribera, who bad often 
communicated with the King on 
the subject, and who distinctly 
states that Philip desired the ex- 
pu]sion of the :Moors from Spain, 
, EI hechar los Moros deste ReJ- 
no, ha sido cosa muy desseada, y 
procurada por los He)'es Prede- 
cessores del Rey nuestro S
ñor, 
aunque no executada.' . . . · }:l 
Rey Don Felipe Segundo, nuestro 
Señor, dl.spues de sucedér ('n 
estos Reynos, tuvo el mismo dts- 
soo; Y ussi mandó, que 68 jun. 
tassen lOll Prolados dC'bte Reyno 
para buscar remedio el afio de 
1568 ; siendo Arçobispo desta 
JIetropoli e1 Reyerendissimo 
Don Hcrnando de Lloclzes. 
Hizieronse en aquella Junta al- 
gun:18 Con!o,tituciones de cons ide- 
racion. Visto que DO aprovecha- 
ùan, mandó el año 1687 que 60 
biziesBe otra Junta, en la qU(ll m 
hallé yo: aiiadim08 
bien al- 
gunas nuevas Constitucioneb. Y 
cODstando å su Magestad que no 
eran bastantes la
 dilig{nciaa 
passadas, y quo sicmpre pen,e- 
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successor, the clergy, as we have already seen, gained 
fresh strength, and they soon felt themselves suffi- 
ciently powerful to begin another and final crusade 
against the miserable remains of the Moorish nation. 133 
The Archbishop of Valencia was the first to take 
the field. In 1602, this eminent prelate presented a 
memorial to Philip III. against the 
Ioriscoes; and 
finding that his views were cordially supported by the 
clergy, and not discouraged by the crown, he followed 
up the blow by another memorial having the same 
object. 134 The Archbishop, who spoke as one having 


veraban ('n su heregia, se resolvio 
de mandarlos hechar del Reyno, 
Ó por 10 mcnos mE'terlos dentro 
de la tierra.' Ximenez, Vida de 
Ribera, Roma , 1734, 4to. pp. 419, 
420. This important passage is 
decisive as to the real feelings 
of Philip, unless we assume that 
Ribera has stated a delibemte 
falsehood. But, strange to say, 
even the book in which so re- 
markable a passage is contained, 
appears to be unknown either to 
1\1. J aner or to 1tr. Lafuente.' 
ISS 'EI rey Felipe III., hombre 
de rudo ingenio, se dE'jaba go- 
bernar con facilidad por aquellos 
que sabiendo los temores de su 
conciencia, Be aprovechaban de 
su imbecilidad para. conseguir 
cuanto querian. 
Iuchos eclp- 
siásticos, recordando las espul- 
siones de judios y moros ejecu. 
tadas de órden de Fernando é 
Isabel, y conociendo que á Fplipe 
III. Beria agradable imitar ú. 
estos monarcas, Ie aconsejaron 
que condenase al destierro á. 
todos los moriscos que "\"ivian 
E'n sus reynos; purs no solo Be 
obstinaban en srguir la ley ma- 
hometana, sino que tellian tratoB 
con los turcos y entre sÍ para 
buscar BUS libertades por medio 
del rigor de las armas.' Ca
tro. 


IJecadenCUl de España, Cadiz J 
1852, pp. 101, 102. 
1S4 These memorials are printed 
in the Appendix to his Life by 
Ximenez. See the very curious 
book, entitled Vida y Virtudes 
del Venerable Siervo de IJws IJ. 
Juan de Ribera, por el R. P. Fr. 
Juan Ximenez, Roma J 1734, 4to. 
pp. 367-374, 376-393. This 
work is, I believe, extremely 
r-are; at all events, I endeavoured 
in vain to obtain a. copy from 
Spain or Italy, and, after some 
years' unsuccessful search, I met 
with the one I now ha,oe, on a 
London book-stall. M. de Cir- 
court, in his learned History of 
the Spanish Arabs, does not 
a ppear to have been a. ware of j ts 
existence, and he complains that 
he could not procure the works of 
Ribera., whose Memorials he con- 
sequently quotes second-hand. 
Circourt, Histoire des Arabes 
it Espagne, Paris, 1846, vol. iii. 
pp. 168, 351. Nor does \Vatson 
seem to have known it; though 
both he and 1\1. de Circourt refer 
to Escriva's Life of Ribera. JVat- 
Bon's Pltüip III., London, 1839, 
pp. 214-221. An abstract of 
these 1tlemorials is given by 
Geddes, who, though a lea.rned 
.md accurate writer, had the 
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authority, and who from his rank and position was a 
natural representative of the Spanish Church, assured 
the king that all the disasters which had befal1en the 
monarchy, had been caused by the presence of these 
unbelievers, whom it was now necessary to root out, 
even as David had done to the Philistines, and Saul to 
the Amalekites.13
 He declared that the Armada, 
,vhich Philip II. sent against England in 1588, had 
been destroyed, because God would not allo,v even 
that pious enterprise to succeed, ,vhile those who 
undertook it, left heretics undisturbed at home. For 
the same reason, the late expedition to Algiers had 
failed; it being evidently the will of IIeaven that 
nothing should prosper ,vhile Spain ,vas inhabited by 
apostates. 136 He, therefore, exhorted the king to exile 


mlschie'\"'ous habit of not indicat- 
ing the sources of his informa- 
tion. Geddell Tracts, London, 
1730, "\"01. i. pp. 60-71. 
JS
 I Por 10 qual se puede creer, 
que nuestro Señor ha querido 
reser,ar esta obra tan digna de 
pecho Real para V uestra Ma- 
gestad, como reseITó la libertad 
de su pueblo para Moyses, la 
entrada de la Tierra. de Promis- 
sion para Josue, la vengança de 
13 injuria D.ntigua de los Amal(>- 
quitas para Saul, y la victoria. de 
los Filisteos para David.' ..lïme- 
nez, Vida de Rihera, p. 370. 
Again, p. 377: 'Y al primer 
Reyque tuvo el )Iundo, en siendo 
elegido por Dios, y confirmado en 
su Reyno, Ie embia á. mandar por 
un Propheta que destruya á los 
Amalequitas, sin dexar hombres, 
ni mugeres, ni niños, aURque sean 
de leche, en fin que no quede 
rastro de ellos, ni des sus ha- 
ziendas. Y porque no cumpli6 
exactamente su mandamicnto, 
cayó en indignacion de Dios, y 
fue privado del Reyno. AI 
øegundo Rey, que fue Darid, Ie 


mandó Dios en siendo jurado, que 
destruyesse los Philisteos, como 
10 hizo.' 
!S6 'EI año quando se perdio 
la poderosa Armada, que iba á 
Inglaterr
 confiado de la benigni- 
dad del Rey nuestro Señor, que 
está. en el Cielo, me atre,i con el 
zelo de fiel vassallo y Capellan, 
á dezir á Su ::Magestad; que 
ayiendo gastado mucho tiempo en 
discurrir, que causa podia aver 
para que Dios, nuestro Señor, 
permitiesse aquel mal sucesso s& 
me havia ofrecido una cosa de 
mucha consideracion, y era, 
<Juerer dezir la Magestad Di'\"ina 
a Su Magestad Catolica; que 
mientras no ponia remedio en 
estas Heregias de España, cuyos 
Reynos Ie avia encomendado, no 
se debia ocupar en remediar la.s 
de los Reynos agen08. Y ahora 
confiando en la misma benigni- 
dad, y c1emencia de V uestra 
Magestad, me D.trevo tambien & 
dezir, que aviendo C<5nsiderado Ia 
causa, porque Dios nos ha qui- 
tado do las manos la tom a d& 
Argel, a\"iendose dispuesto toda& 
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all the 
Ioriscoes, except some whom he might condemn 
to work in the galleys, and others who could become 
,.,laves, and labour in the mines of America}37 This, 
he added, would make the reign of Philip glorious to 
all posterity, and would raise his fame far above that 
of his predecessors, .who in this matter had neglected 
their obvious duty}38 


las pre'Venciones para ella con la 
mayor pruden cia, y sagacidad, 
que hemos visto en nuestros 
tiempos, y sirviendonos el mar, 
y los ayres, y las ocasiones, de la 
manera, que podiamos dessear, 
tengo por sin duda, que ha sido, 
querer nuestro Señor dar á Vues- 
tra Magestad el ultimo recuerdo 
de la obligacion, que tiene, de 
resolver E'sta platica.' Ximenez, 
Vida de Ribera, p. 373. It would 
be a pity if such admirable speci- 
mens of theological reasoning 
were to remain buried in an old 
Roman quarto. I congratulate 
myself and the reader on my 
acquisition of this '\"olume, which 
is a vast repertory of powerful, 
though obsolete, weapons: 
137 'Todas estas cosas, y otras 
muchas, que dexo de dezir, por 
no ser prolixo, me hazen eviden- 
cia, de que con'Viene para el ser- 
vicio de Dios nuestro Señor, y 
que Vuestra l\Iagestad está. obli- 
gado en conciencia, como Rey, y 
Supremo Señor, á. quien toca de 
justicia defendE'r, y conser\"ar sus 
Reynos, mandaI' desterrar de 
España tod08 estos l\Ioriscos, sin 
que quede hombre, ni muger 
grande, ni pequeño; reseITando 
tan solamente los niños, y niñas, 
que no llegaren á siete años, para 
que Be guard en entre nosotros, 
repartien dolos por las casas par- 
ticulares de Cbristianos viE'jos. 
Y aun hay opinion de personas 
docms, que estos talE's niños y 


niñas, los puede V uestra l\Iages- 
tad dar por escJaTos, y 10 fundan 
con razones probables.' Ximenez, 
Vida de Ribera, pp. 379, 380. 
, Destos que se han de desterrar, 
podm Vuestra J\Iagestadtomarl08 
que fuere servido por esclavos, 
para proveer sus Galeras, ó para 
E'm biar á las minas de las Indias, 
sin escrupulo alguno de concien- 
cia, 10 que tambien será de no 
poca utilidad.' p. 384. To do 
this, was to be merciful; for they 
aU deserved capital punishment, 
'merecian pena capital.' p. 381. 
138 'Aora, Catolica :\Iagestad, 
"\"emos que Dios nuestro Señor ha 
reservado para V uestra :Mages- 
tad, y para su Real Corona, el 
nombre, y hechos de Rey Catho- 
lico: permitiendo por SUB secretos 
juizi08, que 108 que han sido siem- 
pre enemigos de su Iglesia se con- 
seITcn, y que los que antes eran 
Catholicos, ayan degenerado, y 
apostatado de su santa ley y assi 
va. la. honra. de Dios nuestro 
Señor, y el exemplo, y confusion 
de los ot.:.os Reyes, e::J. que Vuestra. 
Magestad tenga sus Rcynos lim- 
pios de Hereges, y principal- 
mente á España. Y quando esto 
huviesse de costar grandE's traba- 
jos, y todo el oro, y plata, que 
hay en las Indias, estaria muy 
bien empleado: pucs se atra- 
"\"Ïessa la honra de Dios, la de su 
Santa Iglesia, el antiguo re- 
nombre desta Corona,' &c. ...Yime- 
nez, Vida de Ribera, p. 392. 
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These remonstrances, besides being in accordance 
"ith the known views of the Spanish Church, ,vero 
,varnlly supported by the personal influence of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, the primate of Spain. In only 
one respect did he differ from the views advocated by 
the Archbishop of Valencia. The Archbishop of 
Valencia thought that children under seven years of 
age need not share in the general banishment, but 
might, ,vithout danger to the faith, be separated from 
their parents, and kept in Spain. To this, the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo strongly objected. TIe was unwilling, 
he said, to run the risk of pure Christian blood being 
polluted by infidels; and he declared that sooner than 
leave one of these unbelievers to corrupt the land, ho 
would have the ,vhole of them, men, women, and 
children, at once put to the sword}39 
That they should all be slain, instead of being 
banished, 'vas the desire of a powerful party in tho 
Church, who thought that such signal punishment 
,,
ould work good by striking terror into the heretics 
of every nation. BIeda, the celebrated Dominican, 
one of the mo.,t influential men of his time, wished 
this to be done, and to be done thoroughly. He said, 


And on the neglect of duty by 
Charles Y. and Philip II., see 
p. 370. 
nv 'The most powerful pro- 
moter of their expulsion was Don 
Bernardo de Roias y Sando\"al, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, 
and Inquisitor-General and Chan- 
cellor of Spain. This great pre- 
late, who was brother to the Duke 
of Lerma, by whom the king for 
some years before, and for some 
years after the expulsion was ab- 
solutely go'\"erned, was so zealous 
to ha'\"e the whole race of the 
l\Ioriscoes extinguished, that he 
opposed the detaining of their 
children who WE're under seven 
years of age, affirming that of the 
two he judged it more advisable 


to cut the throats of aU the )10- 
riscoes, men, women, and chil- 
dren, than to have any of their 
children left in Spain, to dcfile 
the true Spanish blood with a 
mixture of the Moorish.' Gcdda' 
Tracts, '\"01. i. pp. 8;), 86. 
 a- 
'\"arrete has pronounced a glow- 
ing eulogy upon the piety and 
other noble qualities of this 
prelate; and says that ' llenando 
de csplendor con BU '\"irtud tres 
sillas episcopales, mereció que 
Clemente VIII. Ie honrase con cl 
cdpe]o, y fu
 elevado á la prima.da. 
de Toledo y al empleo de in- 
quisidor general.' , Vida de 
Cen'antes, pp. xcru., xcviii., 
Barcelona, 1839. 
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that, for the sake of example, every Morisco in Spain 
should have his throat cut, because it was impossible 
to tell which of them were Christians at heart, and it 
was enough to leave the matter to God, who knew his 
own, and who would reward in the next world those 
who were really Catholics. 140 
It was evident that the fate of the wretched remnant 
of a once splendid nation was now sealed. The re- 
ligious scruples of Philip III. forbade him to struggle 
\vith the Church; and his minister JJerma would not 
risk his own authority by even the show of opposition. 
In 1609, he announced to the king, that the expulsion 
of the Moriscoes had become necessary. 'The reso- 
lution,' replied Philip, 'is a great one; let it be 
cxecuted.'141 And executed it ,vas, with unflinching 
barbarity. About one million of the most industrious 
inhabitants of Spain were hunted out like wild beasts, 
because the sincerity of their religious opinions was 
doubtful.1 42 Many were slain, as they approached the 


140 C He did assure all the old 
Christian laity, that whene'\"er 
the king should give the word, 
they might, without any scruple 
of conscience, cut the throats of 
all the J\Ioriscoes, and not spare 
any of them upon their profess- 
ing themselves Christians; but 
to follow the holy and laudable 
example of the Croisado that was 
raised against the Albigenses, 
who, upon their having made 
themselyes masters of the city of 
Bezeir; wherE'in were two hlill- 
dred thousand Catholics and 
hereticks, did ask Father Arnold, 
3. Cistercian monk, who was their 
chief preacher, "Whether they 
should put any to the sword that 
uretended to be Catholics;" and 

\'ere answered by the holy Abbot, 
"That they should kill all with- 
out distinction, and leave it to 
God, who knew his own, to 
reward them for being true 
(1atholics in the next world;" 


which was accordingly executed.' 
Geddes, yo1. i. p. 84. 
141 "'Grd.nde resolucion !" con- 
testó el d
bil monarca al ministro 
favorito: "hacedlo '\"os, duque." , 
Lafuente, Historia de España, 
vol. X\". p. 376. But this reply, 
so far from being a mark of 
wE'akness on the part of Philip, 
was a strictly logical application 
of the principles which he enter- 
tain(>d, and which, indeed, were 
almost universal in Spain. We 
know from his contemporary bio- 
grapher, that' Determinó el R(>y 
en los principios de su Reynado, 
como Rey tan poderoso y Catolico, 
de consagrar y dedi car å Dios la 
potencia de sus Consejos y Armas 
para extinguiry acabar los encmi- 
gos de la Iglesia Santa.' DalJila. 
Historia de La Vida de Felipe 
Tercrro, lib. i. p. 44. 
142 This is the ß'\"erage esti- 
mate. Some authors make it 
less, and Borne more; while onp 
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coast; others "
cre beaten and plundered; and the 
majority, in the most ,vretched plight, sailed for Africa. 
During the passage, the crew, in many of the ships, rose 
upon them, butchered the men, ravisbed the women, 

nd threw the children into the sea. Those .who escaped 
this fate, landed on the coast of Barbary, ,vhere they 
were attacked by the Bedouins, and many of them put 
to the sword. Others made their ,yay into the desert, 
and perished from famine. Of the number of lives ac- 
tua.lly sacrificed, we have no authentic account; but it 
is said, on very good authority, that in one expedition, 
in which 140,000 were carried to Africa, up,vards of 
100,000 suffered death in its most frightful fornlS 
"rithin a few months after their expulsion from Spain. 143 


writer says, 'The numbers ex- 
pelled have been estimated at 
four hundred thousand familie!'l, 
or two millions of souls.' Olarke's 
Int(ínal State of Spain, London, 
1818, p. 33. But this is incre- 
dible. 
1. Castro (Dccadlncia de 
España, Cawz, 1852, p. 105) 
says, 'Egpaña perdi6 en los mo- 
riscos un millon de habitantcs;' 
and .M. J aner (Oondicion de Los 
]'foriscos, :Madrid, 1857, p. 93), 
, Sin entrar en cålculos sobre los 
que habia cuando se f'xpidio el 
edicto de Valencia en 1609, ni 
sobre los que fenecicron en laB 
rebeliones, de mano armada, de 
sed, de ha.m bre ó ahogados, cree- 
mos poder fijar, aproximada- 
mente, en novecientos millos que 
llcgaron á poner el pie fUf>ra de 
Ia peninsula, despidiéndose para 
siempre de las costas y fronteras 
de España, cuya cura deducimos 
del cxámen y contexto de unos y 
otros cscritores, de las list as que 
nos han quedado de los c:xpulsos, 
de los datos de di'\"ersas rcla- 
ciones, estados y documentos 
examinados con este solo intento ;' 
and further on, p. 105, ' la cxpul- 


sion de un millon, ó no\"ecientos 
mil de sus habitantes.' Llorent
 
(Histoire de r Inquisition, vol. iii. 
p. 430, Paris, 1818) says, 'un 
million d'habitans utiles et labù- 
rieux;' Ximenez ( Vida de Ribera, 
Roma, 1734, 4to. p. 70), 'nove- 
cientos mil;' and Boisel, whowa
 
in Spain, fifty Jears after the ex- 
pulsion, and collected the trarli- 
tionary eridence, says, "Il sortit 
neuf cens tant de mille hommcs de 
compte fait, de Yalence, d' Anda- 
lousie, et de Castille.' Boisll, 
Journal du Voyage d' Eðpagne, 
Paris, 1669, 4to. p. 275. 
H3 1Vatson's Philip III., pp. 
234-235. Davila, rida de Ft- 
lipe IlL, p. 146. Yañcz, .ilfl 'JIl(l- 
rias para la Historia de Felipe 
IlL, pp. 281, 290. Janer, 00ll- 
dicion de los J,foriscos, pp. 83, 84, 
90. Some particulars respecting 
their expulsion may also be scen 
in Cottington's Letters from 
l\Iadrid, which were written in 
1609, but are of very little '\"alue. 
1Vinwood's ]t,{c7TWriali of Affairs 
of State, vol. iii. pp. 73, 91, 103, 
118, London, folio, 1725. 
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Now, for the first time, the Church was really trium- 
phant. I44 For the first time, there was not a heretic 
to be seen between the Pyrenees and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. All were orthodox, and all were loyal. 
Every inhabitant of that great country obeyed the 
Church, and feared the king. And from this happy 
-combination, it was believed that the prosperity and 
grandeur of Spain were sure to follo,v. The name of 
Philip III. was to be immortal, and posterity would 
never weary of admiring that heroic act by which the 
.1ast remains of an infidel race were cast out from the 
la/nd. Those who had even remotely participated in 
the glorious consummation, were to be rewarded by 
t he choicest blessings. Themselves, and their families, 
were under the immediate protection of Heaven. Tho 
tarth should bear more fruit, and the trees should clap 
their hands. Instead of the thorn should come up the 
-iil'-tree, and instead of the brier, the myrtle. A new 
era w.as now inaugurated, in which Spain, purged of her 
}JCresy, was to be at case, and men, living in safety, 
were to sleep under the shade of their own vineyards, 
sow their gardens in peace, and eat of the fruit of the 
trees they had planted. I45 


]44 In a contemporary sermon 
in commemoration of their expul- 
sion, the preacher joyfully ex- 
claims, 'Pues, que mayor honra 
podemos tener en este RCJno, que 
8f>r todos los que vivimos en el, 
fieles á Dios, y al Rey, Bin com- 
pañia. de estos Hcroges y tray- 
dores?' Xìm(]nez, Vida de Ribera, 
p. 423. Another clf..rgyman 
cries out, 'AI fin salieron estos, y 
quedó la tierra libre de la infa- 
mia de este gente.' Dfwila, Vida 
de Felipe Tercero, p. 149. See 
also p. 151. 'Yes digno de 
pùner en considcrncion cl zelo 
ç ue 108 RC'yes de España tUTIe- 
ron en todo ticmpo de Bustf'ntar 
11\ F
 Catolica; purs en difer- 
f'ntes expul::;iones que han IH'cho, 


han sacado de BUS Reynos tres 
millones de Moros, y dos mil- 
lones de J udios, enemigos de 
nuestra Iglesia.' 
]4
 See the sermon by the 
Archbishop of Yalencia, printed 
at length in the Appendix to 
Xinwncz, Vida de Ribera, pp. 
411-428. I would fain quote it 
all, but the reader must be con- 
tent with part of the peroration, 
pp. 426, 427. 'Entre las felizi- 
dades, que cucnta. el Espiritu 
Santo que tU\
ieron los hijos de 
Israel en el gO\
ierno del Rey 
Salomon, es una; que vivian los 
hombres Brguros, durmiondo á la 
sombra de su parra, y de su 
higuera, sin tener de qui{'n temcr. 
Assi cstaremos en cstc Re.1/12o ck 
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These ,vere the promises held out by the Church y 
and believed by the people. It is ou business to 
inquire how far the expectations were ulfilled J and 
what the consequences were of an act which was insti- 
gated by the clergy, welcomed by the nation, and eagerly 
applauded by some of the greatest men of genius 
Spain has produced. 146 


aqui adelante, por 180 misericordia 
de nuestro Señor, y paternal pro- 
videncia de Su Magestad, todo 
nos sobrarå, y 180 misma tierra se 
fertilizarå. y darå. fruto de bendi- 
cion. Brocardico ps, de que todos 
usabades, diziendo que despues, 
que estos se bautizaron, no se 
avia "\"isto un año fertil; aora 
todos lo seran, porque las here- 
gias y blasfemias de estos tenian 
esterilizada, abrasada, y infi- 
cionada 180 tierra, como dixo el 
Real Propheta David, con tantos 
pecados yabominaciones.' . . . . 
, Y edificarån en las tierras, que 
antes eran desiertas, plantando 
viñas, y bebiendo el vino de ellas, 
y sembrarán huertas, y comeran 
del fruto de lOB arboles, que han 
plantado, y nunca seran hechados 
de sus casas, dize Dios. Todo 
eato promete nuestro Señor por 
dos Prophetas suyos. Todo (digo 
otra vez) nos sobrará.' All this 
was to happen to the people; 
while, as to the king, he, in the 
same sermon, p. 416, is likened 
to David; and it wa.s declared 
by another high authority, that 
bis expulsion of the 1tloriscoes 
was so great an exploit (' ha- 
zaña '), that' durára au memoria. 
por los venideros siglos.' Por- 
reño, in Yañez, Manorias para 
Felipe III., p. 281. 
:.ø C Amidst the devout exulta- 
tion of the whole kingdom,- 
CeITantes, Lope de Vega, and 
:>thers of the principal men of 


genius then alive, joining in the 
general jubilee.' Ticknors His- 
tory of Spani8h Literature, vol. i. 
pp. 428, 429. Compare Dunlop's 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 16. Porreño 
says that it may be placed among 
the Sf>'\"en wonders of the world; 
cIa podemos poner entre las siete 
maravillas del mundo.' Yañez, 
ltfemorias, p. 297: and Da'\"ila. 
(Vida de Felipe Tercero, lib. ii. 
cap. 41, p. 139) pronounces it to 
be the most glorious achievement 
which had been seen since the 
days of Pelayo. All this is natural 
enough; but what is really curious 
is, to trace the modern remains 
of this feeling. Campomanes 
(ApendÜJe á la Educacion Popular, 
vol. iv. p. 130, 1tladrid, 1777), a 
very able man, and far more 
liberal than most of his country- 
men, is not ashamf'd to speak of 
'la justa expulsion de los mo- 
riscos des de 1610 á 1613.' Ortiz, 
in 1801, expresses himself with 
more hesitation, but is eridently 
in fa.vour of a measure which 
liberated Spain from 'la perni- 
ciosa semilla do 1tlahoma que 
restaba en ella.' Oompendio de 
la Historia de España, voL vi. 
pp. 304, 305. Nay, e'\"en in 1866, 
the great modern historian of 
Spain, while admitting the serious 
material injury which this hor- 
rible crime inflicted oII the coun- 
try, assures us that it had the 
c immense advantage' of produe- 
ing religious unit,}"; unablo to 
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The effects upon the material prosperity of Spain 
may be stated in a fe,v words. From nearly every part 
of the country, large bodies of industrious agricul. 
turists and expert artificers were suddenly withdra,vn. 
The best systems of husbandry then known, ,vere 
practised by the 1\Ioriscoes, who tilled and irrigated 
with indefatigable labour. 147 The cultivation of rice, 
cotton, and sugar, and the manufacture of silk and 


perceive that the very unity of de los .J.1foriscos de España, l\Ia- 
which he boasts, generates an drid, 1857, pp. 110, 114. 'Vhat 
acquiescence and stagnation of are we to think of a. coun- 
mind fatal to aU real improve- try in which these opinions are 
ment, because it prevents that expressed, not by some obscure 
play and collision of opinions by fanatic, from the platform or 
which the wits of men are sharp- the pulpit, but by able and 
ened and made ready for use, learned men, who promulgate 
'Con la expulsion SA completó them with all the authority of 
el principio de la. unidad reli- their position, being themselves 
giosa en España, que fué un bien deemed, if anything, rather too 
inmenso, pero se consumó la bold and too liberal for the peo- 
ruina de la agricultura, que fué pIe to whom they address their 
un inmenso mal.' Lafuente, works? 
Historia de España, vol. xvii. 147 'Los moros eran muy dies- 
p. 340, 1.Iadrid, 1856. And, the tros en todo 10 que mira á obras 
year after this sagacious senti- de agua.' Oampomanes, Apendice 
ment had been given to the á la Educacion Popular, TOL iii. 
wor ld, another eminent Spaniard, p. cvii. 'The :Moors were the 
in a work crowned by the Royal most intelligent agriculturists 
Academy of History, went still Spain ever had.' Laborde's 
further, and declared, that not Spain, vol. ii. p. 2
S. Even Jo- 
only did the expulsion of the vellanos admits that' except in 
Moriscoes cause great benefit by the parts occupied by the Moors. 
securing unity of creed, but that the Spaniards were almost totally 
such unity was C necessary on the unacquainted with the art ofirri- 
Spanish soil.' 'Y si bajo el gation.' Olarki! s Internal State 
aspecto económico reprobamos of Spain, p. 116. See also Cir- 
semejante medida por la infiuen- court, Arabes æ Espagne, TOL i. 
cia perniciosa que tuvo desde p. 255, vol. ii. p. 12, vol. iii. pp. 
el momento de dictarse, la im- 162, 222; Bourgoing, Tableau 
parcialidad de historiadores nos de r Espagne, vol. ii. pp. 170, 
oLliga á respetarla por los in- 171; aud Townsend's Spain, 
mensos bienes que prod
o en el vol. iii. p. 74. Remains of their 
órden religioso y en el órden splendid aqueducts still exist. 
politico.' . . . C La unidad reli- Hoskins' Spain, vol. i. pp. 120, 
giosa era necesaria en el suelo 125, 291, 292. Compare Spaill 
español.' Janer, Condicion Social by an American, vol. ii. p. J] 2 
VOL. II. K K 
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paper, were almost confined to them. u8 By their e
- 
pulsion, all this was destroyed at a blow, and most or 
it was destroyed for ever. For, the Spanish Christians 
considered such pursuits beneath their dignity. In 
their judgment, war and religion were the only two 
avocations worthy of being followed. To fight for the 
king, or to enter tho Church wag honourable; but 
everything- else ,,
as nlean and sordid} 49 \\1lCn, there- 
fore, the .lloriscoes .were thrust out of Spain, there was 
no one to fill their place; arts and manufactures either 
degenerated, or were entirely lost, and immense regions 
of arable land were left uncultivated. Some of the 
richest parts of Valencia and Granada ,vere so ne- 
glected, that means were wanting to feed even the 
scanty population which remained the1'e)50 \V11ole 


with L' Estat de l' Espagne, Ge- 
nè\"e, 1681, p. 399. 
HS Compare JaneT, Oondicion 
de los .J/oriscos, pp. 47, 48, 
 ith 
Oampomanes, Apl'lldice á la Edu- 
cacion Popular, vol. iii. p. xxii., 
and DunÜp's J[emoirs, vol. i. 
p. 13. 
1411 The more sensible among 
the Spaniards notice, with regret, 
this national contempt for every 
form of useful industry. See 
Campomanes, EducacWn Popu- 
lar, p. 128, find Sempere, J.1/0- 
narchie &pagnole, vol. ii. pp. 
277, 278. A traveller in Spain 
in 16G9, says of the people, 'ils 
méprisent tellement Ie travail, 
que la plûpart des artisans sont 
étrangers.' Voyagea faits en 
divers Temps par J/. Jf****, 
Amsterdam, 1700, p. 80. An- 
other tra,eller, between 1693 
and 1695, say:;, thAY 'trunk it 
below the dignity of a Spaniard 
to labour Rnd provide for tlw 
future.' Travl/s by a Gmtle- 
man (by Bromley?), London, 
1702, p. 35. A third observer, 
in 1679, .1SbUreS us that 'iJs 


souffrent plus aisément Ia faim 
et Ies autres Docessitez de la vie, 
que de tra\'"ailler, disE'nt - iIs, 
comme des mercenaires, ce qui 
n'apparticnt qu'à des esclaves.' 
D'Aubzoy, Relation du Voyage 
it Espagne, Lyon, 1693, vol. ii. 
pp. 369, 370. :For further illus- 
trations of this, see Labat, Voy- 
ages z, E...pagne, Paris, 1730, 
'\"01. i. pp. 285, 286. Capmany, 
Qiiestiones Criticas, pp. 43, 49, 
50. Labord 's Spain, vol. i. p. I. 
Ranke's Spanish Empire, p. 103. 
Towllsenit 8 Journey throlJgh 
Spain, ,01. ii. pp. 2iO, 2 u. 
uo 'Pudo, pues, decirse con 
razon de nu(stra patria, que de 
Arabia Foliz se habia convertido 
en Arabia Dc
ierta, Y de Valen- 
cia. en particular, que el bel10 
jardin de España so habia COD- 
vertidu en pård.mo seco y J(>81u- 
cido. Dejose én brc'\"'e scntir en 
todas partes el azote del hambre ; 
y al alegre bullicio de IRS po- 
blaciones sucedió d molancólico 
sllencio de lOB despoblaJos, y at 
frecuente cru/ar de 109 labr&- 
dores y trajinero8 por 108 camino. 
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dIstricts ,,,ere suddenly deserted, and down to the 
present day have never been repeopled. These soli- 
tudes gave refuge to smugglers and brigands, who 
succeeded the industrious inhabitants formerly occupy- 
rug them; and it is said, that from the expulsion of the 

Ioriscoes is to be dated the existence of those organized 
bands of robbers, which, after this period, became the 
scourge of Spain, and which no subsequent government 
has been able entirely to extirpate. 151 
To these disastrous consequences, others were added, 
of a different, and, if possible, of a still more serious 
kind. The victory gained by the Church increased 
both her power and her reputation. During the rest 
of the seventeenth century, not only were the interests 
of the clergy deemed superior to the interests of laymen, 
but the interests of laymen were scarcely thought of. 
rrhe greatest men, ,vith hardly an exception, became 
ecclesiastics, and all temporal considerations, all view.s 
of earthly policy, "'ere despised and set at nought. 
No one inquired; no one doubted; no one presumeù 
to ask if all this was right. The minds. of men suc- 
cumbed and were prostrate. While every other 
country was advancing, Spain alone ,vas receding. 


siguió el peligroso encuentro funcste mot, despoblado; en mille 
do los salteadores que los infes- en
roits 130 nature sam"age a., re 
taban, abrigåndose en las ruinas prIS 130 place des cultures. Etu- 
de los pueblos desiertos.' Janer, diez 130 direction des despoblados, 
Condicion de los }'loriscos, p. 100. ct consultez les registres des com- 
See also Dunlop's .Z'tlimoirs, vol. mis
aires de l'expulsiun, ,ous 
i. p. 16. Campumanes says, 'El verrez presque toujours que l('s 
gran númpro de artA:'sanos, que families morisques couvraiûnt 
sa.lieron con la expulsion de los ces solitudes. Leur patrimoine 
moriscos, ca.us6 un golpe mortal abandonnå forma. Ie domaine des 
å. las manufacturas, y á. Is. ,oleurs, qui établirent avec un' 
1 abran za.' Apendice á La Educa- sorte de sécurité leurs corrí'spon- 
cion Popular, vol. i. p. 13. .And dancE's effrontées à. travers tOutA 
p. 268. 'EI punto de decadcncia l'Et-.pagne. Le brigandage s'or- 
<It nuestras manufacturas, puede ganisa comme une profession 
fixarse desde el año de 1609, en ordinu.ire; et la contrebande, c;a 
que tubu principio la expulsion compagne, le\'"a Ie front avec dU- 
de los l\Iori
cos.' ta.nt d'u.udac{', autant de succès.' 
I
I 'Sur la carte d'E"pagne, Circourt, l/Ù;{oire des Ârabcs 
en mille {'nùroits est inscrit ce d} Espagne, ,01. iii. pp. 227, 228. 
]tx2 
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Every other country 'was making some addition to 
Inlow ledge, creating Rome art, or enlarging somo 
science. Spain, numbed into a death-like torpor, RpelI- 
hound and entranced by the accursed superstition 
which preyed on her strength, presented to Europe a. 
Rolitary instance of constant decay. For her, no hope 
remained; and, before the close of the seventeenth 
century, the only question was, by whose hanùs the 
blow should be struck, which would dismelnber that 
once nilghty empire, whose shado,v had covered the 
world, and whose vast remains ,yere imposing even in 
their ruin. 
To indicate the different Rteps which mark the 
decline of Spain would be harùly possible, since even 
the Spaniards, ,vho, when it was too late, were stung 
with shame, have abstained from writing what would 
only be the history of their own humiliation; so that 
there is no detailed account of the "wTctched reigns of 
Philip IV. and Charles II., which together comprise a. 
period of nearly eighty years.1 52 Some facts, however, 


1&2 I Declinó pues muy sen- volumes of his History of Spain. 
siblemente 130 vasta. monarquia, y which conta.in the reigns of 
callaron atonitos los historia- Philip IV. and Cbar1cs II. Of 
rlores, como huyendo la necesid'ld this work, I have no desire to 
de traer á 130 memoria 10 que speak dÜ,rc
pectfully; on the 
,'eian y apenas creian. Enmu- contrary, it is impossible to r('ad 
deció pues la. histoci3 de España. it without intcrc:,t, on account of 
ün los dos reyn
 de Felipe tho admirable cle,U'ness with 
IV. y Carlos II. yiondo conti- which the different topics are 
nuaba nuestra decadencia, hasta arranged, and also on account of 
quooar España 301 ni\'"el de los its bea.utiful style, which reminds 
menos poderosos Estados de us of the brst days of Cabtilian 
Europa. Este silencio nos ha pri- prose. nut I feel constrained to 
vado de saber no Bolo lag cau-;as 8aY, that, 8.B a historJ, and es- 
de nuehtra dccadencia, sino peciaUy as a history which 
tambien de los 8contecimientos undertakes to investigate the 
civiles y militares del siglo xvii.' 
uses of the decline of Spain, it 
Orti::, Comperzdio d la Historia is a comp1
te fai1ure. In the 
dt España, vol. TI., Prologo, p. i. first pla.ce, 1\1. Lafuente hn.s not 
Xu attempt was made to supply emancipated him
e1f from thos(II 
the deficÌency complained of by ,.ery prejudices to whrch the de- 
Ortiz, until 18.j6, when ::\1. La- cline of his country is owing. 
fuente publi!'hoo, in "'\[adrid, And, in the second place, hf' Ju

, 
the sixteenth and se\'"enteenth particularly in the reigns of 
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1 have been able to collect, and they are very signifi- 
cant. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
tbe population of )Iadrid was estimated to be 400,000 ; 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, less than 
200,000.1 63 Seville, one of the richest cities in Spain, 
possessed in the sixteenth century upwards of sixteen 
thousand looms, which gave employment to a hundred 
and thirty thou sand persons. 1M By the reign of Philip 
Philip IV. and Charles II., not century, an extraordinary dimi- 
used sufficient diligence in nution in the population of the 
searching for materials for study- capital was ineritable. Indeed, 
ing the economical changes a contemporary of Charles II. 
through which Spain has passed. states that in 1699, :Madrid had 
Looking too intently at the snr- only 150,000 inhabitants. J.lfé- 
face, he mistakes symptoms for moirls de Louville, Paris, 1818, 
causes; so that the re.al history vol. i. p. 72. This account is 
of the Spanish people every where taken from 'un mémoire manu- 
escapes his grasp. As the object scrit, en langue espagnole, trouvé 
to which my studies are directed, dans les papiers du marquis de 
compels me to contemplate affairs Louville.' p. 67. 
from a larger and more general 154 Capmany (QiÚstiones Cri- 
point of "iew than he has done, ticas, p. 30), who seems to have 
it naturally happens that the written his able, but not very 
conclusions at which we arrive accurate, work for the express 
are very different; but I wish purpose of concealing the decline 
to bear my testimony, whatever of his country, has ginm these 
it may be worth, to the great figures erroneously. l\Iy infor- 
merit of his book as a work of mation is deri'\"ed from an official 
art, though, as a work of science, report made in 1701, by the 
jt appears to me that he has trade - corporations (' g-remios') 
dlectcd nothing, and has thrown of Seville. 'Fijan 130 époc<1. de 
110 new light on the real history la. ruilla de nucstras fábricas 
of that unfortunate, albeit once desde el reynado de Felipe II. y 

plendid, nation, of which his añaden "haber l1egado á tener 
eloquence, his learning, and his solo en esta ciudad HI arte mayor, 
::.aste, make him one of the chief- y menor do 130 sede, el númcro de 
est ornaments. mas de diez y seis mil telares, y 
151 See Dunlop's ]f,[emtJirs, vol. se ocupaball en los cxercicios 
ii. p. 320; and the int<<.resting adhercntcs á. [.I, mus de cicnto 
calculations in Uztari::, Theorica treinta mil personas de amll(J8 
'!I Practú:a de Com reiD, l\I, a.drid sexos.'" Campomanes, Apcndice 
1757, folio, pp. 35, 36. Owing á la Edllcacicm Pupular, vol. i. 
to thc ignorance which formerly p. 473, Madrid, 1775. See alBo 
prevailed rcsþecting statistics, Uztariz, 771eorica y Pract'Ü:a de 
tmch estimates are necc!-lsari1y Com reiD, p. 14, 'diez y seis mil 

mpcrfect ; but, after the dC:iola- tclare8;' where, ho\\ever, no 
tion of Spain in tho sc\'('nt<.'('nth authority is quoted. 
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V., these sixteen thousand looms had dwindled away 
to less than three hundred; 1M and, in a report which 
the Cort('s made to Philip IV., in 1662, it is stated that 
the city contained only a quarter of its former number 
of inhabitants, and that even the vines and olives cuI. 
rivated in its neighbourhood, and which comprised a 
consiùerable part of its wealth, ,vcre almost entirely 
neglected 156 Toledo, in the middle of the sixteenth 
centu.ry, had upwards of fifty 'woollen manufactories; 
in 1GS5, it had only thirteen, almost the whole of the 
trade haVIng been carried away by the 1.Ioriscoes, and 
established at Tunis. 167 Owing to the same cause, thp 
art of manufacturing silk, for 'which Toledo was cele. 
brated, ,vas entirely lost, and nearly forty thou
and 
persons, who depended on it, \vere deprived of thcir 
means of support. 158 Other branches of industry 
shared the same fate. In the sixteenth century, anù 
early in the seventeenth, Spain enjoyed great repute 
for the manufacture of gloves, which were made in 
enormous quantities, and shipped to many parts, being 
particularly valued in England and France, and being 
also exported to the Indies. But :1Iartinez de 1Iata, 
who "Tote in the year 1655, assures us that at that 
time this source of wealth had disappeared; the manu- 
facture of gloves having quite ceased, though formerly, 


us C EI princi pal origen y 
causa de que lOB 16,000 telarcs 
de seda, lana, oro y plata, que se 
contaban en Sevilla, se haUen oy 
reducidos á menos de 300.' 
Uztariz, The()T'ica de Comercio. 
p. 243. 
156 S('mpere, }'lonarchie Espa- 
gnole, vol. ii. p. 52, who refers to 
the report of the Cortes published 
by Alonso :N uñez de Castro. 
157 Laborde's Spain, vol. i'\". p. 
338, where it is also said, that 
Tunis became, in consequence of 
the expulsion of the ::\Ioriscoes, 
famous for the manufacture of 
caps, which C were subsequently 


imitated at Orleans.' Compare, 
on the cap - manufactories of 
Tunis, a note in Campomanes, 
Apendice, á la Educacion Popular, 
vol. iv. p. 249. 
158 C Tolède, où se mf'ttail'nt 
en æuvre 435,000 liITes do soif:>, 
avait déjà. perdu ce travail, qui 
suffisait autrefois à. l'existencp de 
38,484: personnes. La popula- 
tion de cette ,,"ille a'\"ait éprouvé 
un tiers de diminution, et vingt- 
cinq maisons de ses families les 
plus illustres éta:1ent p.lssét>s 
dans Ie domaine de divers cou- 
'\"ens.' SClllpere, J..)follar
hic E,. 
pagnole, vol. ii. p. 50. 
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he says, it had existed in every city in Spain}59 In 
the once-flourishing province of Castile, every thing 
was going to ruin. Even Segovia lost its manufac- 
tures, and retained nothing but the memory of its 
former 'wealth. 160 The decay of Burgos was equally 
rapid; the trade of that famous city perished; and the 
deserted streets and empty houses formed such a 
picture of desolatiOll, that a contemporary, struck by 
the havoc, emphaticRlly declared that Burgos had lost 
every thing except its name. 161 In other districts, the 


159 See his interesting essay, 
reprinted in the appendix to 
Campomanes, \'"01. iv. p. 251. He 
says, I La fábrica de los guantes, 
que tenian pocos años ha todas 
las ciudades de estos reynos para 
pI consumo de España y las In- 
dias, era muy considerable; y 
se ha destruido, despues que se 
dió entrada al con sumo ue 
guantes estrangeros.' Such a 
statement, made by a contempo- 
rary, is unimpeachable; but the 
reason hp assigns is inadequate. 
160 Segovia, as it appeared in 
1659, is thus described in Boise!, 
Journal du Voyage d' Espagne, 
Paris, 1669, 4to. p. 186: · Au- 
tresfois, cette ville qui paroist 
assez grande, estoit fort riche, 
tant à cause que les rois de Cas- 
tille y demeuroient, qu'à cause 
du grand commerce des laines et 
jes beaux draps qui s'y faisoientj 
mais à présent Ie trafic n'y est 
plus, et on n'y fait plus que fort 
peu de draps, de sorte que la 
viU(' est presque désert (,t fort 
pauTI'e. Une marque de sa pau- 
vrcté, du mauvais ordre d'Es- 
pagm', et du peu de pré'\"oyance 
des Espagnols (quoy qu'on dise 
de leu r flE'gme), c' est que 1(' jour 
que j'y arrh"ay jusques à deux 
heures après midy il n'y avoit 
pomt en de pain en toute In. ,ille, 


et ils ne s'en étonnoient point.' 
The decline of the silk and wool 
manufactures of Segovia is also 
noticed by l\Iartinez de la Nata, 
who wrote in 1650. See his 
IJos IJiscursos, edited by Canga, 
Dladrid, 1794, p. 8. Sail}t Simon, 
who was there in 1722, says, ' A 
l'égard de leurs laines, j'en vis 
les manufactures à Ségovie qui 
me parurent peu de chose et fort 
tombées de leur ancienne réputa- 
tion.' ltlémoires du IJuc de Saint 
Simon, yo!. xxxvii. p. 230, ParIs, 
1841. Segovia used to be famous 
for the beautiful colour of its 
cloth, the dye of which was ta.ken 
from a shell-fish found in the 
'Vest Indies, and is supposed to 
be the same as the purpura of 
the ancients. See a note in 
IJillon's Spain, Dublin, 1781, 
pp. 19, 20. . 
161 Such is the language of a 
Spaniard in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 'Forque 
á la ciudad de Burgos, cabeza de 
Castil1a, no Ie ha qucdado sino 
el nombre, ni aun vestigios de 
sus ruinas; reducida la grandeza 
do sus tratos, Prior, y C6nsules, 
y ordenanza.s para 180 conservar 
cion de ellos, á 600 vecinos, q11f 
conscrvanel nombre y lustre de 
aqu('lIa Ilntigua. y noble ciudad 
6 . ' 
que encerr en Sl mas de seis 
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results w'ere equally fatal. The beautiful provinces of 
the south, richly endo,ved by nature, had formerly 
been so wealthy, that their contributions alone sufficed, 
in time of need, to replenish the imperial treasury; but 
they no\v deteriorated" ith such rapidity, that, by thl' 
year 1640, it ,vas found hardly possible to impose a tax 
on them \vhich 'wolllcl be productive. '62 During the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, matters became 
still worse, and the poverty and ,vretchedness of the 
people surpass all description. In the villages near 
1\Iadrid, the inhabitants were literally famishing; and 
those farmers ,vho had a stock of food refused to sell 


mil, sin 18 gente Buelta, natural, 
y forastera.' Campomanes, Apen- 
dice á la Ed ucacion , vol. i. p. 
453, ::\Iadrid, 1765. An intelli- 
gent Dutchman, who visited 
Spain in 1665, says of Burgos, 
· elle 8 esté autrefois fort rnar- 
chande, mais depuis peu, eUe a. 
presque perùu tout son com- 
merce.' Aarsens de S07nmer- 
dyck, Voyage à' Espagne. Paris, 
1665, 4to. p. 16. To me, it cer- 
tainlyappears that fëwÌß of this 
sort have more to do with the 
real history of Spain than the 
details of kings, and treaties, 
and battles, which the Spanish 
historians love to accumulate. 
162 · Could contribute little to 
the exigencies of the state.' 
Dunlop's It[cmnirs, vol. i. p. 285. 
Compare Lanu:ntos Apologéticos, 
j n Dos Discursos, edit. Canga, 
)1adrid, 1794, p. 82, on the state 
of things in '10 mas fértil de 
Andalucia.' The government 
first b
came alive to all this 
when it found that no more 
money could be wrung from the 
people. In 1\Iay 1667, a council 
of state, convoked by the queen, 
rf'ported that · quant aux res- 
sources qu'on voudrait tirer de 


l'Espagne, sous forme de dons 
volontaires ou autrement, Ie 
conseil estime qu'il est bien diffi- 
cile d'imposer aux peuples des 
charges nouvellE's;' and in No- 
vember of that same Jear, at 
another meeting of the council, 
a memoir was drawn up, stating 
that 'depuis Ie règne de Don 
Ferdinand Ie Catholique jusqu'à 
ce jour, la monarchie d'Espagne 
ne B'est pas encore '\"Ue si près 
de sa ruille, si épuisée, si dénuée 
des ressources nécef:sairE's pour 
faire face à un grand péril.' See 
('xtracts from the proceedings of 
the Councils, pub1ished, for, I 
belie'\"e, the first time, by M. 
. ::\Iignet, in his NigocÜltions rela- 
tÏl'es à La Succ
sion å Espagne, 
vol. ii. pp. 124,601, Paris, 1835, 
4 to. See also, in the Bame 
valuablE' work, vol. ii. p. 127, a 
letter to Louis XIV., from his 
ambassador at :\Iadrid, dated 
2nd June, IG67, and stating that 
· r extrémité est ici si grande 
quïl Be fait une contribution 
volontaire de tous lea particulierti 
que l'on appelle dona t ivo, pour 
fournir quclque argent présent 
pour IE's n
ctssité!:l publiqul's.' 
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it, because, much as they needed money, they were ap- 
prellensive of seeing their families perish around them. 
The consequence ,vas, that the capital was in danger 
of being starved; and ordinary threats producing no 
effect, it was found necessary, in IG64, that the Presi- 
dent of Castile, with an armed force, and accompanied 
by the public executioner, should visit the adjacent 
villages, and compel the inhabitants to bring their sup- 
plies to the markets of 
Iadrid.163 All over Spain, the 
same destitution prevailed. That once rich and 
prosperous country was covered with a rabble of 
monks and clergy, ,vhose insatiate rapacity absorbed 
the little wealth yet to be found. Hence it happened, 
that the government, though almost penniless, could 
obtain no supplies. The tax-gatherers, urged to make 
up the deficiency, adopted the most desperate expe- 
dients. They not only seized the beds and all the 
furniture, but they unroofed the houses, and sold the 
materials of the roof, for whatever they would fetch. 
The inhabitants were forced to fly; the fields were left 
uncultivated; vast multitudes died from want and ex- 
posure; entire villages were deserted; and in many of the 
towns, upwards of two-thirds of the houses were, by 
the end of the seventeenth century, utterly destroyed. 164 


163 In 1664, Sir Richard Fan- 
shawe writf'S from !\Iadrid to 
Secretary Bennet, 'Since my 
last to you, of yesterday, the 
President of Castile, ha'\"ing, by 
the king's special and angry 
command, gone forth to the 
neighbouring villages, attended 
with the hangman, and what- 
soever else of terror incidE'nt to 
his place and derogatory to his 
person, the markets in this town 
begin to be furnished again plen- 
tifullyenough.' ltfenzoirs of La
!I 
lànshawe, written b.1f herselJ
 
edit. London, 1830, p. 291. 
161 Nothing but the precise 
.and uncontra.dicted evidence of 
a. contemporary \\itness could 


make such things credible. In 
1686, Alvarez Osorio y Redin 
wrote his IJiscursos. They were 
published in 1687 and 1688 ; 
they were reprinted at ]'Iadrjd 
in 1775; and from the reprint, 
pp. 345-348, I extract the fol- 
lowing particulars : ' Es precit'o 
decir con la mayor bre'\"edad, quo 
pide 01 asunto, en la forma que 
los comil:iionantes continuamento 
están saqueando todos los lu- 
gares, con capa de servir á V.M. 
Entran en elIos, intiman sus 
comisiones á las justicias, y el1a
 
If's suplican, tengan misericordia. 
de los moradores, que estan CO!l 
mucha necesidnd. Y Im'go que 
toman el uso, dicen: que å ellos 
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In the midst of these calamities, the spirit and 
energy of Spain were extinguished. In every depart. 
ment, all power and life disappeared. The Spanish 
troops were defeated at Rocroy in 1643; and several 
writers ascribe to that battle the destruction of 
the military reputation of Spain. 165 This, however, 
was only one of many symptoms. 166 In 1656, it was 


no lcs toea dispensar en hacer 
gracias: que traon orden de co- 
brar con todo rigor las can tidades, 
que deben 105 lugares ; y tambien 
dicen han de cobrar sus salarios. 
Y se van entrando por las casas 
de los pobres I abradores , y de- 
más vecinos; y con mucha cuenta 
y razon, les quitan el poco dine- 
ro, que tienen: y á los que 
no tienen, les sacan prcndas: y 
donde no las hallan, lesquitan las 
pobres camas, en que duermen: 
y Be detienen en '\"ender las pren- 
das, todo el tiempo que pueden.' 
. . . 'Los saquéos refcridos ,-an 
continuando, obligando á los 
mas vecinos de los lugarcs, á que 
øe vayan huyendo de sus casas, 
dcxando baldias sus haciendas de 
campo; y los cobradores no 
tienen lástima de todas estas 
miserias, y asolaciones, como si 
('ntráran en lugares de enemigos. 
Las casas, que hallan \"acias, si 
hay quien se las compre, las 
'\"enden: y quando no pueden 
venderlas, las quitan los texados ; 
y venden la texa, y madera por 
qualquier dinero. Con esta de- 
struicion general, no han quedado 
en pie en los lugares la tercera 
parte de casas, y han muerto 
de necesidad gran multitud de 
personas. Con 10 qual los lu- 
garps no tienen la mitad de fa- 
milias, que antiguamente habia 
en España. Y si no se pone 
remedio á todo refcrido, será 


preciso. que la vengan á poblar de 
otros Reynoso' 
165 'AlIi acab6 aquella. an- 
tigua milicia española que desde 
el tiempo de los reyes católicos 
habia ganado tan gloriosos tri- 
unfos, Biendo el terror de sus 
enemigos.' Tapia, Oivilizacion 
Española, vol. iii. p. 150, Ma- 
drid, 1840. ' La batalla de Roc- 
roy, en que el jóven Condé 
recogió los laureles con que 
engalanó la dorado cuna del 
niño Luis XIV., aca.bó con la 
reputacion que aun habian podi- 
do ir conseITando los '\"iejos 
tercios españoles de Flandres.' 
Lafwnte, Historia de España, 
T01. x'\"Íi. p. 368, Madrid, 1856. 
166 In the Clarendon Statr 
Papers, '\"01. i. p. 275, Oxford., 
1767, folio, I find a letter written 
by Hopton to Secretary 'Vi nde- 
bank, dated l\iadrid, 31st ::\Iay, 
1635. The author of this official 
communication gives an account 
of the Spanish troops just raised, 
and says, 'I ha'\"e obser'\"ed thrse 
levies, and I find the horses are 
so weak, as the most of them will 
never be able to go to the rendez- 
vous, and those very hal'(lly 
gotten, the infantry so unwilling 
to sel"\""e, as they are carried like 
galley-sla'\"e8, in chains, which 
serves not the turn, '3.nd so fat' 
short of the number that was 
proposed, as thE'Y come not to 
one of three.' This was eight 
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proposed to fit out a small fleet; but the fisheries on the 
coast had so declined, that it was found impossible to 
procure sailors enough to man even the few ships 
which were required. 167 The charts which had been 


years before the battle of Rocroy ; 
after it, matters became rapidly 
worse. A letter from Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde to Secretary Nicholas, 
dated Madrid, 18th March, 1649- 
50, states, that Spanish' affairs 
are really in huge disorder, and 
capable of being rendered almost 
desperate;' and another letter, 
on 14th April, 1650, C if some 
miracle do not preserve them, 
this crown must be speedily de- 
stroyed.' Olarendon State Pa- 
pers, vol. iü. pp. 13, 17, Oxford, 
1786. An official Report on the 
N ether1ands, presented to Louis 
XIV. in 1665, declares that the 
Dutch ' considered Spain so 
wpakened, as to be out of con- 
dition to renew the war within 
the next one hundred years.' 
Baumer's History of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Oentu- 
ries, ülustrated by Original Docu- 
ments, London, 1835, vol. i. p. 
237. See also Mignet, Négocia- 
t ions relatives à la Succession 
it Espa.qne, Paris, 1835 - 184:2, 
4to. vol. i. pp. 37, 38, 314, 315, 
vol. iii. p. 684, vol. iv. p. 218; and 
E Estat de f Espagne, Genève, 
1681, pp. 83, 271. c L'Espagne 
faisant en nos jours plus 
de pitié que de peur à ceux 
qu'elle a tenus long-terns dans 
une crainte perpétuelle, et dans 
une respectueuse vénération.' 
. . . 'Aussi peut-on dire que 
les Espagnols qui étoie!1t autre- 
fois des lions, ou des véritables 
hommes et illcomparables en 
valeur, sont maintenant des cerfs, 
ou dos femmes, et en fin des por- 


sonnes peu propres å la guerre.' 
And finally, the Spanish ex- 
planation of all this in Yañez, 

fem
s,Prologo,pp.148, 149, 
Madrid, 1723. 'La 
Ionarquia 
de España, cuya decadencia la 
avia yá Dios decretado desde el 
año de 1621,' &c.; blasphe- 
mously ascribing to the Al- 
mighty, what was the result of 
their own folly, and obstinately 
shutting their eyes to the real 
cause of their ruin. 
167 'A century ago, Spain had 
been as supreme at sea as on 
land; her ordinary naval force 
was 140 galleys, which were the 
terror both of the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic. But now' (1656), 
'in consequence of the decline of 
commerce and fisheries on the 
coast, instead of the numerous 
squadrons of the Dorias and 
Mendozas, which were wont to 
attend the movements of the 
first great John of Austria and 
the Emperor Charles, the prE.'sent 
High - Admiral of Spain, and 
favourite son of its monarch, 
put to sea with three wretched 
gallie p , which, with difficulty, 
escaped from some Algerine cor- 
sairs, and were afterwards nearly 
shipwrecked on t'te coast of 
Africa.' Dunlop's ltfcmoirs, vol. 
i. p. 549. In 1663, '11 n'y avait 
à Cadix ni vaisseaux ni galèrcs 
en état d'aller en mer. Lea 
J\faures insulta.ient audaciE.'uso- 
ment lcs côtes de l' Andalousie, 
et prenaient impun6ment les 
barques qui se hasardaient à une 
lieue de la rade. Le due 
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nlade, were either lost or neglected; and the ignol"3.lJce 
of tho Spanish pilots becamo so notorious, that no OIle 
was willing to trust them. 168 As to the military 
scrvice, it i
 stated, in an account of Spain, laie in the 
seventeenth century, that most of the troops had 
deserted their colours, and that the few ,vho were faith.. 
ful were clothed in rags, received no pay, and were 
dying of hunger. 169 Another account describes this 


d'Albuquerque, qui commandait 
les forces na,.ales, se plaignait 
hautement de Ia position hu- 
miliante dans laquelle on Ie lais- 
f:>ait. n avait demandé avec in- 
stance qu' on lui donnåt des mat:e- 
lots et des soldata pour rnettre 
sur les '\"aisscaux; mais 10 Comte 
de Castrillo, président du Conseil 
de Finances (de la hac
nda) 
avait déclaré qu'il n'avait ni 
argent, ni la possibilité d'en 
trouver, E't conseillait de renoncer 
à l'armée na'\"ale.' M(qmt, Né- 
gociationsrelativ sà la Succession 
tl Espagne, vol. i. pp. 315, 316, 
Paris, 1835, 4to. from contempo- 
rary manuscripts. Even in 1648, 
Spain had I become so feeble in 
point of naval affairs as to be 
obliged to hire Dutch vessels for 
carrying on her American com- 
merce.' Macpherson's Annals 
of Comm ce, vol. ii. p. 435, 
London, 180':;, 4to. And, to 
complete the chain of evidence, 
there is a Iptter in tbe Clarendon 
State Papers, vol. ii. p. 86, Ox- 
ford, 1773, folio, written from 
Madrid in June 1640, stating 
tbat, ' For ships they have few, 
mariners fewer, landsmen not so 
many as they need, and, by all 
signs, money not at a.ll that can 
be spared.' The history of 
Spain during this period never 
having becn written, I am com- 
pelled, in my own justification, 


to give these and similar pas- 
sages with a fulness which I fear 
will weary some readers. 
118 And when they did, it waä 
to their own cost, as Stanhope 
found, at the beginning of his 
career as British minister to the 
court of Madrid, in 1690. See 
his letter to Lord Shrewsbury, 
in It!ahon's Spain under Cllarles 
IL, London, 1840, p. 3. '\Ve 
were forced into a small port, 
called Ferrol, three h:agucs shurt 
of the Groyne, and, by the igno- 
rance of a Spanish pilot, our 
ships fell foul one with another, 
and the admiral's ship was on 
ground for some hours, but got 
off clear without any damage.' 
Indeed, the Spanish seamcn, 
once the boldest and most skil- 
ful navigators in the world, so 
degenerated, that, ea.rly in the 
eighteenth century, we find it 
stated as a matter of course, tbat 
I to form the Spaniard to mo.rine 
affairs, is transporting them into 
unknown countries.' The His- 
tory of Cardinal Alberoni, Lon- 
don, 1719, p. 267. 
1. I Le l eu de soldata qui 
résistaient h désertion, étaiont 
Vêtu8 de haillons, sans soldo, 
sans pain.' M'moiru cù Lou- 
vilk, edit. Paris, 1818: '.01. i. p. 
72. I Dans l'ét.&t le pluB misé- 
rable.' p. 43. Comparo Lafuente, 
in the reign of Philip IV. 
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once mighty kingdom as utterly unprotected; the 
frontier towns tmgarrisoned; the fortifications dilapi. 
dated and crumbling away; the magazines without 
ammunition; the arsenals empty; the workshops unem. 
ployed; and even the art of building ships entirely 
lost. 170 
While the country at large was thus languishing-, as 
if it hfAd been stricken by some mortal distemper: the 
most horrible scenes .were occnrring in the capital, 
nnder the eyes of the sovereign. The inhabitants of 

radrid were starving; and the arbitrary measures 
,vhich had been adopted to snpply them lvith food, 
could only produce temporary relief. 
Iany persons 
fell down in the streets exhausted, and died 'v here they 
fell; others ",yere seen in the public highway evidently 
dying, but no one had wherewithal to feed them. At 
length the people became desperate, and threw off all 
control. In 1680, not only the workmen of ltladrid, but 
large numbers of the tradesmen, organized themselves 
into bands, broke open private houses, and robbed and 
murdereù the inhabitants in the face of day.171 During 


(Hi"toria, \"01. X\"Ì. p. 519), 'los 
soldados peleaban andrajosos y 
medio dosnudos;' and D'Aulnoy, 
ill 1679 (Relation dlt Voyage 
cl' Espagne, vol. i. p. 168), 'II est 
rare que dans tout un régiment, 
il se trou\"e deux soldats qui 
ayent plus d'une chemise.' 
170 'Ruinosos los muros de 
sus fortalezas, aun tenia Barce- 
lona aLiorta
 las brechas, que 
hizo el duque de Vendoma; y 
desde Rosas hasta Cadiz, no 
habia Alc<"1.zar, ni Castillo, no 
solo presidiado, pero ni montada 
au artilleria. La misma negli- 
gencia se n.dmiraba en los puertos 
de Vizcaya, y Galicia; no tenian 
:os almazenes sus prorisiones, 
f.1.ltaban fundidores de armas, y 
las que habia, eran de ningun 
uso. V n.cios los arsenalos y 
ß.rtillero
, se habia olvidado el 


arte de construir na\"cs, y no 
tenia el Rey mas que las desti- 
nadas al comercio de Indias, y 
algunos galeones; seis g1\.leras, 
consumidas del tiempo, y del 
ocio, se ancoraban en Cartagena.' 
Bacallar, Oomentarios de la 
Guerra de Espm1a, \"01. i. p. 43. 
Another oye-witness describes 
'the best fortresses consisting of 
ruined walls, mounted with hore 
and there a rusty cannon, and 
the man thought an ahle engi- 
neer who knew how to fire them.' 
Rippl'1'da's lIcmoirs, second edi- 
tion, London, 1740, p. 227. 
171 Ðunlop's 1fcmoirs, '\"01. ii. 
pp. 224, 225. In 1680, JIadame 
de Villar
, the 
 ife of the 
French Ambassador, writos from 
.Madrid, that such was the stAte 
of nffil.irs there, that her hus- 
band thought it ßd\"i
aLle th1l.t 
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the remaining twenty years of the seventeenth centur} , 
the capital was in a state, not of insurrection, but of 
anarchy. Society w'as loosened, and seemed to be 
resolving itself into its elements. To use tho emphatic 
language of a contemporary, liberty and restraint were 
equally unkno,vn. 172 The ordinary functions of tho 
executive government 'were suspended. The police of 

Iadrid, unable to obtain the arrears of their pay, dis- 
banded, and gave themselves up to rapine. Nor did 
there seem any means of remedying these evils. The 
exchequer was empty, and it was impossible to re- 
plenish it. Such ,vas the poverty of the court, that 
money ,vas ,vanting to pay the wages of the kin
's 
private servants, and to meet the daily expenses of his 
household. 173 In IG!)3, payment was suspended of every 


she should return home. LeUrcs de 
....
fadame de Villars, Amsterdam, 
1759, p. 169. A letter written 
by the Danish ambassador in 
1677, describes e't"ery house in 
Madrid as regularly armed from 
top to bottom; 'de haut en 
bas.' _lfignd, l;égociations re- 
latives à la Succe.s:1ion, T"01. iT". 
p. 638, Paris, 1842, 4to. The 
deaths from st..a.ITation are said 
to ha't"e been particularly nume- 
rous in Andalusia.. See Tapia, 
Civili:acion Espaiiola, vol. iii. p. 
167. 'En Andalucia especial- 
mente moria mucha gents de 
hambre, y el consulado de Se- 
"ilia ennó una diputacion para 
reprcsentar que aqueUa ciudad 
lut.bia quedado reducida á. la 
cuarta. parte de 18. poblacion que 
haùia tenido cineuenta años 
antes.' On the state of the 
people generally, in 1680, com- 
pare Lcttrcs de Villars, pp. 146, 
152, 161. 
172 'Point de libert.és et point 
de frein. Jflm. d Louville, 
vol. i. p. 68. 
UI · In 1681, the l;-"rench am- 


bassadress writes from :lIn.drid, 
· J e ne vous parle point de In. 
misère de ce royaume. La faim 
est jusques dans Ie palais. 
J'étois hier avec huit ou dix 
camaristes, ct La Moline, qui 
disoient qu'il y avoit fort long- 
tems qu'on ne leur donnoit plus 
ni pain ni \"ia.nde. Aux écuries 
du roi et de la reine, de même 
Lcttres de Madame La Marqui
ð 
d
 Villars, Amsterdam, 1759, 
pp. 216, 217. The year aftcr 
Charles II. died: '11 n'y avoit 
pas de fonds pour les choses les 
plus nécessaires, pour la cuisine, 
r écurie, les '\"alets de piod,' &c. 
....
[illot, Mémoires du Due de 
1:.
oaüLes, vol. ii. p. 26, cd. Pctitot, 
Paris, 1828. Among other 
reckless expedients, the currency 
was so depreciaud, that, in a 
letter from :Martin to Dr. Frazer, 
dated Madrid, 
Iarch 6th, 1680, 
we hear of 'the fall of moncy to 
one fourth part of its former 
T"alue.' _1fiscellany of ill Spal- 
ding Club, vol. v. p. 187, Aber- 
deen, 410. 1852. 
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Iife- pension; and all officers and ministers of the crown 
were mulcted of one-third of their salaries}74 Nothing, 
ho,vever, could alTest the mischief. Famine and poverty 
continued to increase; 175 and, in 1699, Stanhope, the 
British minister then residing in 
Iadrid, writes, that 
never a day passed in which people were not killed in 
the streets scufHing for bread; that his own secretary 
had seen five women stifled to death by the crowd 
before a bakehouse; and that, to swell the catalogue of 
misery, upwards of twenty thousand additional beggars 
from the country had recently flocked into the capital. 176 


17t 'The king has taken away, 
by a late decree, a third part of 
all wages and salaries of all 
officers and ministers without 
EJxception, and suspended for the 
ensuing year, 1694, all pensions 
for life granted either by himself 
or his father.' Letter from the 
English Ambassador, dated 
)[adrid, No'\"ember 18th, 1693, 
in Mahon's Spain under Charùs 
II., London, 1840, p. 40. This 
is also stated in lIJillot, .J.1Jé- 
'J}loires de Noailles, vol. i. p. 359, 
Paris, 1828; 'retranchant Ie 
tiers des dépenses de sa maison, et 
des appointemens de ses officiers 
tant militaires quo civils.' In 
the preceding reign, the pension 
had been stopped, at all events 
for a time. In 1650, Sir 
Edward Hyde, writes from Ma- 
drid, · there is an universa.l stop 
of all pensions which ha'\"e been 
granted formerly.' Clarendon 
State Papers, '\"'01. ii. p. 638, 
Oxford, 1773. The next step 
which was taken was a proposal, 
in 1667, to tax the salaries of 
the members of the Council of 
Castile, Arragon, &c.; but this 
idea was abandoned, until at 
length, they, like all other public 
sor\"ants, C..l.me under the com- 
prehensive edict of 1693. Ree 


the letter from the French Am- 
bassador to Louis XIV., dated 
Madrid, June 2nd, 1667, in 
JJignet, }.'égociations, vol. ii. p. 
128, Paris, 1835, 4to. The only 
chance of recovering the history 
of Spain in the seventeenth 
century, is by collating these and 
similar documents with the 
meagre notices to be found in 
Spanish writers. 
175 In 1695, · the mIserable 
poverty in this country.' Travel3 
through Spain, performed by 
a GentZ man, London, 1702, 
p. 62. And, in the same year, 
· L'Espagne, manquant de tout 
d'hommes, et d'argcnt.' 1.,[émoires 
de Noailles, vol. i. p. 402. · L' Es. 
pagne, presque anéantie.' p. 424. 
176 See the lotters in ..:1Ja!wn' 8 
Spain under Charles II., pp. 
138-140. On the 21st of MaJ. 
· We haye an addition of nboV'3 
20,000 beggars, flocked from the 
country round, to share in that 
little here is, who were sta.rting 
at home, and look like ghosts.' 
On the 27th of ?tIny, 'Thp 
scarcity of bread is growing on 
apace to
 ards a famine, which 
increases, by f'ast multitudes of 
poor that fmarm in upon us from 
the countries round about. I 
shiftod the Lt'8t I could tiU this 
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If this stat(' of things 11ad continued for another 
generation, the wildest anarchy must have ensued, and 
the wholo frame of society been broken up.171 rrhe 
only chance of saving Spain from a relapsp into har- 
harisDl, was that it should faU, and faU quickly, under 
foreign dominion. Such a change was indispensable; 
and there ,vas reason to fear that it might come in a 
form .which wou1d have been inexpressibly odious to 
the nation. For, late in the seventeenth century, 
Ceuta was besieged by the 
fohammedans; and as the 
Spanish Government had neither troops nor ships, thp 
greatest apprehensions ,vere entertained respecting the 
fate of this important fortress; there being little douht, 
that if it fell, Spain would be again overrun by the 
infidels, who, this time, at least, would have found 
little difficulty in dealing with a people weakened by 
suffering, half famished, and almost ,vorn out. li8 
day, but the difficulty of getting alguno se vieron en bmlastimosb 
any without authority, has made situacion y en tan misero trance 
me recur to the Corregidor, as como se hallaron en este tiempo ' 
most of the foreign :Ministcrs (1699).' Carlos II. y la. España..' 
had done before; he, very Lafuente, lIistoria de España 
courteously, after inquiring what vol. xYii. p. 426, Madrid, 1866. 
my family was, gave me an order 178 · Les Maures d'Afrique as. 
for twenty loaves e\ery day: but I siégeoient Ceuta. La roi d'Es- 
mustsend two leagues, to VaUejas, pagne ma.nquait non seulemrnt 
to fetch it, as I have done this de troupes, mais de vaisseaux 
night, and my seITants with long pour tranf;porter Ie peu de 80- 
guns to secureitwhen theyha\e it, cours qu'il pouvoit yenvoycr: 
otherwise it would be taken from Louis XIV lui fit offrir lcs 
them, for several people are killed troupes et les T'ais
caux dont il 
every day in the streets, in scuffles auroit bcsoin. n s'agissoit non 
fur bread, all being lawful prize seulement de ronserver Ceuta, 
that any body can catch.' .. . .. mais de plus Oran; par consé- 
'My secretary, Don Fra.ncisco, quent d' empêcher la. pri8e de 

a.w yesterda.y five poor women deux places dont la conquêto 
stifled to death by the crowù facilitoit nux 'Iaures un retour 
bcfore a bakehouse.' en Espagne.' J" moirflJ du, 
177 Even :\1. Lafuente, who Marquis de Torcy, vol. i. p. 16, 
haYing used scarcely any of the ed. Paris, 1828. Rf\specting tbe 
authorities which I have quoted attacks made on Ceuta., from 
in the last few pages, can have 1696 to 1698, see' Ortiz, CO'TJI- 
no adequate idea. of the utter pe-ndio d la lIi8turia de E'ipaña, 
wretchedness of Spain, confesses vol. vi. pp. 556, 557. 
61. 
that 'Jamås monarca ni pueblo 
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Fortunately, in the year 1 iOO, when affairs were at 
their worst, Charles I!., the idiot king, died; and Spain 
fell into the hands of Philip V., the grandson of Louis 
XIV. This change from the Austrian dynasty to the 
Rourbon,179 brought with it many other changes. 
Philip, who reigned from 1700 to 1746,180 was a French- 
1nan, not only by birth and education, but also in fecl- 
ings and habits. 1S1 Just before he entered Spain, Louis 
charged him never to forget that he was a native of 
France, the throne of which he might some day as- 
cend.1 82 After he became king, he neglected the 
Spaniards, despised their advice, and threw all the 
l)ower he could command into the hands of his own 
countrymen. 183 The afl:'tirs of Spain were no,v arlmi- 


1:'9 A celebrated modern writer 
has made some remarks upon 
this, which are too apposite to 
be omitted. ' Con el siglo xvii. 
acabó tambien la dinasûa aus- 
triaca en España, dejando á esta. 
nacion pobre, despoblada, sin 
fuerzas maritimas ni terres- 
trcs, y por consiguiente á merced 
de laB dcma8 potencias que 
intcntaron repartir entre si 
SUS colonias y provincias. Asi 
habia desparecido en poco mas de 
un siglo aquella grandeza y 
poderio,aquel1a fuerza y heroismo, 
aquella cwtura é ilustracion con 
que habia descollado entre todas 
la.s naciones.' Bwgrafia de '/:';n- 
ßrnada, in l;avarrdc, OpiJ,sculos, 
vol. ii. p. 6, Madrid, 1848. 
180 Except during the short 
interregnum of Louis, in 1724, 
which only lasted a fow months, 
and during which, the boy, 
though called king, exercised no 
roal power, and Philip remained 
the actual ruler. ' Aun cl nuovo 
rey no rosolvia ncgocio do consi- 
df'rllcion sin a!'t.mso do 
u padre.' 
Orti:, C07llpcndio, vol. \;i. p. 
374. 
VOL. IT. 


1111 Saint Simon, who kncw 
Philip well, and who was in 
Spain in 1721 and 1722, says of 
him, 'L'amour de la. France lui 
sortait de partout.' Vémoirl8 
dlt Dzw de Saint Simon, ,01. 
xxxvii. p. 3, Paris, 1841. And. 
in 1746, shortly before his dea.th, 
Noailles writes from Aranjuez, 
'Ce prince a Ie cæur tout fran- 
çais.' .l1Iillot, ]'lénwircs de },Yoail- 
lcs, vol. iv. p. 191, Paris, 1829. 
J8l '
'oubliez jamais que YOUS 
êtes Français, et ce qui peut vous 
arriver.' ]'lillot, Ménwircs d-e 
},"oailles, vol. ii. p. 6. Comparo 
Coze's J.lfemoirs of thæ BourlJon 
Kings of Spain, London, 1815, 
'-01. i. p. 103. 
IllS In 1702, Philip 'parlait 
moins que jamais, et 
eu If'mcn
 
aux Français, comme I!!'ils eus- 
sont été lcs sculs êtres de 80n 
espèce.' ..Jfémoires dr IOllVÜ!C. 
vol. i. p. 276. 'Le dégoût quo 
I'hilippe lai!'sait ,.oir pour sa 
('our esp.Ig'Dole.' p. 333. A 
Spanish f'tatcsman, celebrated, 
or, I would rather say, notorious, 
nt the close of the Ct'ntUl.V, in- 
dignantly cxclaimb, ,It W:
8 on 
L L 
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nistered by subjects of Loui3 XIV., whose amhassador 
at 
[adrid frequently performed the functions of prinlo 
minister. 184 'Vhat had once been the most powerful 
monarchy in the w.orId, becamo little else than a pro- 
vince of France; all important matters being decided 
in Paris, from whence Philip himself received his in- 
structions. 185 
The truth is, that Spain, broken and prostrate, \\ as 
unable to supply ability of any kind; and if the go- 
vernment of the country was to be carried on, it was 
absolutely llecessar
}" that foreigners should be called 


tbe accession of the Bourbon 
dynasty, that foreigners came to 
govern us on our native soil.' 
Godoy's .Llle'lll,oirs, ed. London, 
1836, vol. ii. p. 271. 
1114 In 1701, it was the duty of 
the French ambassador, 'qu'il 
pût au besoin être premier mi- 
nistre d'Espagnp.' iI/iilot, ...7j[i- 
?noires de },"oailles, vol. ii. p. 31 ; 
'que l'ambassadeur de sa )Ia- 
jE'sté so it ministre du roi Catho- 
lique; que, sans en a'foir Ie titre, 
il en exerce les fonctions; qu'il 
aide au roi d'Espagne à connoître 
r état de ses affaires, et à gou'fer- 
npr par lui-même.' p. 55. In 
1702, )farsin writes to Louis 
XIV., 'Comme il est absolument 
nécessaire que l'ambassadeur de 
V otre ::\Iajesté en Espagne ait 
un crédit sans bornes auprès du 
Roy son petit-fils.' p. 183. In 
1705, Amelot, the French am- 
bassador, 'décidoit d.e tout en 
Espagne.' JJénwires de Louville, 
'"01. ii. p. 165; and in 1706, 
'étant à 180 tête des affaires, et 
joignant presque lcs fonctions de 
premier ministre à cellE's d'am- 
ba
sadeur.' },
oailles, '\"01. ii. p. 
398. 
I
 In 1703, '11 est clair que 
l'embarras de Philippe vcnoit 

urtout de la cra.inte que see 


décisions ne fussent point ap- 
prouTées en France, où toutes h's 
affaires im portan tes Be décidoient.' 
iI[illot, ilfemo'irt's de l\
oailles, vol. 
ii. p. 244. ' The King of France 
had always certain persons at 
1\Iadrid, which compos'd a 
Council, of which that of Ver- 
sailles was the soul; and whose 
members were all creatures of 
the French Court, and sent to 
.l\:fadrid from time to time to 
direct a11 affairs there, according 
to the views of the Most Chris- 
tian King, and to gÌ've him an 
account of every thing that 
pass'd in thE:\ Councils of the Es- 
curial. Alberoni got to be 
initiated in the mystE'ries of this 
cabal.' History of Cardinal 
Alberoni, London, 1719, p. 70. 
The Spanish historians are not 
very fond of admitting this un- 
questionable fact; but Bacallar, 
after mentioning the inßut'nce of 
the French Ambassador, frankly 
adds: 'Desde entonces tomaron 
tanta. mano soùre los de Esp:Ùia. 
lOB ministros franceses, que di
- 
ron mas zelos á los Princi pe!'l, 
viendo estrechar ]a union å un 
grado, que todo Se ponia al ar- 
bitrio de Luis XIV.' Bacal1ar'r 
C07nentarios de la Guerra dt 
España, vol. i. p. 33. 
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in. 186 Even in 1682, that is, eighteen years before the 
accession of Philip V., there ,vas not to be found a single 
native well acquainted with the art of war; so that 
Charles II. ,vas obliged to intrust the military defence 
of the Spanish Netherlands to De Grana, the Austrian 
ambassador at 
Iadrid.187 When, therefore, the 'V ar 
of the Succession broke out, in 1702, even the Spaniards 
themselves desired that their troops should be com- 
manded by a foreigner. 188 In 1704, the extraordinary 
spectacle ,vas exhibited of the Duke of Berwick, an 
Englishman, leading Spanish soldiers against the 
enemy, and being in fact generalissimo of the Spanish 
army.189 The King of Spain, dissatisfied with his 


186 Even the Teteran diplo- lS'oailles, TOL i. pp. 420, 426, T"ol. 
matist was so struck by the ii. p. 9. 
escape of Spain from complete 187 He' committed the :military 
ruin, that he ascribes its change defence of these pro'\"inces to the 
of masters to the direct inter- Marquis of Grana, the Austrian 
ference of the Deity. ' Sa seule ambassador at Madrid, from the 
puis
ance avait p,lacé Philippe want of any Spanish commander 
V sur Ie trône d Espagne; elle whose courage or military en- 
seuIe pouTait 1'y maintenir; les dowments qualified him to repel 
hommes n'avaient pas conduit ce such an enemy as the king of 
grand événf'ment.' J.lfémoires de France.' Dunlop's J.1Iemoirs, vol. 
Torey, vol. i. p. 333. ' Le trône ii. p. 232. Compare, on the 
où Dieu l'a'\"ait placé.' p. 401. want of Spanish generals, J.lf
- 

ee also vol. ii. pp. 3, 227. 'The moires du J.llaréclwl d(' Gramont, 
Spanish people received him with vol. ii. p. 82, edit. Paris, 1827. 
unhesitating obedience to the The opinion which Grana him- 
deceased king's will, and rejoiced self formf'd of the Spanish 
at the prospect of a rule that gOT"ernment, may be learned from 
would at least have the merit of a convorsation which he held at 
being different from that under :.\Iadrid, in 1680, with the 
which they had so long withE'rcd.' French ambassadresf;, and which 
11["lnoirs of Peterborough, Lon- is preserved in her correspon- 
don, 1853, vol. i. p. 102. dE'nce. Lettres de .J..lladame la 
· .1\Iuchos rspañoles recibieron ]'farquise de Villars, Amster- 
por su sobl'rano á Felipe V., can- dam, 17.39, pp. 118, 119. 
sndos de la dominacion de la 188 See the letter of Philip V. 
casa de Austria. Esperaban de to Louis XIV., dated June 22, 
la mudanza. de la dinastia la 1702, in ]'fémoircs de };oaüles, 
felicidad y E'l buen gobierno.' vol. ii. pp. 256, 257, Paris, 1828, 
Castro, Decadmcia de L'ðpaiia, edit. Petitot. 
Cadiz, 18.j2, p. 131. To the 189 See Bacallar, ComentarioJJ 
same ('freet, .1JJillot, .J.lfémoircs de de la Guerra de 1..'ðpaiia, ToL i. 
LL2 
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I)rocceùings, deterlnilled to remove him; but, insteRcl of 
filling his place ,vith a native, he applied to Louis XIV. 
for another general; and this important post ,vas con- 
fided to ]}Iarshal Tessé, a Frenchnlan. 190 A little later, 
Berwick was again summoned to 
fadrid, and orùered 
to put himself at the head of the Spanish troopf;, and 
defend Estremadura anù Castile. 191 This he eflected 
with complete success; and, in the battle of Almansa, 
which he fought in 1707, he overthrew the invaders, 
ruined the party of the pretender Charles,192 and 


pp. 137, 166, where he is called 
, el Duque de Bervich.' His own 
account is, 'J'arrÎ\"ai à 1\Iadrid 
Ie 15férner'(1704),'où d'abord 
S. :r.I. Catholique me fit Capi- 
t.aine-Général de see armées.' 
lIfémoires de Berwick, Paris, 
1778, \01. i. p. 227; and see p. 
xxv. No one would suppose 
this, from the obseITations of :\1. 
Lafuente, in his Hist01'ia de &- 
paña, vol. xviii. p. 80, :Madrid, 
1857. 
190 'Philippe n' étoit pas con- 
tent de Berwick, ou plutôt il 
témoigna ne Ie pas être, et il de- 
manda un autre général à Louis 
XIV. On lui envoJa Ie maré- 
mal de Tessé, pour qui il avoit 
montré du pt'nchant.' .J.1fillot, 
]'[é7lWires de J!,
oai1lcs, vol. ii. p. 
331. Berwick himself ascribes 
his dismissal to the influence of 
Gramont nnd of the Queen of 
Spain. ltfimoires de Bcrwkk, 
'\"'01. i. pp. 269-273. At all 
e'\"ents, the new general became 
supreme. In December 1705, 
the Princess des U rsins writes 
from :Madrid to :Madame de 

Iaintenon, '1'1. Ie maréchal de 
Tessé, quand il est à )fadrid, 
est consulté, et décide sur toutes 
les affi"ires, autant, pOUT ie moins, 
que .lll. r ambassadeur ; et lors- 
1.uïl cst à l'armée, il cst Ie maître 


absolu non seulement des troupes 
de France, mais cncore de celles 
d'Espagne, commandant aux 
capitaines-généraux, ses anciens, 
contre l'usage du pays.' Lettrcs 
inédites de ]'ladarrw de ],[ainterzon 
et de .J.lladamc la Princesse des 
Ursin s, '.01. iii. p. 259, Paris, 
1826. 
191 In 1706, 'IJe duc de Ber- 
wick, redemandé par Philippe Y., 
arri,é à 
Iadrid Ie 11 mars, an'c 
Ie titre de maréchal de France, 
pour défendre l' Estramadure et 
la Castille, ayant rassemblé ce 
qu'il peut de troupes t>:.">pagnoles, 
empêcha les ennemis d'entrc- 
prendre Ie siège de Ra.dajoz.' 
Jlillof, Jflmoires de Koailles, ,01. 
ii. p. 387. Philip' pria Ie Roi, 
son grand-père, d'envoYf>r un 
général pour commander bur les 
frontières de Portugal. Ce fut 
donc sur moi que Ie choix tomba.' 

1fémoires de Berwick, vol. i. p. 
305. 
11/2 In a recently published 
work (},[('moirs of Peterborollgh, 
London, 1853, "01. i. pp. 148, 
155, 161, 206, 210, yol. ii. pp. 
34, 93), Charlf's is not only 
called King of Spain, which he 
ne'\"er was, as Spain always re- 
fused to accept him, but, in tho 
tceth of all hi
tory, he is actually 
termed Charles Ill.; while 
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secured the seat of Philip on the throne.t 93 Äs the war, 
however, still continued, Philip, in 1710, wrote to 
Paris for another general, and requested that the Duke 
de Vendôme might be sent to him. 194 This able com. 
mander, on his arrival, infused new vigour into the 
Spanish counsels, and utterly defeated the allies ;195 so 
that the war by which the independence of Spain ,vas 
established, owed its success to the ability of foreigners, 


Philip V. is merely 'Philip of 
Anjou.' If this were allowed, 
the consequence would be, that 
the king whom the Spaniards 
now call Charles III., would 
have to change his appellation, 
and become Charles IV.; and 
Charles IV. would be changed 
into Charles V. It is really too 
much when mere biographers ob- 
trude, in this way, their own little 
prepossessions into the vast field 
of history, and seek to efface 
its established nomenclature, be- 
cause they are enamoured of the 
hero whose life they write. 
193 'This victory established 
the throne of Philip.' ])unham's 
History of Spain, vol. v. p. 136. 
, A victory which may be justly 
said to have saved Spain.' Ooxe's 
Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. i. 
p. 408. Even Ortiz allows that 
if Berwick had failed, Philip 
would ha'\"e been ruined. 'Esta 
batalla. de A1mansa, que las cir. 
cunstancias hicieron ruidosa, co- 
menzó á poner mejor la corona 
de España en la cabeza de Felipe 
V.; Y se tu'\"o por indubitable 
que si la hubiera perdido, tam- 
bien hubiera perdido la corona.' 
Ortiz, Oompcndio, '\"01. vii. p. 116. 
::)ee also Lafuente, Historia de 
E.paña, '\"01. x'\"Ïii. p. 185. ':Ber- 
wick, á quien, sin duda, debió 
IiU salva.cion la España.' 
19-1 I Sa. réputation étoit grande 


et bien établie; Ie roi d'Espagne 
avoit été témoin de sa conduite 
en Lombardie; il demanda au 
Roi un général si capable do 
commander ses armées.' Mi- 
moires de Torey, vol. i. p. 38G. 
See also History of Alberoni, 
London, 1719, p. 45. 'La due 
de Vendôme alloit enfin com- 
mander les troupes d'Espagne.' 
Mémoires de :Noailles, vol. iii. p. 
12. According to Berwick, the 
offer was first made to himself. 
Mémoircs de Berwick, vol. ii. pp. 
106, 109. M. Lafuente, without 
quoting any authority, says 
(Historia de España, vol. xviii. 
p. 279), 'Luego que se perdió la 
batalla de Zaragoza escribió 
Felipe al rey Cristianisimo, su 
abuE'lo, rogándole que, ya que no 
pudiera socorrerle con tropas, Ie 
enviára al menos al duque de 
Berwick ó al de Vend01M.' But, 
as Berwick must have had the 
means of knowing the real state 
of the case, he is probably cor- 
rect in saying that the first ap- 
plication \Vas in his own favour. 
lø5 'Vendôme arrived at this 
moment to call into action the 
spirit of the monarch and the 
zeal of his subjects.' Ooze's 
Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. ii. 
p. 41. 'The arrival of the Duke 
de Vendôme again changed the 
fate of Spain.' J,[lmoirs of 
Peterboro21gh, vol. ii. p. 130. 
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and to the fact that the campaigns were planned and 
conducted, not by natives, but by French and English 
generals. 
In the same .way, the finances were, by the end of 
the seventeenth century, in such deplorable confusion, 
that Porto carrero, who at the accession of Philip V. 
".as the nominal minister of Spain, expressed a desire 
that they should be administered by some one sent 
from Paris, ,y ho could restore them. 196 He felt that no 
one in Spain .was equal to the task, and he was by no 
Ineans singular in tlùs opinion. In 1701, Louville 
,v rote to Torcy, that if a financier did not soon arrive 
from France, there would shortly be no finances to 
administer. 197 The choice fell upon Orry, who reached 
1\Iadrid in the summer of 1701. 198 He found every- 
thing in the most miserable condition; and the incom- 
petence of the Spaniards .was so obvious, that he was 
soon forced to undertake the management, not only of 
the finances, but also of the war-department. To save 
appearances, Canalez became the ostensible minister at 
"Tar; but he, being completely ignorant of afi
lÍrs, 
Inerely performed the drudgery of that office, the real 
duties of which were fulfilled by Orry himself. 199 


196 'Portocarrero, abrumado 
con las dificultades de la gober- 
nacion, que excedian en mucho 
á SUB escasas luces, no contcnto 
con haber ind ucido al rey á que 
aumentára su consejo de gabinete 
con dos ministr08 mås, que fueron 
el marqués de 
Iancera, presi- 
dente del de Aragon, y el duque 
de 
Iontalto, del de Italia, pidió 
á Luis XIV. Ie enviára una per- 
sona que pudiera establecer un 
plan de hacienda en España, y 
c<>rregir y reformar los abusos de 
10. administracion.' Lafuente, His- 
toria de Espaiia, vol. xyiii. p. 1.5. 
On 22nd June 1701, Louis XIV. 
writes to the Duc d'Harcourt, 
'Qu'enfin Ie cardinal Porto-Car- 
rero m'a fait demander queIqu'un 
illtelligent en matière de finances 


pour yoir et connoître l' état de 
celles du roi d'Espagne, pour 
examiner leB moyens les plm
 
propres de soulager ses sujets, et 
de POUIToir aux. plus prcssans 
besoins du public; qu'il m'a
sure 
que toutel: Espagne ie désire en 
général: toutes ces raisons m'ont 
déterminé à choisir Ie sieur Orry, 
pour l' envoyer à :l\Iadrid.' ltfillot, 
J.1f
7lWircs de Noailles, Y01. ii. 
p. 44. 
1!17 'Il faudra que l'homme que 
'\"ous en'\"errez pour les finances 
(car vous aurez la. bonté d'en cn- 
,"over un, ou bien nous n'aUr0118 
plils de finances).' ltfémoir
 de 
Louville, '\"01. i. p. 149. 
198 Ibid. vol. i. p. 181. 
199 'Canalez, qu'on a Buhsti- 
tué à Ri,as pour le déparwment 
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This dominion of the French continued, without in- 
terruption, until the second marriage of Philip V., in 
1714, and the death of Louis XIV., in 1715, both of 
,vhich events weakened their influence, and for a time 
ahnost destroyed it. The authority, however, which 
they lost, was transferred, not to Spaniards, but to 
other foreigners. Between 1714 and 1726, the two 
most powerful and conspicuous men in Spain were 
Alberoni, aJ1. Italian, and Ripperda, a Dutchman. Rip- 
perda was dismissed in 1726 ;200 and after his fall, the 
affairs .of Spain were controlled by Konigseg, who 
was a German, and who, indeed, was the Austrian 
ambassador residing at l\Iadrid. 201 Even Grimaldo, 


de la guerre, n' a aucun talent 
pour cet emploi, selon l'instruc- 
tion ; et toute l'Espagne "oit 
clairement qu'Orry ne Ie lui a 
procuré qu'afin d'en exercer les 
fonctions sous Ie nom d'un Es- 
pagnol.' Millot, }'[émoires de 
].toailles, vol. ii. p. 305; under 
the year 1704. See also, on the 
power of Orry in the war-depart- 
ment, Mémoires de Berwick, ,,01. 
i. pp. 226, 227, 306, 316, vol. ii. 
p. 166. Berwick, who hated 
ûrry, says of him (vol. i. p. 232), 
'il se mêloit de tout ct faisoit 
tout.' But there can be no doubt 
of his being a man of very con- 
siderable ability; and M. La- 
fuente (Historia de España, vol. 
xix. p. 253, Madrid, 1857) can- 
didly says, 'Es 10 cierto que 
hizo abrir mucho los ojos de los 
españoles en materia de adminis- 
tracion.' Compare vol. xviii. p. 
ô69; l.llémoires du Due de Saint 
Si7Mn, vol. vii. pp. 102, 195, Paris, 
1842; and Bacallar, Comentarios 
de la Guerra de España, vol. i. 
pp. 82, 83, 99, 168, vol. ii. pp. 
95, 107. Bacallar treats him 
harshly. 
200 Rippcrda's .J.lfernoirs, London, 


1740, second edition, pro 117, 
118. Saint Simon CAlemoires, 
vol. xxxvi. p. 246) says, that 
Ripperda was 'premier ministre 
aussi absolu que Ie fut jamais son 
prédécesseur, Alberoni.' The 
English pamphleteers and poli- 
ticians of the last century were 
very unjust to Alberoni, who, 
notwithstanding the dangerous 
boldness of his nature, was one 
of the best ministers who e\.er 
governed Spain. 1\1. Lafuente, 
while admitting his faults, says 
(HU3toria de España, vol. xix. pp. 
437, 438), 'N egarle gran capa- 
cidad seria una gran injusticia. 
Tampoco puede desconocerse que 
reanimó y regeneró la España, 
levantåndola. å un grado de 
esplendor y de grandeza en que 
nunca se habia vuelto á "er desde 
los mejores tiempos de Felipe II.' 
See also a good summary of what 
he did for Spain, in Tapia, His- 
toria de la Oivilizacwn 
"spañola, 
Madrid, 1840, vol. iv. pp. 50, 51. 
201 'The all-powerful KOllig- 
seg.' Coxès Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, "01. iii. p. 154; 'the 
prime mo'\"er of the Spanish 
counsels,' p. 159; in 1727-8
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who held office before and after the dismissal of Rip.. 
perda, was a disciple of the French school, and had 
been brought up under Orry.202 All this was not tho 
result of accident, nor is it to be ascribed to the caprice 
of the court. In Spain, the national spirit had so dieJ 
away, that none but foreigners, or men imbued \\ ith 
foreign ideas, were equal to the duties of government. 
To the evidence already quoted on this point, I ",,-ill 
add two other testimonies. N oailles, a very fair judge, 
and by no means prejudiced against the Spaniards, em- 
phatically stated, in 1710, that, not,,-ithstanding their 
]oyalty, they were incapable of ruling, inasmuch as 
they were ignorant both of war and of politics. 203 In 
1711, Bonnac mentions that a resolution had been 
formed to place no Spaniard at the head of affairs, he- 
canse those hitherto employed had proved to be either 
unfortunate or unfaithful. 204 
The government of Spain being taken from the 
Spaniards, now began to show some signs of vigour. 
The change ,vas slight, but it was in the right direc- 


I Konigseg usurped the control 
over e'\"ery operation of govern- 
ment,' p. 190; and see p. 235. 
His great power is likewise no- 
ticed in Lafuente, Historia de 
España, vol. :xix. p. 71: ' el 
hombre de mas inßuJo y ,alimi- 
ento en la córte.' 
202 'Originally a clerk under 
Orri, he gained the favour of his 
employer,' &c. Co:re's Bourbon 
Kings of Spain, T01. iii. p. 39. 
Coxe had access to a large mass 
of letters, which were written in 
the eighteenth century, by per- 
sons connectE'd 
 ith Spain, and 
many of which are still unpub- 
lished. This makes his book 
very valuable; and, 88 a recital 
of political events, it is superior 
to anything the Spaniards have 
produced, though tlIP author is.. 
I need hardly say, far inferior to 
:11. Lafuente as a \\ rih'r, and 


also as an artistic arranger of 
facts. 
203 'Que les Espagnols depuis 
longtemps ignoroient Is. guerre et 
la politique; qu'on devoit être 
sensible à leurs démonstrations 
d.attachement et de zèle, sans 
les croir
 suffisantes pour soute- 
nir un Etat' . . . . l'incapacité 
des sujets pour Ie goU\'ernl>ment.' 
/llillot, J.llé'moire3 de }.'oaillcs, T01. 
iii. pp. 24, 25. 
20
 'C'étoit un parti pris, 
comme 1'0bseITe Bonnac, de ne 
plus mettre Ie gou'\"ernemcnt 
entre leurs mains. On a'\"oit 
trouvé parmi eux peu d'hommos 
capables des grands emplois: 
ccux à qui on les a'\"oit confiés, 
maTheureux ou infidèles, 8roient 
inspiré de l'éloignement pour 
lea autres.' /lfillot, }'[émoircs d8' 
l\
oaill{'s, yo1. iii. p. 81. 
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tion, though, as ,ve shall presently see, it could not 
regenerate Spain, owing to the unfavourable operation 
of general causes. Still, the intention was good. For 
the first time, attempts 'were made to vindicate the 
rights of laymen, and to diminish the authority of 
ecclesiastics. Scarcely had. the French established 
their dominion, when they suggested that it might be 
advisable to relieve the necessities of the state, by 
compelling the clergy to give up some of the wealth 
which they had accumulated in thcir churches. 205 
Even Louis XIV. insisted that the important office of 
President of Castile should not be conferred on an 
ecclesia"tic, because, he said, in Spain the priests and 
monks had already too much power. 206 Orry, who for 
several years possessed immense influence, exerted it 
in the same direction. He endeavoured to lessen the 
immunities possessed by the clergy, in regard to taxa- 
tion, and also in regard to their exemption from lay 
jurisdiction. He opposed the privilege of sanctuary ; 
he sought to deprive churches of their right of asylum. 
He even attacked the Inquisition, and worked so 
powerfully on the mind of the king, that Philip, at 
one time, determined to suspend that dreadful tribunal, 
and abolish the office of grand inquisitor. 207 This in- 
tention was very properly abandoned; for there can be 
no doubt that if it had been enforced, it would have 
caused a revolution, in which Philip would probably 


20
 In 1701, I Les églises d'Es- 
pagne ont des richesses immenses 
en or et en argentf'rie, qui aug- 
mentent tous Ies jours par Ie 
crédit des religieux; et cela rend 
l'espèce très-rare dans Ie com- 
merce. On propose d' obliger Ie 
clergé à vcndre unf' partie de 
cette argcnterie. A'\"ant que de 
prendre ce parti, il en faudroit 
bien examiner non seulement 
l'utilité, que l'on connoît, mais 
aussi les inconn
ni('ns qu'un pa- 
reil ordre pourroit produire.' 
.1fillot, .J.1Jémoires de Roaillcs, "'\"01. 
ii. p. 60. 


206 111 insistoit sur 10. néces- 
sité de ne pas donner à un ecclé- 
siastique, ni ù. une créature du 
cardinal, la presidence de Castille, 
qUfind on rempliroit cette impor- 
tante place; les prêtres et les 
moines n'avoient déjà que trop 
de pouvoir.' ],[illot, J.1Jémoircs de 
Noaillcs, vol. ii. p. 77. Compare 
pp. 71, 72; a letter from Lou- 
Tille to Torey, dated August 5th, 
170l. 
207 Ooze's Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, vol. ii. pp. 163-1G5. 
]'[émoires de Noailles, TOl. iii. 
n. 1-13. 
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Imve lost his croWD. 208 In such case, a reaction woul(l 
bave set in, which would have left the Church stronger 
than ever. 
Iany things, however, were done for 
Spain in spite of the Spaniards. 209 In 1707, the clergy 
"
ere forced to contribute to the state a small part 
of their enormous wealth; the tax being disguised 
under the name of a loan. 210 Ten years later, during 
the administration of Alberoni, this disguise was thro,vn 


205 In 1714, it was thought 
necessary, that Philip V., not 
having had the benefit of a 
Spanish education, should be en- 
lightened on the subject of the 
Inquisition. He was, therefore, 
informed, 'que la pureza de la 
rpligion Catolica en estos reynos 
. se debia á la vigilancia de la In- 
quisicion y sus ministros, todos 
justos, clementes y eircunspec- 
toe, no rigidos, violentos ni 
rrueles, como por error ó malicia, 
los pintan comunmente los Fran- 
ccses. Y que la conservacion de la 
...l[onarquia dependia en gran parte 
de mantener ilibata I a religion 
Catolica.' Ortiz, Compcndio, vol. 
\"ii. p. 286. Bacallar( ComentarÜJs, 
\"01. ii. pp. 122-125) gives an in- 
tPresting account of the attacks 
made on the rights of the Church, 
and which, he says, p. 122, were 
, poco ajustados á la doctrina de 
los Santos Padres, á. la Inmu- 
nidad de la Iglesia, y que 
sonaban á h ere gía.' He sig- 
nificantly adds, p. 125, 'Los 
pueblos de España, que son tan 
religiosos, y professan la maJor 
,.eneracion á la Iglesia, creian 
que est a se atropellaba, y huvo al- 
!luna intl'1'na inquwtud, no sin 
fomento de los adversos al Bey, 
cuyo puro, '!I sinccro cora::on 
podia ser cngaiiado; pero no in- 
ducido á un evidente error contra 
lÚð Sagrados Canones,' &c. Such 


passages, proceeding, in the 
eighteenth century, from a man 
like the :l\Iarquis de San Phelipe, 
are of no slight importance in 
the history of the Spanish mind. 
209 So early as 
Iay 1702, 
Philip V., in a. letter to Louis 
XlV., complained that the Span- 
iards opposed him in every t.hing. 
, J e crois être obligé de YOUS 
dire que je m'aperçois de plus en 
plus du peu de zèle que ]es Espa- 
gnols ont pour mon seryice, 
dans les petites choses comme 
dans les grandes, et qu'ils s'op- 
posent à tout ce que je désire.' 
lJfülot, 1,lémoires de };oaüles, 
vol ii. p. 136. The dislike which 
the Spaniards felt for the liberal 
reforms ad'\"ocated by the French, 
went on increasing, until, in 
1709, ' se renovaron los antiguos 
odios entre las dos naciones, con 
tanto ardor, que deseaban las 
tropas españolas el haber de 
combatir con los Franceses.' 
Bacallar, Comcntarios, vol. i. p. 
360. 
210 'L'opulence de l'Église de- 
'\"oit évidemment foul'nir des se- 
cours à, la patrie. Un emprunt 
de quatre millions, ftlit sur Ie 
clergé l'année précédcnte, ] 707, 
avoit cependant fort déplu au 
Pape ou a ses ministres.' 1Jfillot. 
]'lérnoircs ck 1:ioaülh, '\"01. ii. p. 
412. 
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()ff; and not only did government exact what was now 
called 'the ecclesiastical tax,' but it imprisoned or 
exiled those priests who, refusinp- to pay, stood up for 
the privileges of their order. 211 This was a bold step 
to be taken in Spain, and it ,vas one on ,vhich, at that 
time, no Spaniard would have ventured. Alberoni, 
however, as a foreigner, ,vas unversed in the traditions 
.of the country, which, indeed, on another memorable 
occasion, he set at defiance. The government of 

ladrid, acting in complete unison with public opinion, 
had always been unwilling to negotiate with infidels; 
nleaning by infidels every people whose religious 
notions differed from their o,vn. Sometimes, such 
negotiations were unavoidable, but they were entered 
into with fear and trembling, lest the pure Spanish faith 
should be tainted by too close a contact with un- 
believers. Even in 1698, when it was evident that the 
lnonarchy was at its last gasp, and that nothing could 
.save it from the hands of the spoiler, the prejudice was 
so strong, that the Spaniards refused to receive aid 
from the Dutch, because the Dutch were heretics. At 
that time, Holland was in the most intimate relation 
w.ith England, whose interest it was to secure the 
independence of Spain against the machinations of 
France. Obvious, however, as this was, the Spanish 
theologians, being consulted respecting the proposal, 
declared that it was inadmissible, since it would enable 
the Dutch to propagate their religious opinions; so that., 
according- to this view, it was better to be subjugated 
by a Catholic enemy, than to be assisted by a Protestant 
friend. 212 


211 'He' (Alberoni) 'continued 
also the exaction of the eccle- 
siastical tax, in spite of the 
papal prohibitions, imprisoning 
or banishing the refractory 
priests who defended the pri'\"Ï- 
leges of their order.' {/OXf-'S 
Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. ii. 
p. 288. 
212 On January 2nd, 1698, 
Stanhope, the British l\Iinister 


at l\Iadrid, writes from that 
capital: 'This Court is not at all 
inclined to admit the offer of the 
Dutch troops to garrison their 
places in Elanders. They ha'\"e 
consulted their theologians, who 
declare against it as a matter of 
conscience, since it would give 
great opportunities to the spreaù- 
ing of heresy. They have not 
Jet sent their answor but it is 
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Still, much as the Spaniards hated Protestants, they 
bated }Iohammedans yet more. 213 They could never 
forget how the followers of that creed had once con- 
quered nearly the whole of Spain, and had, durina' 

 
several centuries, possessed the fairest portion of it. 
The rememhrance of this strengthened their re]iO"ious 
animosity, and caused them to be the chief suppo
ters 
of nearly every ",.ar which was waged against the 
::.\Iohammedans, both of Turkey and of Mrica. 214 But 
Alberoni, being a foreigner, ,vas unmoved by these 
considerations, and, to the astonishment of all Spain, 
he, on the mere ground of political expediency, set at 


believed it will be in the nega- 
tive, and that they will rather 
choose to lie at the mercy of the 
:French, as being Catholics.' 
J.lfahon's Spain under Charles II., 
pp. g8, 99. 
213 'Entre el catolicismo y las 
diferentes sectas que brotaron en 
las imaginaciones de Calvi no y 
de Lutero podia mediar tole- 
rancia, yaun transaccion, si bien, 
como dice un escritor politico, 
cuando se comienza á transigir 
sobre un principio, ese principio 
comienza á perder au imperio 
sobre las sociedades human as. 
Pero entre el cristianismo de los 
españoles y el mahometismo de 
los moriscos era imposible todo 
R\yenimiento.' Janer, Condicion 
Social de los ..:"Iùriscos, )Iadrid, 
J 857, p. 112. 
214 The llarquis of San Phe- 
lipf', who wrote in 1725, says, 
, Es ley fundamental de los Reyes 
Catholicos, nunca hacer la paz 
con 108 l\Iahometanos; y esta 
guerra permanece desde el Rey 
Don Pelayo, por mas de siete 
siglos, sin hacer jamás paces, ni 
tr('guas con ellos, como cada dia 
las hac en el Emperador, y otros 
Principes Catholicos.' Bacallar, 
Comentarios de la Gucrra de 


España, '\"01. ii. p. 169. And, in 
the most influential work on 
commerce which the reign of 
Philip V. produced, I find the 
following instructive pass8f!'e: 
'Aunque en los Puertos de !as 
dilatadas Costas, que de Europa., 
Asia y Africa baña el .:\Icditer- 
ran eo, se hace comf'rcio muy 
considerable, y util por di'\"ersas 
naciones, no podrá España. tenl'r 
gran parte en él, mientras se 
observare la maxima de bacer 
continua. guerra å todos los 
Moros y Turcos, en cuyo dominio 
sa haUan la ma)"or pa.rte de 
aquellas Provincia.s; sin embarg<> 
de ser constante, que en esta 
guerra, aztnque proccdida de zeto 
Christiano, cs mayor el daño qUB 
recimmos, que el que oca8ÏQnamos 
á los Infieles' (the way the mer- 
cantile spirit peeps out here, is 
extremely curious) 'á 10 menos 
de muchos años á esta parte, 
como 10 he explicado en diversos 
capitulos.' Uztariz, 71uorica ,1/ 
Practwa de Comercio, :l\Iadrid, 
1757, p. 399. This is the third 
edition of a book, which, con- 
siderin
 the circumstanées under 
which it was written, is ß t'ery 
remarkable production. 
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naught the principles of the Church, and not only con- 
cluded an alliance with the 
Iohammedans, but supplied 
them with arms and with money. 216 It is, indeed, 
true, that, in these and similar measures, Alberoni 
opposed himself to the national will, and that he lived 
to repent of his boldness. It is, ho,vever, also true, that 
his policy was part of a great secular and anti-theologi- 
cal movement, ,vhich, during the eighteenth century, 
was felt all over Europe. The effects of that move- 
ment were seen in the government of Spain, but not 
in the people. This was because the government for 
many years was wielded by foreigners, or by natives 
inlbued with a foreign spirit. Hence we find that, 
during the greater part of the eighteenth century, the 
politicians of Spain formed a class more isolated, and, 
if I may so say, more living on their o,vn intellectual 
resources, than the politicians of any other country 
durÏI)g the same period. That this indicated R state of 
disease, and that no political improvement can produce 
real good, unless it is desired by the people before 
being conferred on them, ,vill be admitted by whoever 
has mastered the lessons which history contains. The 
results actually produced in Spain, we shall presently 
see. But it will first be advisable that I should give 
some further evidence of the extent to which the in- 
fluence of the Church had prostrated the national 


215 Compare Co:re's Bourbon 1719, p. 124. Ortiz, who had 
Kings of Spain, London, 1815, eyidf'ntly not looked into the 
yoI. ii. p. 314, with TIle History evidence, is so ill-informed as to 
of Albcr01li, London, 1719, pp. suppose that this was a calum- 
119, 253; and Bacallar, Comen- nious accusation brought against 
tarios de la Guerra de Espaiia, Alberoni after his fall. ' Caido 
\01. ii. pp. 168, 169. The out- ya por entonces Alberoni de su 
crJ which this caused, may be grandeza, expelido ignominio- 
easily imagined; and Alberoni, Sl1mente de España, Y Run per- 
finding himsclf in great peril, seguido por el Rey en Italia, 
took ad vantage of the secrecy of preso en Roms por ordcn del 
the negotiations, to deny part, at Papa, etc., no era dificil atribuirle 
least, of the charges made culpas agenas ó no cometidas.' 
against him. Sp(' his in(li
nant, };rotc in Ortiz, Compendio, Y01. 
hilt yet ca ntious. letter to t"e ,'ii. p. 321. 
.Pope, in 1li
tory of AlbCTOlli, 
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inteHect, and by discouraging aU inquiry, and fettering 
all freedom of thought, had at length reduced the 

ountry to snch a plight, that t
e faculties of men, 
rusted by disuse, were no longer equal to fulfil the 
functions required from them; so that in every de- 
partment, 'whether of political life, Or of speculative 
philosophy, or even of mechanical industry, it was 
necessary that foreigners should be caned in, to do 
that work, ,vhich the natives had become unable to 
perform. 
The ignorance in which the force of adverse circunl- 
stances had sunk the Spaniards, and their iI1activit
, 
both bodily and mental, ,,'ould be utterly incredible, if 
it ,vere not attested by every variety of evidence. 
Gramont, ,vriting from personal knowledge of the 
st
tc of Spain, during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, describes the upper classes as not only un- 
acquainted ,vith science or literature, but as know- 
ing scarcely any thing even of the commonest events 
which occurred out of their Olvn country. Thú lower 
rank
, he adds, arc equally idle, and rely upon forcigncl':-J 
to reap their wheat, to cut their hay, and to bui1d thciI. 
houses. 216 Another observer of society, as it existed 


218 I Leur paresse, ût l'igno- 
rance non seulement des sciences 
et des arts, mais quasi générale- 
ment de tout ce qui se passe hors 
de l'Esp
O'ße, et on peut dire 
même hors du lieu où ils habi- 
tent, vont presque de pair, f.t 
sont in con cevables. La pau- 
'ITcté est granda parmi eux, ce 
qui pro\"ient de leur extrême pa- 
resse; car si nom bra de nos 
Français n'alloient faucher leurs 
foins, couper leurs blés et faire 
leurs briques, je crois qu'ils 
courroient fortune de se laÜ.ser 
mourir de faim, et de ee tenir 
sons des tent(>s pour ne ee pas 
donner 1ft. peine de LAtir d('s 
maÌsone.' . . . 'L'éùucation de 
It'\1:S en fans ('st somblable à celIe 


qu'ils ont eu de leurs pères, c'est. 
à-dire sans qu'ils apprennent lli 
scienc{ B ni exercices; et je ne 
croiB par que parmi tous l(\
 
grands que fay pratiqués, il s' en 
trouvât un seul qui bût décliner 
son nom.'. . . . 'Jls n'ont nulle 
curiosité de voir les pa) 8 
étrangers, et encorf' moins de 
s'enquérir de ce qui b'J passe.' 
Jfímoires du ft[aréchal de Gra- 
mont, vol. ii. pp. 77, 78, f)'), 83, 
ill Collection des ...lILlnoin
 par 
Päitot et Jlon1TU!Tqllé, \"01. h"ii. 
See also Aarsensd Sommerd1/ck, 
Voyage if Fspa.Qne, Paris, 1665, 
4to. p. 124. 'L'1. ter
 mrsme 
n'y ('st pas toute cultiuée rar cl,'s 

ens ùu pays: au temps du la- 
bourage, des bemaillc:, et do la 
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in Madrid in 1679, assures ns that men, even of the 
highest position, never thought it necessary that their 
sons should study; and that those 'who were destined 
for the army could not learn mathematics, if they de- 
sired to do so, inasmuch as there were neither schools 
nor masters to teach them. 217 Books, unless they 
were books of devotion, \vere deemed utterly useless; 
no one consulted them; no one collected them; and, 
until the eighteenth century, }Iadrid did not possess a 
single pc.blic library.218 In other cities professedly de- 
voted to purposes of education, similar ignorance pre- 
vailed. Salamanca was the seat of the most ancient 
and most famous university in Spain, and there, if any- 
where, ,ve might look for the encouragement of 
science. 219 But Do Torres, ,,
ho was himself a 


recolte, il leur Tient quantité de 
paysans du Bearn et d'autres en- 
droits de France, qui gagnent 
beaucoup d'argent, pour leur 
mettre leurs bleds en terre pt 
pour les recueillir. Les archi- 
tectes et charpentiers y sont 
aussi pour la plûpart estrangers, 
qui se font payer au triple de ce 
qu'ils gagneroient en leur pays. 
Dans )Iadrid on ne voit pas un 
porteur d'eau qui ne soit es- 
tranger, et la plûpart des cor- 
donniers et taiUeurs Ie sont 
. , 
aU
Sl. 
217 'l\Iais aussi de queUe ma- 
nière lea élève-t-on? Us n'étu- 
dif'llt point; on néglige de leur 
donner d'habilf's précepteurs; 
dès qu'on les destine à l'épée, on 
De se soucie plus qu'ils appren- 
nent Ie la.tin ni l'histoire. On 
deTroit au moins leur er.seigner 
ce qui est de leur mestier, les 
mathématiques, à faire des armes 
et à monter à cheTal. lIs n'y 
penscnt seulemont pas. 11 n'y a 
point ici d'Académie ni de 
maîtres qui montrent COB sortes 
de choscs. Lcs jeunes hommes 


passent Ie tems qu'ils devroient 
emploïer à s'instruire dans un 
oisi'\"eté pitoiable.' Letter from 
)Iadrid, dated 27th June 1679, 
in D'.Aulnoy, Relation du Voyage 
fl Espagne, Lyon, 1693, vol. ii. 
pp. 232, 233. 
218 '
ladrid étant la capitale 
d'une monarchie aussi Taste, il 
n'y eut dans cette ville jusqu'
\ 
l'époque du règne de Philippe Y 
aucune bibliothèque publiquf'.' 
Sempere, De la fllonarcMe &pa- 
gnole, Paris, 1826, T01. ii. p. 
79. 
2111 The university was trans- 
ferroo. from Palencia to Sala.- 
manca, early iD the thirteenth 
century. Forner, Oracion Apo- 
lo.qética por la Fspaiia, :\IaJrid, 
1786, p. 170. By the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, it had 
become ,'ery prosperous (Sem- 
pere, De la Monarchie Espagnolc, 
"01. i. p. 6.j) ; and in 1535, it is 
described as · a great Uni'\"ersitie, 
conteyning seven or eight thow- 
sand students.' See a lettcr 
from John .Mason, dated Yalla.- 
dolid, 3rd July, 1533, in 
llis' 
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paniard, and was cò.ucated at Salamanca, carly in 
the cighteenth century, declares that he had studied 
at that university for five years before he had heard 
that such things as the mathematical sciences 
existed. 220 So late as the year 1771, the saIne uni- 
versity publicly refused to allow the discoveries of 
Newton to be taught; and assigned as a reason, that 
the system of Newton ,vas not so consonant with re- 


Original Lettcrs, second series, 
"01. ii. p. 56, London, 1827. 
But, like e'\"ery thing else which 
was valuable in Spain, it de- 
clined in the sevcnteenth cen- 
tury; and lIIonconys, who care- 
fully examined it in 1628, and 
praises some of its arrangement.s 
which were still in force, adds, 
C l\Iais je suis Russi contraint de 
-dire après tant de loüanges, que 
If's écoliers qui étudient dans 
cette université sont des 'ITais 
ignorans.' Les Voyagcs de ]'fon- 
sÙ llr de ]'lonco nys, Quatrième 
Partie, vol. v. p. 22, Paris, 1695. 
However, their ignorance, of 
which Monconys gives some 
curious instances, did not pre- 
"\"ent Spanish writers, then, and 
long afterwards, from deeming 
the University of Salamanca to 
be the greatest institution of its 
kind in the world. C La mayor 
-del orbe, madre gloriosisima de 
tooas las ciencias y de los mas 
vf'hementes ingenios, que han 
ilustrado Jas edades.' Vida de 
Calderon de la Barca, pp. iii. i'\"., 
reprinted in Keil's roition of 
Calderon, Leipsique, 1827. Com- 
pare Da'\"ila (Felipe Tercero, p. 
81), C Salamanca, madre de cien- 
.cÏas y letras ;' Yañez (111em0ria8, 
p. 228), C U nivl'rRidad insigne, y 
()ficina. de Ins buenß.S Letras de 
E
pañ
 ;' Bacallar (Comcntarws, 
';-01. i. p. 238), C EI emporio de 


laB ciencias j' and Ximencz ( Vida 
de Ribera, p. 6), C Salamanca, 
cathedra universal de las artes, 
y emporio de todas ciencias.' 
220 C Says, that, after he had 
been five years in one of the 
schools of the universit.y there, 
it was by accident he learned the 
existence of the mathematical 
sciences.' Ticknor's History of 
Spanüh Literature, vol. iii. p. 
223. A celebrated Spanish 
writer of the f'ighteenth century, 
actually boasts of the ignorance 
of his countrymen concerning 
mathematics, and discerns, in 
their neglect of that foolish pur- 
suit, a decisive proof of their 
superiority over other nations. 
C Ko se dexe deslumbrar con lOB 
ásperos calculos é intrincadas 
demostraciones geométricas, con 
que, astuto el entendimiento, di- 
simula el f'ngaño con 109 diR- 
fraces de la verdad. El uso de 
las matemåticas es la alquimia 
en la fisica, que da apariencias 
de oro á 10 que no 10 es.' For- 
ner, Oracion Apnlogética por la 
Fspafia y su 1\férito Lüerarw, 
:Madrid, 1786, p. 38. Compare 
his contemptuous notice (p. 66) 
of those insignificant persons, 
who C con titulo de filósofos han 
dado algun aumpnto á laff mate- 
máticßs;' and his comparison 
(p. 222) of ::\Iercado with N ew1A>&. 
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vealed religion as the system of Aristotle. 221 . Åll over 
Spain, a similar plan was adopted. Everywhere, 
knowledge was spurned, and inquiry discouraged. 
Feijoo, who, notwithstanding his superstition, and a 
certain slavishness of mind, from which no Spaniard of 
that age could escape, did, on matters of science, seek 
to enlighten his countrymen, has left upon record his 
deliberate opinion, that ,vhoever had acquired aU that 
was taught in his time under the name of philosophy, 
would, as the reward of his labour, be more ignorant 
than he was before he began. 222 And there can be 
no doubt that he was right. There can be no doubt 
that, in Spain, the more a man was taught, the less he 
would know. For, he was taught that inquiry was sin- 
ful, that intellect must be repressed, and that credulity 
and submission ,vere the first of human attributes. The 
Duke de Saint Simon, who, in 1721 and 1722, ,vas the 
:French ambassador at 1Iadrid, sums up his observa- 
tions by the remark, that, in Spain, science is a crime, 
and ignorance a virtue. 223 Fifty years later, another 


221 'L'université de SaIaman- presses himself, would know 
que, excitée par Ie ConseiI, à ré- 'very little more than nothing.' 
former ses études, en l'année 'EI que estudió Logic..'1., y:i\Ieta- 
1771, lui répondit U qu'elle ne physica, con 10 demás que, de- 
pouvait se séparer du péri- baxo del nombre de Philosofia, 
patétisme, parce que les systémes se enseña en las Escuelas, por 
do Newton, Gassendi et Des- bien que sepa todo, sabe muy 
cartes, ne concordent pas autant poco mas que nada; pero suena 
Q'\"ec les vérités révélées que ccux mucho. Dicese, quo es un gran 
d' Aristote.'" Sempere, 1Jfonar- Philosofo; y no es Philosofo 
chie Espagnole, vol. ii. p. 152. grande, ni chico.' Feijoo, Theatro 
This reply, says::\1. Sempere, p. Gritico Univcrsal, vol. ii. p. 187, 
153, may be found 'dans la col- quinta impression, Madrid, 1741. 
Ioction des ordonnances royales.' 223 'La. scionce est un crime, 
In Letters from Spain b.1/ an l'ignorance et la stupidité la 
English Officer, London, 1788, première vertu.' 1Vémoire8 du 
vol. ii. p. 2.36, it is stated, that, Duc de Raint Simon, '\"01. xxxv. 
in all the Spanish universities, p. 209, Paris, 1840. Elsewhere 
'Newton, and modern philoso- (vol. xxxvi. p. 252) he says, 
phy, is stiU prohibited. Nothing 'Les jésuites savants parwut et 
can supplant Aristotle, Rnd the en tout genro de science, ce qu 
supcrstitious fathers and doctors ne leur est pas même disputé 
of the Church.' par leurs ennemis, lcs jésuites, 
222 Or, as he, in one place, cx- dis-je, sont ignoré.\nts cn Es- 
VOL. II. M 
I 
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shrewd observer, struck "ith amazement at tho con- 
dition of the national mind, expresses his opinion in d 
sentence equally pithy and almost equally severt'. 
Searching for an illustration to convey his sense of tho 

eneral darkness, he emphatically says, that the com- 
mon educatìon of an English gentleman would, in 
Spain, constitute a man of learning. 224 
Those who know what the common education of an 
English gentleman was eighty years ago, will appreciate 
the force of this comparison, and will understand how 
benighted a country must have been, to which such a 
taunt was applicable. To expect that, nnder such a 
state of things, the Spaniards should make any of the 
discoveries which accelerate the march of nations, 
would be idle indeed; for they would not even receive 
the discoveries, which other nations had made for them, 
and had cast into the common lap. So loyal and 
orthodox a people had nothing to do with novelties, 
which, being innovations on ancient opinions, were 
fraught with danger. The Spaniards desired to walk 
in the ways of their ancestors, and not have their faith 
in the past rudely disturbed. In the inorganic world, 
the magnificent discoveries of K emon .wero contumeli- 
ously rejected; and, in the organic world, the circula- 
tion of the blood was denied, more than a hundred and 
fifty years after Harvey had proved it. 225 'fhese things 


pagne, mais d'une ignorance à 
surprendre.' 
2"
" 'The common education of 
an English gentleman would 
constitute a man of learning 
here ; and, should he understand 
Greek, he would be quite a phe- 
nomenon.' Swinburnè s Travr/.8 
tltrough Spain in 1776 and 1776, 
vol. ii. pp. 212, 213, 2d edit., 
London, 1787. 
2"J So late as 1787, Townsend., 
a very accomplished man, who 
tra\"elled through Spain with the 
express object of noting the state 
of knowledge, as well as the 
economical condition of the 


country, and who, by prenous 
study, had well qualified him- 
self for such an undertaking, 
says, 'I have obser'\"ed in gene- 
ral, tha.t the physicians with 
whom I have had occasion to 
converse, are disciples of their 
fa'\"ourite doctor Piquer, who 
denied, or at least doubted of, 
the circulation of the blood.' 
T()'tJ)nsentls Journ
 through 
Spain, 2d ed., London, 1792, 
vol. iii. p. 281. At that time, 
the Spanish physiciåns were, 
howe'\"er, beginning to read Hoff- 
mann, Cullen, and other beretiC'al 
speculators, in whose works they 
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were new, and it was better to pause a little, and not 
receive them too hastily. On the sanie principle, when, 
in the year 1760, some bold men in the government 
proposed that the streets of Madrid should be cleansed, 
so daring a suggestion excited general anger. Not 
only the vulgar, but evan those who were called edu- 
cated, were loud in their censure. The moc1ical pro- 
fession, as the guardians of the public health, were 
desired, by the government, to give their opinion. 

rhis. they had no difficulty in doing. They had no 
doubt that the dirt ought to remain. To remove it, was 
a new experiment; and of new experiments, it was im- 
possible to foresee the issue. Their fathers having lived 
in the midst of it, why should not they do the same? 
Their fathers were wise men, and must have had good 
reasons for their conduct. Even the smell, of which 
some persons complained, was most likely wholesomC'. 
For, the air being sharp and piercing, it was extremely 
probable that bad smells made the atmosphere heavy, 
and in that ,vay deprived it of some of its injurious 
properties. The physicians of :Jladrid were, therefore, 
of opinion that matters had better remain as their an- 
cestors had left them, and that no attempts should be 
made to purify the capital by removing the filth which 
lay scattered on every side. 226 


\\ ould fInd, to their astonish- Carlos had not a lecture-room 
ment, that the circulation of the for practical instruction.' 
blood was assumed, and was not 228 This little episode is noticed 
even treated as 8. debatable by Cabarrus, in his Flogio de 
question. But the students were Carlos IlL, Madrid, 1789, 4to. 
obliged to take such matters on p. xiv. 'La salubridad del ayr(>, 
trust; for, adds Townsend, p. la limpieza y scguridad de las 
282, 'In their medical cla

es, calles.'...' Pero l quién creed, 
they had no dissections.' Com- que este noble empeño produxo 
pa.re Labordis Spain, vol. i. p. las mas ri'\"as quejas: que so 
76, vol. iii. p. 315, London, conmovi6 el vulgo do todas 
H!09, and Godoy's Me71Wirs, clases;"1 que tuvo varias autori- 
London, 1836, vol. ii. p. 157. dades á. su favor la extraña doc-- 
Godoy, speaking of the three trina de que los vapores mefiti- 
colleges of surgery at Madrid, cos eran un correctivo saludaLlo 
]b,rcelona, and Cadiz, says that de Ja. rigidez del clima? I But 
until his administration in 1793, the fullest detail. will be found 
· In the capital, even that of San In tho rcccnt1y published and 
1(1[2 
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While such notions prevailed respecting the preser- 
vation of health,227 it is hardly to be supposed that the 
treatment of disease should be very successful. To 
hleed and to purge, were the only remedies prescribed 
by the Spanish physicians. 228 Their ignorance of the 


very elaborate History of Charles 
III. by M. Rio, from which I 
will gi'\""e one or two extracts. 
'Para la limpieza. de las calles 
poseia mayores ó menores fondos 
el ayuntamiento, y cuando el Rey 
quiso poner la mano en este 
rnmo de policia, Ie presentaron 
dictámenes de médicos en que se 
defendia el absurdo de ser ele- 
mento de salubridad la basura.' 
Rio, HistoTÏa del Reinado de 
Carlos IlL, :Madrid, 1856, vol. 
iv. p. 5-1. See also vol. i. pp. 
267, 268, where it is mentioned, 
that when the minister, Esqui- 
lache, persevered in his attempts 
to have the streets of :\Iadrid 
cleaned, the opponents of the 
scheme made inquiries into the 
opinions of their fathers on that 
subject; and the result was, 
'que Ie presentaron cierta origi- 
nalisima consulta hecha por los 
médicos bajo el reinado de uno 
de los Felipes de Austria, y re- 
ducida á. demostrar que, siendo 
sumamente sutil el aire de Is. 
poblacion á causa de estar pró- 
xima la sierra de Guadarrama, 
ocasionaria los mayores estragos 
si no se impregnara en los va- 
pores de las inmunclicias des- 
parrama.das por las calles.' That 
this idea had long been enter- 
tained by the physicians of 1\la- 
dricl, we also know from another 
tt>stimony, with which none of 
the Spanish historians are ac- 
quainwd. Sir Richard 'Vynne, 
who visirod that capital in 1623, 
describes a disgusting practice 


of the inhabitants, and adds, 
'Being desirous to know why so 
beastly a custom is suffered, they 
say it's a thing prescribed by 
their physicians; for they hold 
the air to be so piercing and 
subtle, that this kind of corrupt- 
ing it with these ill vapours 
keeps it in good temper.' The 
AutobWgraphy and Correspon- 
dence of Sir Simonds IJ 
Ewes, 
edited by J. O. HaUiwell, Lon- 
don, 18-15, vol. ii. p. 4-16. 
227 Even thirty years later, it 
was said, with good reason, that 
, es menester deshacer todo lo que 
se ha hecho,' and 'confiar exclu- 
sivamente el precioso depósito 
de la sanidad pública á. las ma- 
nos capaces de conservarlo y me- 
jorarlo.' Cartas por el Conde de 
CabarTUs, 
ladrid, 1813, p. 280. 
These letters, which, though 
little known, contain some inte- 
resting statements, were written 
in 1792 and 1793. See p. 34, 
and Prologo, p. i. 
228 Bleeding, however, had the 
preference. See the curious evi- 
dence in Townsend's Journey 
through Spain in 1786 and 1787, 
vol. ii. pp. 37-39. Townsend, 
who had some knowledge of 
medicine, was amazed at the 
ignorance and recklessness of 
the Spani
h physicians. He 
says, 'The science and practice 
of medicine aro at tþe lowest 
ebb in Spain, but more e!"pecially 
in the Asturias.' Compare 
Spre;!pel, IIÙ;toirc à
 la }'[édcci
e, 
vol. 111. p. 217, ParIs, 1815, wIth 
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commonest functions of the human body was altogether 
surprising, and can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion, that in medicine, as in other departments, the 
Spaniards of the eighteenth century knew no more than 
their progenitors of the sixteenth. Indeed, in some re- 
spects, they appeared to know less. For, their treatment 
was so violent, that it was almost certain death to sub- 
mit to it for any length of time. 229 Their own king, 
Philip V., did not dare to trust himself in their hands, 
but preferred having an Irishman for his physician. 230 
Though the Irish had no great medical reputation, any- 
thing was better than a Spanish doctor. 231 The arts 


Winwood's JJ[emorials, London, 
1725, folio, vol. ii. p. 219. The 
last reference shows the terrible 
'purging and lettIng blood,' to 
which the unfortunate Spaniards 
were exposed in the reign of 
Philip III. Another observer, 
much later, statps that' La sai- 
gnée leur est assez familière. 11s 
se la. font faire hors du lit tant 
que leurs forces Ie permettent, et 
lúrsqu'ils {.'1t usent par précaution, 
üs se font tirer du sang deux 
lours de suite du bras droit et du 
gauch.e, disant qu'il faut égaliser 
le sang. On peut juger de là, si 
la circulation leur est connue.' 
Voyages faits en li.-spagne, par 
J.l[o/lsil-ur M****, Amsterdam, 
] 700, p.112. See further Clarke's 
I etters concerning tIle Spanish 
Nation, London, 4to. 1763, p. 55, 
and Spain fJY an American, Lon- 
don, 1831, "'\"01 ii. p. 321. 
2.9 In 1790, puor Cumberland, 
when in ::\Iadrid, was as nearly 
as possible murdered by three of 
their surgeons in a very few 
d 'lys; the most dangerous of his 
assailants being no less a man 
than the 'chief surgeon of the 
Gardes de Corps,' who, says 
the unfortun3te sufferer, was 


'sent to me by authority.' See 
Memoirs of Richard Oumberland, 
written by himself, London, 1807, 
vol. ii. pp. 67, 68. 
230 Duclos says of Philip V., 
'Il étoit fort attentif sur sa 
santé; son médecin, s'il eût été 
intriguant, auroit pu jouer un 
grand rôle. Hyghens, Irlandois, 
qui occupoit cette première place, 
fort éloigné de l'intrigue et de la 
cupidité, instruit dans son art, 
s' en occupoit uniquement. Après 
sa mort, 130 reine fit donner Is 
place à Sern, son médecin par- 
ticulier, }'[émoires par ])ZUJ[os, 
2 e édit. Paris, 1791, "'\"01. ii. pp. 
200, 201. 'Hyghens, premier 
méclccin, était lrlandais.' ]'[é- 
'lJwires du ])uc de Saint Simon, 
vol. xxxxi. p. 215, ed. Paris, 
1841. 
231 In the eighteenth century, 
the Spaniards, generally, began 
to admit this; since they could 
not shut their eyes to the fact 
that their friends and rebtions 
8uccumbed so rapidly under pro- 
fessional treatment, that sickness 
and death were almost synony- 
mous. Hence, notwith
tanding 
their hatred of the French na- 
tion, they ayailed themselves of 
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incidental to medicine and surgery, were equally back- 
,yard. The instruments were rudely made, and the 
drugs badly prepared. Pharmacy being unl.rno,vn, tho 
apothecaries' shops, in the largest towns, were entirely 
supplied from abroad; while, in the smaller towns, and 
in districts remote from the capital, the medicines were 
of 8uch a quality, that the best which could be hoped of 
them was, that they might bo innocuous. For, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Spain did not possess 
one practical chemist. Indeed, we are assured by 
Campomanes himself: that, so late as the year 17ifj, 
there was not to be found in the whole country a single 
man ,vho knew how to make the commonest drugs, 
such as magnesia, Glauber's salts, and the ordinary 
preparations of mercury and antimony. This eminent 
statesman adds, however, that a chemical laboratory 
,vas about to be established in :Madrid; and alt.bough 
the enterprise, being without a precedent, would surely 
he regarded as a portentous novelty, he expresscs a 
confident expectation, that, by its aid, the universal 
ignorance of his countrymen would in time be reme- 
died. 232 
Whatever was useful in practice, or whatever sub- 


the sernces of French physicians 
and French surgeons, whene'f'er 
they had an opportunity of doing 
BO. In 1707, the Princess des 
Ursins writes frem ::\.Iadrid to 
Madamo de l\Iaintenon, C ú>s 
chirurgiens espagnols sont més- 
estimés même de ceux de leur 
nation;' and, in another letter, 
C Les Espagnols conviennent que 
les médecins français sont beau- 
coup plus savants que les leurs; 
ils S'E'n ser'f'ent même très-'\"olon- 
tiers, mais ils sont persuadés que 
ceux de la faculté de Montpel- 
lier l'emportent sur les autres.' 
Lettres inédites de _Vadame de 
Maintenon et de la Princesst des 
Ursills, '\"ot iii. p. 412, vol. iv. 
p. 90. 


m Campomanes (.Apendice á 
la Edzu:aCÏðn Popular, 
Iadrid, 
1776, vol. iii. pp. 74, 75), speal- 
ing of a work on distillation, 
says, I La tercera (parte) de- 
scribe la. preparacion de los 
productos quimicos s6lidos: esto 
es la preparacion de varias SU8- 
tancias terreas, como argamasa., 
magnesia blanca, Qjos de cangre- 
jo, etc., la de Tarios sales, como 
sal de glaubero, amoniaco, cristal 
mineral, borax refinado, etc., y b 
del antimonio, mercurio, plomo, 
litargirio, etc., comunicando sobre 
todo 10 expresado Taria') noticias, 
que demuestran 10 mucho que 
conducen á.los progresos del arte, 
las observaciones del fu;ico re- 
flCD'f'O: unidas á la práctica de 
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served the purposes of knowledge, had to come from 
abroad. Ensenada, the well-known minister of Ferdi- 
nand VI., was appalled by the darkness and apathy of 
the nation, which he tried, but tried in vain, to remove. 
When he was at the head of affairs, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, he publicly declared that in 
Spain there was no professorship of public law, or of 
physics, or of anatomy, or of botany. He further added, 
that there were no good maps of Spain, and that there 
was no person who knew how to construct them. All 
the maps which they had, came from France and Hol- 
land. They were, he said, very inaccurate; but the 
Spaniards, being unable to make any, had nothing else 
to rely on. Such a state of things he pronounced to be 
shameful. For, as he bitterly complained, if it were 
not for the exertions of Frenchmen and Dutchmen, it 
would be impossible for any Spaniard to know either 
the position of his own town, or the distance from one 
placo to another. 233 


un profesor experimentado. Este 
arte en toda su extension falta en 
España. Solo Ie tenemos para 
aguardientas, rosolis, y mistelas. 
La salud púUica es demasiado 
importante, para depender de los 
estraños en cosas esenciales ; 
quando no estimulase nuestra 
industria la manutencion de mu- 
chas familias.' . . . 'Gran parte 
de estas cosas ilie introducen de 
fuera, por no conocerse bien las 
operaciones químicas. No son 
dificultosas en la execucion; pero 
es necesario enseñarlas, y conocer 
los instrumentos que son apro- 
posito. Un laboratorio quimico, 
que se va á e3tableccr en ]ladrid, 
producirå. maestros para. las ca- 
pitales del reyno.' 
288 'Su ministro el célebre En- 
senada, que tenia grandes miras 
en todos los ramOB de la adminis- 
tracion pública, deseaba ardien- 
temente mejorar 130 enseñanza, 


Iamentándose del atraso en que 
esta se hallaba. "Es menester, 
decia hablando de laB universi- 
dades, reglar sus cátedras, re- 
formar las Buperfluas y establecer 
las que faltan con nuevas orde- 
nanzas para asegurar el mejor 
método de estudios. No sé que 
haya cátedra alguna de derecho 
público, de fi.sica esperimenta.l, 
de anatomia y botánica. No 
hay puntuales carms geogr1Íficas 
del reino y de sus provincias, ni 
quien las sepa grabar, ni tenemos 
otras que 1m ìmperfcctas que vie- 
nen de Francia y Holanda. De 
esto pro
iene que ignoramos la 
verdadera situacion de 10s pue- 
blos y sus distancias, que es una 
vergüenza.'" Tapia, OivilizacWn 
Espaiiola, ::;\radrid, 1840, T01 iv. 
pp. 268, 269. See also Biografia 
de Enscnada, in Na varrcte, 00- 
1ecCÜ1n de Opúsculos, :Madrid, 
1848, vol. ii. pp. 21, 22. 'Le 
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The only remedy for all this, seemed to be foreign 
aid; and Spain being now ruled by a foreign dynasty, 
that aid "as called in. Cervi established the 
Iedical 
Societies of :.\Iadrid and of Seville; Virgili founded tho 
College of Surgery at Cadiz; and Buwles endeavoured 
to pronlote among the Spaniards the study of mine- 
ralogy.234 Professors were sought for, far and ,vide; 
and application .was made to Linnæus to send a person 
from Sweden ,vho could inlpart some idea of botany to 
physiological student
. 235 ßlany other and similar steps 
wore taken by the government, w hose indefatigable 
exertions ,vould deserve our warmest praise, if we did 
not know ho.w impossible it is for any government to 
enlighten a nation, and how absolutely esscntial it is 
that the desire for improvcnlcnt should, in the first 
place, proceed from the people themscl Yes. No pro- 
gress is real, unless it is spontaneous. The movemcnt, 
to be effective, must emanate from .within, and not 
from without; it must be due to general causes acting 
on the w"hole country, and not to the mcre .will of a few 
po,verful individuals. During the eightecnth ccntury, 
all the means of improvement ,vere lavishly supplied to 


parecia '\"ergonzÐso que para co- 
nocer la situacion y distancias 
respectivas de nuestros mismos 
pueblos y lugares, dcpendiése- 
mos de los franceses y holan- 
deses, quiencs por sus mapas 
imperfectas de la peninsula ex- 
traian de eUa sumas conside- 
rabIes.' Eighty :ycars after this 
complaint was made by Ense- 
nada, we find a traveller in 
Spain stating that (a decent map 
of any part, even of the country 
round the gates of the capital, 
cannot be found.' Oook's Spain 
from 182D to 1832, London, 
1834, vol. i. p. 322. Compare 
Yotices of Geological ltfemoirs, 
p. 1, at the end of the Quar- 
ftrly Journal of the Geological 
Sociäy, '\ 01. yi., London, 18':>0; 
'even a good geographical map 


of the Peninsula does not exi
t.' 
23t 1\1. Rio (Historia del Rei- 
nado dc Carlos IlL, vol. i. p. 
183) mentions this in a T'ery 
characteristic manner. (Varios 
extranjcros distinguidos lzallaroll 
fraternidad entrc los españolea, y 
correspondieron hÜlalganwnte at 
lwspedaje: Cervi dió vida á. laB 
socieùades médicas de Madrid 
y Sf'yilla; Virgili al colegio d
 
Cirugia de Cádiz; Quer trahajó 
sin descanso para que el Jardin 
Botánico no fuera un simple Iu- 
gar de recreo, sino principalmcnte 
de estudio; Bowles comunicó 
grande impulso å 13. minoralogia,' 
&c. 
215 I have mislaid the êvidenCð 
of this fart ; but the roader may 
rely on its accuracy. 
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the Spaniards; but the Spaniards did not want to im- 
prove. They ,vere satisfied with themselves; they were 
sure of the accuracy of their own opinions; they ",.ere 
proud of the notions which they inherited, and ,vhich 
they did not wish either to increase or to diminish. 
Being unable to doubt, they were, therefore, unwilling 
to inquire. Ne,v and beautiful truths, conveyed in the 
clearest and most attractive language, could produce 
no effect upon men ,vhose minds were thus hardened 
and enslaved. 236 An unhappy combination of events, 
world.ng ,vithout interruption since the fifth century, 
had predetermined the national character in a particular 
direction, and neither statesmen, nor kings, nor legis- 
lators, could effect aught against it. The seventeenth 
century ,vas, ho.wever, the climax of all. In that age, 
the Spanish nation fell into a sleep, from which, as a 
nation, it has never since awakened. It was a sleep, 
not of repose, but of death. It ",'Vas a sleep, in which 
the faculties, instead of being rested, were paralyzed, 
and in ,vhich a cold and universal torpor succeeded that 
glorious, though partial, activity, ,vhich, ,vhile it made 
the name of Spain terrible in the ,vorld, had insured 
the respect even of her bitterest enemies. 
Even the fine arts, in which the Spaniards had 
formerly excelled, partook of the general degeneracy, 
and, according to the confession of their own ,vriters, 
had, by the beginning of the cighteenth century, fallen 
into complete decay.237 The arts ,vhich secure national 


238 Townsend (Journey through 
Spain in 1786 and 1787, '\"01. ii. 
p. 275) says, 'Dcn Antonio So- 
lano, professor of experimental 
philosophy, merits attention for 
the clearness and precision of his 
dcmonr-.trations: but, unfortu- 
nately, although his lectures are 
delivered gratis, such is the 'Want 
of taste for science in :\Iadrid, 
that nobody attends them.' 
237 'La ignorancia reinante en 
lOB últimos años del siglo xvii. 
d()pra\
6 en tal manera el buen 


gusto, que á. principios del xviii. 
las artes se hallaban en la mas 
lastimosa decadencia.' Tapia, 
Civüizacion Espahola, .Madrid, 
1840, ,",01. iv. p. 346. See also, 
on this decline, or rather de- 
struction, of taste, Valasquez, 
Origines de la Pocsia Castellana, 

\Ialaga, 1754, 4 to. 'Un siglo, 
corrompido, en que las letras es- 
taban abandonadns, y el buen 
gusto casi desterrado do tod(L la 
nacion.' p. 70. ' AI passo que la 
nacion perdia el Lueu gUbto, y 
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safety, were in the same predicament as those which 
minister to national pleasure. There was no one in 
Spain who could build a ship; there was no one who 
knew how to rig it, after it was built. The consequence 
was, that, by the close of the seventeenth century, the 
few ships which Spain possessed, were so rotten, that, 
says an historian, they could hardly support the fire of 
their own guns. 238 In 1752, the government, being 
determined to restore the navy, found it necessary to 
send to England for shipwrights; and they were also 
obliged to app1y to the same quarter for persons who 
could make ropes and canvass; the skill of the natives 
being unequal to such arduous achievements. 239 In 
this way, the ministers of the Crown, whose ability and 
vigour, considering the difficult circumstances in which 
the incapacity of the people placed them, were ex- 
tremely remarkable, contrived to raise a fleet superior 
to any which had been seen in Spain for more than a 
century. 240 They also took many other steps towards 
putting the national defences into a satisfactory con- 
dition; though in every instance, they were forced to 
rely on the aid of foreigners. Both the military and 
the naval service were in utter confusion, and had to 
be organized afresh. The discipline of the infantry 


las letras ib80n caminando á au 
total decadencia.' p. 107. · Los 
caminos por donde nuestros poe- 
tas en el siglo pa
do se apar- 
taron del buen gusto en est80 
parte.' p. 170. 
238 'Solo cuatro navios de 
linea y seis de poco porte dejaron 
10s reyes de orígen austriaco, y 
todos tan podridos que apenas 
podian aguantar el fuego de SUB 
propi8os baterias.' Rio, Hist01"ia 
del Reinado de Oarlos IlL, Ma.- 
dri d, 1856, TO!. i. p. 184. 
239 'Se mandaron construir 12 
navios á la vez, y se contrataron 
otros. For medio de D. Jorge 
J U&n se trajeron de Inglaterra. 
lOB mas hábiles constructores y 


maestros para. las få.bricas de 
jarcia, 10n8o y otras.' Biografía 
de Ensenada, in Navarrete, Oolec- 
cion de Opúsculos, :l\Iadrid, 1848, 
'Vol. ii. p. 18. M. Rio, taking all 
this as a matter of course, ,\uietly 
says, ' D. Jorge Juan fue a Lón- 
dres para. estudiar 180 construc- 
cion d
 navios.' Historia del 
Reinado de Oarlos IlL, Madrid, 
1856, vol. iv. p. 485. 
2to M. Lafuente says tbat En- 
eenada. was the restorer, and al- 
most the creator, of the Spanish 
navy; 'de la cual fué el restau- 
rador, y casi Eudie;8o decirse el 
creador.' LaJuente, Hi.ßt01"ia dt 
España, TO!. xix. p. 344, Madrid, 
1857. 
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was remodelled by O'Reilly, an Irishman, to whose 
superintendence the military schools of Spain were in- 
trusted. 24 1 At Cadiz, a great naval academy wa
 
formed, but the head of it was Colonel Godin, a French 
officer. 242 The artillery, which like everything else, 
had become almost useless, was improved by Maritz, 
the Frenchman; while the same service was rendered 
to the arsenals by Gazola, the Italian. 243 
The mines, which form one of the greatest natural 
sources of the wealth of Spain, had likewise suffered 
from that ignorance and apathy into which the force 
of circumstances had plunged the country. They 
were either completely neglected, or if worked, they 
were worked by other nations. The celebrated cobalt- 
mine, situated in the valley of Gistau, in Aragon, was 
entirely in the hands of the Germans, who, during the 
first half of the eighteenth century, derived immense 
profit from it. 244 In the same way, the silver-mines of 
Guadalcanal, the richest in Spain, were undertaken, 
not by natives, but by foreigners. Though they had 
been discovered in the sixteenth century, they, as well 
as other matters of importance, had been forgotten in 


2U 'C' est par un Irlandais 
aussi, Oreilly, que 130 discipline 
de l'infanterie est réformée.' 
Bourgoing, Tableau de l' Espag12e 
.J.1foderì2e, Paris, 1808, vol. ii. p. 
142. 'LaB escuelas militares 
del puerto de Sta. Maria para 180 
infanteria, que dirigi6 con tanto 
acierto el general Ofarril bajo las 
ordenes del conde de O'Reilly.' 
Tapia, Civüizacion Española, vol. 
iv. p. 128. 
242 , Vino á dirigir la acade- 
mia de guardias marinas de 
Cadiz.' Tapia, Civilizacion Es- 
pañola, vol. iv. p. 79. ' Godin 
flgur6 como director del colegio 
de Guardias marinas.' Rio, His- 
toria de Carlos IlL, vol. i. p. 186. 
Compare Biographu U12iverselle, 
vol. xvii. p. 564, Paris, 1816. 
2t3 See the interesting remarks 


in Bourgoing, Tableau de r Es- 
pagne ...7I,Ioderne, Paris, 1808, vol. 
ii. pp. 96, 142. 'Vith good rea- 
Bon, therefore, was it stated, some 
years afterwards, that 'c' est à 
des étrangers que l'Espagne doit 
presque tOllS les plans, les ré- 
formes utiles, et les connoissanccs 
dont elle a eu besoin.' Voyage 
en Espagne par Ie Marquia de 
Langle, 1785, vol. ii. p. 159. 
2-1-1 , Como los del pais enten- 
dian poco de trabajar minas, vi- 
nieron de Alemania algunos prác- 
ticos para enseñarlos.' . . . . . . 
, Los Alemanes sacaron de dicha 
mina por largo tiempo COSd. dt' 
600 á 600 quintales de cohalto al 
año.' Bowles, Historia lt
atllral 
de Esparza, :l\Iadrid, 1789, 4tû. 
pp. 418, 419. See also ])üloll'a 
Spain, Dublin,1781, pp. 227-229 
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the seventeenth, find were reopened, in 1728, by 
English adventurers; the enterprise, the tools, tho 
capital, and even the miners, all coming from En 0'_ 
Iand. 245 Another, and still more famous, mine is th
t 
of ...tlmaden in La 
fancha, which produces mercury of 
the finest quality, and in great profusion. This metal, 
besides tieing indispensable for many of the commonest 
arts, ,vas of peculiar value to Spain, because without 
it the gold and silver of the New World could not be 
extracted from their ores. From Almaden, ,vhero 
every natural facility exists for collecting it, and ,vhcre 
the cinnibar in which it is found is unusually rich, vast 
supplitR had formerly been drawn; but they had for 
some time been diminishing, although the demand, 
especially from foreign countries, was on the increase. 
D nder these circumstances, the Spanish government, 
fearing that so important a source of ,vealth might 
altogether perish, determined to institute an inquiry 
into the manner in which the mine ,vas worked. As, 
however, no Spaniard possessed the knowledge requi- 
site for such an investigation, the advisers of the 
Crown were obliged to call on foreigners to help them. 
In 1752, an Irish naturalist, named Bowles, was com- 
missioned to visit Almaden, and ascertain the cause of 
the f3.ilure. He found that the miners had acquired a 
habit of sinking their shafts perpendicularly, instead 
of following the direction of the vein. 246 So absurd a 


245 'In 1728, a. new adven- 
turer undertook the work of 
opening the mines of Guadal- 
canal. This was Lady )1a.ry 
Herbert, daughter of the :Mar- 
quis of Powis.' . . . . . 'Lady 
:\Iary departed from :\Iadrid for 
Guadalcanal, to which miners and 
engines had been sent from Eng- 
land at her expense, and at 
hat 
of ber relation, 
Ir. Gage, who 
accompanied her, and of her fa- 
ther, the marquis.' Jacob's HÙJ- 
torical Inquiry info tM Produc- 
tion and COn8umptwn of tM Pr - 


OWUS .J..1fetals, London, 1831, vol. 
i. pp. 278, 279. 
216 'Lo
 mineros de Almaden 
nunca hicieron los socavones 
i- 
guiendo la inclinacion de las 
betas, sino perpendiculares, y 
baxaban å ellos puestos en una. 
especie de cubos ata.dos desde 
arriba con cuerdas. De este mal 
méwdo se originó h)do 301 desór- 
den de 130 mina, pOl"que 301 paso 
que 108 operarios penetro.ban den- 
tro de tierra, era forzoso que sa 
apartasen de laB betaB y las per- 
diesen.' Bowlcs, HistoMa It'atu- 
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process was quite sufficient to account for their want of 
success; and Bowles reported to the government, that 
if a shaft were to be sunk obliquely, the mine would, 
no doubt, again be productive. The government ap- 
proved of the suggestion, and ordered it to be carried 
into effect. But the Spanish miners were too tena- 
cious of their old customs to give way. They sank 
their shafts in the same manner as their fathers had 
done; and what their fathers had done must be right. 
The result was, that the mine had to be taken out 
of their hands; but as Spain could supply no other 
labourers, it was necessary to send to Germany for 
fresh ones. 247 Mter their arrival, matters rapidly im- 
proved. The mine, being superintended by an Irishman, 
and worked by Germans, assumed quite a different 
appearance; and, nohvithstanding the disadvantag-es 
,vith which new comers always have to contend, the 
immediate consequence of the change was, that the 
yield of mercury was doubled, and its cost to the con- 
sumer correspondingly lowered. 248 
Such ignorance, pervading the whole nation, and 
extending to every department of life, is hardly con- 
ceivable, considering the immense advantages which 
the Spaniards had formerly enjoyed. It is particularly 
striking, when contrasted with the ability of the 
government, which, for more than eighty years, con- 
stantly laboured to improve the condition of the 


ral de España,l\Iadrid, 1789, 4to. 
p. 14. 
2-17 'Fué mi proyecto bien re- 
cibido del Ministerio, y habiendo 
hecho venir mi7Zeros Ale'manes, le 
han executado en gran parte con 
much a babilidad. Los mineros 
Españoles de Almaden son atre- 
vidos y tienen robustez, maña y 
pcnetracion quanta es menester, 
de suerte que con el ticmpo serán 
excelentes mineros, pues no les 
lalla otra cosa que la t'erdadera 
ciencia de las minas.' Historia Na- 
tural de Eflpaña, p. 16. The 
latter part of this sentence is an 
evident struggle betwe
n the in- 


terests of truth, and the exigen- 
cies of a. book printed at the 
Royal Press of Madrid, and 
licensed by the Spanish autho- 
rities. 
2.8 'Encargado por el gobierno 
ellaborioso extrangeroBowles de 
proponer los medios convenientes 
para bcneficiar con mas acierto 
las famo
as minas de azogue del 
Almaden, descubri6 algunoB nue- 
vos procedimicntos por mc<1io de 
lOB cualrs casi se duplicaron 109 
productos de aquellas, y bajó 
una mitad cl precio de lOB azo- 
gues.' Tapia, Civili:acÙJn 1.'8- 
pafiola, vol. iv. p. 117. 
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country. Early in the eighteenth century, Ripperda, 
in the hopes of stimulating Spanish industry, esta- 
blished a large woollen manufactory at Segovia, ,vhich 
had once been a busy and prosperous city. But the 
commonest processes had no,v been forgotten; and he 
was obliged to import manufacturers from Holland, to 
teach the Spaniards how to make up the wool, though 
that was an art for which in better days they had been 
especially famous. 249 In 1757, Wall, who was then 
minister, constructed, upon a still larger scale, a 
similar manufactory at Guadalajara in New Oastile. 
Soon, however, something ,vent wrong with the ma- 
chinery ; and as the Spaniards neither knew nor cared 
anything about these matters, it was necessary to 
send to England for a workman to put it right. 250 
At length the advisers of Charles ill., despairing of 
rousing the people by ordinary means, devised a more 
comprehensive scheme, and invited thousands of 
foreign artisans to settle in Spain; trusting that their 
example, and the suddenness of their influx, might 
invigorate this jaded nation. 251 All was in vain. 
The spirit of the country was broken, and not
g 
could retrieve it. Among other attempts which ,vere 
made, the formation of a National Bank was a 
favourite idea of politicians, who expected great things 
from an institution which was to extend credit, and 


249 ltfemoirs of Ripperda, 2d 
{'d., London, 1740, pp. 23, 62, 
91, 104. 'A ship arrived 80t 
Cadiz with fifty manufacturers 
on board, whom the Baron de 
Ripperda had drawn together in 
Holland.' . . . . . . . 'The new 
manufactures at Segovia, which, 
though at this time wholly ma- 
naged by foreigners, he wished, 
in the next age, might be carried 
on by the Spaniards themselves, 
and by them only.' 
2
 'The minister, Wall, an 
Irishman, contrived to decoy over 
one Thomas Bevan, from Melk.s- 
ham, in Wiltshire, to set tho ma- 


chinery and matters to rights.' 
Fora: 8 Spain, London, 1847, p. 
625. 
2U 'Adem8S de 180 invitacion 
que se bizo á millares de opera- 
rioB extrangeros para venir á. 
establecerse en España,' &c. 
Tapia, OivilizacWn E$pañola, 
vol. iv. pp. 112, 113. In 1768, 
Harris, who tra'
elled from Pam- 
peluna to Madrid, writes, 'I did 
not observe a dozen men either 
at plough or any oilier kind of 
labour, on the road.' Diaries 
and Correspondence of Jame8 
Harris, Earl of J.lfalml3sbury, 
London, 1844, vol. i. p. 38. 
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make advances to persons engaged in business. But, 
though the design was executed, it entirely failed in 
effecting its purpose. When the people are not enter- 
prising, no effort of government can make them so. 
In a country like Spain, a great bank was an exotic, 
which might live with art, but could never thrive by 
nature. Indeed, both in its origin and in its comple- 
tion, it was altogether foreign, having been first 
proposed by the Dutchman Ripperda,252 and owing its 
final organization to the Frenchman Cabarrus. 253 
In everything, the same law prevailed. In diplo- 
macy, the ablest men were not Spaniards, but foreign- 
ers; and during the eighteenth century the strange 
spectacle was frequently exhibited, of Spain being 
represented by French, Italian, and even Irish ambas- 
sadors. 254 Nothing was indigenous; nothing was 


252 'A national bank, a design 
originally suggested by Riyperda.' 
Coxe' 8 Bourbon Kings 0,- Spain, 
vol. v. p. 202. 
253 Bourgoing, not aware of 
Ripperda's priority, says (Ta- 
bleau de r Espagne Moderne, vol. 
ii. p. 49), 'L'idée de la banque 
nationalo fut donnée au gouver- 
nement par un banquier français, 
1.1. Cabarrus.' Compare Rio, His- 
toria del Reirzado de Carlos IlL, 
vol. iv. pp. 122, 123: 'Banco na- 
cional de San Cárlos; propúsolo 
Cabarrús, apoyólo Floridablanca, 
y sancionólo el Soberano por 
Real cedula de 2 de junio de 
1782.' This sounds well; but 
the inevitable catastrophe 
oon 
came. 'Charles IV.,' says the 
Prince of the Peace, 'had just 
ascended the throne j the bank of 
St. Carlos was rapidly falling, 
and on the verge of bankruptcy.' 
Godoy's ][emoirs, London, 1836, 
vol. i. p. 124. 
254 'A Londres, à Stockholm, 
à Paris, à. Vicnne et à Yenise, Ie 
øouverain cst réprésenté par des 


étrangers. Le prince de !tlasse- 
rano, Italien, ambassadeur en 
Angleterre j Ie comte de Lacy 
Irlandais, ministre à Stockholm ; 
Ie marquis de Grimaldi, ambas- 
sadeur en France, avant de par- 
venir au ministère; Ie comte de 
..\Iahoni, Irlandais, ambs8sadeur 
à Vienne j Ie marquis de Squi- 
laci, ambassadeur à. Venise, après 
sa retraite du ministère.' Baur- 
going, Tahleau de l' Espa[lne, 
vol. ii. pp. 142, 143. To thiS, I 
may add that, in the rE'ign of 
Philip V., an Italian, the ,Iar- 
quia de Beretti Landi, was the 
representati'\"e of Spain in S"it- 
zerland, and afterwards at the 
Hague (Rippcrda' s },[cmoirs, 
1740, pp. 37, 38); and that in, 
or just before, 1779, Lacy filled 
the same post at St. Petersburg. 
][almesbury's DiarÜ!s and Oorre- 
sponden('e, 1844, '\"01. i. p. 261. 
So, too, N. Rio (Historia de Car- 
los III., vol. i. pp. 288, 289) says 
of the important negotiations 
which took place in 1761, between 
Spain, England, and Franee, 'Y 
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done by Spain herself. Philip V., who reigned from 
1700 to 1746, and possessed immense power, always 
clung to the ideas of his own country, and 'was a 
Frenchman to the last. For thirty years after hi
 
death, the three most prominent names in Spanish 
politics were, Wall, who was born in }'rance, of Irish 
parents ;2ã5 Grimaldi, who was a native of Genoa; 266 
and Esquilache, who was a native of Sicily.267 
Esquilache administered the finances for several years; 
and, after enjoying the confidence of Charles III. to an 
extent rarely possessed by any minister, was only 
dismissed, in 1766, in consequence of the discontents 
of the people at the innovations introduced by this 
bold foreigner. 258 Wall, a much more remarkable 


asi de las negociaciones en que 
Luis XV. trataba de enredar á 
Carlos III. quedaron absoluta- 
mente excluidos los españoles, 
como que por una parte !as iban 
ú. seguir el duque de Choiseul y 
el marques de- Os sun, franceses, 
y por otra el irlandés D. Ricardo 
,\\r all, y el genm.és marques de 
Grimaldi.' About the same time, 
Clarke writes (in his Letters con- 
cerning th
 Spani1;h l-latwn, 
London, 1763, 4to. p. 331), 
, Spain has, for many years past, 
been under the direction of 
foreign ministers. Whether this 
hath been owing to want of capa- 
city in the natives, or disinclina- 
tion in the sovereign, I will not 
take upon me to say i such as it 
is, the native nobility lament it 
as a. great cala mi ty .' 

55 Lord Stanhope, generally 
well informed on Spanish affairs, 
says that Wall was' a native of 
Ireland.' },[ah(m' 8 History of 
England, vol. iv. p. 182, 3d 
edit., London, 1853; but in }'[é- 
7ll0ircs de :Noailles, '\"01. iv. p. 47, 
edit. Paris, 1829, he is called 
, irlandais d' origine, né cn Francc.' 


See also Bwgrafía de Ensenada, 
in ]).Tavarrete, Opúsculos, l\Iadrid, 
1848, vol. ii. p. 26, 'D. Ricardo 
Wall, irlandés de orlgen, nacido 
en Francia.' Swinburne, who 
knew him personally, and has 
given some account of him, does 
not mention where he was born. 
Swinburnè8 Travels through 
Spain, second edition, London, 
1787, voL i. pp. 314-318. 
258 'A Genoese, and a creature 
of France.' Dunham's History 
of Spain, vol. v. p. 170. 
257 'Era siciliano.' Rio, His- 
toria del ReinaCÙJ de Oarlos Ill., 
vol. i. p. 244. 
us The fullest account of his 
dismissal is given by M. Rio, in 
the first chapter of the spcond 
volume of his Historia del Rei- 
nado de Carlos IlL, which should, 
however, be compared with CO:re'8 
Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. iv. 
Jìp. 340-346. Coxe terms him 
Squilaci; but I follow the ortho- 
graphy of the Spanish writers, 
who always call him Esquilaehe. 
Such was his influenc
 m'cr the 
King, that, according to Coxe 
(vol. h.. p. 347), Charlcs ill 
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Inan, was, in the absence of any good Spanish diplo- 
matist, sent envoy to London in 1747; and after 
exercising great influence in matters of state, he ,,,"as 
placed at the head of aff..'Llrs in 1754, and remained 
supreme till 17G3. 259 'When this eminent Irishman re- 
linquished office, he was succeeded by the Genoese, 
Grimaldi, .who ruled Spain from 1763 to 1777, and 
was entirely devoted to the French views of policy.260 
His principal patron ,vas Choiseul, ,vho had imbued 
him ,vith his O'Vll notions, and by whose advice he was 
chiefly guided. 261 Indeed, Choiseul, who was then the 
first minister in France, used to boast, 1\-ith exaggera- 
tion, but not without a considerable amount of truth, 
that his influence in l\Iaclrid ,vas even greater than it 
,vas in Vers'1illes. 262 
However this may be, it is certain that four years 
after Grimaldi took office, the ascendency of France 
'vas exhibited in a remarkable way. Choiseul, who 
hated the Jesuits, and had just expelled them from 
:France, enùeavoured also to expel them from Spain. 263 


C publicly said that, "if he was bury's Diaries and Correspo'lld- 
reduced to a morsel of bread, he e'llce, ,
ol. i. p. 56, London, 1844. 
would divide it with Squilaci.'" 281 'Guided in his operations 
25. Coxd s Kings of Spain, vol. by the counse Is of Choiseul.' 
Ï"v. pp. 15, 135. Rio, Historia de Ooxc's Bourbon Kings of Spain, 
Carlos 111., vol. i. pp. 246, 247, vol. iv. p. 339. 'The prosecu- 
400, 401. llàvarrete, BiograJia tion of the schemes which he had 
de Enscnada, pp. 26-28. concerted with Choiscul.' p. 373. 
260 He resigned in 1776, but 'His friend and patron.' p. 391, 
held office till the arrival of his and vol. v. p. 6. · 
successor, Florida. Blanca, in 282 'Personne n'ignoroit lD 
1777. Rio, Historia de Carlos crédit prodigieux que::\1. de Choi- 
IlL, vol. iii. pp. 171, 174. In seul :1\"oit f:,ur Ie roi d'E
p:1gne, 
reference to his uppointment, in dont il se 'Vantoit lui-même, au 
1763, :r.r. Rio obser;es (vol. i. p. 
int que je lui ni ouÏ dire, qu'il 
402), 'De que Grimaldi creciera ewit plus sûr do sa prépondé- 
{'n fortuna se pudo congratu- ran('e da.ns Ie cabinet de Madrid, 
...ar no Roma, sino Francia.' In que clans celui de Versailles! 
1770, Harris, the diplomatist, who 
'[ém()i.res du Baron de Rl8cnval
 
was then in Spain, writE's,' His écrits par lui-mtml!, vol. ii. pp. 
doctrine is absolutely French; 14, 16, FariR, 1805. 
guided in everything by the ::es )L l\fw-iel (Gobicr'llo del 
.FJrench closet/ &c. Malmcs- Rey Don Carlos IlL, 
lad.rid. 
YOLo n.. N N 
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The execution of the plan was confided to .Aranda, 
,,,ho, though a Spaniarù by birth, derived his intel- 
lectual culture from France, and had contracted, in tho 
society of Paris, an intense hatred of every form of 
ecclesiastical power. 26 rr'he scheme, secretly pre- 
pared, was skilfully accomplished.26
 In 17G7, the 
Spanish government, ,vithout hearing what the Jesuits 
had to say in their defence, and indeed, ,vithout giVll}g 
them the least notice, suddenly ordered their expul- 
sion ; and with such animosity were they driven from 
the country, in which they sprung up, and had long been 
cherished, that not only ,vas their wealth confiscated, 
and they themselves reduce(l to a 'wretched pittance, 
but even that was directed to be taken from them, if 
they published anything in their own vindication; 
while it ,vas also declared that whoever ventured to 
write respecting them, should, if we were a subject 


1839, pp. 44, 45) torms their ex- 
pulsion from Spain 'este acto de 
,"iolencia hecho meramente por 
complacer al duque de Choiseul, 
ministro de Francia. y protector 
del partido filosófico.' See also 
Crétineau-Joly, Histoire de la 
Compagnie de Jésus, vol. v. p. 
291, Paris, 1845; and Georgel, 
Ji-fémoircs pour servir à r Hist(Jire 
des Évènemens dep1lÏ8 1760, vol. 
ii. p. 95, Paris, 1817. 
264 Archdeacon Coxe, in a some- 
what professional tone, says of 
Aranda, 'In France he had ac- 
quired the graces of polished so- 
ciety, and imbibed thatfrecdQ7n of 
scnti1lU!,flt which then began to 
be fashionable, and has since 
been carried to such a dangerous 
e:tClSS.' Ooze's Bourbon Kings 

f Spain, vol. iv. p. 402. His 
w- eat enemy, the Prince of the 
P
ace, wishing to be severe, un- 
inwntionally praiscs him; and 


obser'\"es, that he was ' connected 
wi th the most distinguished lite- 
rary Frenchmen of the middle of 
the last century,' and that he was 
, divested of religious prejudices, 
though swayed by philosophical 
enthusiasm.' Godoy's :ßle'llWtrs, 
London, 1836, "Vol. i. p. 319. 
The hostility of some men is ex- 
tremely valuable. The Prince 
further adds, that Aranda. ' could 
only lay claim to the inferior 
merit of a sectarian attachment,' 
forgetting that, in a country like 
Spain, e'\"ery enlightened person 
must belong to a. miserably small 
sect. 
26.\ Cabarrus (Elogio de Carwø 
Ill., Madrid, 1789, 4to. p. xxi,".) 
says, rather magniloquently, 'EI 
acierto de la execucion que cor- 
reepondi6 al pulso 
prudel1cia con 
que se habia doliberado esta pro- 
videncia. importante, pasarå 8 1a 
ultima post.eridaù..' 
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of Spain, be put to death, as one guilty of high 
treason. 266 
Such boldness on the part of the governnlcnt267 
caused even the Inquisition to tremble. That once 
omnipotent tribunal, threatened and suspected by the 
civil authorities, became more wary in its proceedings, 
and more tender in its treatment of heretics. Instead 
of extirpating unbelievers by hundreds or by thousands, 
it w.as reduced to snch pitiful straits, that bet.ween 1746 
and 1759, it .was only able to burn ten persons; and 
bet\veen 1759 and 1788, only four persons. 268 The 
extraordinary diminution during the latter period, was 
partly owing to the great authority \vielded by Aranda, 
the friend of the encyclopædists and of other French 
sceptics. This remarkable man was President of 
Castile till 1773,269 and he issued an order forbidding 


268 Coxe's Bourbon Kings of sont comblés de bienfaits par des 
Spain, vol. iv. p.362. M. Rio, monarques dont ils étendent 18. 
in the second volume of his His- souverailleté. Le clergé et h-g 
tory of Charll's IlL, l\Iadrid, maSSf2S acceptent avec bonheur 
18,)6, has given a long, but not leur intervention. Tout à coup 
\
ery philosophical, nor very ac- 1'0rdre se voit déclaré coupa.bl
 
curate, account of the expulsion d'un crime de lèse-majesté, d'un 
of the Jesuits, which he considers attentat public que pf'rsonne l}e 
solely from the Spanish point of peut spécmer. La s<,ntence pro. 
view j overlooking the fact, that Donce la peine sans énoncer Ie 
it was part of an European mOT'e- délit.' Crétineau-Joly, HistoirtJ 
ment headed by France. He de la Compagnie de Jésus, vol. v. 
GeniE's the influence of Choiseul, p. 295. Paris, 1845. 
p. 125; censures the perfectly 2b8 Dunham's Hi8tor!l of Spain, 
correct sta.tement of Coxe, p. 123 ; '\"01. v. p. 285, where the fact
 arft 
and finally ascribes this great well brought together. The 
e'\"ent to the operation of cause'S valuable History of tile lnquisi- 
confined to the Peninsula. 'De tion, by Llorente, i
 not quite 
f:cr los jcsuitas ad\"ersarios del precise enough in these maUE'rs; 
rûgalismo emanó su ruina. ('n though it is a very accuratf>, and, 
España, ouando triunfaban las what is still more surprising, n 
opiniones sosteniùas con hcróico "\"ery honest book. 
tl'
on desdo mucho åntes por doc- 2119 Rw, llistoria de Curlo.., 
tisimosjurisconsultos.' p. 619. IlL, vol. iii. pp. 103-107, \vhil'h 
2117 Ono of the mo
t recent must be compa.rt>d with the n('- 
historians of the Jesuits indig- count of Cox(', who derived Jo;ornn 
nantly observes, 'Depuis deux of his inful'maholl Í1'om n frit'1111 
Cf'nt T'Ïngt ans lcs Jésuitc
 vin>nt of Ara.nda.'s. Coxe'8 ]Joll,r'o I 
et þrêchent en Lspaglle. lIs Kings of Spain, \"01. h o . Pl'. 4 (} 1- 
NN2 
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the Inquisition to interfere with the civil courts. 270 TIe 
also formed a scheme for entirely abolishing it; but 
his plan was frustrated, owing to its premature- 
announcement by his friends in Paris, to whom it had 
been confided. 271 His vie,vs, however, were so far suc- 
cessful, that after 1781, there is no instance in Spain 
of a heretic being burned; the Inquisition being too 
terrified by the proceedings of government to do any- 
thing which might compromise the safety of the Holy 
Institution. 272 
In 1777, Grimaldi, one of the chief supporters of 
that anti-theological policy which France introduced 
into Spain, ceased to be 1\Iinister; but he was succeeded 
by Florida Blanca, who was his creature, and to Wh0111 
he transmitted his policy as well as his power. 273 The 


415. A good life of Aranda 
would be very interesting. That 
contained in the Bwgraphie 
Universelle is extremely meagre, 
and carelessly written. 
2.0 Coxe's Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, vol. iv. p. 407. 
271 "Vhen at Paris, in 1786, I 
recei ved the following anecdote 
from a person connected with the 
(,,J1cyclopædists. During his resi- 
dence in that capital, D'Aranda 
had frequently testified to the 
literati with whom he associated, 
his resolution to obtain the abo- 
lition of the Inquisition, should 
he ever be called to power. His 
appointment was, therefore, ex- 
ultingly hailed by the party, par- 
ticularly by D' Alembert; and he 
had scarcely begun his reforms 
before an article was inserted in 
the Encyclopædia, then printing, 
in which this event was confi- 
dently anticipated, from the 
liberal principles of the minister. 
D' Aranda was struck on rE'aùing 
this article, and said. " This im- 
prudent disclosure will raise !luch 
a ferment against me, that my 


plans will be foiled." He was 
Dot mistaken in his conjecture.' 
Coxe's Bourbon Kings of Spain
 
T01. iv. p. 408. 
272 E'\"en the case in 1781 ap- 
pears to have been for witchcraft 
rather than for heresy. 'La 
dernière TIctime qui périt dans 
les flammes fut une béate: on la 
brûla à Séville, Ie 7 novembre 
1781, comme ayant fait un pacte
 
et entretenu un commerce charnel 
avec Ie Démon, et pour a.voir été 
impénitente négative. Elle ûÍIt 
pu ériter la mort en s'avouant 
coupable du crime dont on l'ac- 
cusait.' Llorente, His to ire de 
l'InquisitWn if Espagne, Paris, 
1818, vol. Î'\". p. 270. About 
this ti me, torture began to be 
disused in Spain. See an in 
teresting note in Johnston's In- 
stitutcs of the Civil Law of Spain, 
Lonilon, 1825, p. 263. 
273 'l\Ienester es decir que el 
marqués de Grimaldi cayó ven- 
cif'ndo å BUS enemigos, pues, 
léjos de legarles el poder, á. que 
aspiraban con anhelo, trasmitiólo 
á. una de BUS más legítimas he- 
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progress, therefore, of political affairs continued in the 
same direction. Under the ne-w minister, as under his 
immediate predecessors, a determination was shown to 
.abridge the authority of the Church, and to vindicate 
tho rights of laymen. In everything, the ecclesiastical 
interests were trea.ted as subordinate to the secular. Of 
this, many instances might be given; but one is too 
imporlant to be omitted. We have seen, that early In 
the eighteenth century, Alberoni, when at the head of 
affairs, was guilty of .what in Spain .was deemed the 
-enormous offence of contracting an alliance .with 
}[ohammedans; and there can bo no doubt that this 
,vas one of the chief causes of his fall, since it ,vas held, 
that no prospect of mere temporal advantages could 
justify an union, or even a peacp, between a Christian 
nation and a nation of unbelievers. 274 But the Spanish 
government, ,vhich, owing to the causes I have related, 
'vas far in advance of Spain itself, ,vas gradually 
l)ecoming bolder, and growing more and more disposed 
to force upon the country, vie,vs, ,vhich, abstractedly 
-considered, where extremely enlightened, but ,vhich the 
popular mind .w'as unable to receive. The result ,vas, 
that, in 1782, Florida Blanca concluded a treaty,vith 
Turkey, which put an end to the war of religious 
opinions; to the astonishment, as we are told, of the 
,other European powers, ,vho could hardly believe that 
the Spaniards ,vould thus abandon their long-continued 
efforts to destroy the infidels. 27:; Defore, however, 


churas; que tal era y por tal se 
reconocia el conde de Florida- 
blanca.' Rw, Hi
toria del Rci- 
nlldo de Carlos IlL, vol. iii. pp. 
151, 162. 
2';4 In 16ÐO, it was stated that 
· since the expulsion of the 
:l\Ioors,' there was no precedent 
for the King of Spain ever send- 
ing an envoy to a Mohammedan 
),rince. See J.1fahon's Spain under 
Clwrlls II., p. 5. In that year 
an en"oy was sent to :l\Iorocco; 
Lut this was merely concerning 


the redemption of prisoners, and 
certainly without the remotest 
intention of conciuaing a peace. 
27:>> 'The other European courts, 
wi th surprise and regret, wit- 
nessf>d the conclu
ion of a treaty 
which terminated the political 
and religious rivalry so lon
 sub- 
sisting between Spain and the 
Porte.' COXl-.s Bourbon Kings vj 
Spain, yol. v. pp. 152, 1;)3. 
, U ne des ruaximes do la politique 
e
pagnole a.vait
té cclle de main- 
tunir uno gucrro perpétuelle 
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Europe had time to recover from its amazement, other 
and similar events occurred equally startling. In 1784, 
Spain signed a peace ,vith Tripoli; and in 1785, ODe 
,vith Algiers. 276 And scarcely had these been ratified, 
,vhen, in 1786, a treaty ,vas also concluded ,vith 
Tunis. 277 So that the Spanish people to their no small 
surprise, found themselves on terms of amity with 
nations, whom for more than ten centuries they had 
been taught to abhor, and ,vhom, in the opinion of the 
Spanish Church, it ,vas the first duty of a Christian 
government to make ,val' upon, and, if possible, to 
extirpate. 
Putting aside, for a moment, the remote and intel- 
lectual consequences of these transactions, there can be 
no doubt that the immediate and material consequences 
were very salutary; though, as we shall presently see, 
they produced no lasting benefit, because they were 
opposed by the unfavourable operation of more powerful 
and more general causes. StiH, it must be confessed 
that the direct results were extremely advantageous; 
and to those who take only a short view of human 
affairs, it might well appear that the advantages would 
be permanent. The immense line of coast from the 
kingdoms of Fez and ltlorocco to the furthest extremity 
of the Turkish empire was no longer allow.ed to pour 
forth those innumerable pirates ,vho, heretofore, s,vept 
the seas, captured Spanish ships, and made slaves of 
Spanish subjects. Formerly, vast sums of money ,vera 
annually consumed in ransoming these unhappy pri- 


con tre les mahométans, même 
a.près la conquête de Grenade. 
Ni les pertes incalculaùles é- 
prou'\"ées par sui te de ce sJstème, 
ni l' C'xemple de la France et 
d'autrcs puissances catholiques 
qui ne se faisaient point scrupule 
d'être en paix avec les Turcs, 
n'avaient suffi pour détromper 
l'Espa gne sur l'inconvenance 
d'une telle politique. Le génie 
éclairé de Char les III corrigca 
un l'réjl:gé aussi da.ngüreux ; dicta 


la palX avec les empereurs de 
Turquie et d'autres potentats 
mahométans ; délivra ses sujets 
de la terrible piraterie des 
corsaires, et ouvrit à leur com- 
merce de nou'\"elles '\"oies ponl" 
spéculer a'\"ec de plus grands 
avantages.' Sempere, La ...l/onar- 
ch.ie Espagnole, vol. n. p. 160. 
276 Rio, Historia del Rcinado 
de Carlns Ill, vol. iv. pp. 11-13. 
277 Ibid. vol. i'\". pp. 16, 17. 
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soners ;!78 but now all such evils were ended. At the 
same time, great impetus ,vas given to the commerce of 
Spain; a new trade was thrown open, and her ships 
could safely appear in the rich countries of the Levant. 
TIns increased her wealth; which was moreover aided 
by another circumstance growing out of these events. 
For, the most fertile parts of Spain are those which are 
washed by the 1vlediterranean, and which had for 
centuries been the prey of 
fohammedan corsairs, who 
frequently landing by surprise, had at length caused 
such constant fear, that the inhabitants gradually 
retired towards the interior, and abstained from cultiva- 
ting the richest soil in their country. But, by the 
treaties just concluded, such dangers were at once 
remo"Vcd; the people returned to their former abodes; 
the earth again gave forth its fruits; regular industry 
reappeared; villages sprung up; even manufactures 
were established; and the foundation seemed to be 
laid for a prosperity, the like of which had not been 
kno,Vll since the l\iohammedans were driven out of 
Granada. 279 


278 'Ha sido notableel número 
de cautivos, que los piratas de 
Berberiahan hechosobrenuestras 
costas por tres centurias. En el 
siglo pasaclo se soli an calcular 
exístentes á la '\"ez en Argel, 
t reinta mil personas españolas. 
Su rescate á razon de mil pesos 
por cada persona á 10 men os, 
ascendia á 30 millones de pesos.' 
Campomanes, Apendice á la Edu- 
cacion Popular, vol. Í. p. 373, 
:l\Iadrid, l775. On the precau- 
tions which had to be used to 
guard the coasts of Spain against 
the 
Mohammedan corsairs, see 
U ztariz, Theorica y Practica de 
Comercio, l\Tadrid, 1757, folio, 
pp. 172, 173, 222-226; and 
Lafuente, Historia de España, 
\"01. xv. p. 476, 1\Iadrid, 1855. 
In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, a regular watch had to 


be kept along the 1\Iediterrallean 
coast of Spain, ' in order to gi '\"& 
the alarm upon the appearance 
of the enemy.' See.A Tour 
through Spain by Udal op Rh.'l/
, 
2d edit., London, 1760, p. 170. 
As to the state of things in the 
seventeenth century, see Janer, 
Condicion de los J.Ìloriscos, Ma- 
drid, 1857, p. 63. 
279 'De estn. Buerte quedaron 
los mares limpios de piratas 
desde los reinos de Fez y l\Iar- 
ruecos hasta lOB últimos do- 
minios del emperador Turco, por 
(>1 Mediterráneo todo; vióse ú. 
menudo la bandera española en 
Le'\"ante, y lag mismRs naciones 
mercantiles que la persiguieron 
indirectamen te, preferianla ahora, 
resultando el aumento del comer- 
cio y de Ia Real marina, y la 
pericia de BUS triptùaciones, y 
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I have 1l0'V laid before the reader a view of the most 
important steps which were taken by those able and 
vigorous politicians, who ruled Spain during the 

reater part of the eighteenth century. In consider- 
Ing how these reforms were effected, we must not 
forget the personal character of Charles III., who 
OCCll pied the throne from 1759 to 1788. 280 He "
as a 
man of great energy, and though born in Spain, haa 
little in common ,vith it. When he became king, he had 
been long absent from his native country, and had cqn- 
tracted a taste for customs, and, above all, for opinions, 
totally dissimilar to those natural to the Spaniards. 281 


f'l mayor briUo de Espaiía y de 
su augusto Soberano: termino 
hubo la esclavitud de tantos 
millares de infclices con aban- 
dono de sus familias é indelebles 
perjuicios de la religion y el 
Estado, cesando tambien la con- 
tinua extracdon de enormes 
sumas para lolS rescates que, al 
paso que nos empohrecian, pasa- 
ban á enriquecer á nuestros con- 
trarios, y á facilitar sus arma- 
mentos para ofendernos; y se 
('mpezaban á cultivar råpida- 
men te en las costas del Nedi- 
terráneo leguas de terrenos los 
más fertiles del mundo, desam- 
parados y eriales hasta entónces 
por miedo á los piratas, y donde 
so formaban ya pueblos enteros 
para dar salida á los frutos y las 
manufacturas.' Rio, Historia dd 
Reinado de Carlos IlL, vol. iv. 
pp. 17, 18. 
281 1\'1. Rio, whose '\"oluminous 
History of the reign of Charles 
III. is, notwithstanding its nu- 
merous omissions, a work of con- 
siderable value, has appreciated 
the personal influence of the 
king more justly than any pre- 
"\"ious writer; he- having had 
access to unpublished papers, 
which show the great cner6:}7 and 


activity of Charles. ' Entre SllS 
mas notables figuras ninguna. 
a'\"entaja á la de Cárlos III.; y no 
por ellugar jerárquico que ocupa, 
sino por el brillante papel que 
representa, ora tome ]a iniciativa, 
ora el consejo, para efectuar las 
innumerables reform as que Ie 
valieron inextinguible fama. Ya 
sé que algunos tach an á E'ste 
l\Ionarca de cortedad de luces y 
de estrechez de miras; y quo 
algunos otros suponen que sus 
ministros Ie engañaron ó sor- 
prendieron para dictar ciertas 
providencias. Cuarcnta y ocho 
tomos de cartas semanales y 
f'scritas de su puño desde octubro 
de 1759 hasta. marzo de 1783 al 
marqués de Tanucci, existentcs 
en el archivo de Simancas, por 
mi leidas hoja tras hoja, sacando 
de ellas largos apuntes, sirvcn á. 
mara,illa. para pintarle tal como 
era, y penetrar hasta sus m[lS 
recónditos pensamientos, y con- 
traclecir á los que Ie juzgan á 
bulto.' Rio, Historia del Rcinado 
de Carlos IlL, :l\1adrid, 1856, vol. 
i. pp. xxii. xxiii. 
281 'Although born' and edu- 
cated in Spain, Charles bad 
quitted the country at too early 
an age to retain a partialitj" to 
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Comparing him. with his subjects; he was enlightened 
indeed. They cherished in their hearts, the most 
complete, and therefore the ,,""orst, form of spiritual 
power which has ever been exhibited in Europe. That 
"\ery power, he made it his business to restrain. In 
this, as in other respects, he far surpassed Ferdinand 
.VI. and Philip V., though they, under the influence of 
French ideas, had proceeded to what was deemed a 
dangerous length. 2B2 The clergy, indignant at such 
proceedings, murmured, and even threatened. 283 They 
declared that Charles was despoiling the Church, 
taking away her rights, insulting her ministers, and 
thus ruining Spain beyond human remedy.284 The 
king, however, .whose disposition was firm, and some- 
,,'hat obstinate, persevered in his policy; and a8 he and 
his ministers were men of undoubted ability, they, 
notwithstanding the opposition tbeyencountered, suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing most of their plans. IVI:istaken 
and short-sighted though they were, it is impossible 
to refrain from admiring the honesty, the courage, and 
the disinterestedness, which they displayed in en- 
deavouring to alter the destiny of that superstitious 
-and half barbarous country over which they ruled. 


its customs, Jaws, manners, and 
language; while, from his resi- 
dence abroad, and hÎß intercOlIrse 
with France, he had formed 
a natural predilection for the 
French character and institu- 
tions.' Coxe's Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, vol. i'\". p. 337. 
282 He 'far surpassed his two 
preclecessors in his exertions to 
reform tho morals, and restrain 
the power of the clergy.' Ibid. 
\"01. v. p. 215. 
7(;3 His measures' alarmaron 
al clero en general, que empezó 
á murmurar con impaciencia, y 
aun algunos de sus indh.iduos se 
propasaron á '\"iolentos actos.' 
Tapia, CÙ'ilizacion, Española, 

ol. iv. p. 98. 


284 A popular chargo against 
the 
o'\"ernment was, 'que se 
despoJara á la Iglesia de BUS 
inmunidades.' Rw, Historia ih.l 
Reinado de Carlos 111., \"01. ii. 
p. 54. See also at pp. 201, 
202, a letter, in 1766, from the 
BIshop of Cuenca to the King's 
confessor, in which that pre- 
late stated, 'que España corria á 
su ruina que :ya no corria, sino 
que volaba, y que ya estaba 
perùida sin romedio huroano;' 
and that the cause of this was 
the persecution of the poor 
Church, which was 'saqu('ada. 
cn sus bienes, ultrajafla en sm; 
ministros, y atroprllada en 
u 
inmunidad. 
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'Ve must not, however, conceal from ourselves, that in 
this, as in all similar cases, they, by attacking evils 
.which the people ,vere resolved to love, increased the 
affection ,vhich the evils inspired. To seek to change 
opinions by laws is worse than futile. It not only 
fails, but it causes a reaction, which leaves the OpI- 
nions stronger than ever. First alter the opinion, and 
then you may alter the law. As soon as you have con- 
vinced men that superstition is mischievous, you lnay 
with advantage take active steps againlDt those classes 
,vho promote superstition and lIve by it. But, how- 
ever pernicious any interest or any great body may be, 
beware of using force against it, unless the progres
 
of knowledge has previously sapped it at its base, anù 
loosened its hold over the national mind. This has 
always been the error of the most ardent reformers, 
,vho, in their eagerness to effect their purpose, let tho 
political movement outstrip the intellectual one, and, 
thus inverting the natural order, secure misery either 
to themselves or to their descendants. They touch the 
altar, and fire springs forth to consume them. Then 
comes another period of superstition and of despotism; 
another dark epoch in the annal
 of the human race. 
And this happens merely because men ,vill not bide 
their time, but will insist on precipitating the march of 
affairs. Thus, for instance, in France and Germany, it 
is the friends of freedom who have strengthened 
tyranny; it is the enemies of superstition who have 
made superstition more permanent. In those countries, 
it is still believed that government can regenerate 
society; and therefore, directly they who hold liberal 
opinions get possession of the government, they use 
their power too lavishly, thinking that by doing 
O, 
they will best secure the end at which they aim. In 
England, the same delusion, though less general, is far 
too prevalent; but as, with us, public opinion controls 
politicians, we escape from evils which have happened 
abroad, because we will not allow any government to 
enact laws which the nation disapproves. In Spain, 
however, the habits of the people were so slavish, and 
their necks had so long been bo,ved under the yoke, 
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that though the government, in the eighteenth century, 
opposed their dearest prejudices, they rarely ventured 
to resist, and they had no legal means of making their 
voice heard. But not the less did they feel. The 
materials for reaction ,vere silently accumulating; and 
before that century had passed away the reaction itse]f 
,vas manifest. As long as Charles ill. lived, it ,vas 
kept under; and this was o,ring partly to the fear 
which his active and vigorous government inspired, 
and partly to the fact that many of the reforms 'which 
he introduced were so obviously beneficial as to shed a 
lustre on his reign, which all classes could perceive. 
Besides the exemption which his policy insured fronl 
the incessant ravages of pirates, he also succeeded in 
obtaining for Spain the most honourable peace which 
any Spanish government had signed for two centuries; 
thus recalling to the popular mind the brightest and 
most glorious days of Philip 11. 285 When Charles 
came to the throne, Spain ,vas hardly a third-rate 
po,ver; when he died, she might fairly claim to be a 
first-rate one, since she had for some years negotiated 
on equal terms with France, England, and Austria, 
and had taken a leading part in the councils of Europe. 
'oro this, the personal character of Charles greatly 
contributed; he being respected for his honesty, as well 
as feared for his vigour. 286 :M
erely as a man, he 
bore high repute; while, as a sovereign, none of his 
(
ontemporarie s were in any way equal to hiIn, except 
28:'0 Coxe (Bourbon Kings of 286 Towards the close of his 
Spain, vol. v. p. 144) calls the reign, we find a contemporary 
}.It'ace of 1783 ' the most honour- observer, who was anything but 
alJle and acl'\"antageous ever con- prejudiced in his favour, bearing 
eluded by the crown of Spain testimony to 'the honest and 
since the peace of St. Quintin.' obstinate adherence of his pro- 
Similarly, M. Rio (Historia del sent Catholic l\Iajesty to all his 
Reinado de Carlos III., '\"01. iii. treaties, principles, and engage- 
p. 397), 'Siglos habian pasado ments,' Letter by an Engli.sh Offi- 
para España de continuas y por- ccr, London, 1788, vol. ii. p. 
fiadas contiendas, Sill llegar 329. Compare 1\Iuriel ( Gobicrno 
nunca, desde la famosa jornada del Rey Don Carlos III., )Indrid, 
de San Quintin y nl alborear el 1839, p. 3-1),' Tan conocido llegó 
reinaclo de Felipe II., tan glorio- {t ser Cárlos III. E'n 108 reinos 
samonte a1 roposo.' estraños por la. rectitud de su 
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Frederick of Prussia, whose vast abilities, were, 
however, tarnished by a base rapacity, and by an in- 
cessant desire to overreach his neighbours. Charles 
III. had nothing of this; but he carefully increased 
the defences of Spain, and, raising her establishments 
to a war-footing, he made her more formidable than 
she had been since the sixteenth century. Instead of 
being liable to insult from every petty potentate who 
chose to triumph over her w.eakness, the country had 
110'V the means of resisting, and if need be, of attack- 
ing. 'Vhile the army was greatly improved in the 
quality of the troops, in their discipline, and in the 
attention paid to their comforts, the navy was nearly 
doubled in number, and more than doubled in effi- 
ciency.28i And this was done without imposing fresh 
burdens on the people. Indeed, the national resources 
were becoming so developed, that, in the reign of 
Charles III., a large amount of taxation could havo 
been easier paid than a small one under his predeces- 
sors. A regularity, hitherto unknown, was introduced 
into the method both of assessing imposts, and of 
collecting them. 288 The la"\vs of mortmain were 
relaxed, and steps ,vere taken towards diminishing the 
rigidity of entails. 289 The industry of the country 
was liberated from many of the trammels w.hich had 
long been imposed upon it, and the principles of free 
trade ,vere so far recognized, that, in 1765, the old 


carácter, que en las desa-venencias 
que ocurrian entre los gobiernos, 
todos consentian en tomarle por 
árbltro, y se sometian á sus de- 
cisiones ;' and Cabarrus (Elogio 
de Carlos III., :Madricl, 1789, 
4to. p. xl.), 'Esta probidad llega 
á ser el resorte politico de la. 
.Europa; todas las cortes pene- 
tradas de respeto á sus T"irtudes 
Ie buscan por árbitro y mediador.' 
Evidence of the great respect 
paid to Charles III. by foreign 
powers, will also be found in 
RW I Historia de RÛnado de 


Carlos III., vol. iv. pp. 41-43, 
253. 
:287 On the increase of th e na;vy, 
compare Tapia, Civilizacion Es- 
pañola, vol. iv. p. 127, with 
J.lfurwl, Gobierno dLl R('!1 Carlos 
IlL, pp. 73, 82. 
288 These financial improve. 
rnents were due, in a great 
measure, to the Frenchman, 
Cabarrus. See Rio, Ilistoria del 
Reinado de Carlos III, vol. Ï\Y. 
pp. 122, 123. 
211f Rio, ibid. '\"01. iv. pp. 164- 
166, and Tapia, Civüi:acllJJl 
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laws respecting corn ,,-ere repealed; its exportation 
,vas allowed, and also its transit from one part of 
Spain to another, uninterrupted by those absurd pre- 
cautions, which preceding governments had thought it 
advisable to invent. 290 
It was also in the reign of Charles III. that the 
American Colonies were, for the first time, treated ac- 
cording to the maxims of a wise and liberal policy. 
The behaviour of the Spanish government in this 
respect, contrasts most favourably with the conduct 
pursued at the same time to-wards our great Colonies 
by that narrow and incompetent man who then filled 
the English throne. While the violence of George III. 
,vas fomenting rebellion in the British Colonies, 
Charles III. ,vas busily engaged in conciliating the 
Spanish ones. Towards this end, and with the object 
of giving fair play to the growth of their ,vealth, he- 
did everything which the knowledge and resources of 
that age allowed him to do. In 1764, he accomplished, 
,vhat was then considered the great feat of establish- 
ing every month a regular communication with 
America, in order that the reforms ,,,hich he proj ecteJ 
might be more easily introduced, and the grievances of 
the Colonies attended to. 291 In the very next year, 


Española, vol. iv. pp. 96, 97. 
290 'La providencia mas acer- 
tada para el fomento de nuestra 
agricultura fué sin duda la real 
pragmática de 11 de julio de 
1765, por la cual se abolió la 
tasa de los granos, y se permitió 
ellibre comercio de ellos.' Tapia, 
Oivilizacion Española, vol. iv. p. 
105. See also IJillon's Spain, p. 
69, and Townsenæs Spain, vol. 
ii. p. 230. The first step to- 
wards this great reform was 
taken in 1752. See the edict 
issued in that year, 'Libertase 
de Derechos el trigo, cebada, 
centeno y maiz que por mar se 
transportáre de unas provinC'ias 
á otras de estos domini os.' This 


document, which is important for 
the history of political economy, 
is printed in the Appendix to 
Campomanes, Educacion Popular, 
vol. ii. {IP. 16, 17, l\Iadrid, 1771>. 
291 'Pronto se establecieron 
los correOB maritimos y se comu- 
nicaron con regularidad y fre- 
cuencia no vistas hasta entónces 
130 metrópoli y las colonias. Por 
efecto del importante decreto de 
24 de agosto de 1764, salin. el 
primero de cad a mes un paqup- 
bot de la Coruña. con toda la 
correspondencia de las Indias 
 
desembarcábala en la Habana, y 
desde alIi se distribuia en balan- 
dras y otros bajeles á propósito 
para puntear los vientos esca.
08, 
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fl'ee trade was conceded to the West Indian Islands, 
,,"hose abundant commodities were now, for the first 
time, allowed to circulate, to their own benefit, as well 
:-is to the benefit of their neighbours. 292 Into the 
Colonies generally, vast improvements were introduced, 
many oppressions were removed, the tyranny of 
officials .was checked, and the burdens of the people 
were lightened. 293 Finally, in 1778, the principles of 
free trade having been successfully tried in the 
American Islands, were now extended to the American 
Continent; the ports of Peru and of New Spain were 
thrù'wn open; and by this means an immense impetus 
was given to the prosperity of those magnificent 
colonies, which nature intended to be rich, but which 
the ]neddling folly of man had forced to be poor. 294 
All this reacted' upon the mother country with such 
rapidity, that scarcely was the old system of monopoly 
broken up, when the trade of Spain began to advance, 
and continued to improve, until the exports and 


á Yeracruz, Portobelo, Cartagena, 
islas df' BarloTento y provincias 
.de 1a Plata.; y aquellos ligeros 
lmques '\ol'\"ian á la Habana, de 
donde zarpaba mensualmente y 
en dia fijo otro paquebot para la 
Corufía.' Rio, Historia del Rei- 
nado de Carlos 111., vol i. p. 
<152. That part of the plan, 
howe'\"er, wbich aimed at making 
CO'ruña. a ri'\"al of Cadiz, appears 
to ba ve been unsuccessful. See 
.a letter from Coruña, written in 
1774, in Dalrymple's Travels 
through Spain, London, 1777, 
4tO'. p. 99. 
292 See the edicts in Campo- 
manes, Aptndi.ce, vol. ii. pp. 
:3 7--47, :Madrid, 1775. They are 
both dated October 16th, 1765. 

3 It was said, with reasO'n, 
by Alaman, 'que el gO'bierno de 
América llegó al colmo de su 
perfeccion en tiempo de Carlos 
III.' Rio, Historla del Rcinado 


de Carlos III., '\"0'1. i '\". p. 151. 
And Humboldt obseITes (Essai 
Politique sur le Royaume de lit 
Nouvetle-Espagne, Paris, 1811, 
4to. '\"01. i. p. 102), 'C'est Ie rO'i 
Charles III mutout qui, par 
des mesures aussi sages qu' éner- 
giques, est de'\"enu Ie bienfaiteur 
des indigènes; il a annulé les 
Encomienda8 ; il a défendu les 
Repartimientos, par leBquels lcs 
corregidors se constituoient arbi- 
trairement les créanciers, et par 
cO'nséquent les maîtres du travail 
des natifs, en les pO'ur'\"oJant, à 
des prix exagérés, de che\
aux, de 
mulets et de vêtemens (ropa).' 
294 Cabarf"Us, Elogio de Carlos 
IlL, :Madrid, 1789, p. xlii., and 
Canga's note in Martinez de la 
],[ata, Dos Discursos, 1tladrid, 
1794, p. 31. But these 'Writers 
were not sufficiently familiar 
with political ecO'nomy, really to 
appreciate this measUl."e. 
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imports had reachecl a height that even the authors of 
the reform could hardly have expected; it being said 
that the export of foreign commodities ,vas tripled, 
that the export of home-produce ,vas multiplied five- 
fold, and the returns from America ninefold. 295 

Iany of the taxes, which bore heavily on the lower 
ranks, were repealed, and the industrious c1asses, beinO" 
relieved of their principal burdens, it was hoped that 
their condition would speedily improve. 296 And to 
benefit them still more, such alterations were effected 
in the administration of the law, as might enable them 
to receive justice from the public tribunals, when they 
had occasion to complain of their superiors. Hitherto, 
a poor man had not the least chance of succeeding 
.against a rich one; but in the reign of Charles III., 
g'overnment introduced various regulations, by w.hich 
labourers and mechanics could obtain redress, if their 
In asters defrauded them of their wages, or broke the 
contracts made ,vith them. 297 
Not only the labouring classes, but also the literary 
and scientific classes, were encouraged and protected. 
One source of danger, to which they had long been 
-exposed, was considerably lessened by the steps which 
Charles took to curtail the power of the Inquisition. 
The king, was, moreover, always ready to reward 
them; he was a man of cultivated tastes, and he de.. 


295 'Early in the reign of 
Charles, steps hOld been taken 
towards the adoption of more 
liberal principles in the commerce 
with America; but, in the year 
1778, a complete and radical 
change wa.s introduced. The es- 
tablishment of a free trade rapidly 
produced the most beneficial con- 
sequences. The export of foreign 
gooJ.s wai tripled, of home-pro- 
duce quintupled; and the return3 
from America augmented in the 

uìtonisbing proportion of nine to 
one. The produce of the customs 
increased with equal rapidity: 


Clarke's Examination of the In- 
ternal State of Spain, London, 
1818, p. 72. 
2118 Coxe's Bourhon Kings of 
Spain, vol. v. pp. 197, 317, 318. 
:197 See Florida Blanca's state- 
ment in Coxe'ð Bourbon King
 of 
Spain, vol. v. p. 331; (to facili- 
tate to artisans and journe:ymen 
the scanty payment of their 
labours, in spite of the privileges 
and interest of the poworful.' 
298 Rw, Historia dcl Reinado 
de Carlos 111., vol i v. pp. 317. 
318, and elsewhere. 
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lighted in being thought the patron of learning. 29 !J 
Soon after his accession, he issued an order, exenlpting 
from military service all printers, and all persons ilnnle- 
diately connected with printing, such as casters of 
type, and the like. 299 He, also, as far as he was able
 
infused new life into the old universities, and did all 
that was possible towards restoring their discipline and 
reputation. 300 He founded schools, endowed colleges? 
re,varded professors, and granted pensions. In these 
matters his munificence seemed inexhaustible, and is of 
itself sufficient to account for the veneration with ,vhich 
literary Spaniards regard his memory. They have 
reason to regret that, instead of living now, they haù 
not lived when he was king. In his reign, it was 
supposed that their interests must be identical with the 
interests of knowledge; and these last were rated so 
highly, that, in 1771, it was laid down as a settled 
principle of' government, that of all the branches of 
public policy, the care of education is the most impor- 
tant. 3ot 
But this is not all. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
in the reign of Charles III., the face of Spain underwent 
greater changes than it had done during the hundred 
and fifty years which had elapsed since the final expul- 
sion of the 1.lohammedans. At his accession, in 1759
 
the wise and pacific policy of his predecessor, Ferdinand 
VI., had enabled that prince not only to pay many of 
the debts owed by the cro,vn, but also to accumulate anù 


25111 · II Desde mi feliz advE'ni- 
miento al trono" (dijo el Rey en 
la ordenanza de reem plazos) " ha 
merecido mi Real proteccion el 
arte de la imprenta, y, para que 
pueda arraigarse s6lidamente en 
estos reinos, vengo en declarar la 
exencion del sorteo y servicio 
militar, no solo á los impresores, 
sino tambien á los fundidores 
que se empleen de continuo en 
PAte ejercicio, y á los abridores de 
punzones y matrices.'" Rio, 
Hùtoria del Reinado de Carlos 


IlL, vol. iii. p. 213. 
soo On the steps taken to reform 
the universities between 1768 
and 1774, see Rw, Historia del 
Reinado de Carlos III, vol. iii. 
pp. 185-210. Compare vol. iv. 
pp. 296-299. 
SQl · La educacion de la ju- 
ventud por los maestros de pri- 
meras letras es uno y aun el más 
principal ramo de, la policia y 
buen gobicrno del Estado.' Real 
Provision de 11 de julw de 1771, 
printed in Rio, vol. iü. p. 182. 
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leave behind him a considerable treasure. 302 Of this 
Charles availed himself, to begin those works of public 
splendour, ,vLich, more than any other part of his ad- 
ministration, ,vas sure to strike the senses, and to give 
popularity to his reign. And when, by the increase of 
.wealth, rather than by the imposition of fresh burdens, 
still larger resources were placed at his comn1and, he 
devoted a considerable part of them to completing his 
designs. He so beautifiedl\Iadrid, that forty years after 
his death, it ,vas stated, that, as it then stood, all its 
magnificence was owing to him. The public buildings 
and the public gardens, the beautiful walks round the 
capital, its noble gates, its institutions, and the very 
roads leading from it to the adjacent country, are all 
the work of Charles III., and are among the most con- 
spicuous trophies which attest his genius and the sump- 
tuousness of his taste. 303 
In other parts of the country, roads were laid down, 
and canals were dug, ,vith the view of increasing trade 
by opening up communications through tracts previously 
ÏInpassable. At the accession of Charles III., the ,vholo 


302 :1\1. Lafuente, who has justly prudente politica de neutralidaJ 
p raised the love of peace dis- y de paz.' 
played by Ferdinand VI. (Histo- 303 'But it is to Charles III. 
ria de Espa'fw, vol. i. p. 202, .01. that l\Iadrid owes all its present 
xix. pp. 286, 378), adds (vol. magnificence. Under his care, 
xix. p. 384), 'De modo que con the royal palace was finished, the 
razon se admira, y es el testimo- noble gates of Alcalá and San 
nio rnås honroso de la buena Vincente were raised; the cus- 
administracion económica de este tom-house, the post-office, the 
reinado, que al morir este buen museum, and royal printing- 
monarca dejára, no diremos nos- office, were constructed; the aca- 
otros repletas y apuntaladas laB demy of the three noble arts 
areas públicas, como hiperbólica- improved; the cabinet of natural 
mente suele decirse, pero si con history, the botanic garden, the 
cl considerable sobrante de tres- na.tional bank of San Carlos, ßnd 
cientos millones de reales, des- many gratuitous schools esta- 
pues de cubiertas todas las blished; while conn
nient roa.ds 
d.tenciones del Estado: fenómeno lpading from the city, and do- 
que puede decirse se veia por lightful walks planted within &nd 
primera VE'Z en España, y resul- without it, and adorned by statu(,!1 
tado satisf.'1ctorio, que aun su- and fountains, combine to RD- 
puesta una bucna atiministra.cion, nounce the solieitudc of th
 
bolo pudo obtenersA á faTor de su patcrnal king.' Spain by an 
YOI.. II. 0 0 
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of the Sierra l.Iorena was unoccupied, except by wild 
beasts and banditti, who took refuge there. 304 No peace- 
fill traveller would venture into such a place; and com- 
merce was thus excluded from what nature had marked 
as one of the greatest highways in Spain, standing 
as it does between the basins of the Guadiana and 
Guadalquivir, and in the direct course between the 
ports on the 1\Iediterrallean and those on the Atlantic. 
The acti ve government of Charles III. determined to 
remedy this evil; but the Spanish people not having 
the energy to do what was required, six thousand Dutch 
and Flemish were, in 1767, invited to settle in the 
Sierra 
forena. On their arrival, lands were allotted to 
them, roads ,vere cut through the whole of the district, 
villages were built; and that which had just been an 
impervious desert, was suddenly turned into a smiling 
and fruitful territory. 305 
Nearly all over Spain, the roads were repaired; a. 
fund having been, so early as 1760, specially set apart 
for that purpose. 306 
Iany new works "
ere begun; 


AmfJrican, London, 1831, vol. i. 
p. 206; see also p. 297. 
30" The following passage de- 

cribes its statp. so late as the 
year 1766: 'For temor ó por 
connivenci3o de los venteros, 
den tro de BUS casas concertaban 
frecuentemente los ladrones sus 
roboB, y 108 ejecutaban á man- 
e:;alva, ocu1tándose en guaridas de 
que ahuyentaban á las fieras. 
Acaso á muy largas distancias se 
descubrian entre contados case- 
dos algunos pastore8 como lOB 
que alli hizo encontrar el ilustre 
man co de Lepanto al ingenioso 
hidalgo de 130 Mancha. Parte de 
130 Sierra estuvo poblada en 
tiempo de moros; actualmente 
:Y3o no habi30 mås que espesos 
matorrales basta en torno de Ia 
ermita de Santa. Elena, don de 
resonaron cånticos de gracias al 
Cielo por el magnifico triunfo de 


las Navas.' Rio, Historia dd 
Reinado de Garlos III., '\"01. iii. p. 
9. On the condition of tbe 
Sierra l\Iorena a hundred years 
before this, see BOÜ3cl, Jourmcl du, 
Voyage d' Eðpagne, Paris, 1669, 
4to. pp. 62, 296; where it is 
termed' Ie lieu Ie plus désert, et 
où il n'y a que quelques ventas 
sans villages.' 
805 Rw, Historia del Reinado 
de Garlos Ill, vol. iii. pp. 9-11, 
35. By 1771, ' sin auxilio de Is 
Real hacienda pudieron mante- 
nerse al fin los colonos.' p. 42. 
See also vol. iv. pp. 114, 115. 
On the subsequent history of this 
settlement, see Inglis' Spain, vol. 
ii. pp. 29-31, London, 1831. 
306 'En 1760 se destinó por 
primera '\"ez un fondo especial 
para Ia construccion de caminos.' 
Tapia, Givilizacion Española. 
vol. it. p. 123. 
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,nd such improvements were introduced, ,,,}1ile at the 
same time, such vigilance was employed to prevent 
peculation on the part of officials, that in a very few 
years the cost of making public highways .was reduced 
to less than half of what it used to be. 307 Of the under- 
takings which ,vere brought to a successful issue, the 
most important were, a road no,v first constructed froln 
l\Ialaga to Antequera,308 and another from 
\.quilas to 
Lorca. 309 In this .way, means of intercourse w.ere sup- 
plied between the 1\Iediterranean and the interior of 
Andalusia and of 1\lercia. While these comnlunications 
"ere established in the south and south-east of Spain, 
others were opened up in the north and north- ,vest. In 
1769, a road was begun bet,veen Bilbao and Osma; 310 
and soon after, one was completed bet,veen Galicia and 
Astorga.3 11 These and similar works 'were so skilful1y 
executed, that the Spanish highways, formerly among 
the worst in Europe, were no,v classed among the best. 
Indeed, a COlllpetent, and by no means over-friendly, 
j Ildge gives it a s his opinion, that at the death of Charles 


307 Indeed, M. Rio says, that pp. 115, 116. 
the expense was reduced by two- 310 In 1769, J3aretti writes, in 
thirds, and, in some parts, by great surprise, 'the J3iSf'RJalls 
three-fourths. 'Antes se regu- are actually making a noble road, 
laba en un millon de rcales la which is to go from Bilbao to 
construccion de cada legua ; ahora Osma.' BarctÜ's Journey tltroug^ 
solo ascendia á la tercera ó cuarta England, Portugal, Spain, and 
parte de esta suma.' Rio, His- France, London, 1770, vol. iv. p. 
toria del Rcinado de Carlos IlL, 311. 
vol. i v. p. 117. 3/1 'Otras diferentcs ('arre- 
S08 A note in Bowles, Histon"a teras, construidas de nuevo ó 
Natural de Espafia, l\Iadrid, rchabilitadas, multiplicaron laf:l 
1789, -lto. p. 1.38, terms this' un comunicaciones durante 108 
camino alincado y sólido.' In nueve primf>ros años de estar it. 
Cook's Spain, London, 1834, \01. cargo de Florida.bJanca la super- 
i. p. 209, it is called 'a magnifi- intendencia general de camin08, 
cent road.' haciéndose de filcil y cómodcÞ 
319 'Para dar salida á Ios tránsito puntos escabrosos ('omo 
frutos, que regaban los pantanos el dd Puorto de Ia Ca(klla v Ios 
ùe Lorc3., E'jecutóse una bien que médian entre A
tOl.g:l y 
trazacla via al puerto de las Ga.licia, y l\IáJaga y Antl.qUt'ra.' 
Aguilas.' Rio, Historia del HiD, Historia dd RtÏllfldv td! 
Rei71ado de Carlos IlL, yol. iV". Carlos III, \01. iV". p. ll,j. 
002 
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lIT. better roaas were to be found in Spain than in any 
other country.312 
In the interior, riyers ,yere made navigable, and 
canals ,vere fornled to connect them ,vith each other. 
The Ebro runs through the heart of Âragon and part 
of Old Castile, and is available for purposes of traffic as 
high up as Logroño, and from thence down to Tudela. 
But between Tudela and Saragossa, the navigation is 
interrupted by its great speed, and by the rocks in its 
bed. Consequently, Navarre is deprived of its natural 
communication ,vith the l\Iediterranean. In the enter- 
prising reign of Charles V., an attempt ,,""as made to 
remedy this evil; but the plan failed, "
as laid aside, 
and was forgotten, until it ,vas revived, more than t1YO 
hundred years later, by Charles III. Under his auspices, 
the great canal of Aragon was projected, ,,'ith the 111ag- 
nificent idea of uniting the 1tlediterranean ana the 
Atlantic. This, however, was one of many instances in 
which the government of Spain ,vas too far in aavance 
of Spain itself; and it was necessary to abandon a. 
scheme, to which the resources of the country were un- 
equal. But what was really effected, ,,-as of immen
e 
value. A canal was actually carried to Saragossa, and 
the ,vaters of the Ebro were made available not only 
for transport, but also for irrigating the soil. The 
means of a safe. and profitable trade were now supplied 
even to the western extren1Ïty of Aragon. The old land, 
becoming more productive, rose in value, and new land 
,vas brought under the plough. :From this, other parts 
of Spain also benefited. Castile, for example, llad in 
seasons of scarcity always depended for supplies on 
Arazon, though that province could, under the fornlcr 
system, only produce cnough for its own consumption. 
But by this great canal, to which, about the same tinlC, 


sa 'The reigns of Ferdinand present time in Spain se'\"era} 
the Sixth and Charles the Third superb roads, such as may ,ie 
produced the most bcneficial mth the finest in EuropE'; ill- 
changes in this important branch deed, they have been made with 
of political economy. Xew roads supcrior judgment, and upon a 
were opened, which were care- grander scale.' LalJordt!s Spain, 
fully lm"dled, and constructed edit. London, 1809, Y01. i'f'. p" -127. 
.dth solidity. There are at the 
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that of Tauste was also ac1l1ed,313 the soil of .Aragon be- 
canie far more productive than it had ever yet been; and 
the rich plains of the Ebro yielded .so abundantly, that 
they were able to supply wheat and other food to the 
Castilians, as well as to the Aragonese. 314 
The government of Charles III., moreover, con- 
structed a canal between Amposta and Alfaques,:H6 
which irrigated the southern extremity of Catalonia, 
and brought into cultivation a large district, wl}ich, 
from the constant lack of rain, had hitherto been 
untilled. Another and still greater enterprise belonging 
to the same reign, was an attempt, only partly successful, 
to establish a water-communication between the capital 
and the Atlantic, by running a canal from 
Iadrid to 
']
oledo, whence the Tagus would have conveyed goods 
to Lisbon, and all the trade of the ,,-est .would haye 
heen opened up.3 16 But this and many other noble 
})rojects ,vere nipped in the bud by the death of Charles 
111., with whom every thing vanished. 'Vhen he 
passed away, the country relapsed into its former inac- 
tivity, and it was clearly seen that these great works 
,vere not national, but political; in other words that 
they ,vere due merely to individuals, whose most 
strenuous exertions always come to naught, if they 
are opposed by the operation of those general causes, 


!l13 Coxc's Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, Y01. 'f'. p. 287. 
3B lhid. vol. v. pp. 198, 199, 
286, 287. Townsent:ls Spain, 
\01. i. pp. 212-215. Labordès 
Spain, vol. ii. p. 271. This canal, 
which was intended to establish 
ß free communication between 
the Bay of Biscay and the !\Iedi- 
tt.rranean, is slightly noticed in 
J{ acphcrson' s Annals of Com- 
1Jlcrcc, vol. iv. pp. D5, 96: a. 
learned and '\"aluable work, but 

ery imperfect as regards Spain. 
ThE> economical 'f'alue of this 
grf'at enterprise, and the extent 
to which it succe(>ded, ar8 seri- 
ously under-estimated in Ford's 


Spain, p. 687; a book which, 
notwithstanding the praise that 
has been conferæd upon it, is 
carelessly composed, and is 
urtl 
to mislead readers who ha'f'e not 
tbe means of comparing it wi th 
oth(>r authorities. "'\1. Rio's 
History of Charlt.g III. contains 
some interesting information on 
t he subject; but, unfortunately, 
I omitted to mark thA ra
8agl'
. 
115 Cox
's Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, '\"01. v. pp. 288, 289, 011 
the authority of Florida Blanca 
himself. 
II' Coxe's Bour'hon King! of 
Spain, 'f'ol. y. p. 199. 1ùwnscllcl'. 
Spain, '\"01. i. p. 30 t. 
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which are often undiscerned, but to which eyen the 
t)tronge
t of us, do, in our own despite, pay implicit 
obedience. 
Still for a time much 'was done; and Charles, reason.. 
ing according to the ordinary maxims of politicians, 
might well indulge the hope, that what he had effected 
would pern1anently change the destiny of Spain. For 
these and other works which he not only planned but 
éxecuted,317 ,vere not paid for, as is too often the case, 
by taxes ,vhich oppressed the people, and trammelled 
their industry. At his side, and constantly advising 
him, there "
ere men .w110 really aimed at the public 
good, and who never ,vould have committed so fatal an 
error. Under his rule the ,vealth of the country greatly 
increased, and the comfort
 of the lo,vcr classes, instead 
of being abridged, were multiplied. The imposts ,yere 
Inore fairly assessed than they had ever been before. 
Taxes, ,,
hich, in the seventeenth century, all the power 
of the executive could not wring from the people, were 
now regularly paid, and, owing to the development of 
the national resources, they became at once more pro.. 


817 See Florida Blanca's state- 
ment in CoxÍ/'s Bourbon Kings 
of Spain, vol v. p. 289. ' In 
many other parts similar works 
have been promoted, for canals 
of irrigation, and for encouraging 
agriculture and traffic. The 
canals of :l\Ianzanares and Guad- 
arrama are continued by means 
of the national bank, which has 
appropriated one-half of the pro- 
fi ts derived from the export of 
silver to this end.' . . . . 'The 
town of Almuradiel, formed in 
the middle of the campo nuevo 
of Andalusia, for the rugged 
pass of De
peña Perros, is 
another example of agriculture 
for the neighbouring places; 
since, instead of woods and 
frightful deserts, we haTe seen 
in a few Jcars public buildings, 
bousE's, plantations, and Ctùti- 


Tated lands, producing every 
species of grain and fruits, 
which border the road, and 
banish the danger of robbers 
and banditti.' See also ftfurill, 
Golricrno dd Rcy IJon Carlos III., 
p. 5. C Habiendo sido el reinado 
de Carlos III. una serie continua 
de mejoras en todos ramos ;' and 
the striking picture (p. 1 f> ), 
'Agricu1tura, artes mecánicas, 
comercio, enseñanza, milicia, 
na\"egacion, ciencias, letras, legis- 
lacion, en una palabra, todo 
cuanto puede influir en la pros- 
peridad del Estado, todo llamó 
la atencion de los ministros, y 
en todo hicieron las mejoras que 
permitian las circVJI::.tancias.' 
On the impro\"ements in internal 
communications, Sf'e the sam& 
valuable work, pp. 187-192. 
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ductive and less onerous. In the manaO'ement of the 
public finances, an economy was pract
ed, the first 
example of which had been set in the preceding rei?,n, 
,vhen the cautious and pacific policy of Ferdinand VI. 
laid a foundation for many of the improvements just 
naITated. Ferdinand bequeathed to Charles IIi. a 
treasure which he had not extorted, but saved. Among 
the reforms which he introduced, and which an unwil- 
lingness to accumulate details has compelled me to 
omit, there is one very important, and also very cha- 
racteristic of his policy. Before his reign, Spain had 
annually been drained of an immense amount of money, 
on account of the right which the Pope claimed of 
presenting to certain rich benefices, and of receiving- 
part of thcir produce; probably as a recompense for the 
trouble he had taken. Of this duty the Pope was 
relieved by Ferdinand VI., ,vho secured to the Spanish 
cro,Vll the right of conferring such preferment, and 
thus saved to the country those enormous sums 011 
which the Roman Court had been wont to reveI.31S 
This was just the sort of measure which would be 
hailed with delight by Charles III., as harmonizing 
,vith his own vie,vs; and we accordingly find, that, in 
his reign, it .was not only acted upon, but extended still 
tÌ1rther. For, perceiving that, in spite of his efforts, 
the feeling of the Spaniards on these matters ".as so 
strong as to impel them to make offerings to him whom 
they venerated as the Head of the Church, the king 


818 Respecting this step, which toriador Cabrera, en el espaclO 
,",-as effected in 1754, see Tapia, de 30 años el solo renglon de Ins 
Civilizacion Española, :l\Iadrid, coaJjutorias y dispensHs babia 
J8tO, vol. iv. pp. 81, 82. 'If'ué hecho pa'Jar á Roma de In. corona. 
('ste tratado lltilisimo para la de Ca
tilla millon y medio de 
España., pues por él 5e libertó ducados romanos. Y nñade ('1 
del pago de enormes SUIDas que mismo Jover que ú. principios dt'l 
hasta. entonces habian pasado it. Eliglo xviii. subia UUll (>Ma COll- 
los estados pontificos. En el tribucion cada año en todos 109 
informe canónico-Iegal es('rito á cstados df' la monllrquia españoln. 
rirtud de real órden en 1746 por á 600,000 escudos romanos, quo 
d fiscal de la d.mara de Castilla era un tercio poco mas Ó 1lU'1l0S 
Don Bias de J over, se decia.; de 10 que Roma pacibia d toda 
q1.U' Begun cl tC!:,timollio dol Lis- la cristiandad.' 
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determined to exercise control over even these volun- 
tary gifts. To accomplish this end, various devices 
w.ere suggested; and at length one was hit upon, 
w"hich ,vas thought sure to be effectual. A royal order 
"-as issued, directing that no person should send money 
to Rome, but that if he had occasion to make remit- 
tances there, they should pass not through the ordinary 
channels, but through the ambassadors, ministers, or 
other agents of the Spanish crown.3 19 
If we now review the transactions which I have nar- 
rated, and consider them as a whole, extendingfrom 
the accession of Philip 'T. to the death of Charles III., 
over a period of nearly ninety years, we shall be struck 
with wonder at their unity, at the regularity of them 
nlarch, and at their apparent success. Looking at their 
nlerely in a political point of vie,v, it may be doubted if 
such vast and uninterrupted progress has ever been seen 
in any country either before or since. For three 
generations, there was no pause on the part of the 
governlllent; not one reaction, not one sign of halting. 
lmproyement upon improvement, and reform upon 
reform, followed each other in swift succession. The 
power of the Church, which has always been the 
crying evil of Spain, and which hitherto none of the 
boldest politicians had dared to touch, was restrictpd in 
every possible way, by a series of statesnlen, from Orry 
to Florida Blanca, ,vhose efforts were latterly, and for 
nearly thirty years, zealously aided by Charles III., the 
ablest monarch who has sat on the throne since the 
death of Philip II. Even the Inquisition was taught 
to tremble, and made to loosen its hold over its victims. 
The burning of heretics was stopped. 'l'orture ,vas 
disused. Prosecutions for heresy were discouraged. 
Instead of punishing men for imaginary offences, a 
1Ìisposition ,vas shown to attend to their real interests, 
to alleviate their burdens, to increase their comforts, 
and to check the tyranny of those who were set over 
them. Attempts ,vere made to restrain the cupidity of 


81!! 8ée Arpendix I. to COJ.'e's Bourbon Kings of Spain, '\""01. \". 
p. 334. 
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the clergy, and prevent them from preying at will upon 
the national wealth. 'Vith this view, the laws of 
monma in were revised, and various measures taken to 
interpose obstacles in the way of persons who desired 
to waste their property by bequeathing it for ecclesi- 
astical purposes. In this, as in other matters, the true 
-interests of society were preferred to the fictitious ones. 
To raise the secular classes above the spiritual; to 
d.iscountenance the exclusive attention hitherto paid to 
questions respecting which nothing is known, and 
which it is impossible to solve; to do this, and, in the 
place of such barren speculations, to substitute a taste 
for science, or for literature, became the object of the 
Spanish government for the first time since Spain had 
possessed a government at all. As part of the same 
.scheme, the Jesuits were expelled, the right of sanctuary 
'vas infringed, and the whole hierarchy, from the 
highest bishop down to the lowest monk, were taught 
to fear the law, to curb their passions, and to restrain 
the insolence with which they had formerly treated 
.every rank except their own. These would have been 
great deeds in any country; in such a country as Spain, 
they were marvellous. Of them I have given an 
abridged, and therefore an imperfect, account, but still 
sufficient to show how the government laboured to 
diminish superstition, to check bigotry, to stimulate 
intellect, to pronlote industry, and to rouse the people 
from their death-like slumber. I have omitted many 
measures of considerable interest, and ,vhich tended in 
the same direction; because, here, as elsewhere, I seek 
to confine myself to those salient points ,vhich Inost 
distinctly mark the general movement. 'Vhoever will 
Ininutely study the history of Spain during this period, 
will find additional proof of the skill and vigour of 
those who were at the head of affairs, and who devoted 
their best energies to reO'enerating the country which 
they ruled. But, for the
e special studies, special men 
are required; and I shall be satisfied, if I have firmly 
grasped the great march an
 outline of the ',"!lole. It 
is enough for my pnrpose, if I have substantIated tllC 
general proposition, and have convinced the reader of 
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the clearness with which the statesn1en of Spain 
discerned the evils under which their country ,vas 
groaning, and of the zeal ,vith which they set themselves 
to remeùy the mischief, and to resuscitate the fortunes 
of ,vhat had once not only been the chief of European 
monarchies, but had borne sway over the most splendid 
and extensive territory that had been united under a 
sinO'le rule since the fall of the Roman Empire. 
fhey who believe that a government can civilize a 
natio1., and that legislators are the cause of social pro- 
gress, will naturally expect that Spain reaped permanent 
benefit from those liberal maxims, which now, for the 
first time, were put into execution. The fact, however, 
is, that such a policy, wise as it appeared, ,vas of no 
avail, simply because it ran counter to the whole train 
of preceding circumstances. 1 t was opposed to the 
habits of the national mind, and was introduced into a 
state of society not yet ripe for it. No reform can 
produce real good, unless it is the ,york of publio 
opinion, and unless the people themselves take the 
initiative. In Spain, during the eighteenth century, 
foreign influence, and the complications of foreign 
politics, bestowed enlightened rulers upon an unen- 
lightened country.320 The consequence was, that, for a 
time, great things were done. Evils were removed, 
grievances were redressed, many important improve- 
ments were introduced; and a spirit of toleration was 
exhibited, such as had never before been seen in that. 
priest-ridden and supe
stitious land. But the mind of 
Spain was untouched. 1Vhile the surface, and as it 
were the symptoms, of affairs were ameliorated, affail''; 
themselves remained unchanged. Below that surface, 



o It is important to obscl"'\"e, siècIe, et plutõt encore comma 
that the Cortes, where alone the des solennités formulaires pour 
voice of the people had a chance 180 prestation du serment aux 
t.f being heard, was assf>mbled princes héritiers de la. couronne, 
Lut three times during the whole que comme étant nécessaires pour 
of the eighteenth cf>ntury, and de nouvelles lois et de
 contri bu- 
then merely for the sake of form. tions.' Sempere, Histoire des 
I Le
 Cortès ne se réunirrnt que Cvrtèa tf Espagne, Bordeaux. 
trois fois pendant Ie dix-huitième 1815, p. 270. 
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and far out of reach of any political remedy, large 
g-eneral causes ,vere at .work, which had been operating 
for many centuries, and 1vhich were sure, sooner or 
later, to force politicians to retrace their steps, and 
compel them to inaugurate a policy which would 
suit the traditions of the country, and harmonize with 
the circumstances under which those traditions had 
been formed. 
At length the react.ion came. In 1788, Charles III. 
died; and was succeeded by Charles IV., a king of the 
true Spanish breed, devout, orthodox, and ignorant. 321 
It ,vas n
w seen how insecure everything ,vas, and how 
little reliance can be placed on reforms, ,vhich, instead 
of being suggested by the people, are bestowed on thenl 
by the political classes. Charles IV., though a weak 
and contemptible prince,322 ,vas so supported in his 
general vie,vs by the feelings of the Spanish nation, 
that, in less than five years, he ,vas able completoly to 
reverse that liberal policy ,vhich it had taken three 
generations of statesmen to build up. In less than fivl' 
years everything ,vas changed. The po,ver of th0 
Church 'vas restored; the slightest approach towards 
free discussion ,vas forbidden; old and arbitrary prin- 
ciples, ,vhich had not been heard of since the seventeenth 
century, were revived; the priests re-assumed their 
former importance; literary men .were intimidated, and 
literature was discouraged; while the Inquisition
 sud- 
denly starting up afresh, displayed an energy, ,vhich 
caused its enemies to tremble, and proved that all the 
attempts ,vhich had been made to weaken it, had heen 
unable to impair its vigour, or to daunt its ancient 
spirit. 


321 By combining these three 
qualities, he has deserved and 
received the cordia.l approbation 
of the present Bishop of Barce- 
lona, who, in his recent work on 
the Spanish Church, styles him 
I un monarca tan piadoso.' Oh- 
servaciones sobre El Prcsente y 
El Porvenir de la Iglesia en 
l!-spaiia, por Dom i'11g0 C Jsta .1/ 


Borras, Barcelona, 185i, p. 80. 
3:lt EYl'n in A/i.<;on's History (I} 
Europe, wh('re men of his cha- 
racter are usually mR<le much of, 
hp is trcatc<l v. ith mod('ratc di
- 
dain. 'Charles IV. was nut 
destitute of good qualitie!'l, but 
he was a. weak, inca.pable prinl'e.' 
Vol. viii. p. 382, Ediuburgh,ISD. 
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The ministers of Charles III., and the authors of 
those great reforms which signalized his reign, were 
clismis:;ed, to make "
ay for other adv-isers, better suited 
to this new state of things. Charles IV. loved the 
Church too well to tolerate the presence of enlightened 
statesmen. Aranda and Florida Blanca were both re- 
moved from office, and both were placed in confine- 
ment. 323 Jovellanos was banished from court, and 
Cabarrus 'vas thro,vn into prison. 324 For, no"\v, ,york 
had to be done, to ,vhich these eminent men would not 
put their hands. A policy which had been followed 
,,-ith undeviating consistency for nearly ninety years, 
was about to be rescinded, in order that the old empire 
of the seventeenth century, which was the empire of 
ignorance, of tyranny, and of superstition, might be 
r
suscitated, and, if possible, restored to its pristine 
vlgour. 
Once more was Spain covered ,vith darkness; once 
1110re did the shadows of night overtake that ,vretched 
land. The worst forms of oppression, says a distinguished 
,vriter, seemed to be settling on the country with a ne,v 
and portentous weight. 325 At the same time, and indeoo 
as a natural part of the scheme, every investigation 
likely to stimulate the mind, was prohibited, and an 
order .was actually sent to all the universities, forbidding 
the study of moral philosophy; the minister, who issued 
the order, justly observing, that the king diù not ,vant 
to have philosophers. 326 There was, however, little fear 


123 Sempere, lI-fonarcltie Espag- 
71 ole, vol. ii. p. 167. I need 
hardly say, that not the slightest 
credit is to be attached to the 
account gi'\"en in Godoy's 1tle- 
moirs. Eyery one tolerably 
acquainted with Spanish history, 
will s('e that his book is an at- 
tempt to raise his own reputation, 
by defaming the character of 

ome of the ablest and most high- 
minded of hi
 contemporaries. 
Sl4 'Pickncrr' s History qf Spanish 
Litcrature, vol. iii. pp. 277, 278. 


325 'In all its worst forms, 
therefore, oppression, civil, po- 
litical, and religious, appeared 
to be settling down, with a new 
find portentous weight, on the 
whole country.' Ticknor s His- 
tory of Spanish Literature, \"oL 
iii. p. 318. 
326 'Caballero, fearing the pro- 
gress of all IE'arning, which 
might disturb the peace of the 
Court, sent, not long sincE', a cir- 
cular order to the universities, 
forbidding the study of moral 
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of Spain producing anything so dangerous. The nation 
not daring, and, what .was still worse, not 1\-ishinO', 
to resist, gave ,yay, and let the king do as he liked. 
'Vithin a very few years, he neutralized the most valu- 
able reforms which his predecessors had introduced. 
Having discarded the able advisers of his father, he 
conferred the highest posts upon men as narrow and 
incompetent as himself; he reduced the country to the 
verge of bankruptcy; and, according to the remark of 
a Spanish historian, he exhausted all the resources of 
the state. 327 
Such was the condition of Spain, late in the eigh- 
teenth century. The French invasion quickly follo,ved; 
and that unhappy country underwent every form of 
calamity and of degradation. Herein, however, lies a dif- 
f
rence. Calamities may be inflicted by others; but no 
people can be degraded except by their O'Vll acts. The 
foreign spoiler works mischief; he cannot cause shanle. 
With nations, as with individuals, none are dishonoured 
if they are true to themselves. Spain, during the pre- 
eent century, has been plundered and oppressed, and 
the opprobrium lights on the robbers, not on the rubbeù. 
She has been overrun by a brutal and licentious soldiery; 
her :fields laid waste, her towns sacked, her villagt's' 
burned. It is to the criminal, rather than to the vic- 
tim, that the ignominy of these acts must belong. And, 
even in a material point of view, such losses are sure to 
be retrieved, if the people ,vho incur them are inured to 
those habits of self-government, and to that feeling of 
self-reliance, ,vhich are the spring and the source of all 
real greatness. vVith the aid of these, every dauUl!{o 
may be repaired, and every evil remeùied. "..lthout 
them, the slightest blow may be fatal. Tn Spain, they 
are unkno\vn; and it seems impossible to estahlish 
them. In that country, men have so long been nccus- 


philosophy. " His Majesty," it 
was said in the order, "was not 
in want of philosophers, but of 
good and obedient subjects.'" 
Ðoblado's Letters from Spain, 
p. 358. 


127 'Le gom.ernenu.-nt de 
Charles IV a,ait fpuisé toutes lea 
rpssources de l'Etat.' Sl'11ipe r r p 
Histoire des Cortis it' Espll!Jru , 
p. 323. 
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tonled to pay implicit deference to the Crown and the 
Church, that loyalty and superstition have usurped the 
place of those nobler emotions, to ,,
hich all freedom is 
o,ving, and in the absence of which, the true idea of 
independence can never be attained. 
ltIore than once, indeed, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a spirit has appeared, from which better thing
 
might have been augured. In 1812, in 1820, and in 
1836, a few ardent and enthusiastic reformers attempted 
to secure liberty to the Spanish people, by endo,ving 
Spain ,yith a free constitution. They succeeded for a 
moment, and that was all. The forms of constitutional 
government they could bestow; but they could not find 
the traditions and the habits, by which the fornls aro 
'worked. They mimicked the voice of liberty; they 
copied her institutions; they aped her very gestures. 
And ,vhat then? At the first stroke of adverse fortune, 
their idol fell to pieces. Their constitutions were broken 
up, their assemblies dissolved, their enactmentsrescimled. 
The inevitable reaction quickly follo,ved. After each 
disturbance, the hands of the government were strength- 
ened, the principles of despotism were confirmed, and 
the Spanish liberals were taught to rue the day, in 'which 
they vainly endeavoured to impart freedom to their 
unhappy and ill-starred country. 328 


S2S In Spain, the voice of the King passed, the multitude, ex- 
people has always been opposed cited by the friars and clergy, 
to the liberal party, as many overturned the constitutional 
writers haye obser'
ed, without 5tone, and uttered the most atro- 
Lcing aware of the reason. JUr. cious insults against the Consti- 
'Valton (R('t'olutions of Spain, tution, the Cortes, and the Lil>e- 
I.londûn, 1837, yol. i. pp. 322, rals.' Compare Sempere, Histoire 
323) says of the Cortes, 'Public des Cortès, p. 335, and Bacon's 
indignation hurled them from Six Years ill BÙ;cay, p. 40. 1n- 
their seats in 1814; and in 1823 deed, a yery intelligent writer on 
t}wy were o'\"C'rpowerpd, not by Spanish affairs in 18.35, as
ert8, 
the arms of Fra.nce, but by the with, I bdie,'e, perfect truth, 
displeasure of their own country- that Spain is' un paJs où les 
mf'n,' &c. See also p. 290; and population..; 80nt toujours, à coup 
Quin's ...l[cmoirs of Ferdinand the 
ûr moins liLérales que lt::s gou- 
SCt'cnth, London, 1824, p. 121, '\"ernemens. Ammaire des 1Jl U.7: 
where it is mentionpd, that 'in ],[olld s, 1854, 1855, Paris, 18;':" 
:l!l the towns thro
h which the p. 266. 
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'YLat makes these failures the more ,vorthy of oh- 
-f\prvation is, that the Spaniards did possess, at a very 
('arly period, municipal privileges and franchises, similar 
to those which v....e had in England, and to ,vhich our 
greatness is often ascribed. But such institutions, though 
they preserve freedom, can never create it. Spain had 
the form of liberty without its spirit; hence the form, 
promising as it was, soon died a,vay. In England, the 
spirit preceded the form, and therefore the form was 
durable. Thus it is, that though the Spaniards could 
boast of free institutions a century before ourselves, 
they were unable to retain them, simply because they 
had the institutions and nothing Inore. 'Ve had no 
popular representation till 1264; 329 but in Castile they 
had it in 1169,330 and in Aragon in 1133. 331 So, too, 
.while the earliest charter was granted to an English 
town in the t,velfth century,332 we find, in Spain, a 
-charter conferred on Leon as early as 1020; and in the 
course of the eleventh century the enfranchisement of 
towns ,vas as secure as la,vs could make it. 333 
The fact, ho,vever, is, that in Spain these institutions, 
instead of growing out of the ,vants of the people 
originated in a stroke of policy on the part of their 
rulers. They ",.ere conceded to the citi7ens, rather 
than desired by them. For, during tho war with tho 
1\Iohammedans, the Christian kings of Spain, as thc)" 
advanced southwards, ""ere naturally anxious to induce> 
their subjects to settIe in the frontier to,vns, where they 
might face and repel the enemy. 'Vith this object they 
granted charters to the towns, and privileges to thp 
inhabitants. 334 And as the 1\Iohammedans ,vere gra- 
duaIIy beaten back from the Åsturias to Granada, the 
frontiers changed, and the franchises werc extended to 


829 Buckle's H/..Story of Civili- 
zation, \"01. ii. 11. ]] 7. 
830 Prescott's History of Ferdi- 
dinand and Isabella, vol. i. p. 
xh.iii. 
381 lùid. vol. i. p. xcvi. 
8!2 Hallam's ...1Jiddle Ag('s, ninth 
edition, London, 1846, yol. ii. pp. 


153-157, which mu'-t be oom- 
pared with }/allam's Suppl,- 
'mental },ótes, Londun, 1848, pp. 
323-327. 
133 Ibid. vol. i. p. 373. Prt.'i- 
cott's Ferdinand and Isabella, 
T01. i. pp. xlv. xh-i. 
.3C I Co fut a.lors que 1('8 6U('- 
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the new conquests, in orùer that what was the post of 
danger, might also be tho place of reward. But, mean- 
while, those general causes, ,vhieh I have indicated? 
wero predetermining the nation to habits of loyalty and 
of superstition, which grew to a height fatal to tho 
spirit of liberty. That being the case the institutions 
\vere of no avail. They took no root; and as they wero 
originated by one political combination, they ".ere de- 
stroyed by another. Before the close of the fourteenth 
century, the Spaniards were so firmly seated in the ter- 
ritories they had lately acquired that there ,vas littlo 
danger of their being again expelled 33:> while, on the 
other hand, there 'vas no immediate prospect of their 
being able to push their conquests further, and driyo 
the 
Iobammedans from tho strongholds of Granada. 
'fhe circumstances, therefore, ,vhich gave rise to the 
municipal privileges had changed; and as soon as thi
 
was apparent, the privileges began to perish. Being 
unsuited to the habits of the people, they were sure tu 
fall, on the first opportunity.336 Late in the fourteenth 
century, their decline was perceptible; by the close of 
the fifteenth century, they ,vere aln10st extinct; alld
 


cesseurs de Pélage descendir{>nt 
de lcurs montagnes dans les 
plaines, de leurs forteresses per- 
chées sur des rocs inaccessibles 
dans les Tilles populeuses, Ie long 
les fleu\"('s, dans de fertiles val- 
lées et sur les cótcs de la. mer; 
(' . fut alors que la ville d' Astor- 
gue re'\"int du pouvoir des Arabes 
à celui des Asturiens ct chas&'1. 
toute la partie musulmane de ces 
habitants; ce fut alors, enfin. que 
commencèrent en Espagne ces 
conccssions de franchises muni- 
cipales par lesquelles les rois l"t 
les seignenrs chréti{'ns cherchè- 
rent à attirer des populations 
chréti{'nnes dans lcs lieux d'où 
ils &T'aient chassé les.:uusulmans.' 
Faurid, HÙitoire de la Gaul J/é- 
r idi01l ale, Paris, 1836, vol. iii. p. 


215. See also Sempc1.e, "]fona rcll ic 
Epagnole, vol. ii. pp. 2õ6, 2':;7. 
:m On the increasing confi- 
dence of the Spaniards in the 
middle of the fourteenth centur.r, 
s('e an intf'resting passage in 
Jfariana, HistoNa de l.';sl!l1fw, 
\"01. iv. pp. 172, 173. 
138 The deputies of the towns 
did, in fact, eventually on'rthruw 
their own liberties, as ß 
paui
h 
historian truly remarks. '11 
n'cst pas étonnant que les mo- 
narques espagnols tAch.ls!-Lut 
d'aff('rmir leur autorité autant 
que possible, et encore muins quo 
leurb conseillers ct leurs,mini
trli 
coopérn"lscnt à leurs desseius. 
L'hibtoire de tomes les natj(In.. 
nous offre de nomùrpux cXf>mDles 
de cette politique; mai.s Ct qu.'il 
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early in the sixteenth century, they ,vere finalIy over- 
thrown. 337 
It is thus that general causes eventually triumph 
over every obstacle. In the average of affairs, and on 
a comparison of long periods, they are irresistible. 
Their operation is often attacked, and occasionally, for 
a little time, stopped by politicians, who are always 
ready with their empirical and short-sighted remedies. 
But when the spirit of the age is against those 
remedies, they can at best only succeed for a moment; 
and after that moment has passed, a reaction sets in, 
and the penalty for violence has to be paid. Evidence 
of this will be found in the annals of every civilized 
country, by,,-hoever will confront the history of legis- 
lation with the history of opinion. The fate of the 
Spanish towns has afforded us one good proof; the 
fate of the Spanish Church will supply us with 
another. For more than eighty years after the death of 


y a de plus remarquable dans 
celle æ Espq.gne, c' est que les dé- 
putés des villes qui auraient dû 
ttre les plua zélés déjenseurs de 
leurs droits, conspirèrcnt ouvcrte- 
ment contre le ticrs-I:tat, et ten- 
tèrent d'an
antir les rest.es de 
l'ancienne représentation natio- 
nale.' Sempere, Ilistoire des 
Cort
s æ Espagne, p. 213. It 
fitrikes one as singular, that M. 
Sempere should ne"'er ha'\"e in- 
quired, why this happened in 

pain, and not elsewhere. A 
later writer, reflecting on thede- 
struction of the municipal ele- 
ment by the royal authority, 
gives a solution, which, like 
many other so-caned solutions, 
is merely a statement of the same 
fact in different words. I Al fin 
la autoridad renl logr6 alcanzar 
un gran predominio en ('I gobi- 
('rno municipal de los pueblos, 
porqm los corrrgidores y alcaldes 
mciyores llegaron á eclipsar la in- 
VOL. II. p p 


fiuencia de lOB adelantadoB y al- 
caldes elegidos por los pueblos.' 
Antcquera, Historia de la Llgis- 
lacion Española, l\fadrid, 184f1, 
p. 287. This, instead of explain- 
ing the event, is simply narrating 
it afresh. 
887 The final destruction of po- 
pular liberty is ascribed by many 
writers to the battle of Villalar, 
in 1521; though it is quite cer- 
tain tha.t, if the royalists had lost 
that battle, instead of gaining it, 
the ultimate result would ha,e 
becn the 8ame. At one time, I had 
purposed tracing tho history of the 
municipal anù reprcsentative ele- 
ments during the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and the materials which I 
then collected, convinced me that 
the spirit of freedom ne,er 
really exist d in Spain, and that 
therefore the marks and forms of 
freedom wore sure, sooner or laÌl'r, 
to Le tJffiiCl'll. 
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Charles II. the rulers of Spain attempted to ,veaken 
the ecclesiastical power; and the end of all their efforts 
was, that even such an insignificant and incompetent 
king as Charles IV. was able, with the greatest ease, 
rapidly to undo what they had done. This is because, 
during the eighteenth century, ,vhile the clergy were 
assailed by law, they ,vere favoured by opinion. The 
opinions of a people invariably depend on large 
general causes, which influence the whole country; 
but their laws are too often the work of a few powerful 
individuals, in opposition to the national will. When 
the legislators die, or lose office, there is always a 
chance of their successors holding opposite views, and 
subverting their plans. In the midst, however, of this 
play and fluctuation of political life, the general causes 
remain steady, though they are often kept out of 
sight, and do not become visible, until politicians, in- 
clining to their side, bring them to the surface, and 
invest them with open and public authority. 
This is what Charles IV. did in Spain; and ,vhen 
he took measures to favour the Church, and to dis- 
courage free inquiry, he merely sanctioned those 
national habits which his predecessors had disregarded. 
The hold which the hierarchy of that country possess 
over public opinion has always been proverbial; but it 
is even greater than is commonly supposed. 'That it 
w.as in the seventeenth century, we have already seen; 
and in the cighteenth century, there were no signs of 
its diminution, except among a few bold men, who 
could effect nothing, ,vhile the popular voice was so 
strong against them. Early in the reign of Philip V., 
Labat, who travelled in Spain, informs us, that ,vhen 
a priest performed mass, nobles of the highest rank 
demned it an honour to help him to dress, and that they 
,vould go down on their knees to him, and kiss his 
hands. 338 \Vhen this was done by the proudest al'is- 


138 (Ceux qui servent la Messe Les plus grands Seigneurs 
'en 
en Espagne, soit Religieux, ou font honneur, et à mesure qu'ils 
Séculiers, ne IDanquent ja.mais présentent au Prêtre quelque 
d':!.Ïder Ie Prêtre à s'habiller, et partie des ornemens, ils lui 
Ie font a,.ec beaucoup de respect. baisent la main. On ie met à 
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I..ocracy in Europe, we may suppose what the general 
feeling must have been. Indeed, Labat assures us, 
that a Spaniard ,yould hardly be considered of 
sound faith, if he did not leave some portion of his 
property to the Church; so completely had respect for 
the hierarchy become an essential part of the national 
character. 339 
A still more curious instance ,vas exhibited on the 
occasion of the expulsion of the Jesuits. That once 
useful, but now troublesome, body ,vas, during the 
f.'ighteenth century, ,vhat it is in the nineteenth-the 
Jbstinate enemy of progress and of toleration. The 
rulers of Spain, observing that it opposed all their 
schenlCs of reforll1, resolved to get rid of an obstacle, 
which met them at every turn. In France, the Jesuits 
had just been treated as a public nuisance, and sup- 
pressed at a blo,v, and without difficulty. The 
advisers of Charles III. saw no reason ,vhy so salutary 
a illGasnre should not be imitated in their country; and, 
in 17G7, they, following the example which had been 
set by the }-'rench in 1764, abolished this great main- 
stay of the Church. 34lJ Having done this, the govern- 
luent supposed that it had taken a decisive step 
towards ,veakening ecclesiastical power, particularly as 
the sovereign cordially approved of the proceeding. 
The year after this occurred, Charles III., according to 
his custon1, appeared in the balcony of the palace, on 


genoux pour donner å laver au douter de sa foi, et pa8s('r au 
Prêtre pendant la l\Iesse, et après moins pour ::\Iaran, ou Chrétien 
qu'il a essuyé ses doigts, celui nouv
au, si on ne laissoit pas Ie 
(iui lui a dOllné l'eau dcmeurant tit'rs de bes biens mobiliers .ì. 
à genoux lui présente Ie bassin l'Eglise.' Labat, Voyages en 
retourl1é, sur lequel Ie Prêtre E:opllgne, vol. i. p. 2G8. 
met sa main puur la lui laisser 3.0 It was the opinion of thE: 
ba.iser. Au retour à la Sacristi{', Pope, that Charles, bJ this uet, 
il ne manque pas d'aider Ie Prêtre hat! t.nda.ngu('d his own soul. 
à se déshabiller, après quoi il St: 'Dans un bref adressó à Charlcb 
met à genoux pour recevoir 
a III; il décJa.ra: .. Que les u('k
 
hénédiction et Laiser sa main.' du Roi contre Il'3 J é
uit
s met- 
Labat, VO,1jagc:; un Espagne et en taient 
videmment Bon salut en 
Italie, Paris, 1730, yol. i. p. 36. dangu." , C'rftÙuall-Joly, Hi....:- 
339 'Telle est la coûtume du toin d la Compagnie d J
w:" 
l'aÏs, on s'exposèroit à lai

er Paris, 18-15, TOL ,. I). 302. 
J> l' 2 
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the festival of St. Charles, ready to grant any request 
,vhich the people might make to him, and which 
usually consisted of a prayer for the dismissal of 3a 
minister, or for the repeal of a tax. On this occasion, 
however, the .citizens of 
fadrid, instead of occupying 
themselves WIth such worldly matters, felt that still 
dearer interests were in peril; and, to the surprise and 
terror of the court, they demanded, with one voice, 
that the Jesuits should be allowed to return, and wear 
their usual dress, in order that Spain might be glad- 
dened by the sight of these holy men. 341 
'Vhat can you do with a nation like this? What is 
the use of Jaws when the current of public opinion 


3U As this circumstance, which 
is noticed by Crétineau-Joly 
(Histoire de la Compagnie de 
Jésus, vol. v. p. 311) and other 
writers (lJunham's History of 
Spain, vol. v. p. 180), has been 
much misrepresented, a.nd has 
even been doubted by one author, 
1 will transcribe the statement 
of Coxe, whose information re- 
specting the reign of Charles III. 
was deri'\"ed from eye-witnesses. 
C A remarkable and alarming 
proof of their influence was given 
at :I\Iadrid, the year after their 
expulsion. At the festival of 
St. Charles, when the monarch 
showed himself to the people 
from the balcony of the palace, 
and was accustomed to grant their 
general request; to the surprise 
and confusion of the whole court, 
the voice of the immense multi- 
tude, with one accord, demanded 
the return of the Jeg
1Ïts, and 
the permission for them to wear 
the habit of the secular clergy. 
This unexpE'cted incident alarmed 
and mortified the King; and, 
after a vigilant inquiry, he 
thought proper to banish the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, 


and his Grand Vicar, as the 
secret instigators of this tumul- 
tuary petition.' Coxc's Bourbon 
Kings of Spain, 2nd edit., Lon- 
don, 1815, vol. iv. pp. 368, ::l69. 
The remarks made on this eyent 
by M. Rio (Historia del Rcinado 
de Carlos IlL, Madrid, 1856, 
vol. ii. pp. 197-199) are not very 
c:reditable, either to his criticism 
or to his can dour. It is uncri- 
tical to doubt the statement of a 
contemporary, when that state- 
ment relates what is probable in 
itself, and what those who lived 
nearest to the period never 
denied. Indeed, so far from 
denying it, M. Muriel, the learned 
translator of Coxe's work into 
Spanish, ga'\"e it the sanction of 
his name. And, it is surely, to 
say the least, very unc3.nùid on 
the part of ]\1. Rio to impute to 
Coxe the error of placing this 
occurrence in 1767, and then 
proving that, owing to circum- 
stances connected with the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, it could not 
have happened in that year. For, 
Coxe distinctly asserts, that it 
was in 1768; C the )'E'ar afttr 
their expulsion.' 
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thus sets in against them? In the face of such 
obstacles, the government of Charles III., notwith- 
standing its good intentions, "ras powerless. Indeed, 
it was ,vorse than powerless: it did harm; for, by 
rousing popular sympathy in favour of the Church, it 
strengthened what it sought to ,veaken. On that 
cruel and persecuting Church, stained as it was with 
every sort of crime, the Spanish nation continued to 
bestow marks of aflection, which, instead of being 
tiiminished, were increased. Gifts and legacies flowed 
in freely and from every side; men being willing to 
beggar themselves and their families, in order to swell 
the general contribution. And to such a height was 
this carried, that, in 1788, Florida Blanca, minister of 
the crown, stated that, 'within the last fifty years, the 
ecclesiastical revenues had increased so rapidly, that 
many of them had doubled in value. 342 
Even the Inquisition, the most barbarous institution 
which the wit of man has ever devised, was upheld by 
public opinion against the attacks of the crown. The 
Spanish government ,vished to overthrow it, and did 
everything to weaken it; but the Spanish people loved 
it as of old, and cherished it as their best protection 
against the inroads of heresy. 343 ÂJ1 illustration of 


312 See the statement of Florida 
Blanca, in Appendix I. to Coxc's 
Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. v. 
p. 282. Another Spaniard, the 
Prince of the Peace, saJs, that at 
the accession of Charles IV., in 
1788, 'the cloisters were en- 
l'umbered with an ever-increasing 
number of monks of all orders 
and of all ages.' Godoy's ]11- 
moirs, edit. London, 1836, \01. i. 
p. 126. See also, on the state 
of ecclesiastical establishments 
in the same year, some interest- 
ing remarks in the Letters of 
Cabarrus ; 'con qué horrible 
desproporcion superabundan los 
individuos estérilcs á 105 opera- 
rios Útiles y preci050s.' Cartas 


escritas por el Conde de Cabarrz18, 
Madrid, 1813, p. 133. 
343 Of it, a celebratE'd writer 
in the reign of Philip V. boast- 
fully says, 'Su exacta vigilancia. 
comprehende igualmente á Na- 
turales y Estrangeros.' Uztari:, 
Tlleorica y Practica d Comercio, 
tercera impression, Madrid, 1757, 
folio, p. 27. 'Yhcn such a man 
as U ztariz could pen a sentence 
like tillS, we may imagine what 
was folt by the people, who" ere 
far more ignorant than be, and 
far more orthodox. M. Tapia, 
in a remarkable and unusually 
l)old passage, frankly admits that 
it wa.s the pressure of public 
opinion which l'rt'vrnted Charles 
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this .was exhibited in 17i8, when, on occasion of a 
heretic being sentenced by the Inquisition, several of 
the leading nobles attended as servants, being glad to 
have an opportunity of publicly displaying their obe- 
dience and docility to the Church. 344 
All these things were natural, and in order. They 
1\.ere the result of a long train of causes, the operation 
of .which I have endeavoured to trace, during thirteen 
centuries, since the outbreak of the Arian war. Those 
causes forced the Spaniards to be superstitious, and it 
.was idle mockery to seek to change their nature by 
legishìtion. The only remedy for superstition is kno1v- 
ledge. Nothing else can wipe out that plague-spot of 
t.he human mind. 'Vithout it, the leper remains un- 
1vashed, and the slave unfreed. It is to a l..'"llowledge 
of the laws and relations of things, that European civi- 
lization is owing; but it is precisely this in which Spain 
has always been deficient. And until that deficiency 
is remedied, until science, with her bold and inquisitive 
spirit, has established her right to investigate all sub- 


III. from abolishing thp Inqui- 
sition. I Estr-año pareceria que 
habiéndose hecho tanto en aquel 
rpinado para limitar el poder 
escesivo del clero, y acaòar con 
absurdas preocupaciones, no se 
8uprimiese el monstruoso tri- 
bunal dE' la inquisicion ; pero es 
necesario tener presente que el 
rey despues del motin de l\Iadrid 
procedia con timidez en toda 
providencia que pudiese con- 
trariar la opinion pública; y él 
creia que los españoles querian 
la inquisicion, como se 10 mani- 
festó al ministro Rada y alconde 
de Aranda, añadiendo que en 
nada coartaba su autoridad.' 
Tapil1, Cil:üizacionEspañola, vol. 
iv. p. 98, l\Iadrid, 1840. To us, 
the Inquisition seems rather a 
Fingular object for men to set 
t heir affections on; but of the 
fjxistpnce of the passion thero 


can be no doubt. 'L'Inquisi- 
tion si révérée 
n Espagne.' 
J.lémoires de Louvüle, vol. i. 
p. 36. And Geddes (Tracts, 
London, 1730, vol. i. p. 400) 
teUs us that 'the Inquisition is 
not only established by law, but 
by a wonderful fascination is 80 
fixed in the hearts and affections 
of the people, that one that 
should offer the least affront to 
another, for haying been an in- 
former or witness in the In- 
quisition, would 'be torn in a 
thousand pieces.' 
3U 'The familiars of the In- 
quisition, Abrantes, :Mora, and 
others, grandees of Spain, at- 
tended as serYants, without hats 
or swords.' Coxe's Bourbon Kinqs 
of Spain, vol. iv. pp. 418, 4ÌD. 
This was in the great case of 
Olavide. 
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jects, after her own fashion, and according to her own 
method, we may be assured that, in Spain, neither 
literature, nor universities, nor legislators, nor re- 
formers of any kind, will ever be able to rescue the 
people from that helpless and benighted condition into 
which the course of affairs has plunged them. 
That no great political improvement, however plausi- 
ble or attractive it may appear, can be productive of 
lasting benefit, unless it is preceded by a change in pub- 
lic opinion, and that every change of public opinion is 
preceded by changes in knowledge, are propositions 
which all history verifies, but which are particlùarly 
obvious in the history of Spain. The Spaniards have 
had everything except knowledge. They have had 
immense wealth, and fertile and well-peopled territo- 
ries, in all parts of the globe. Their own country, 
washed by the Atlantic and the 
1:editerranean, and 
possessed of excellent harbours, is admirably situated 
for the purposes of trade between Europe and America, 
being so placed as to command the commerce of both 
hemispheres. 345 They had, at a very early period, 
ample municipal privileges; they had independ
nt 
parliaments; they had the right of choosing their own 
magistrates, and managing their own cities. They 
have had rich and flourishing to\vns, abundant manu- 
factures, and skilful artizans, whose choice productions 
could secure a ready sale in every market in the world. 
They have cultivated the fine arts with eminent suc- 
cess; their noble and exquisite paintings, and their 
magnificent churches, being justly ranked among the 
most wonderful efforts of the human hand. They 
speak a beautiful, sonorous, and flexible language, an
l 
their literature is not unworthy of their language. 
Their soil yields treasures of every kind. It overflows 


343 An accomplished modern mercial ad vantageB than any 
geographer says: 'From the other country of Europe.' John- 
f'xtent of its coast-line, its nu- sto11,'8 Dictionary oj Physit:al, 
merous ports, its gE:ographical Statistical, and Historical Gco- 
position, and natural products, graphy, London, 1850, p. 1213. 
Spain possesses greater com- 
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with ,vine and oil, and produces the choicest fruits in 
an almost tropical exuberance. 346 It contains the most 
,aluable minerals, in a profuse variety unexampled in 
any other part of Europe. No where else do we find 
such rare and costly marbles, so easily accessible, and 
in such close communication ,\ith the sea, where they 
might safely be shipped, and sent to countries which 
require them. 3t7 Äs to the metals, there is hardly one 
'which Spain does not possess in large quantities. Her 
mines of silver and of quicksilver are ,veIl known. 
She abounds in copper,348 and her supply of lead is 
enormous. 349 Iron and coal, the two most useful of all 


3"" , No quiero hablar de lOB 

l"Utos de España, no obstante 
'lue los produzca tan exquisitos 
Je todas especies. Solo diré que 

U9 naranjas dulces laB traxeron 
de la China los Portugueses, y 
que de Portugal se ha difundido 
su planta por 10 restante de 
Europa. En fin, España es 
. debrada E'ntre otras cosas por 
::ous limones, por la fragrancia de 

us cidras, por sus limas dulces, 
por sus granadas, por susazeytu- 
nas, que merecieron ser alabadas 
hasta del gran Ciceron, y sus 
almendras, sus higos, sus uvas, 
etc.' Bowles, Historia Natural de 
Eð'Paña, Madrid, 1789, 4to. p. 
236. 
3-17 'The marbles of Spain are 
in greater '\"ariety and beauty 
than those of any country in 
Europe, and most valuable kinds 
of t':lem are in situations of easy 
access and communication with 
the sea; but they have long 
heen entirely neglected, the 
greater part being unknown, even 
t.o the more intelligent of the 
natives.' Cook's Spain, London, 
1834, vol. ü. p. 51. In the Ca- 
binet of Natural History at 


:l\Iadrid,.' the specimens of marbles 
are splendid, and show what 
treasures yet remain buried in 
the Peninsula.' Ford's Spain, 
London, 1847,p. 413. 
3-1S 'Hay infinitas minas de 
cobre en España las quales nunca 
Be han tocado.' Bowles, Histor'ia 
Natural de España, Discurso 
Preliminar, p. 34. 
349 In 1832, Cook writes, 'The 
lead-mines of the Sierra de Gador 
are in a state of repletion at 
present from the enormous quan- 
tity of the mineral, and the 
facility of raising it.' . . . . 
'Lead abounds in other parts of 
the same chain, nearer to Al- 
meria.' Cook's Spain, '\"01. ii. p. 
75. 'The mo
t valuable of the 
existing Spanish mines are those 
of lead in Granada; and the 
supplies obtained from them 
during the last twenty years have 
been so large, that they have 
occa
joned the abandonment of 
several less productive minE's in 
other countries, and a consider- 
able fall in the price of lead.' 
.1JJ'Oullock's Geograpkit:al and 
Statistú:al lJiäiona'l'Y, London, 
1849, V01. ii. p. 705. 
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Lhe productions of the inorganic world,350 are also 
abundant in that highly favoured country. Iron is 
said to exist in every part of Spain, and to be of the 
best quality; 351 while the coal-mines of Asturias are 
described as inexhaustible. 352 In short, nature has 
been so prodigal of her bounty, that it has been 
observed, ,vith hardly an hyperbole, that the Spanish 
nation possesses ,vithin itself nearly every natural pro- 
duction which can satisfy either the necessity or the 
curiosity of mankind. 353 
These are splendid gifts; it is for the historian to 
te II how they have been used. Certainly, the people 
,vho possess them have never been deficient in natural 
endowments. They have had their full share of great 
statesmen, great kings, great magistrates, and great 
legislators. They have had many able and vigorous 
rulers; and their history is ennobled by the frequent 
appearance of courageou5 and disinterested patriots, 
,vho have sacrificed their all, that they might help their 
country. The bravery of the people has never been 
disputed; ,vhile, as to the upper classes, the punctilious 
honour of a Spanish gentleman has passed into a bye- 
word, and circulated through the world. Of the nation 
generally, the best observers pronounce them to be 
high-minded, generous, truthful, full of integrity, "
arm 


S
O I use the popular language 
i
 referring coal to the inorganic 
world, despite its cellular tissue 
and vE'getable origin. 
351 'The most valuable of the 
whole mineral riches of Spain 
will be, in all probability, in a 

f'W years, the iron, which is 
found every where, and of the 
best qualities.' Cook's Spain, vol. 
ii. p. 78. See also Bowles, His- 
toria Natural de l.spaña, pp. ,:)6, 
67, 106, 273, 3-16, 415, nnd 
FonTs Spain, pp. 56.3, 618. 
S
2 'The quantity is inexhaus- 
tible, the quality excellent, the 
working of extraordinary facility, 
.and they possess an easy com- 


munication with the sea; yet they 
are practically useless, and afford 
only a miserable existence to a few 
labourers and mules used in con- 
veying the mineral to Gijon.' 
Cook's Spain, vol. ii. pp. 79, 80. 
, In the immeùiate 1Íeighbourhood 
of Oviedo are some of the largest 
coal-fields in Europe.' Ford's 
Spain, p. 381; compare pp. 392, 
606. 
3
3 'La nacion españoln. po
ce 
casi quanta.s producciones na- 
turales pueùo apetecer la nece
i- 
dad, 6 curiosidad de lolt hombres.' 
Campomanes, .Apcndice á la Edu- 
cacion Popular, \01. iv. p. vi. 
Madriù, 1777. 
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and zealous friends, affectionate in all the private rela- 
tions of life, frank, charitable, and humane. 3M Their 


3S1 'Ils sont fort charitables, 
tant à cause du mérite que l' on 
s'acquiert par lesaumônes, que par 
l'inclination naturelle qu'ils ont 
à donner,etla peine effective qu'ils 
souffrent lorsqu'ils sont obligés, 
soit par leur pauvreté, soit par 
quelqu'autre raison, de refuser ce 
qu'on leur demande. Ils ont 
encore la bonne qualité de ne 
point abandonner leurs amis 
pendant qu'ils sont malades.' . . . 
, De manière que des personnes 
qui ne se '\"o)"ent point quatre 
fois en un an, se voyent tous IE's 
jours deux ou trois fois, dès qu'ils 
80uffrent.' JJ Aulnoy, Relation 
dzl, Voyage d' Espagne, Lyon, 
1693, '\"01. ii. p. 374. 'They are 

'Ta,e, temperate, and sober; 
firm and warm in their friend- 
ships, though cautious and slow 
in contracting them.' A Tour 
tltrough Spain by Udal ap Rhys, 
second edition, London, 1760, p. 
3. "Vhen they have once professed 
it, none are more faithful friends.' 
. . . 'They have great probity and 
integrity of principle.' Clarkès 
L( tters concerning the Spanish 
.Nation, London, 1763, 4to. p. 334. 
, To express all that I feel, on the 
recollection of their goodness, 
would appear like adulation; 
but I may venture at least to say, 
that simplicity, sincerity, gene- 
rosity, a high sense of dignity, 
and strong principles of honour, 
arp the most prominent and 
striking features of the Spanish 
character.' Townsenifs Journcy 
through Spain, second edition, 
London, 1792, vol. iii. p. 353. 
'The Spaniards, though naturally 


deep and artful politicians, have 
still something so nobly frank 
and honest in their disposition.' 
Lettersfrom Spain by an English 
Officer, London, 1788, vol. ii. p.. 
171. 'The Spaniards have fewer 
bad qualities than any other 
people that I ha'\"e had the op- 
portunity to know.' Croke-ls 
Travels through Spain, London, 
1799, pp. 237, 238. 'Spanish 
probity is pro'\"erbial, and it con- 
spicuously shines in commercial 
relations.' Laborde's Spain, Lon- 
don, 1809, '\"01. iv. p. 423. 
, Certainly, if it be taken in the 
mass, no people are more hu- 
mane than the Spaniards, or 
more compassionate and kind 
in their feelings to others. They 
probably excel other nations, 
rather than fall below them, in 
this respect.' Cook's Spain, Lon- 
don, 1834, '\"01. i. p. 189. ' The 
Spaniards are kind-hearted in all 
the relations of life.' Hoskins" 
Spain, London, 18.:51, vol. ii. p. 
58. Finally, I will adduce the 
testimony of two professional 
politicians, both of whom were 
'Well acquainted with the Spani- 
ards. In 1770 Mr. Harris, after- 
wards Lord 1\Ialmesbury, writes, 
'They are brave, honest, and 
generous.' Diarws and Corre- 
spondence of the Earl of z.,[almes- 
bury, London, 1844, vol. i. p. 
48. And Lord Holland, accord- 
ing to Moore, deemed 'that the 
Spaniards altogether are amongst 
the best people of, Europe.' 
J:tloore' 8 Memcirs, edited by Lord 
John Russell, vol. iii. p. 253, 
London, 1853. 
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sincerity in religious matters is unquestionable ;3.:;5 they 
are, moreover, eminently temperate and frugaI.3!'i6 í ct., 
all these great qualities have availed them nothing, and 
will avail them nothing, so long as they remain ignorant. 
What the end of all this will be, and whether in their 
unhappy country the right path will ever be taken, is 
impossible for anyone to say.3ð7 But if it is not taken, 
no amelioration which can possibly be effected will 
penetrate below the surface. The sole course is, to 


355 This their whole history 
decisi'\"ely proves; and as to their 
more recent state, the author of 
Revelations of Spain in 1845, 
vol. i. p. 340, says: C But religion 
is so deeply rooted in the national 
charactE'r, that the most furious 
political storms, which prostrate 
e'\"erything else, blow o'\"er this 
and leave it unscathed. It is 
only amongst the educated male 
population that any lack of fer- 
your is witnessed.' 
356 'The habitual temperance 
of these people is really astonish- 
ing: I ne'\"er saw a Spaniard 
(lrink a second glass of wine. 
\Vith the lower order of people, 
a peace of bread with an apple, 
an onion, or pomegranate, is 
their usual repast.' Croker's 
Travels in Spain, London, 1799, 
p. 116. 'They are temperate, or 
rather abstemious, in their living 
to a great degree: borracho is the 
highest term of reproach; and it 
is rare to see a drunken man, 
except it be among the carriers 
or muleteers.' lJalr.ymple's Travels 
through Spain, London, 1777, 
4to. p. 174. C Drunkenness is a 
vice almost unknown in Spain 
among people of a respectable 
class, and very uncommon even 
among the lower orders.' Esmé- 
nard's note in Godoy'slJfemoirs, 
London, 1836, vol. ii. p. 321. 


357 C This is the most wonder- 
ful country under the sun; for 
here, intellect wields no power.' 
Inglis' Spain, London, 1831, '\"01. 
i. p. 101. '.Tandisque l'activité 
publique, en Espagne, se porte 
depU1s quelques années dans Is 
sphère des intérêts pratiques et 
matériels, il semble, au contrairí-, 
qu'il y ait une sorte de ralenti
8e- 
ment dans la vie intelIectuelle.' 
Annuaire des lJ/. u:c J.1fondes for 
1850, p. 410. C La vie intellec- 
tuelle n'est point, malheureuse- 
ment, la sphère où se manifeste 
Ie pl
s d'activité en Espagne.' 
Ibid. for 1856-18.37, p. 356. 
Now, listE'n to the practical con- 
sequences of not giving- free and 
fearless scope to the intel1ect,. 
'It is singular, upon landing in 
the Peninsula, and making a 
short excursion fora few miles in 
any direction, to see reproduced 
the manners of England fil'e 
centuries hack,-to find yoursdf 
thrown into the midst of a 
society which is a close counter- 
part of that extinct s ni-civiliza- 
tion of which no trace is to be 
found in our history later than 
the close of the fourteenth century 
and the reign of Richard the 
Second.' Revelations of Spain in 
1845 hyan English Resident, vol. 
ii. p. 1. 
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weaken the su perstition of the people; and this can 
only be done by that march of physical science, which, 
familiarizing men with conceptions of order and of reO'u- 
larity, gradually encroaches on the old notions of per- 
turbation, of prodigy, and of miracle, and by this means 
accustoms the mind to explain the vicissitudes of affairs 
by natural considerations, instead of, as heretofore, by 
those which are purely supernatural. 
To this, in the most advanced countries of Europe, 
every thing has been tending for nearly three centuries. 
But in Spain, unfortunately, education has ahvays re- 
mained, and still remains, in the hands of the clergy, 
,vho steadily oppose that progress of l..îlowledge, which 
they are well aware would be fatal to their o,vn 
po,ver. 358 The people, therefore, resting ignorant, and 


358 'That the Spaniards, as a than in any other country; 
people, are ignorant, supremely therefore in Spain they display 
ignorant, it is impossible to dis- this tendency more fearlessly. A 
semble; but this comes from the good instance of this may be 
control of education being al- seen in a work lately publishelL 
together in the hands of the bJ the Bishop ûf Ba.rcelona, in 
clergy, who exert themselves to which a violent attack upon all 
maintain that ignorance to which phJsical and philosophical know- 
they are indebted for their power.' ledge is concluded in the folluw- 
Spain by an American, vol. ii. p. ing terms: '
o intento recrimi- 
360. 'The schools in J\ladrid nar á ningun católico de los que 
are all conducted by Jesuits; and se asocian al nuevo sistema do 
the education recei'\"ed in them, filosofar y de extender indefilli- 
is such as might be expected damente el imperio de esta 
from their heads.' Inglis'Spain, ciencia, pero deseo que fijen toda 
vol. i. p. 156. ' Private educa- su atencion en los puntos que no 
tion here, is almost entirely in haré sino indicar. Primero, que 
the hands of the clergy.' Revela- las escuelas de Rolanda, Ale- 
tions of Spain in 1845, vol. ii. p. mania, Inglaterra y Francia des- 
27. In Spain, as in all countries, afectas al CatolicislDo, ban ini- 
Catholic or Protestant, the clergy, cÏado y promovido con el maJor 
considered as a body, inculcate empeño ciertas discusiones fìlo- 
belief instead of inquiry, and, by sóficas, presentálldolas como un 
a sort of conser'\"ative instinct, triunfo de Ia razon sobre la 
discourage that boldnE'ss of in- Religion, de Ia filosofía sobre 
vestigation without wh
ch there Ja teología, dE'1 materialismo 
can be no real knowledge, al- sobre el espiritualismo. Segundo, 
though there may be much erudi- que sus máximas no son, en 
tion and mere book-learning. In gran parte, mas que reprodu('- 
Spain, the clergy are stronger cion ('8 Ó 11 ueyas f'V"oluciones de 
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the causes which kept them in ignorance continuinO', 
it avails the country nothing, that, from time to tim
, 
enlightened rulers have come forward, and liberal 
lueasures been adopted. The Spanish reformers have, 
,vith rare exceptions, eagerly f\ttacked the Church, 
,vhose authority they clearly saw ought to be diminished. 
But what they did not see is, that such diminution can 
be of no real use unless it is the result of public opinion 
urging on politicians to the work. In Spain, politicians 
took the initiative, and the people lagged behind. Hence, 
in Spain, what was done at one time was sure to be un- 
done at another. 'Vhen the liberals were in power, they 
suppressed the Inquisition; but Ferdinand VII. easily 
restored it, because, though it had been destroyed by 
Spanish legislators, its existence was suited to the 
habits and traditions of the Spanish nation. 359 Fresh 
changes occurring, this odious tribunal was, in 1820, 
again abolished. Still, though its form is gone, its spirit 
lives. 36o The name, the body, and the visible appearance 
of the Inquisition, are no more; but the spirit which 
generated the Inquisition is enshrinoo in the hearts of 
the people, and, on slight provocation, would burst 
forth, and reinstate an institution ,vhich is the effect, 
far more than the cause, of tho intolerant bigotry of the 
Spanish nation. 


errores mil veces refutados y 
condenados porIa sana fìlosofía 
Y porIa Iglesia; bajo c
yo C
)I
- 
cepto no tienen por que fehcl- 
tarse en razon de su progreso, 
sino mas bien a vergonzarse por 
su retroceso.' Oosta y Borras, 
Iglesia en España, Barcelona, 
1857, p. ì50. 
3:;9 'Immediately after his 
arrival in )Iadrid, Ferdinand re- 
established the Inquisition; and 
his decree for that purpose was 
hailed throughout all Spain with 
illuminations, thanksgivings, and 
otherrejoicings.' Quin's Memoirs 
of Ferdinand VII., London, 
1824, pp. 189, 190. This and 


similar acts ga'\"E' such delight to 
the Church as well as to the 
people, that, according to a 
great divine, the- return of Fer- 
dinand to Spain is to be deemed 
the immediate act of Divine 
Providence, watching over toe 
inter('sts of Spain. 'La divina 
Pro'\"idencia abrevió los dias de 
prueba, y la católica Espa.ña rl s- 
piró ceñida con 108 laureles del 
triunfo, recobrando luego it su 
tan dpseado monarr:l, e I f'f>ñor 
rey don Fernando VII.' Costa 
'Y Borras, Ohseroacioncs sohre la 
Iglesia en Espaiia, Barcelon
 
18,37, p. 91. 
3bO 'Tho spirit of the In<1UJr- 
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In the same ,,'ay, other and more systematic attacks 
,vhich ,vere made on the Church, during the present 
century, succeeded at first, but were sure to bo even- 
tually bafHed. 3ti1 Under Joseph, in 1809, the monastic 
orders ,vere suppressed, and their property was con- 
fiscated.3 62 Little, however, did Spain gain by this. 
The nation ,vas on their side; 363 and as soon as the 
storm passed away, they "'ore restored. In 1836, there 
was another politicallnovement, and the liberals being 
at the head of affairs, 1úendizabal secularized all the 
Church property, and deprived the clergy of nearly the 
w hole of their enormous and ill-gotten ,vealth. 364 He 


sition is still ali'\"e; for no king, 
cortes, or constitution, ever per- 
mits in Spain any approach to 
any religious toleration.' Forils 
Spain, London, 1847, p. 60. 
'Les cortès a uraient beau per- 
mettre l'exercice du culte protes- 
tant ou juif, il n'est point certain 
que cela ne f:mscitât de périlleux 
L'unflits.' Annuaire des Deux 
Jfolldls, ou Histoire Générale des 
lJivlrs Etats, 18.j4-1865, vol. v. 
p. 272, Paris, 18.')5; a work of 
consider-able ability, planned on 
the same scheme as the Annual 
Rlgister, but far superior to it. 
Respectingthe chance of the In- 
quisition being again restored, 
compare two interesting pas- 
t::n.
es in Spain by an American, 
1831, vol. ii. p. 330, and Inglis' 
Spain, 1831, vol. i. p. 85. Since 
then, the balance of affairs has, 
on the whole, been in favour of 
thf' Church, which received a 
further accession of strcngth by 
the success of the f'ssentially 
relig-ious war recently waged 
Hgainst the :Moors. Hence, if 
ëlny fresh political catastrophe 
W('re to occur in Spain, I should 
110t be at all surprised to hear 
that the Inquisition was re-esta- 
Llish(:d. 


861 Compare some very sensible 
remarks in Bacon's Six Ywrs 
in Biscay, London, 1838, pp. 40, 
41, 50, with Quin's .J..lfemoirs of 
Ferdinand the Seventh, pp. 192, 
193. 
862 Walton's Revolutions of 
Spain, London, 1837, vol. iÏ. I). 
343. 
1163 Very shortly before the sup- 
pression of the monastic orders, 
'Le respect pour Ie froc en 
général est poussé si loin, qu' on 
lui attribue une vertu préserva- 
tive, même au-delà. de 13. TIt', 
quelque peu régulière qu' elle ait 
étk. Au::;si n'y a-t-il rien de si 
commun que de voir les morts 
ensevelis en robe de moines, et 
conduits ainsi à leur dernière de- 
meure à visage découvert.' . . . . 
De même que Ie froc accompagne 
Ips Espagnols au tombeau, c1e 
même il en S8.isit quelquE's-uns 
au sortir du berceau. 11 n'est 
pas rare de r
ncontrer de peti ts 
moines de quatre à cinq ans 
polissonnant dans la rue.' Bour- 
going, Tableau de l' Es;Pagne, 
Paris, 1808. vol. ii. pp. 330, 331. 
IU The confiscation took place 
at different periods bE'tween 1835 
and 1841. Compare Ford's 
pain, 
p. 48. Revelations of Spain 
!I 
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did not know how foolish it is to attack an institution, 
unless you can first lessen its influence. Overrating the 
power of legislation, he underrated the power of opinion. 
This, the resu1t clearly showed. 'Vithin a very few 
years, the reaction began. In 184.5, was enacted what 
was called the law of devolution, by which the first step 
,vas taken towards the re-endowment of the clergy.365 
In 1851, their position ,vas still further improved by the 
celebrated Concordat, in which the right of acquiring, 
as well as of possessing, was solemnly confirmed to 
them. 366 With all this, the nation heartily concurred. 367 
Such, however, was the madness of tbe liberal party, 
that, only four years afterwards, when they for a moment 
obtained power, they forcibly annulled these arrange- 
ments, and revoked conce
=,ions which had been made 
to the Church, and which, unhappily for Spain, public 


an English Resident, vol. Î. p. 
366. Costa y Borras, Iglesia en 
Epaiia, p. 95. Ann'lUlire des 
lJeux J.llondes for 1850, Paris, 
] 851, p. 369. I have sought in 
"Vain for any detailed history of 
these transactions. 
36S 'Dès 1845, une loi dite de 
divolution, en attendant un regle- 
ment définitif, applique à la do- 
tation du clergé une portion des 
biens ecclésiastiques non vendus.' 
Annuaire des Deux ]'fondes, 
1851-2, Paris, 1852, p. 318. 
368 'Il Y a ici un règlement 
solcnncl, 80US 1& forme d'un 
traité, de toutf'S les affaires re- 
latives à l'église; c'est Ie con- 
cordat de 1851. Le concordat 
reconnaît à l'église Ie droit 
d'acquérir et de posséder.' Ibid. 
1854, 1855, p. 273, Paris, 1855. 
387 The very year in which 
the Concordat became law, Mr. 
Hoskins, the well-known tra'\"el- 
ler in Africa, a gentleman eyi- 
dently of considerabl
 intelli- 
genc(', published, on his return 


from Spain, an account of tha.t 
country. His work is valuable, 
as showing the state of public 
feeling just before the Concordat, 
and while the Spanish cler
JT 
were still suffering from the well- 
intentioned, but grossly inju- 
dicious acts of the liberd.l party. 
, \Ve visited these churches on & 
Sunday, and were surprised to 
find them all crowded to exce

. 
The incomt>s of the cler
 are 
greatly reduced, but their for- 
tunes are gradually reviving.' 
Hoskim' Spain, London, 1851, 
'"01. i. p. 25. 'The priests al.
 
slowly re-establishing theirpm\ cr 
in Spain,' vol. ii. p. 201. ' Thf' 
crowded churches, and, notwith- 
standing the appropriation uf 
their revenues, the absence of 
all appf'a.rance of anything liko 
poyerty in the chapels and 8cr- 
,-ices, proye that the Spaniard
 
are now as devout worshippcr
, 
and as zealous friends of thl' 
Church, 88 they werE' in Jlf.r 
palmJ" days,' vol. ii. p. 281 
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opinion had ratified.3 68 The results might have been 
easily foreseen. In Aragon and in other parts of Spain, 
the people flew to arms; a Carlist insurrection broke 
out, and a cry ran through the country, that religion 
'was in. danger.3 69 It is impossible to benefit such a 
nation as this. The reformers were, of course, over- 
thrown, and by the autumn of 1856 their party was 
broken up. The political reaction now began, and ad- 
vanced so rapidly, that, by the spring of 1857, the policy 
of the two preceding years was completely reversed. 
Those who idly thought that they could regenerate their 
country by laws, sawall their hopes confounded. A 
ministry was formed, .whose measures were more in 
accordance with the national mind. In l\fay 1857, 
Cortes assembled. The representatives of the people 
sanctioned the proceedings of the executive government, 
and, by their united authority, the ,vorst provisions of 
the Concordat of 1851 were amply confirmed, the sale 
of Church property was forbidden, and all the limita- 
tions which had been set to the power of the bishops 
were at once rcmoved. 370 
The reader will now be able to understand the real 
nature of Spanish civilization. He will see how, 
under the high-sounding names of loyalty and religion, 
lurk the deadly evils ,vhich those names have always 
concealed, but which it is the business of the histo- 
rian to drag to light and expose. ,A blind spirit of 
reverence, taking the form of an unworthy and jgno- 
minions submission to the Crown and the Church, is the 


368 'La loi de désamortisse- 
ment promulguée Ie ler mai, 
1855, ordonne, comme on sait, la 
mise E'n vente de tous les biens 
de main-morte, et en particulier 
des biens qui restent encore à 
l' église.' Annuaire des Deux 
Mondcs, 1855, 1856, p. 310. See 
8ho Annuaire, 1854, 1855, p. 
274. For an account of other 
steps taken against the Church 
in the spring and summer of 
18ð5, see Costa!/ Borras, Ob8er- 


vaciones sobre la IglcS'ia en Espaíi.a, 
Barcelona, 1857, pp. 119, 286, 
292; and respecting the law or 
the 1st of May, see p. 247. 
In 'Aussi Ie premier mot d'or- 
dre de !'insurrection a été la 
défense de la religion.' Annuaire 
des Deux Mondcs, 1854, 1855, p. 
275. 
170 Annuairc des D u.x fl-fondC8, 
1856, 1857, pp. 315-317, 324- 
331,336. 
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capital and essential vice of the Spanish people. It is 
their sole national vice, and it has sufficed to min 
them. From it all nations have grievously suffered, 
and many still suffer. But nowhere in Europe, has this 
principle been so long supreme as in Spain. There- 
fore, nowhere else in Europe are the consequences so 
manifest and so fatal. The idea of liberty is extinct, 
if, indeed, in the true sense of the word, it ever can be 
said to have existed. Outbreaks, no doubt, there have 
been, and will be; but they are bursts of lawlessne
s, 
rather than of liberty. In the most civilized countries, 
the tendency always is, to obey even unjust laws, but 
while obeying them, to insist on their repeal. This is 
because we perceive that it is better to remove 
grievances than to resist them. 'Vhile we submit to 
the particular hardship, we assail the system from 
whicn the hardship flows. For a nation to take this 
view, requires a certain reach of mind, which, in tho 
darker periods of European history, was unattainable. 
Hence we find, that, in the middle ages, though 
tumults were incessant, rebellions w
re rare. But, 
since the sixteenth century, local insurrections, pro- 
voked by immediate injustice, are diminishing, and are 
being superseded by revolutions, which strike at once 
at the source from whence the injustice proceeds. 
There can be no doubt that this change is beneficial; 
partly because it is always good to rise from effects to 
causes. and partly because revolutions being less fre- 
quent than insurrections, the peace of Rociety would be 
more rarely disturbed, if rnen confined themselves 
entirely to the larger remedy. At the 
ame. time, in- 
surrections are generally wrong; revolutions arp 
always right. .An insurrection is too often the mad 
and passionate effort of ignorant persons, who aro im- 
patient under some immediate injury, and never stop 
to investigate its remote and general causes. But a 
revolution, ,vhen it is the ,vorl. of the nation itself, is 
a splendid and imposing spectacle, because to the 
moral quality of indignation produced by the pre
ence 
of evil, it adds the intellectual qualities of foresight 
and combination; and, uniting in tlw 
anlC act SOUl("' of 
VOL. II. Q Q 
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the highest properties of our nature, it achieves a 
double purpose, not only punishing the oppressor, but 
also relieving the oppressed. 
Tn Spain, however, there never has been a revolu- 
tion, properly so called; there never has even been one 
grand national rebellion. The people, though often 
lawless, are never free. Among them, we find still 
preserved that peculiar taint of barbarism, which makes 
men prefer occasional disobedience to systenlatic 
liberty. Certain feelings there are of our common 
nature, which even their slavish loyalty cannot eradi- 
cate, and which, from time to time, urge them to resist 
injustice. Such instincts are happily the inalienable 
lot of humanity, which we cannot forfeit, if we would, 
and which are too often the last resource against the 
extravagances of tyranny. And this is all that Spain 
now possesses. The Spaniards, therefore, resis\ not 
because they are Spaniards, but because they are men. 
Still, even while they resist, they revere. 'Vhile they 
,vill rise up against a vexatious impost, they crouch 
before a system, of which the impost is the smallest 
evil. They smite the tax-gatherer, but fall prostrate at 
the feet of the contemptible prince for whom the tax- 
gatherer plies his craft. They will even revile the 
troublesome and importunate monk, or sometimes they 
will scoff at the sleek and arrogant priest; while such 
is their infatuation, that they would risk their lives in 
defence of that cruel Church, which has inflicted on 
them hideous calamities, but to which they still cling, 
as if it were the dearest object of their affections. 
Connected ,vith these habits of mind, and in sooth 
forming part of them, we find a reverence for antiquity, 
and an inordinate tenacity of old opinions, old beliefs, 
and old habits, which remind us of those tropicaJ 
civilizations which formerly flourished. Such preju- 
dices were once universal even in Europe; but they 
beO'an to die out in the sixteenth century, an9- are 
no
, comparatively speaking, extinct, except in Spain, 
where they have always been welcomed. In that 
country, they retain their original force, and produce 
their natural results. By encouraging the notion, that 
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áll the truths most important to know are already 
known, they repress those aspirations, and dull that 
generous confidence in the future, without which 
nothing really great can be achieved. A people who 
regard the past with too wistful an eye, will never 
bestir themselves to help the onward progress; they 
will hardly believe that progress is possible. To them, 
antiquity is synonymous with wisdom, and every im- 
provement is a dangerous innovation. In this state, 
Europe lingered for many centuries; in this state, 
Spain still lingers. Hence the Spaniards are remark- 
able for an inertness, a want of buoyancy, and an 
absence of hope, which, in our busy and enterprizing 
age, isolate them from the rest of the civilized world. 
Believing that little can be done, they are in no hurry 
to do it. Believing that the knowledge they have 
inherited, is far greater than any they can obtain, they 
wish to preserve their intellectual possessions whole 
and unimpaired.; inasmuch as the least alteration in 
them might lessen their value. Content with what 
has been already bequeathed, they are excluded from 
that great European movement, which, first clearly 
perceptible in the sixteenth century, has ever since 
been steadily advancing, unsettling old opinions, 
destroying old follies, reforming and improving on 
every side, influencing even such barbarous countries 
as Russia and Turkey; but leaving Spain unscathed 
Wlúle the human intellect has been making the most 
prodigious and unheard-of strides, while discoveries in 
every quarter are simultaneously pressing upon us, and 
coming in such rapid and bewildering succession, that 
the strongest sight, dazzled by the glare of their 
splendour, is unable to contemplate them as a whole; 
while other discoveries still more important, and still 
more remote from ordinary e>"''"}Jerience, are manifestly 
approaching, and may be seen looming in the distance, 
whence they are no,v obscurely working on the ad- 
vanced thinkers who are nearest to them, filling their 
minds with those ill-defined, restless, and almost 
uneasy, feelings, which are the invariable harbingers 
of future triumph; while the veil is being rudely 
QQ 2 
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torn, and nature, violated at aU points, is forced to dis.. 
close her secrets, and reveal her structure, her economy, 
and her laws, to the indomitable energy of man; while 
Europe is ringing with the noise of intellectual achieve.. 
ments, with which even despotic governments affect to 
sympathize, in order that they may divert them froDi 
their natural course, and use them as new instruments 
whereby to oppress yet more the liberties of the 
people; while, amidst this general din and excitement 1 
the public mind, S"wayed to and fro, is tossed antI 
agitated,-Spain sleeps on, untroubled, unheeding, 
impassive, receiving no impressions from the rest of 
the world, and mal.--ing no impressions upon it. There 
she lies, at the further extremity of the Continent, a 
huge and torpid mass, the sole representative now re- 
maining of the feelings and know ledge of the 
liddle 
Ages. And, what is the worst symptom of all, she is 
satisfied with her own condition. Though she is the 
most back,vard country in Europe, she belieyes herself 
to be the foremost. She is proud of every thing of 
,vhich she should be ashamed. She is proud of the 
antiquity of her opinions; proud of her orthodoxy; 
proud of the strength of her faith; proud of her 
immeasurable and childish credulity; proud of her 
unwillingness to amend either her creed or her 
customs; proud of her hatred of heretics, and proud of 
the undying vigilance with which she has bafHed their 
efforts to obtain a full and legal establishment on her 
soil. 
All these things conspiring together, produce, in 
their aggregate, that melancholy exhibition to whicIl 
we give the collective name of Spain. The history 
of that single word is the history of nearly every 
vicissitude of which the human species is capable. It 
comprises the extremes of strength and of ,veakness, 
of unbounded ,vealth and of abject poverty. It is the 
history of the mixture of different races, languages, 
and bloods. It includes almost every political combi- 
nation which the wit of man can devise; laws infinite 
in yariety, as well as in number; constitution':J of all 
kinds, from the most stringent to the most hberaI. 
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Democracy, monarchy, government by priests, govern- 
ment by municipalities, government by nobles, govern- 
ment by representative bodies, government by natives, 
government by foreigners, have been tried, and tried 
in vain. 
Iaterial appliances have been lavishly used; 
arts, inventions, and machines introduced from abroad, 
manufactures set up, communications opened, roads 
made, canals dug, mines ,vorked, harbours formed. 
In a word, there has been every sort of alteration, 
except alterations of opinion; there has been every 
possible change, except changes in knowledge. .And 
the result is, that in spite of the efforts of successive 
governments, in spite of the influence of foreign cus- 
toms, and in spite of those physical ameliorations, which 
just touch the surface of society, but are unable 
to penetrate beneath, there are no signs of national 
progress; the priests are rather gaining ground than 
losing it ; the slightest attack on the Church rouse
 tho 
people; while, even the dissoluteness of the clergy, 
and the odious vices which, in the present century, 
have stained the throne, can do naught to lessen either 
the superstition or the loyalty which the accumulated 
force of many centuries has graven on the minds, and 
eaten into the hearts of the Spanish nation. 
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